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MOZART, 

[from the foreign quarterly review^ no. VIIl. FOR AUGUST 18*29.] 

Between the years 1773 and 1775, Mozart visited Vienna and 
Munich, with his father. In the latter city he composed two grand 
masses, an olfertorium, a vesper service, and <he opera buffa ha finta 
Giardiniera, and on his return to Salzburg, 11 He t^tfstore, a serenata 
for the Archduke Maximilian. The epoch at which^Iozart’s genius was 
ripe may be dated from his twentietl^ year ; const^nit study^ud practice 
had given him ease in composition, and ideas came thicker with his early 
manhood — the fire, the melodiousness, the boldness harmony, the inex- 
haustible invention which characterize his works, were at this time appa- 
rent; he began to think in a manner entirely independent, and to per- 
form what he had promised as a regenerator of the musical art. The 
situation of his father ^ Kapell-rneister, in Sal/burg, indeed gave Mozart 
some opportunities of writing church music, but no^ such as he most 
coveted, the sacred musical services of the court being restricted to a 
given duration, and the orchestra but ooorly supplied with singers ; it 
was therefore his earnest desire to get some permanent appointment in 
which he could exercise freely his taletit for composition, and reckon 
on a sufficient income. When childhood and boyhood had passed a- 
way, his quondam patrons ceased to woidler at, or feel interest in his 
genius, and Mozart, whose early years had been spent in familiar inter- 
course with the principal nobility of Europe, who had been fiom court to 
court, and received distinctions and caresses unparalleled in the liistory 
of musicians, up to the period of his death gained no situation wortliy 
his acceptance, but earned his fame in the midst of worldly cares and 
annoyances, in alternate abundance and poverty, deceived by pretend- 
ed friendship, or persecuted by open enmity, 'fhe obstacles which 
Mozart surmounted ill establishing the immortality of his muse, leave 
those without excuse who plead other occupations and the necessity of 
gaining a livelihood as an excuse for want of success in the art. Where 
the creative faculty has been bestowed, it will not be repressed by cir- 
cumstances. 

4 ♦ 4 if ^ ^ 

In the hope of gaining some comfortable settlement in life, Mozart 
quitted Salzburg for Paris in 1777, in company with his mother, ami to 
this journey, stimulated as he was by the necessity for exertion, we owe 
some of his nlH^t masterly compositions. His extreme youth was 
ever an impassable barrier to his reception of the office of Kapellmeister, 
in an age when wig^and wrinkles were the only title to respect, llle 
careful and good father, wdiose life, as he (^pressed it, ktm^ on h is 
son's, parted from him with great sorrow and melancholy forebodings— 

January 1830, a 
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Paris was a dissipated city, and IMozart then at an when nature her* 
self is the young man's enemy. On this journey Mozart remained sonje 
time in IMuiiirh, ollering his servires in such capacity as they might be 
deemed iisefnl, bat tlie answers which he received to his applications for 
employment were “ yon are too young” — “ you must first tva\elin Italy 
ami gain fantc” — “ tliere is at present no vacancy.”* ‘In spite ol‘ these 
disappointments, he meditated a plan for settling in Munich, and of en- 
gaging to produce two seiions and two <oniic Geinian operas every year. 
He writes to his fatuer “ J am here much beloved — and how much more 
will this be the case, if 1 raise the ciiaractm* ol* the national musical dia- 
ma” In another place he says “ most of the nobi>ity have a dreadful 
mania for every thing Italian.” 

^ ¥ if. . if jf jf jf 

» 

On the 2?d of ^larch, 1778, JMozart arrived in Paris, accompanied 
»)y his ni^th'r, who, in the July folfowing, w^as atta keJ by a sudden ill- 
ness, ofwhicli she died, to the great grief of her son; on this occasion 
he experienced much kindness Iroin I> iron t-rirnrn, with whom iio li\ed 
in the house of Miuhoue dVCoinay. He writes, “ 1 Imve here a pretty 
lit tie room, wlii' b commands a piea.sant prospect, and am as comfortable 
as circiiinstanees wid allow me to be.” Mozait /'filtered l^aris buoyant 
woth hope, as tlie {’ollowiug passage from his corresoondence shows : 

Nothing pleas^.^ me more than the thought of the couva'H spinlml 
in Paris, as 1 shah ptobabiy ha\e something to compose for iU 
The orchestra is so large and good, that they will he well able toper- 
loiin my favourite compositions — clioinsses — and these 1 am happy 
^ to say the Piench like, , . . Chitil now the Parisians have been accustom* 
€(1 to Gluck’s cLoriisses. Rely upon me, I shall use my iitmod exertions 
to make the name of Mozart renowned, and I am not at all afraid of 
succeeding in the attempt.” 

Two anecdotes of Mozart’s readhiess of invention are in their kind 
complete. When he visited Prague, towards tlie wilder of 1787, he 
gave, by universal desire, a conceit in the opera-house, at yvhicli all tlie 
pieces w'ere of his own composition. At the end pftho concert he play- 
ed on the piano-forte, extempore, for half an hour; the audience applaud- 
ed so violently, that he sat^down again ; w hen he had finished, the pub- 
lic was more furious than before, he therefore took his place a third time. 
A voice in the pit now called out “ from Figaro,” — on whicli Mozart 
took as his subject the air “ Non pin andrai,” and made twelve most 
ingenious and exquisite vofj^uions upon it, with which he ended one 
of the most triumphant performances of his life. — Mozart Often visited 
Holes, the cantor of St. Idiomas’s School, in Peip!»ic, with w hom he felt 
much his ea^e. One evening, before setting out foj^ Dresden, he 
sirppt'd with Doles, and was in great spirits. '1 he cantor begged of 
him to leave something in his own hand-writing, as a remembrance. 
Mozart was sleepy, and would have gone to bed; however, he asked 
for a piece of pajier. TliCs he tore in two, and wrote for five or six 
liiiautes ; he theh rose up with two canoUs in three partS; one gay and 
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the other doleful ; these Avere tri^d over scparatefy, but the surprize 
of^the company wa^ at its height when it was discovered that ti»ey would 
go together, and that they produced* the most comic effect. In the midst 
of the which these canons created, Mozart bid the company 

goo(i night. 

0 >(■ -¥ 4 ¥ jf ^ 

On his return to Vienna, he worked at the Requiem” Avith unre-< 
miKing assiduity, oikI with (he liveliest interest in it — his diligence 
creased with the decay of his health His wife* saw, to her great alilic- 
tion, that he was fast sinking' under this occupation. One fine day in 
aiitunm she drove out with In'm t(» the Prater, to distinct hhn from his 
work ; — as they sat down iti a solitary spot, iMoznrt keyan to speak of 
death, and said, that, he wa.s writing (he “ Requiem” for liiniselft 'Pears 
came into Ids eyes. No, no,” said he, as she triotl to talk him out of 
these gloomv fmcles ; ** I am too well ron\inced that 1 cannot last long: 
some one lias certainly given me [)oi>ou I'*' I <'annr>t g‘..‘t rid ot this tiionght.” 
— PeiieNing that his iilne.ss was increased by the comjiosition of the Re- 
quiem, Ins v>lte consulted a piiysician. aHio advised her (o take the score 
from him. Por some days there Avas a .slig'lit<<mproveinent in his health, 
and the pei form nee of a Idtle laiPafa, entitled Das Lob der Frennd- 
sidial'l,” revived his s{)i"lfets so much, that lie desired to liavc (he Requiem 
again. 'Hie favourable .symptvuns AAxre bow ever of slj^wt duration ; he 
became Aveaker and Aveaker, and died on the otu December, 1791, tit 
midnight. He had I ept his lied for lifieen daAs before his decease. His 
disorder commenced Avith swelling of the hands and f et, which was fol- 
lowed by sudden (it.s of \oinitiiig. Me was perfectly sensible until 
two hours belore Ins deatli, Avlieii tlie pliysici.ui. IM. (’losset, ordered 
cold applicjitions to his head, wliich shook him vi lently. 'J he ordinary 
symptoms of inllamatiou of the brain were found to exist in IMozart. 
jlnriug his illness he was never imp tient^ except when be thongbf of 
the unprovided condition of his family. A (avourite canary bird, avIucIi 
sang ratlier too loud for him at this time, Avas removed to a more distant 
chamber. A letter of his sister-iiidaw contains the folloAving: 

Ulic next d.iy, (on wliicli be died,') T called iii the evenin«f. ITow alavinod waai 
1 when my sister met me at the door with these words, ‘ God be thanked that you 
are come. T^a^it lupjlit lio#v%a3 so ill that [ did not think he would survive tliis day. 
If he .sliouKl he so again, ho will die to night — go to him and see how he is/ An 
J apuroached his bed, ho called to me, ‘ J am glad y^u are here ^ you must stay to- 
night and see me die.’ I tried to persuade him out of this, but he answered, 1 have 
already Ihe taste of death won my tongue, lean feel it, and w’ho will be with luy 
Constance if you are not !’ I only went awujTffor a hhort time to give niy motbet 
some intelligence 1 had ]>romised her, and when I came back to my disconsolate 
sister, Snssmaier was by Mozart’s bed-side, Upoif file coiinterpaue lay the Re(]uiem, 
anfl Mozart was explaining bis meaning to him, that Siissmaier might complete the 
woik after hia death.” 

IJenodict Schack, a performer in Schickaneder’s theatre, was the con* 
fideutial and intimate friend of Mozart, and much with him duribg^^Ji^ 

* iS.ilieri luy tor som^ time under the iraputation of this crime, from the eagern||sfl 
of .some of iMozart’s friends who knew Salieri to be an implaciible ioH of the expo- 

ser, and therefore supposed him capable of the atrocit 5 |. The wiser part looked upon 
those wordi of Mozart as the .mere phantom of kis imagination. • 
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composition of the 'Requiem. He relates that Mozart received fifty 
ducats for this work, half of them in advance. The greatest part it 
was written in 'Frattner's garden. 

As soon as the composer had finished a movement, he went to the piano-forte. 
Bung It, and played orer the inslrumentation. On the afternoon bofore his death, th© 
score of the Requiem was brought to his bod-side, and Mj.^jart and some friends 
sung it; himself tlio alto voice, Schack the sopiano, llofer, (Mozart’s brother-in-* 
law,) th© tenor, and Gerlo the bass. They reached as far as the first bars of th© 
"Lacrymosa, when Mozart was seized with such a violent fit of weeping, that th© 
niu&ic was given over.” 

In the exterior of Mozart tliere was nothing remarkable ; he was 
small ip person, and had a very agreeable rountenancc, but it did not 
discover the greafpess of bis genius at the first glance. His eyes were 
tolerably large and well shaped, more heavy than fiery in the expres- 
sion ; when lie was thin they were rather prominent. His sight was al- 
ways quick and strong ; he had an unsteady abstracted look, except 
when seated at the piano-forte, when the whole form of his visage was 
changed. His hands Averg small and beautiful, and he iiserl them so 
softly and naturally upon the piaiio-lorte, that the eye was unless delight- 
ed than the ear. ft was surprising that be couhS grasp so much as he 
did in the bass. His head Avas too large in pioportion to liis body, but 
tlie hands and fk^t were in perfect symmetry of which he was rather 
vain. The stunted growth of MozarFs body may have arisen from the 
early efforts of his mind ; not, as some suppose, from Avant of exercise in 
childhood, — for then he had much exercise, — though at a later period 
the AA^ant of it may have been liurtful to him. Sopliia, a sister-in-huv of 
Mozart, who is still living, relates: ‘‘ he was always good-humoured, but 
very abstracted, and in answering questions seemed alwfiys to be think- 
ing of something else. Even in the morning vylien he washed his hands, 
he never stood still, but would walk up and down the room, someliineg 
striking one heel against the other ; at dinner he would frequently make 
the ends of his napkin fast, and draw it backwards and forwards under 
his nose, seeming lost in meditation, and not in the least aware of wiiat 
he did.” He was fond of animals, and in liis amusements delighted with 
any thing new ; at one time of hi.s life with riding,, at another with billi- 
ards. 

Mozart composed even "during his recreation. Some friends, who 
were one day playing at billiards with him at a coffee-house in the 
suburbs of Prague, observed that while the game went forward he often 
took a book out of his pockpt^ cast a glance into it and played on, sing- 
ing at the time the Thema Knthm-hm. They were astonished and de- 
lighted when he played to them at Duschek’s house the beautiful quintet 
in the jiauberfldte between Tamino, Papageno and the three ladies, 
which he had actually completed at the billiard-table. Many of the pieces 
irTDon Juan were written in the garden of his friend Diischek during 
sl^'ttle-playing, which w^as an amusement there ; when it came to Mo- 
zartV turn, he would leave his work, but as soon as it was over, he 
wrote on, withouj: being disturbed by the talking and laughing about him. 
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The most extensive sympathy that ever musician possessed was IMo- 
sart's ; he participated with Sebastian Bach in the beauty «)i‘ ilw fugue, 
with Handel in the grandeur of chiii^di iniisic^ with Gluck in the serious 
opera, with Haydn in instruiriental music, and in the universality of his 
genius surpassed them all. 


AN noun AT A PUBLISHER’S. 


[from tuf. athf.n/fum, jilt 1, 182‘‘.] 

Mr. Colophon^, as the ])ublic arc aware, is one of the most emitient of 
London booksellers. He is overwhelmed with Im^iness ; and oaiViing 
^10,000 a year, ho cannot afford to keep half an hour a dvi\# to himsidf. 
I was desired to call on him by iny uncle, the vicar, who wished to pub- 
lish a tract against popery, and as lie knew that ihe Dukes of Cumberland 
and Richmond w'ere of his opinion, thought that it might be pro])ei* to 
employ a fashionable book-seller. I sallied. tljrltefore, from Lincolri’s-Inn, 
with a part of the MS. (wJiieh 1 confess f had not read,) in my pocket; 
and rnadr my way to tlil%* residence of Mr. Colophon, f was desired by 
the gentleman in the sln>|) to wait in a small room towanj^s the rear of the 
premises, where 1 had not remained above three-cpiarl era of an hour be- 
fore the great publisher appeared. 1 was rejoicing at the hope of seeing 
my business ended; when the door was opened, and the gentleman from 
the shop entered, and said. Lady Amelia Aubrey was getting out ot her 
carriage at the door. ^ Good heavens!’ exclaimed the publisher, ^ the 
Baroness Bellevue is up stairs, correcting the proof-sheets of her new 
work; siie cannot take them home, for fear her liusliand should discover 
her. Mr. — a — I be your pardon. Good heavens! Lady Amelia is 
at the door, and you cannot go without meeting her. She would die at 
being seen by any of my back-parlour <|ui/.ze.s, as slie calls them. My 
dear sir, I must iiitreat you to let mo hide you in this book-case.^ 

So saying, Mr. Uolophon opened the green .silk door of the book-case 
(which did not contain shelves, much less books, and while I stepped into 
my cell, he a.ssured me, that the moment he could find an opportunity to 
speak to me, ho would let me out. He had scarcely time to turn the key 
before Lady Amelia entered. 

‘ Well, Mr. Colophon,’ she .said, ‘ I hope you have made up your mind 
to give me the otlier two hundred for the MS. 

^ Really,’ answered the publisher, ^ youf tfldyship miist consider hovr 
many works I have had lately ol’the same kind ’ 

^ Yes, sir,’ she replied, ^ but you must consider how few of the novels 
of fa.shionable life have been written by any one but cast-off secretaries 
chaplains, apothecaries, ladies’ maids, lawyers, and so forth.’ 

^ I am sorry,’ lisped the bibliopolist, ^ to be obliged to remind your^|i- 
- dyship that this kinef of article, as one of the gentlemen employed ig my 

— • 1 - 

* for Mr* Colophon road Mr. Colburn, tho colobratod pubhahor. — Ed, Cal, Mag, 
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periodical ob5?crves,, *is like fhe ^oods used in tra(llc with savagfes. Ex- 
cellence of A%ork\iiansljit» is scarcely any object. 'Tlie panegyrics in th^ 
newspapers, ^wmcli some people afro so malsguant as to pretend tliat 1 
pay for, and the taste of the readers ol* circiil.i.ing iibraric.s level all dif- 
ferences of merit.’ 

‘ 'Then Mr. (‘olophon,’ said the la 1y, £ am q'.iit^^convinc'^d that the 

name of any person of fashion connected \Mrh (he anthorship of a book 
Sery much helps the sale. 'The lady innyorcs j, a!ul 1 .suppose she. is a 
fair sample of the whole herd of vnlganrins, said the other day, to the 
Baroness Bellevue, abo\ithei first work, lint .siie had read it, and admired 
it vastly, on account of its having been written hy a peeress. “ For/' 
added the absurd woman, 1 read and admire I ev ry thing that is writ- 
ten by^^persoiis of rank and fasliioii. I delcst ph'bei'iii literature.” You 
can put that in oni of your pidls, can you not? It will mystify the city 
people.' « 

^ ()! undoubtedly ejaculated Mr. Colophon, ^ your ladyship’s name 
will be of gTcat service. As .soon as the work is pui)lj.sh‘':l, I will per- 
suade niy friend of tlie Morning Clironirje to altack the ladies of the aris- 
tocracy, for being so prcifligaie as to write novels insh'ad of codes of 
criminal law, and will make him add, in a note, as apiece of secret in- 
telligence, that your ladyship isallagrant drliiup/‘.nt.’ 

‘ () ! you may say any thing you please abouf us in the Chronicle. If 
it wTre to attribute the book to Sontag or the* Duchess of St. Albuus, the 
re})ovt Would not bo contradicted, for nobo.iy would ever see it. But to 
bu.siucss, Mr. (h)lopiion ; I really must beg that you will ad I .£*200 to the 
£1000 we agrtedoii. I want the iiioiiev ; and I have spent almost as 
much in scent to keep me from fainting with tlie fatigue of authorship, and 
lose water to wash tlie i.;k trnin my fingers.’ 

^ Your ladysiiif),’ he replievl, ^ distre.sses me nmitterahly. Hut we 
realiv ha\ehud so many of these works ainl bv persons of real fashion too/ 

' Can you pretend sir’, exclaimed the lady, with aburst of theloltiest 
indignation, ‘ that any one, in a good set, has told so many .secrets of her 
fii«uid> 113 1 have in tiie novel which you want to buy so cheaply.' 

^ d here I allow / .sai i the publisher, ^ from vvhat my literary friends in- 
form me, th.it (lie work has extraordinary merit. I^erliaps,' he continu- 
ed, ^ the maticr might be arranged. Idierc is*a chapter, which I am 
l<)ld is rather long an 1 heavy, giving an account of a deliate in the 
House of (annmous. * Mow, if } our ladysh’p would substitute for that 
the .seerel history of this elopement, with wliich the papeis are nowr 
filled, I can say that the >£*208 should be £300. 

‘ Cerlaluly/ she answei^ik musing, ^ that chapter is tedious ; I own 
I inleude<l it to he so, and therefore 1 took all the arguments on both sides 
of the question out of the M-i. of a s p'ecch which Mr. Aubrey intended to 
deliver last sess-ou I designed this part of the book to be rather sleepy, 
ikat the account of the intrigue betw-een the hero and his cou.sin might 
have the more effect. That description is a little warm, and as I wislieS 
it* to produce its full impres-.ion, I ninde the precedwig pages a contrast 
to\t* A s you say, I migjd insert the trne^ state of the game winch the 
public, in their ignorance, have been betting on so absurdly. I was the 
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larly’s only ronfidanfe; and T need colour but a very little to make it a 
very interesting^ clia])ter. But how will it come into my story ? Let 
me see; I liave it. 1 will make my hero elope with the one woman 
as a blind tor liis views on the other. Then he shall leave her at Calais^ 
aiiit return to Lond(ni to complete iiis triumph with the heroine. An ex- 
cellent tli()ni;lit ot* yftui's, Mr. (’oloplion; but could you not say o^350 
in addiliou lo the nt^lOOl). You know 1 may be abused for divuls^injj 
the conlivlence of my foolish fiicnd, who has spoiled h ^r game so corn-^ 
pletely by this stupidity. You shake your head; well, I suppose I must 
agree to your teriris ; aiul at all events. I have not lime to stay any lon- 
ger, for 1 have promised to take a stall at a charitable bazaar.' 

Larly Amelia Aubrey had not been gone an instant biifore the gentle- 
man from the sliop enteied the room; and announced a I )W diplomatic 
tone that Mr. William Winchester Wandrille had called, and desir- 
ed to se(‘ Mr. Colophon; and therempou Mr. William VVinchester 
Wandrille made his appearance. 1 could perceive thiough a slit in tho 
silk curtain that this gentleman was a person of great imnortance. Ho 
was very carefully dres'jed, and he carried himself with an air which seem- 
ed to assert his superiority over common authors, and all such vulgar 
people, lie threw him-ylfinto a chair, and indicated to Mr. Colophon, 
by a motion of hand, that ho might be seated. 

‘ 1 perc('ivc.'’ said the man of fashion, Mhat you have examined the 
volume of amatory poems I sent you; pray what price may 1 expect for 
tlie copyright, 'riioie are not many of them; 1 shall be satislied with 
.fTiOO for tk(‘ first cdilion.’ 'The bookseller's jaw fell, and Ins eyes grew 
round and staring ^ £T}0()1 ICh, Mr. Wandrille? .£'500 did you say for the 
first cilition! Upon my word, Mr. Wandrille — 1 bog your pardon, sir — 

but upon my word I had rather intended ’ ‘ W hat, sir/ intenupted 

1\lr. Wandrille, ^ you had intcMided to offer me less for poems that have 
b(^ *11 admirefl by half the finest women in London. I beg I may liear 
no ]ju)re on the .sul)ject. f shall expect to receive the draft for the £500 
before six Ihi.s evening.’ And so saying, Mr. Wandrille was about to 
defiarf, when Mr. Colophon, with a look and accent of despair threw 
himself in Ins way and exclaimed, ‘ Only listen to me, sir, 1 entreat you 
lor one minute. Poelrf really finds no sale at present; no sale whatso- 
ever; ami as to love poems, nio^t (^specially, 1 could not promise myself 
to dispose of a hundred copies. Then, then, sir, y '*m must consider that 
in this case I should have to employ a person to correct the casual slip.** 
ol the pen and errors of grammar, of whicKthere are a good many in the 
manuscript ; and to substitute other lines for ,^hose which have crept in 
from Moore and Byron. All this would cost money; so that on th® 
whole [ fear 1 must decline the undertaking.* 

Mr. Wandrille for a moment appeared to be discomposed ; and mut- 
tered something about having promised Lady Cecilia that he would puh'» 
lish his poems, and having given the long odds at his club that he would 
Jbe in print before the* day of Uie Derby. > 

Mr. Colophon again spoke, and said that he^ad something to suggest 
which might perhaps meet Mr. Waadrille’a views. He offered to print 

January 1830 . k 
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t^ie poems at Mr. W.an(lrille*s expense^ and added that a small editiofi 
would not cost above .£*150. 

The author considered for a few moments and said, ^Do it for d?100 
and £ agree. But see that you do not let it be known tlie book has cost 
me any thing, or ] shall be quizzed to death.’ Mr. VVandnlle then depart- 
ed, and endeavoured, as he left the morn, to assuHit^ something of that 
^Jbold supremacy of look which he had displayed at his entry. 

Mr. Colophon accompanied his distinguished visitor to the outer door, 
And I hoped that I should be immediately released from ray prison; but I 
could not account for the strange jostling and the unintelligible clamour 
which accompanied the return of the bookseller. These noises were soon 
explained by th.i appearance of the unfortunate Colophon between an irish- 
man and a Scotchrpan, who had been waiting to pounce on him. They 
both spok^ together, and for some time I could not distinguish anything 
they said. At last the publisher <exclaiined aloud, ‘ Gentlemen, if both 
of you speak at once, it must be impossible for me to listen to either.’ 
This added new fuel to the blaze of their eloquence, and each roared lou- 
der than before, in hop^s of being liist attended to. The Scotchman, 
however, who was the elder of the two, soon gave up the contest, and 
the Irishman began to state his busine.ss, prjiacing it with an asser- 
tion that the other was very ungentlemaiily for iiiternipting him, b? w hich 
the Scotchman V ephed by muttering that it would be iiiiwoithy of a phi- 
losopher to mind hard words. 

The Irishman was a youth upwards of six feet high, with a broad in- 
distinctness of feature, which was scarcely marked by any characteris- 
tics but an enormous mouth and squinting ejes. ‘^My name is O’Hourke, 
and I have come from Ireland,’ said the stripling, ‘with a tragedy in my 
pocket; and I have been living here for three months, in hopes of having 
iroy play acted. But the managers of the theatres are very unjantlcmanly ; 
and so at last I have brought my work to you Mr. Colophon,’ (therewith 
he produced from his pocket a club-like roll of paper), “ to request that 
you will publish it, and give me 200/. for it. It is very little to ask (for 
I am told that there have been above fifty editions of Shakspeare,) but 
I want the money immadiately, for I found the living in F^ondon and fre- 
quenting the theatres very expensive, and I owe i bout 150/. Therefore, 
if you will just settle my business and let me go, 1 will lave you and this 
jantleman to arrange youi* affairs together. 1 have no objection to take 
the money either in notes or sovereigns, just as may be most convaiii- 
ent : 1 am not particular.’ « 

‘ Really, sir,’ said the Ivko^kseller, ‘ this is a most extraordinary appli- 
cation. My time is of importance ; and, therefore, I may as well state to 
you at once, that I would not publish your tragedy if you were to give it 
to rae^for nothing.’’ 

^^Mr. Colophon,’ answered the youth, ‘ do not insult my janius. I 
)j^ow that it has always been the custom for you pettifoggers to insult 
grea^ men. But, sir, though Shakspeare, and Milton, and Otway may. 
have been thrated in this lAijantlemanly way by their publishers, I tell you 
tliat my name hf Theophilus O’Rourke^ and 1 will not You had better 
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give me the 200/. or I will shake your dirty soul ‘out of your ugly car* 
kish.’ • 

Mr. Simpson, Mr. Drake, Mr. Reebles !’ exclaimed Colophon, to the 
genflemen in the shop and they immediately entered the room. The book- 
seilei desired one of them to go for a constable, and the otiier two to 
hold Mr. O'Uourke., 

^ Js it for a constable you'd be sending?’ cried the Irishman, ^and is 
that the way you tnde a jantioman for letting yon publish ihk throgedy? 
now by the L — d, I tell yon I would not give you a farthing to publish it 
— I would not let your unclaiii pathronymic go down to posterity on the 
titl(3 page of “ Aspasia,” (for that's the name of tlu’ tragedy I won’t let you 
have the printing of), not if it did not cost me more thvm a sixpence.’ And 
so saying Mr. Theopliilus O’Honrke, who seemed to have had girat diffi- 
culty in keeping his hands from* tlni person of Coloph^)^, broke from tho 

bouse. 9 

• 

Tiie attendants left the room, and the Scotcliman and the publisher 
stood face to face. The former was a stout led-haired man, apparently 
under thirty*, and he now said, very deliberately, ‘Mr. Colophon, my 
name is Ninian Saunders ; and 1 have been all^ny life a student. As yon 
vary judiciously observed to that callant, wha, in my private opinion, 
is either wud or waur, a tragedy is an ower trilling and insigneeficanf; 
walk to have much success in sac iutelluctual an age as^ ours. Na, na, 
sir, this is an age of pheelosophy, and I think ye wunna be displeased to 
bear that I hae brought you a part o’ a treatise of iutelluctual pheeloso- 
phy ; whilkhas naething w’hatever to do witli the outward warld, nor with, 
any thing that is commonly talkit of, or understood, or felt by mankind 
in geiieial. It is a leetle in the style of our Davy Hume, only witii mair 
contempt for the prajudice.s o’ soch^ty ; and mair parlic in the neeceties o* 
English composition. And as to the terms, I am not extravagant in my 
desires. f)nly as there is a muokle dilference between warks o’ a tempo- 
rary and warks o’ a permanant entarest, and as this one o' mine is more 
abstrauci, and therefore less likely to be aulfected by circumstances than 
ony other exeesting. I do not ask more than feevc thousand pounds for 
the four volumes, whilk 1 have nac doubt you will see ta be a vary mo- 
derate request.’ ^ 

^ I am sorry,’ replied Mr. Colophon, ^ that philosophical works arc not 
m tny line; and that I must, therefore, decline to enter into any nego- 
ciation on the subject.’ 

^ O ! vary weel,’ replied the Scotchnjjin, ^ if your business is with 
more fieevolous productions, you are doubtless vary right not to attempt 
a more lofty and ambeetious walk. I liktf /Itimility in every mon. But 
I confess I did iia think to have found any one in our age of intelluc 
wha wad clean throw away, as it w^ere, his aia gude fortune. 1 wish you. 
a vary gude morning.'. , 

I was now set free from my confinement, and as my uncle, the vicar, 

^ was willing to pay the expense of printing his pamphlet, I settled my hu- 
^fiiness with Mr, Colophou at less cost of trouble and wiangUng thanhi# 
otiier visitors. 
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MY FIRST INTERVIEW WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

’ *• 

[from THR FDINBrUGH LITERARY JOURNAL.] 

^ One fine dnv in <he summer of 1801, as I vAris busily < ngn«^o(1 workin® 
in the fit lrl at Kttri<'k House. WntSheil cnine over to me and said, that 

1 boful s^auiT away down to the I^amseyeleueh as fast as inv feet could 
carry me, for there war some genllcriian there wha wantit to speak to me.’"' 

W^a can be at the KamsP 3 ^cleuch that wants me, Wat 

T eonldua S'lv, for it wasna me that they spak to i’ the bygangin^. 
But I’m thiijking it’s the Shlrra an’ some o’ his gang.” 

I was rejoiced to hear this, for I had .seen the first volumes of The 
Minstrelsy of the Border, and liad copied a niunbor of old things ficun 
my mother’s recitrd, and sent them to tlio I'Mitor preparatory for a third 
volume. 1 accordingly vvAit towards home to put on Sunday clothes, 
but before reaching it I met with The Shiuua and Mr. William Laidlaw 
corning to visit me. They alighted and remained in our cottage for a 
space better tluyi an hour, and my mother chanted the balhut of Old 
Maitlan’ to them, with which Mr. Scott was highly delubted. 1 had sent 
him a cony, hsot a ver\' perfect one, as I found aftei wards, from the sing- 
ing of another Laidlaw,) but 1 thought Mr. Scott had some dread of a 
part beiug forged, that had been (he cause of his jonriii'y into the wilds of 
Kttriek. When he hoard my mother sing it he was fpiite satislied, and I 
remember be asked her if she thought ir had ever been printed, and her 
answer w'as ‘‘ Oo, na, na, sir, it was -never })rin(ed i’ tlio world, for my 
brothers an’ me learned it frae auld Andiew Moor, iiii' he learned it, an’ 
mony raae, frae ane auld Baby Mettlin, that was housekeeper to the first 
laird o’ 'rushilaw.” 

'I’hen that must be a very auld story, indeed. Margaret,” said he. 

Ay, it IS that ! It is an anid story ! But inair nor that, cxre})t George 
“Warton and James Steward, there was never ane o’ my sangs prentit till 
ye pientit (hem yoursell, an' yit hae spoilt them a'thogitlier. They war 
made for singing, an’ no for reading; and they Ve ntithcr right spelled 
lior rigid setten clown,” 

Heh — hell — heh ! Take ye that, Mr. Scott,” said Laidlaw. 

Mr. Scott answered by a heitrty laugh, and the recital of a verse, but 
I have forgot what it was, a^d my mother gave him a rap on the knee 
with her open hand, and said, was true enough, for a’ that.” 

We were all to dineat Kamsaycicuch with the Messrs. Brydoii, but 
Mr. Scotland INlr. Laidlaw went away to look at sornetliing before dinner, 
SMid 1 was to follow. On going into the stable-yard at Ramsaycleiich 1 
met with Mr. Scott's liveryman, a far greater original than his master, 
wMom 1 asked if the Shirra was come ? ' # 

ay, lad, the Shirra’%come,” said he. Are ye the cfifcl that mak 
the auld ballads r^nd sing them ?” 
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** I said I tancied I was lie that he meant, though I had iie\er made ony 
very cnfld ballads.’" ’ 

Ay, then, lad, gae your uays ir> an’ speir for the Shirra. They 'll let 
ye see where he is. ile’Jl be very glad to see you.” 

During the sociality of tlie evening, the discourse ran verv much on the 
different breeds of j^heep, that curse of the romninnily of Ettrick Forest. 
TIic orii;inal ()i;u‘kl‘aced horest breed being always cuilecl Me i'hort s/tcep, 
and the (3he\i{;t bleed tint /oi/g .s/ecep, the disputes at that peiiodran ve,?} * 
high about toe prat.ticable profits of eacii. Air. Scott, who hml come in- 
to that remote district to preserve what fiagments remained of it.-» legen- 
dary lore, was lathm* l)ored with the everlasting ([uestion of tin* long a id 
the siioil sheep So at length, putting on liis most serious eaieni'ating 
face, he tinned to Mr. AV aiter llrydon and said, “ 1 am ratheivit a loss 
legarding the merits of tins I'cnj important question* How long must a 
Blieep ac-lually measure to come und<‘r the denomination of shee}) ?'* 

Air. IhydoR, who, in the simplicity* of his heart, neither perceived tlie 
quiz iio! the reproof, fed to answer willi great sincerity, — “Its the woo, 
sir — il’s the wno that makes the difference, dhe lang sheep haethe .short 
woo, and the .short sheep hae the lang things and these are just kind o’ 
names we gie tlu'in like.” Air. Scott could not preserve liis grave face 
of strict calenlulion ; it went g adually away, and a hearty gn.d’aw follow- 
ed. NV^Iicn 1 saw the very same word^ repeatt* ! near the beginning of the 
Black Dwarf, how’ could T be mistaken of the author ? It is true, John- 
ni'.' Ballantyiie persuaded me into a nominal Ix'bt'f (»f ilie contrary, for 
leveral years following, but i could never get the belter of that and se» 
verid similar coincidences. 

'J'he next day we went off five in minibcr, ta visit the wilds of Bankle- 
burn, to see if on the farms of Buceleucli tlu'rc were any iidics of the 
(histles of Ibiecleucli or Moiiiild’oinyii, the ancient and original possession 
of the Scotts. \A^e found no remains of either tower or fortaliee, save an 
old chapel ami chureh y^ard, and a mill and mill-lead, where com never 
but wiiero, as old Satchells very appropriately says, 

ll.ul Jiratlicr-bolls been corn of tlie best, 

d’lie 1-iiK‘c Icucli mill would li.ive had a noble grist. 

It must have l)een used for grinding the chief’s black-mails, which, it is 
known, were all pam^to him in kind. Aluny of these still contiiiiie to be 
paid in the same way ; and if report say true, he would be the better of 
a mill and kiln on some part oi his land at this dav^, as well as a steilinw 
conscientious miller to receive and render. 

Besides having been mentioned by Satchells, there Was a remaining 
tradition in the country, that there was »^ont stone of blue marble, in 
which the ancient heirs of Buccleiich were baptized, covered up among the 
ruins of the old church. Air. Scoit was curious to see if we could disco- 
ver it; but on going among the ruins we found the rubbish at the .spot, 
wliere the altar was known to have been, digged out to the founflation^ — 
we knew not by whom, but no font had been found. As there appeared 
to have a kind of recess in the eastern gable, we fell a turning over 
«omeJoo»^tones, to see if the font was iir^. cuneealed theie, wlien we 
•arne upon one half of a small por^eiiciusted thick with rust. Mr. Scott 
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eyes brightened, and* lie swore it was an ancient consecrated helnief. 
Laidlaw, however. scVatrliing it minutely out. found it covered with a 
layer of pitch inside, and then said, Ay, the truth is, sir, it is neither 
niair nor less than a piece of a tar pat that some o* tlie farmers hae been 
buisting their sheep out o’, i’ the auld kiik langsyne.^* iSir Walter’s 
shaggy eyebrows dipped deep over his eyes, and supjpressing a smile, he 
turned and strode away as fast as he could, saying, that We^ had just 

all tlie w ay to see that there was nothing to be seen.” 

1 remember his riding upon a terribly high-spirited horse, who had the 
perilous fancy of lea]iing every drain, rivulet, and ditch that came in our 
way ; the consequence was, that he was everlastingly bogging himself, 
while sometimes his rider kept his scat despite of his plunging, and at 
other times he was obliged to extricate himself the best way he could. 
In coming through a«place called the Milsey Jiog, I said to him, iNIr, 
Scott, that’s |iie maddest dcil of a beast T ever saw. Can ye no gar hinoi 
tak a wee mair time? He’s just out ae lair intil another vYi’ ye.” 

Ay,” said he, we liave been very oft, these two days past, like the 
Pechs ; we could stand straight up and tie our shoes.” I did not uu- 
derstaiid the joke, nor do l^et, but I think these were his words. 

visited the old Castles of Thirlestanc and Tushilaw, and dined 
and spent the afternoon, and the night, with Mr. Brydon of Crosslee. 
Sir W; Iter was ail the while in the highest good-humour, and seemed to 
enjoy the range of mountain solitude, which we traversed, exceedingly. 
Indeed 1 never saw him otherwise. In the fields — on the rugged moun- 
tains — or even toiling in Tweed to the waist. J have seen his glee not 
only surpass himself, but that of all other men. 1 remember of leaving 
•‘Altrive Lake once with him, accompanied by the same Mr. J^aidlaw, and 
8ir Adam Fergussoii, to visit the tremendous solitudes of .The Grey 
Mare's Tail, and Locli Skene. 1 conducted them through that wild 
region by a path, which, if not rode by Clavers, was, 1 daresay, never 
rode by anotlier gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadvertently into a gulf, 
and got a sad fright, but Sir W alter, in the very worse paths, never dis- 
mounted. save at Loch Skene to take .some dinner. \Ve went to Moflat 
that night, where we met with ioine of his family, and such a day and 
night of glee I never witnessed. Our very perils w.^re matter to him of 
infinite merriment ; and then there was a short-tempered boot-boy at the 
inn, who wanted to pick a qvarrel with him, at whicii he laughed till the 
water ran over his cheeks. 

I was disappointed in never ii3eing some incident in his subsequent 
works laid in a scene rosemjjling the rugged solitude around Locb 
Skene, for 1 never saw him survey any with so much attention. A sin- 
gle serious look at a scene generally filled his mind with it, and he sel- 
dom took another ; but here he took the names of all the hills, their alti-. 
tildes, and relative situations with regard to one another^ and made me 
repeat them several tiroes. It may occur in some of his works which I 
bavf, not seen, and I think it will, for he has rarely eve** beeiM||niown to 
interest himself, either in a scene or a character, wliich did ' appear 
afterwards in all most striking peculiarities. 
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.There’ are not above five people in the world wfio, I thinks know Sir 
Walter better, or iinder.stand his character befter, than! do: and if I 
outlive him, which is likely, as i aiA live months ami ten days younger, I 
will draw a mental portrait of him, tlie liketiess of which to the ori^riiial 
shall not be disputed. In the meantime this is only a. reininiscence, in 
njy ow n line, of aisillustriona friend amon<^ the inountaliis. 

The enthusiasm with which be recited, and spoke of our ancient bal- 
lads, dniino- that first tour of his throuoh the Forest, inspired me with 
determination immediately to begin and imitate them, which 1 did, and 
soon grew tolerably good at it. Of course I dedicated The Mountain 
£ard to him : — 

Blest be his "cnerous heart for aye ; 

Hp told me uhere the relic lav. 

Pointed my way witli ready will, 

Alur oil Bttr ink’s \viUlf*st lull. 

Watch’d my first notes witlij^iiiriotis eye, 

And wonder’d at my minstrelsy : 
lie little ween’d a parent’s tongue 
i uch strains had o’er my ciadle sung. 


LITERARY CHARACTER OF KING JAMES L 

if 

[from the gUARTEHLY REVIEW, NO. LXXXT. JULY, 1829.] 

The literary character of James is, in general, unduly depreriatt'd, and 
the repioach of pedantry has been cast without reserve on him and on Ihs 
times, by many who never affix any distinct idea to the term. Hut what- 
ever blame it infers may well be borne by the age which enjoyed Sliaks- 
peare and Jonson; which, we do not say possessed, but, in spile of party 
feeling, did unanimous justice to Bacon ; which gave the first sj-eds of 
poetry to the mind of Milton ; and which perfected that solid and inaje.stio 
monument of the English language, the last translation of the Bible. 
The husk and shell which, as Sterne says, grow up with learning, were 
not always thrown away, either by the sovereign or by his people, but 
the fruit was rehsheu*and digested. There is a prejudice, very roinmonly 
felt, against a writing monarch, especially when he mingles in cuiilrover- 
»y with subjects ; but Henry the liiglitb Imd been a polemical author, 
Elizabeth was celebrated for her intellectual attainments, and whatever 
ridicule may attach to the scholardike jvi suits of James, it would doubt- 
less have given occasion to far bitterer sarcasm, if the peaceful and 
unenterprising Stuart had shrunk from ioflowiiig the career of his prede- 
cessors, even in the field of literature. We cannot here enter into the 
examination of James’s merits as a man of letters ; but on this, as on many 
other points, we shaH leave his cause in very good hands if we refer to the 
able pleading of Mr. D’Israeli, — a writer who seldom fails to bring new 
facts, vievs, and the candour of a philosophic spirit, to his jiib- 

jects — aflpil^o has few rivals in a delightful department of our literature, 
James’s choice of themes was^ in general unfortunate for his posthumous 
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reputation ; tlie mass oV his works would have met with neglect in modera 
times^ whatever luid been liieir qiiiility; but in tliose whicli afford *to rea- 
ders of this clay t!ie I'aiivst ciiterion cTf liis abilities, we consider him, at 
least, entitled to tlie piaise of a sensii)ie and clisrerninj^- writer, thinking 
jus ly, sonielimes deeply, expressing his ttioughts plainly, and Iiappy in 
liiii'^t ration. dV) conipaie him witUthe i^^retd wits andtphilosophers of his 
own or subsequent finu s would be eAtra\ a^ant ; but many es^ayi'^ts have 
*Tft>taiiiecl e.eUjritv^ without more subst<iiitial merit. Two of ais works, 
the DtemiMudooy and the (counterblast to 'fobaceo, are a standing jest 
with nnai 'ers who probably never saw ihern. The Ootinu^rbiast is a 
painpiilet drawn up for the people, in threat good temper, wotli an occa- 
sional c]uiet strain of humour, and an ingenious array of familiar argu- 
ineuts, iVi a sUlo directly opposed to pedantry, ami in language, for the 
most pad, as plaijd/ linglish as that of Swift himself, — a circumstance 
v^oltl^\ of mnark in this and some other works oi tlie king, eoih^ideiing 
lunv much he had been accnstomt‘d, during ins earlier iile, to wri.e in 
the Scottish dialect, and how many of its peculiarities lie is said to have 
retained in his cornersalion. Had the Counterblast bet ri Greene’s or 
Decker’s, it would have pat^sed as a very pleasant old tract. 'Iho Die- 
inonuiogy is a compilation of the most prevailing doctrines as to certain 
supernatural agencies, — the suminaiy treatise oi a learned man, on a 
subject which ha^ long occupied the learned. 

‘ Wliile James was y<'t a stripling/ says Mr. GifloKi, in an excellent passag»» on 
this subject,* ‘ho had bi'en indulginl with tlie cios'>-exainiuanon of the Scottish 
witches ; lor the doiav.iih ot his education, w'hich (thanks to the satelluies of the re- 
and KUzuheth) was at oiio* Irivolons and gloomy, had lendered liim eagerly 
impusitive after supernatural agent les, m which he had been trained from intaiicy to 
.believe. He appears to have t'nniishfd hnnselt nith all the magical hunberottbe 
times ; and from this, together with his small gleanings on the spot, to have drawn 
up his Dialogue, on W'hich he apparently prided hiinseH lu.ta little. I uit James w a^ 
an honest man ; lliose w'hoinade him credulous could not make hinl cruel and unjust, am 
many things occurred vviindi disturbed his confidence inliis creed befoie he lanie t- 
the tlirono of this kingdom. 1 1 may he leJMinublj" doubted whetlirr llnu-e w »s m 
indivulual in Knghirid ho < ared less about witclies than James J., at tl.e uk men 
of his accession. In the act which made witchcraft felony, he rather, follow ed tliei 
led, and was pushed on by some of the wisest and best men of the age, who coulo 
scarcely rest lam their iinpalieiu e for the ie-en,H tment of the old seventies. K\eD 
then the king hesitated, and the hill was recalled and re-cast thiee several times , 
yc‘t we are rmpiired to Indieve that witchcraft wais srnVcely heard of iu thu 
countiy “ till the example of the sapient Janies made the subject popular •/** 

To credit the tales of wilclicraft was an ciror bharecl by James with a 
great majorily of his people, both vulgar and reiinod; but that very iuqui- 
ijitiveness on the subject which ftas drawn upon him so much ridicule, at 
length enabled him to einan^'pate his mind almost, if not eniirely, from 
the popular superstition. He disbelieved, or doubted, on enquiry and re- 
flection } of those who sneer at bis weakness, the greater number reject 
these fables, as the mtdtitude of that day put faith in them, from prepos- 
fic^'sion, and tlie influence of general opinion. Because men have more 
light than their forefathers, they are too apt to imagine thatth^ have bet- 
ter^yes. The anxiety of James to prevent wanton oi care|jj||^acrifices 

^ 1 

* , Introduction to Ford’s Plays^ vol. i., p. cUju* 
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tlndf r the law which he had passed, was evinced*by his caution to the 
judges oti this point, his admonition to the young Prince Henry, on the 
Same h^ad, in a very kind and ji*dicitiiis letter,^ and his dissatisfaction 
with Winch and t'rew, followed by his own saving interference, in the 
case of the Leicestei shire witches. 

* It was not this caluifmiated prince,’ savs Mr. Gifford * who in 16 i 5 , despatched 
that monster of stiipulity and blood, Hopkins tlio vMtcldindpr, and Stern, accompa- 
nied by tw'o puritan ministers, and occasionally assisted, as it appears, by Mr. Ca*- 
laniy, “ to see that there was no fraud or uioii^ done and the good Mr. Baxter, 
who took no small satisfaction in tlio process. ‘‘ Tho hanging of a great number of 
watches,” as the latter says, “ by the discovery of Hopkins in 1 041-1646, is fumoitslif 
known.” And, indeed, so it ought to be, for it wu's «/ ]>erf'ormed. In Suffolk, 

and the neighbouring counties, in two years only, j\li. Ady says there were nearly 
a hundred hanged ; Hutchinson computes them at above fourscore ; Butter saya 
that, within the first year, throes'-rue wove bung in one shire alone ; and Zachary 
Grey affirms that he “ had seen a list of those who suffered for witchcraft during tho 
Prosbyterian domin itimi of the Tjuiig Bailiameiit, amounting to rnor* than three 
thousand names!” Yet wo hear of' nothing Hut the persecution of w'itchos by “ the 
sapient James,” and this base and sottish calumny is repeated from pen to pen 
Without fear and without shame.' — InlnuiucLion to Ford\ Flays. 

'riie king’s attention to liferatme was. at leaJjt free from the censure of 
costliness and prodigality which lias attached to some of his habits. A 
negligent profusion was, inih^ed. one of his predominent vices, and it 
lias been suggested (seiiously or satii ically) that his presents of money 
must liave been calculated in pounds Scots. Hut, whatever imputation 
of weakness or impi ovidence may attach to the king on this head, it must 
always b(‘ rcincmbvned that the expi nditure of his reign did, in fact, press 
very lightly on a peaceful and thriving nation ; and tlnitthe ditUculties he 
oxnt'rienced in raising money sprang, not from the exhaustion of his 
Bu';)jects, but from the desire of their representatives to make rigid 
terms with a monarch w hose prcdeces-^or had left the crown too proud 
and loo poor. 'The magnilicence which Janies incouiaged in his family 
and favourites, it it be a reproach, w'as that of the country and the time. 
With the increa.se of Avealth, a taste for luMiiy and exhibition had 
spread through all classes, I'he dramatists of that age prepetually revel 
in descriotions of vast riches, splendid show, and piodigal enjoyment. 
Long before James’s accession, the citizens of Loudon had petitioned 
for a relaxation of the smpptu ary laws respecting apparel ;and, on the other 
hand, it had been found necessary to prohibit the apprentices from wear- 
ing swords, rings, embroidery, silk, or jewels (\f gold or silver, andfiom 
going to any dancing, fencing, or musical schools. We wonder at the 
gorgeous attire of Hay and Buckingham : but the dress of a common* 
place gallant in their time exceeded, in ridiness and expense, the most 
elaborate extravagance of our own simplei* S^e. The sober liverymen 
of London decked themselves, on days of state, with chains of gold, 
pearl, or diamonds.-j* 'J’he wealthy merchant. Sir Paul Pindar, bad a 
diamond valued at thirty thousand pounds, which he lent to the kiag on 
great occasions, but refused to sell.J It was said by the Prince ot An-* 

^ * Whov© hlj^^erves’ ' Ye have often heard me say that most miracles 
days prove butil^sions.’ — Progrcs^^cs of King James, p. 304. 

t Progresses of K. James, iii. 5al. \ iii» tijl* b* 

fanuary 1830. 
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iialt, in 1610, after seeing ^ the pleasant fiiiimols npon the water, and 
within the city, which, at this time, w'ere extraordinary, in hoinfar of the 
lord Tiiayor and citi/ens.’ that there^na^no state noroly in the world that 
did elect their magistrates with such niagniticicnce, except the city of 
A^enice, iinto which the city of London cometh very near/* These exhibi- 
tions were more splendid, and though quaint and whrnslcaL savouredinoie 
of intellect-and invention than the .*-imdar ^ triumphs’ of the pie^cnt day, 
^ In this age of splendour a?ul expense, the amusements of M hitehall 
shone forth nitli suipassing brilliancy. ^1 he Kng ish court had far out- 
stripped tiiat of France in refined inagi.ificencc ; and seldom, perhaps, in 
any countiy. have llie arts which ndnnnister to elegant Inxmy been dis- 
play ed in a more resplendent and fascinating union than when Queen 
Anne^ with the flo wer of Knglish beauty and nobility, presented one of 
those sweet and lefarncd poetic visions, tlie masques of Johnson. What- 
ever was fflaost pcrfo( t in music, song, dance, mechanism, or scenic 
decoration, combined to the grac'fc these exquisite pageants; and tlic en- 
chantnrmts of a night, made gloiicns by such ariille( rs fs ^ Hen’ aiul 
Inigo, and the colleagues with wln-m they were satislied to labour, lived 
long ill recollection and ^,‘ra(’ition, and were not finitlessly icmeinbeied, 
"iTere are numberless thoughts and turns of phrase in ‘ Lomus,’ and in 
otlier poems of Milton, w hich may be distinctly traced to the masques of 
King Jameses court. It has been said, and never was a bold a.-sbertion less 
liappy, that the taste of Anne, in diversions of this kind, was * vulgar;* 
the conclusion has probalily 1 ecu arrived at with the proa*ptitude usual 
in such cases, by goneraliziug on some expressions of an ilknatured letter 
(obviously written in a rnonient of spleen and personal disappointment), 
in which Sir Dudley Carleton passes a brief ciiticism on the ^ Masque of 
Blackness/ 


COBBETTLS TREATISE ON INDIAN CORN. 


[from the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NO. XXI. JULY, 1829.] 

It is a properly of genius, not only to be in Ivve with its chosen pur- 
suit. but at the same time to make others in love with it. Mr. Cobbett 
writes about his own beloved coin, as he calls it, with an enthinsiaslio 
freshness (hat communicates itself to the nio.st listless* reader : it is hardly 
possible to ketp the plough o^it of the ground as you read his descripti- 
on of the plant and the history of its cuhivation. It is not, however, only 
BO with this his last and gf^Wiest hobby, but it was so with all former 
ones. Which of his readers has not wished to plant locust t*ees ? Who 
could turn over the Cottage Economy without envying the cabbage-gar- 
den acid the bee-hive? How many .orchardirtts have bought his apple- 
-trees ! When (>obbett loves, he loves with all his heart and soul : the 
i(jontemp!ntion of the object of his affections warms his imagination into a 
^ow, and he grasps it with the athletic power of a man to whom naturae 

- - - < - y 

* * Rso£^refiies gf King James, voh ii., p« 370 , 
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lias beep liberal in botli pliysical and intellectual gjtts. Like all true lo- 
vers too, he lin'ls no pleasure in aught else; he turns nway with indiffer- 
ence from all but the favourite subject, and resents with the fury of a wild 
animal the solicitati ns of any other claimant upon his attentions. Wo 
are persuaded by ('obbett, that liis corn is tlie best and greatest benefit 
tliat could be best.o\^d upon the country ; but Ihen we have before, un- 
der his influence, dreamed of nothing but locust trees; we have been 
wrapped in wonder o^er the productive power of cabbages; we have 
been ta ight by him to detest tea-slop, and to place the juice of John 
Barleycorn^, and the fat of the pea-fc<l hog above all other eartldy plea- 
sures. If, therefore, we setun in our accounts of (!ohbett’s last and most 
amusing publication, to lean too much to the side of our author, it must 
be remembered, that we are easily persoaded by the rural Cobbe^t — the 
political is, to our minds, another and far less useful iftau. 

The value of Indian Corn has nevcr,been disputed : it coffld not, by 
men who had ever seen the com of Ameiica, or the maize of the more 
soutliern districts ofFiMiice. Its introduction into England has not been 
speculated upon ; for it was supposed tin re w'as an in limine objection, 
that in our climate it would not ripen. In the more northern part of 
France, for the same reason, its ciil(iv»tion is not known, and in the map 
prefixed to Arthur Young’s Travels in lYance and other countries, way 
be seen a line drawn across the country, which line he ►considered wn^ 
the limir of the maize country. Neitln^r has this experiment till now been 
tried, lor (mhbcit’s corn is a diffinent \ariety of Indian or American, 
from that cultivated eitlier in the new or old world. It appears tliat it iis 
a dwarlis'ii species, and one which will not only ripen in this counby, but 
produce results of tertility be^ ond that calculated upon in the United 
Stales in the most prosperous seasons. It was an .accident which thiew 
it into jMi. ('ol)bctt’s hands ; his son brouglit some seeds from plantti 
growing in .a gentleman’s garden in the Urench province of Artois, and it 
was only at tins son's repeated entreaty that he was prevailed upon to try 
its effects, Andcxcn this entreaty Irom a son might not have prevailed, 
had not the iiillueuce of a shcples/> night from the heat of summer, led to 
a. conversation to be follow'e<l by results so impo taut. The moment of 
conception of great dt'|igns is a proper sulject of record, and every bo- 
dy has read Gibbon’.s pompous description of the scene and circumstan- 
ces under whicii the idea of wilting the history of the Decline and Fall of 
the Homan Empire presented itself to his ininci. Mr. (h>bbe(t has maik- 
ed mimiti ly the epoch, which in future ages will lie called the Epoch of 
the Rise of Indian (lorn in England. It was on the 7th of June at night 
• — the night was hot — Cobbett was lying wvtWiis son in a garden-house-— 
they could not sleep — but it is right that the father of corn, the modern 
Triptolemus, shouldhimsclf inform us of tiie origin of his offspring. It 
used to be s id of a mineralogical pr.ofessor at Cambridge, that he was as 
eloquent about a stone as another man could be on the death of his firsJi 
born. Cobbett is alwa) s eloquent, for all his subjects .are his children,, 
and he is as^iuterestW in the progress of Indian corn, or locust trees, tr 
I'iewtown pippins, or whatever may take his dancy, as he is in tffat o£ 
Jobo M.; or James Cobbett, tbetwo hopeful sUdeuU Af Lincoln’s Imu 
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MANNERS O#' THE SWISS. 

THE FAIR PAYSANNE. 

t‘ 

[fromthe new monthly magazine, no. era. JULY, 1829 .] 

It has long been the fashion to dect}'^ the morals of our French neigh* 
hours as notoriously had, and to laud those of the tranquil and secluded 
Swiss as good, par excellence. 'To both of these established opinions 
there ajre an iniinite number of exceptions, more especially to the latter. 
To the old saying pioint d*ar^nif, point dc Suisse, may be added — • 
seek not jpurity in tiie hind where it is professed, an well seek it in a 
monastery.” Many instances maybe given of this, of which the follow- 
ing may s«»rve as a specimen ; thougli conitaiy, in its details, to the Insto 
of those who see only innocence and simplicity in Alpine manners, and 
end their tours with the most dcl'ghtfiil predilections, for the people. In 
a sweet village nearThoiin, in the (hiiiton of lleriio, was a very handsonio. 
pnysamie, one of the live daughters of a bricklayer : beaiily is ra’e in 
the C antons, both in mountain and valley, so that tlie attractions of tliis 
girl paved the Way to lier speedy celebrity. She was taken into the ser-» 
vice of an affluent fain.ly of Berne, that treated her with extreme kind- 
ness, and regarded her in a light rather above the stalion of a domestic. 
They had an only son, who 11 desperately in lov^e with this worn m, and 
contrary to Swiss ideas in general on these subjccds, (as a hundred lomNi 
d'or more or less will often break off an <‘ngageinent, if the for possess- 
ing them meets the lover’s eye a few weeks Ix fore he is to w ed anotlier,) 
lie resolved to marry her. 'I'he parents would not Ifcar of su< h a propo- 
sal, and he was driven to adopt the alternative of waving the ceremony, 
as the fiiir paysanne did not testify any stern scruples. She was main- 
tained by her lover in coinfoitand even splendour, and the young Ber- 
nois continued entirely devoted to his passion. Tlr^ steps of this woman, 
thiongh life were doomed to be marked with tragical events ; and were 
any Swiss endowed with dramatic power, thev wojdd furnish a sulllcient- 
ly impassioned and varied subject. In spite of the attachment <Tnd study 
of the youth to gratify herein every thing, she either was not perfectly 
satisfied to inspire one flame alone, or else his own ardent feelings made 
him jealous on slight causes, lie was jealous, however, with all the fury 
of an Italian, though this fury, instead of being turned on his mistress, 
was diiected, unfortiinatelyfSrilely against himself. One day he came re- 
solved on deadly purposes to her door, being well-armed, and having an 
idea that he should find the object of his suspicions in company with that 
of his Ipve. They proved to be vain, as she was discovered sitting alone 
Send tranquil. The infuriated Swiss drew a pistol from his pocket and 
fired at her, inflicting only a wound in the arm, which, together with the 
afirigjit, caused her to fall helpless on the floor. Persuaded he had slain • 
the fair paysanne, he retrtated to the head of the stairs, and heroically 
• blew his brains Out with the remaining pistol. The anguish of the pareitt# 
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InaV be^coaceivedj for he was their only child. The now lonely object of 
his affection, instead of losing her time in vain regrets and laraentabons, 
determined, with the true fe«lmgof her country to draw some pr'cuiiiary 
advantange from the circmnstance. She accordingly brought an action 
against the parents for the wound inflicted on her by the son, and the 
coniinement that refilled from it. Strange to siy, the former agreed to 
allow her an annual income, in order to hush the proceedings. Cover- 
ed with theec/rt^of this tragical event, she was no sooner recovered, than 
she resolved on fresh conquests. Her personal attractions, and the no- 
toriety so.Jately conferred, rendered this no diflii ult eirciunstance, in a 
town the morals of which are so lax as nt Beriio. A wine merchant, in 
good circumstances, and a native of the place, was a successor in the 
attachment of this woman, whose .extravi^gance and profusioh*in the 
course of a couple of years brought him to ruin and bankruptcy. Wiien 
he was no longer able to supply tjie profusion of the 'pay sarnie, 
who seemed to regard all the good things of this life as made only for 
her enjoyment, she withdrew her countenance from him. The Hernois 
merchant was unable to endure the separafion : he strove in vain against 
the hardness of his fate ; and then, to end at once his sulferings and his 
love, he also blew ins brains out. I'hesc events cansed great notice, as 
they nere so unusualiii the annals of Swiss history, political or domestic ; 
it being very rare for love to possess so absorbing an wifluence on the 
mind in this country, as to induce a man to forego li(b, liberty, and 
above all, the enjoyment of a good property, merely for a sentimental 
alfection. Werter, it is true, is read, but wtio ever heard of his exam- 
ple being followed in this land before? it absolutely filled the natives 
with astonishment. Where divorces take place with such cordial good- 
will on so many occasions, and are countenanced by the law — where 
love is lost and renev^ed, and lost again, by this cabn, calculating people 
in whose eye the glittering louis d’or has infinitely more charms than 
Cupid or his mother — it might well excite surprise and deep comment, 
that two men of note should be so desperate in folly ns to send them- 
selves into the other world for a light and chaugealile love. 'The Swiss have 
been patriots, and flaming ones, though now no more so, and as such 
have justly and conspijiously figured in history; but wlioever thought, 
eithei in the drama or in the tale, of making them figure as dying and 
despairing lovers — as helpless subjects of the goft, sweet passion, ol’ con- 
temning all things for its Scike — riches, glory, life, &c. ! The thing 
would carry contradiction in the face of it; but these events prove, as 

Lord B once observed, that there are things at times, in real life, 

wilder and more strange than the wiWtet romance. Previous to 
the last circumstance, the object of these violent deeds had return- 
ed to the village 'xjf I’hoiin, near the home of her fathers ; where, 
installed in a good dwelling, she continued to receive the yieense 
and adoration of admirers, neither shunned for her scandalous life* 
nor for the fatal events to which it had led ; and at the intercession 
,of one of the latter, Vho happened to be a man of greater note than Jthofe 
she had destroyed, was allowed by the magistrates often to come to 
although she had beeu eialed some time befori^ to the distanc# 
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StiS^EHSTlTlONS or ITALY, 


of a few Ip agues; ani this distinguished individual went weekjy to th© 
authorities to obtain permission that so shameless a character should 
enter gates where neither corruption nor an enemy’s loot once dared to 
come. That these things should take place in a land of buch extreme 
and strict morality, may well he matter of surprise; hut the boasted 
pinity, as well as glory, ol the land, is a thing now oV record and leiuem)* 
brance, but not of practice. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF ITALY. 

THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OP FERRAGOSTO. 


[prom Br.ACKWOOn's EniNBRRGIJ MAGAZINE, FOR JOLY.] 

^^Temptedby a beautiful spring-morning, I rose early, and quitted Flo- 
rence by the gate of Sant» (Voce. Passing tiie mills arnl the fall of the 
Arno, 1 followed tl»e direction of the river, and gazed with delight upon 
the fres i and lovely landscape. A vino-covered hill was crowned with 
small and elegant villas, which stood in relief before the romantic elifls of 
Fiesole. still surmounted with Etruscan walls, and distinguished by the 
bold tower which selves as a belfry to the cathedral. 

I now began toobbcrve that the fields are without labourers, and that 
every peasant L met was attired in holiday apparel, and proceeding with 
eager step, as if to some scene of f stivity. Walking leisurely onward I 
reached at length a faim-house, before the door ol which a young tree 
had just been planted. Streamers and knots of libbaniK, adorned w ith 
tinsel, were suspended from the branches, and glittered gaily in the ioli- 
age; liranclies with similar adornments, and a ciown of flowers, shaded 
one of the windows, and the air was resounding witli the matin-music of 
several peasants. Suddenly the bowery window was opened, and three 
Voung peasant be auties, fresh and brilliant as the morning, appeared in 
picturesque costume, and repaid with giacefnl smiles the salutations of 
their friends and lovers. This paVoral scene rcniini'led me that it was the 
first of May, and that the antique festival of Calendi Maggio was about to 
be celebrated by these happy dwellers in the vale of Arno. Soon the 
rustic minstrels began a lively measure, the young people assembled be- 
fore the house, and, joining I ands, danced with a rapid and bounding 
movement round tlie May-tjee, while the older peasants were busily ar- 
ranging breakfast upon a loii^ table under the shade of a vine trellice 
which served as a vestibule to the house. This ph asing groups formed a 
picture worthy of Teniers or Bassano, or ratlier of tlie more graceful pen- 
cil of Paoliiia Gauftier of Florence. Taking out my sketch-book, I be- 
gan to draw the picturesque scene before me, and had nearly completed 
m./ pencil-sketch, when I was discovered. Immediately the master of the 
hoiisb approached me, and, with looks of cordial kindness, invited me to*^ 
join their rural ff stival. While I hesitated to comply, one of his daugh- 
ters left the circling group^ and; presenting liei band; invited me to join 
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file- dance. Tliis temptation it vras not in human n^iire to resist. I add- 
ed another link to the chain of oancers, and we bounded lound die May- 
tree with increased energy and rapidity. When the dance was conclud- 
ed, I olfcred to ray hosts the sketch 1 had made of their rustic festival, 
and it was honoured by immediate insertion in the frame of a coloured 
print representing tlie V\ andei juo’ Je\\ ; after which he sat down in cor- 
dial intimacy to breakfast. A diuiinutive and greyheaded old man^ who 
had enlivened our rural meal by many pleasant songs^ wdiich he accom- 
panied on the bass, was loudly summoned by the chddren after breakfast to 
tell them the wonderful Instoiy of Ferragosto, Calcndi Maggio^ and their 
sisters Btfanna and Mc'/za Quaresnna. He yie lded at length tothe soli- 
citations of the whole party, to which I added mine^ Iting cinionsto hear 
a specimen of the quaint and original eloquence of a rural hrprori^aiorr. 
Immediately the peasants hoisted the little imtn upon* the table, erowned 
him with a cap of g it paper, andin\es(td bim with a printed bed-quilt by 
way of mantle, 'biie orator then grasped a wine-llask mated with plated 
straw, and exclaimed: — “ Itagazzi ! Haga/ze! e voi nltri tiitti qunnti, as- 
coltate !*’ After a pause, during which he applied the bottle to his lips, 
he said, with an air ol bidierons solemnity, £#iiad this true and pleasant 
history from Fern-g<'sto hiin^tdf. He told it me during his last appear- 
ance on earth, and i will give it you so exactly in his word^ and voice, 
that you may suppose him actually sitting before you.’’ Then expand- 
ing his chest, and deepening his voice, he continued : “ Duuque io son 
Ferragosto !” (JJchold mo then Ferragosto !; At these words the excit- 
ed group became sdent and motionless, and the children gazed with ea- 
ger looks, and open mouths, upon Ferragosto, who now threw back his 
bead, elevated his shoulders to iiievease his bulk, expanded his arms, and 
sifter looking gra\ely round the circle, began Ids recital, of which, how- 
ever, 1 profess only to render the spirit, the language being in that bur- 
lesque style of the sixteenth century, which is endurable only in the ori- 
ginal Italian. 

There was once a great king named Charlemagne, who was, besides, 
emperor of Koine. After many and many battles and conquests, he 
came into oui country wiflia numerous retinue of gieat personages; and 
my father, although notldng hut a sausage-maker of Belgioso. was one of 
the party. King Chaileinagne prized men of talent in all classes of soci- 
ety ; and my father, who was a distinguished artist in his line, was made 
much of at court. IJnfortvinalely, however, he died upon the journey, 
after rocoinmending his childien to the paternal care of his good king 
and patron, whom we accompanied to Florence. 'J'he conqueror, who 
had destroyed so many cities, amused himsdf with rebuilding the city of 
Flowers. He collected there the population scattered through the neigh- 
bourhood ; and many of his courtiers, to whom he granted feudal privi- 
leges, established tlieipselves in Florence, and contributed to the emlv^Hish- 
ment of this new metropolis. ' 

“■ Before his departure Charlemagne wished to sec the environs of Flo- 
^rence, and being att?acted by the high celebrity of the fairies of Fie^ol^ 
he went there w ith a numerous, retinue, in whicii were my brotlier. my two 
sisters^ and myself. When the codrt had arrived before the Buche delle 
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Fate, at Fiesole, the tniperor deposited tiiere some rich presents ; and, ift 
let'irii, lie was most <iraciousIy received by the iairies, who granted an 
especial booii to e\ery one of his attendants. They made the famous pala- 
din Orlando invulnerable ; for it is altogether a mistake to say that he 
WMs born so. Maugis was endowed with all the knowledge requisite to 
make a good necromancer ; and. in, short every 0 {ie had some favour 
granted, except my youngest sister, Mezza Quaresima, who would not 
ask any. and was cruelly punished, as you shall hear anon. For my own 
fihare. I requested the fairies to make irje immortal. Satisfied, however^ 
with a 1)1 ief existence every year. I begged only for a renewal of life du- 
ring the first week of August, and conditioned that Ibis period should be- 
come a festival, during which my return to eartii should be annually ce- 
lebrate^l by rejoicings and banquets. You shall now hear how I termi- 
nate my annual existence. 1 go at midniglit to the abode of the fairies, 
whose dooifis always open to me. and there 1 find a cask of wine, the de- 
licious poison of w hich takes away 'my life. 1 drink and drink until 1 fall 
asleep, and then I ex[)ire in good faith, and very comfortably. On the 
(lav aupo.Uied for mv resuscitation, the iairies bring me t> life again in 
lliis manner. I’hey cutopm a large, fat, welbpickled sow, put me into 
tlie inside, and carelolly stitch up the orifice, 'riien the faries apply a me- 
lon to the pig’s snout, tlirongh which the grateful odour penetrates to rny 
no.itrils. Gradually 1 return to life ; the sow is again cut open, and I 
jump out of my grave as Khnd.some and lively as ever. 

‘‘ My brother Calendi Maggio was gifted with music, and ever since, 
the first of May has been a festival on which the I’uscans honour his 
luetnory by songs and May-trees. My eldest sister llefana had the auda- 
city to beg that she might herself become a fairy, and her ambition was 
gratified on condition that every year, on the night of the sixth of Janu- 
arv, she would frighten the children by threatening k) cut in two all those 
who plagued their nurses, or would not eat their porridge wiihoiit pulling 
faces. My other sister, who unwi.sely rejected the proll’ored gifis of the 
fairies, had soon reason to repent; for, had she only asked pei mission to 
eat meat in l^ent, she would have escaped a miserable death. During 
licr pregnancy, she was seized at Mid-Leni with an irresistible longing 
for a Bologna sausage ; and. to make bad worse, she devoured it eagerly, 
and without cooking, 'fliis heinous crime was discovered, betrayed, and 
pronounced unpardonable.^ My poor sister was condemned to the dread- 
ful puniKlirnent of being sawn in two, and the only remi.ssion granted was 
the privilege of dying incognita in the garb of a nun. In memory of this 
catastrophe, and in the Piezza fiadella, the very spot where it took place, 
the sad spectacle is reneweif '^svery year at Mid-Lent, by sawing in two n 
wooden puppet, which is still called the Monaca.’' 
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[prom the oriental herald, for julv, 1829 .] 

The appeai ance, dress, and manners of the Arabs of IMuscat, differ but: 
little from those of Yemen, and the coast of Hadramaut. In stature, they 
are of the middle size, but almost inv at iably slender. Yludf physiogno- 
my is not so marked as that of most of the Desert Arabs, from their race 
beinjr more mixed with foreigners brought among them by trade. J'he 
complexions of those of pure Arab .descent, are much fairer here than in 
any part of Arabia that I have visited, from the southern borders of Pa- 
lestine. to the Indinn Ocean — though^ excepting tlie plains oV Babylonia^ 
Muscat is the hottest place I ever experienced, in any part of the world. 
From the preference which seems to be*ven here, to handsome Abyssini- 
an women over all others, there are scarcely any persons able to afford thia 
luxury, who are without an Abyssinian beauty, as a wife, a mistress, or 
a .slave. This has given a cast of Abyssinian feature, and a tinge of Abys- 
sinian complexion, to a large portion of the inhabitants of Muscat; besides 
which, there are many handsome, tall and young slaves, who are assign- 
ed the most honourable places, as rulers of^ their masters’ household^ 
though still slaves; and others again, who by the death of their masters^ 
or other causes, have obtained their freedom, and enriched themselves, so 
as to become the principitl merchants of the place. 

A distinguished person of this last description, had tecently arrived 
here with ail his family and suite from Bombay. This man was a native 
of Oondar, tall, handsome, and of regular featmes, approaching to the 
Furopean form ; but his complexion was a jet black, and his hair short 
and woolly, though he had nothing else in his appearance that was African* 
Jle was orjginally brought from Massowah, on the Red Sea, and sold as a 
slave at Muscat, Having the good fortune to serve a most excellent 
master, and being himself a faithful servant, he was admitted an .adopted 
heir to all the propeity, there being no children to claim it; and, as isc 
not unfreqiiently the cJlse in similar invstances, of a faithful slave serving a 
benevolent owner, he was invested with all the propeity by will, before 
his master’s death. Not Ipiig aftei, or when the time required by the law 
had been fulfilled, he married the widow of hi.s benefactor, and took her 
and all her relatives under his protectioA. Making a voyage to India^ 
he remained long enough, as a fixed reside|)4^ti Bombay, to establish hirf 
domicile there and in virtue of this, was considered to be a British subject 
end permitted as such, to sail his vessels under the British flag. One of 
th^se, tlie Sulirnany, commanded by an English captain, toucjied at 
Muscat, on her way to Bussorah. Some slaves were put on board of* 
her, against the English captain’s remonstrances ; and the agents of th© 
owner, who was himself at Bombay, seemed to think, that though thefl: 

* principal was sufficiently an Englishman, bjj adoption or domicile,!© 
obtain an English flag for hif tessels^, yet that they were sufficiently 
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Arabs to be justified 'in conductintr their own business, even ip these 
ships, as Arab merchants. I’lie SuHmany sailed for Biissorah, was ex- 
amined and captured by his IVJ«ajesty's ship labourite, the Hon. Cao- 
tain Maude, in tlu' <bdr, was sent to Bombay, and there condemned in 
the Court oi' Admiialty, as a lawful prize for being found with sl»\es on 
board, under English colours, and accordingly condemned. The Abys- 
siiiian, finding his interests shaken by tiiis .stroke in India, had letuvned 
to what he consideied his real home, and had brought all his family an^ 
^domestics witli him. d here were many genuine Abyssinians, and others 
mixed with Arab blood in their descent, settleil here, as merchants of wealth 
and importance, and this returning Abyssinian was ie(.eived among them 
all wit(;i marks ofuniversal respect and consideration. There are also 
found here, a number of African negroes; but these from their inferiority 
of capacitv and understanding to the Abyssinians, seldom or ever ob- 
tain their freedom, or arrive at any distinctinn, but continue to perforiii 
the lowest offices, and the most ^orions duties, during all their lives. 

These three classes are all mahomniedans, and of the Soonee sect 
Their deportment is grave, and their manner taciturn and serious ; but 
there is yet an air of cheerlulness. and a look of content, and good-nature, 
mixed with what would be other\vi.se forbidding by its coldness. Beards 
are universally worn, but these are by nature thin and scanty ; they are 
generally preserved of the natural colour, and not dyed, as with the Per- 
sians; though h(5mna, the stain used for that purpose, is here applied 
freely to the soles of the feet and the palms of the hands, as well as co- 
liel, or sunneh, the Aiabic and 1'urkish names of antimony, to the eyes, 
from an idea that it increases their sparkling ellect, and preservt s the 
Bight. Rings are sometime.^ worn, with the turquoise, or fironzi stone. 
Bet in them. The dress of the men is simply a shirt and trow.sers, of fine 
muslin, slightly girded round the waist, open sandals of-woiked lea- 
ther, and a" turban of small blue, checked cotton * wi'h silk and cot- 
ton border, of red and yellow, — a mamifacluro peculiar to the town 
of Sahar, to the north-west of Muscat, on the coast, In the girdle 
is wwn a crooked dagger ; and over the shoulders of the mer- 
chants is thrown a purple cotton cloth, of Surat ; while the military, 
or people of goveinment, wear a neatly made wooden shield, hung by a 
leathern strap over the siioulder, and either bang the sword loosely 
above it, or carry it in th^ir hand. Nothing can surpass the simplicity 
of their appearance, or the quality of value, betw een the dresses of the 
Wealthiest and ^ the lowest classes of the people. The garments of the 
prince, taken altogether, witflont his arms, could not have cost more, I 
should conceive, than aboi)*^' an English guinea; and his arms were not 
nearly so costly as i.s usual among the northern Arabs and the Turks. 
Notwithstanding which however, the people of Muscat seemed to me to 
be the .cleanest, neatest, best dressed, and most gentlemanly ol all the 
^rabs, that I had ever yet seen, and inspired, by their first approach^ 
a feelintr of confidence, good-will, and respect. 
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CHARACTER OF THE TURKS. 


[from the new monthly M\G\7I\E FOPv AIGUST.] 

The Turk is a volnpluary ou pri'iriple. In office or out ofit, invests 
with })()wer, or lazils whiling away his davs. hi.i \i'om n anil his pipe, 
opium or the hoitle, together with his personal decoration. eno-4ge au.l 
absorb the gr ater part of his thoughts ami his tiuu*. I ’is liareui is the 
most ot nainented part of ids cstablishunnif , and uoiu u the chief (iraia 
upon his expenditure : when at lioiye he is chieHy with them, anil they 
fire brought up in utter ignorance of every thing but tiie obligation and 
the art of in nistering to t> e gratilicaliiyi of liieir lord and master 'I'iie 
man of (pndiiv in Constantinople assni^s a look of gravity — we take 
the chu‘f leatures bom Mr. iMaiblerrs !/Wrnc/.v tit — walks a 

slow pace, has an air of indoltnice and shidlles somewhat in his gait, 
'i'liis is a maik hoti ton. He wears Ins turban over bis right eye, 
sports a uos(‘g:>y, and an immense striiclnre of pantaloons^ and smokes 
his elnbompie lor hours, without uttering a word, wrapped in solemn rc- 
\eiie. ddils is tiue dignltv. Relaxing from the fatigues of ilignity, lift 
slides along the streets towaids the l offeednmse, with an amber rosary 
d *ngl ng at Ins wri'^t, looking' neilln r to the right n(»r the left, nor even 
regaiding any tiling* that meets his eye — the corpse of a lajah, or the 
trniiiMted head of a Oreek, 'The trembling Jew (lies at his approach; 
and the uiiwai y bd'ank, if he ob^trn^ts his path, gets elbowed out of tbo 
W'ay. it is too troobl some to kick him. i)n reaching the calfc, an abject 
Ciiristnni, an Arrne.iiaii, salaanis him to the earth, — spreads the newest 
mats for tn ' lllfendi, me^ents the richc'^t cup. and kisses the hern of his 
ganm nt, or at le st hi > hand. If the coffee disolcases, the Turk stoims, 
and perhaps hurl-, the cno, with a tlionsnnl eniscs on his mother, at the 
head of the trightcriod Armenian. If a friend outers the apartment, som© 
minutes 4'lapse before they exchange salaams, and if conversation en- 
sues, it is only by a word at a time, and at intervals of ihe smoking of a 
pipe*. Topics of discourse arc usually scarce. One exhibits a knife, 
and the other examines it, liilt and blade, and^when he has got throngU 
bis pipe, exclaims, with redVrence to the workmanship, or his own enjoy- 
inents, “ (iod is great T’ A brace of pistols is next produced'~lhis, is an 
eternal theme — eternal, as a topic, like tlie wearher with us, not of con- 
tin. ious conversation. Tiiey are admired, due time liououied with 

the same exclamation as the knife ; and nothing farther is uttered, till 
perhaps some learned Ulema (the ulemas are tlie great talkers, like the 
lawyers elsewhere.) expatiates upon some interesting* point, astronojiiy or 
politics, for the eddicatiori (d‘ the smokers. How, for instance, the sun • 
shines in the east and the west, and every where Iwams on a land of 
^loslems how Ihe Fadishaws of Europe pay the Sultan tiiimte -^bo\? 
the Giaours of England are greater rhaii thos« of France, because they 
make better knives and pistols — how the Dey of Algiers took the Ei»g .7 
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lish admiral In the f^te engagement, destroyed his fleet, and dismissed 
liitn oil condition of paying an annual tribute — and how the L'hristian 
ainbass’tdor came, like a (log, to the footstool of the Sultan, to. feed on 
the imperi,d bounty. The Klfendi now quits the c^iffe with the usual pi- 
ous ejaculation, ti e writ t bowing him out, in the fulness of his gratitude 
for the fourth part of a farthing, and retires haugKAl\ and slowly to his 
harem, glancing, p<Thaps. at a merry-andrew as he moves along, but 
never sulloring even a smile to play upon his lips. 

In the harem, the women yie with each other in eliciting the smiles of 
their coinniou lord ; one show's the rich silk she has ernbioidered for his 
Test, another plays on a sort of spinet, and a third di-plays her vnluptur- 
ous form in a pas de senl. At his evening ablutions, one obsequious 
lady Vetches a phial of rose-water to perfume his beard, anot. er bri gs a 
mirror with a mother-of-pearl handle, another carries an embroidered 
napkin. Suoper is brought in by a host of slaves and servants ; for, 
contrary t<» tlie common reoresmitation, especially Pouqiie\ ille's, in most 
harems, Mr. Madden says, tl*onliuary attendants have ac *css to the 
womeirs apartments. The Indies stjtiid before the gn at man while lie 
eats ; and when he firiisKes. fresh dishes are brought in, a*i.‘ tin* ladies 
show their breeding by helping themselves with the linger and thumb 
only, and in not very voraciously swallowing the sweetmeats. After 
supper, small bottles ol rosoiilio are often produced ; and of this liqueur^ 
Mr. Madden, whose profession give him frequent admittance to these 
sacred retreads, has seen the ladies take three or four ‘glasses in the coutse 
of a few r«inut<'S. One of the fir.st sIuncs generally presents the pi[)e on 
bis knee, and somet’mes one of the wives filings the coffee, and kissear 
her lord’s hand at the same time. Tlie ceremonial is, perhaps, often 
loosely observed ; and Fouqueville must lie mistaken, in asserting the 
Turks I'eturn to their harems without relaxing one panicle of their grai- 
vitv. Tue evening is often spent with all tlie levity and tumult of licen* 
tiousness, and roars of laughter are audible in adjoining houses. Mr, 
Madden even ascribes the gravity of the Turk, during die day, to the 
exhaustion of his spirits from previous excitement, in company with a 
French physician, he often dined with a young Effeudi, who liad no 
ecruple about exhibiting his wives, who attended on the guests at table, 
Jde has seen a Turk reclining on the di\ans, smolling his long chibouque, 
and one of his wives, generally the favourite, shampooing his feet with 
her soft fingers, and jKjrforming this operation for hours together. This 
must be supreme luxury. Idie most delightful of his reveiies, when 
eating opium, a Turk assured him, was imagining himself thus shampoo- 
ed by the dark-eye<i houries. M' Paradise. 

Mr. Madden has entered *the penetralia of harems belonging to high 
and low, and, among the lowest, found no dearth of luxury or loveliness. 
In the harem of a pipe -manufacturer, who kept a stall in the bazaar, he 
Tvas ushered into an apartment furnished with costly carpets and richly- 
covered divans. Among the women, lie distinguished the pale Circas- 
jsian, the languid Georgian, the slender Greek, and the voluptuous Otto, 
man. His skill and his* patience were taxed by all, but only one, a 
Sciote girl just purchased^ required bis assistance. The malady of tho 
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foor n^ir! wns jnrrief, and the burden of her comolaints importunhies fo 
him to persuade her master to sell her, and ^et some Cliristian to redeem' 
her: which eventually he accoinolislfed, and had the pleasure of seeinsj 
tile j^ratetul ^riote return to her count lyriien. She had cost the Turk 
th ree iiund ed dollars, while all the pipes on his stall vveie not wo ' tli fifty. 
But tills wns not the t>nly case, in the matter of domestic expense, which 
surprised Mr. iVT.uldeu. “ 'Mieie is hardly a Turk of iny acquaintance,’^ 
say s he, who docs not lead a life «»f iudoh ncc, smoke his pipe all day, 
spend his time in s'liinterinj^ from caff to calYe, sport a splendid suit at 
the Beirarn Turkish Raster , and maintain three or four wives, and dou- 
ble the niimher of slaves; and yet has no ostensible means of living, no 
profession, no aiiparent iiicorne, no available resources. Such is the 
condition,” he ad Is, ‘‘ of two-tfiirds of Constantinople.” These oannot 
all subsist u[)on evtortijins foui the Bayahs, as Mr. Madden apparently 
supposes; many of them ae probably owuers of Siauis and» Timares ; 
but Tu’ks will not talk of their alT.iirs* if you ask a question, all tho 
answer vou got is, ‘‘ God is great,” — vvMcli puts an extinguUher upon 
furflier em[un'V. 

Turkl 'h women, however high their rank, Mr, ^Tadilen affirms, can 
neither re.nd nor write. Dr. Clarke must h:ne mistaken the papers found 
in the Seraglii), for su b as wvre pro'oably written bv the black eunuchs. 
In all Ills travels in the 'rurkish empire, Mr. Madden never found but 
one who could write, and tliat was a* Damietta. She was a Levantine 
(diristiad. mil her ]^eculiar talent wns regarded as soinet'iing super* 
human. Di. tdirke describes the teeth of Ihirkish wmmen as generally* 
d\ed black, which Mr. Madden denies, with a creclat Judeem, To Mr, 
IMadderi, the women appear never to feel the constraint of confinement. 
They are gay and happy ; they embroider, play on a rude sort of 
fipiniic t, and ^iug iiit wmiriable songs —voice and music equally execra- 
ble. Tliey are the loveiiest women in the world as to features, but their 
foiins have no a lvarrage of dress; they are kept in no shape, and to 
be fat is an objci t of passion ite desire. Their complexion is care- 
fully preserved — pale and transparent — and beautifully contrasted by 
very black hail, and eyes as soft and dark as the gazelles. I’lieir eyes 
are full of sleep, and tkeir hearts full of passion,'* The larger the eye^ 
and the more arched the brow, the greater the charm. The frequent use 
of the bath softens and smooths the complexion, but renders it more 
sensibh’ to the insidious approaches of time. Personal attractions are, 
of course, all in all w ith Turkish women, and every art is used to enhance 
them. (’osmedi<’s abound, and Mr. Madd*en got into high favour with 
one lady by suggesting a substitute for soip^lliing, the use of which she 
ditdiked. The s?ir7ne, a sort of pigment, w used not to elevate the arch 
of the brow, but to extend it ; the beauty of the eye depends on the 
elongation, and the Turkish ladies have made the discovery. The^ staitt 
their nails and tinger-tops yellow, and some even the toes. Women of * 
n low'er rank use rouge, but others only paint the lips. Amulets are 
irorri in abundaru'e, Ibr various purposes — to make them fat, or fruitful ' 
or to avert an evd eye, or the devil. A friangujar piece of paper is worn 
to preserve the lustre of the eye, and a bag with mummy^dust for some** 
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tViiiis; else. NotvTitlif^tniJ'llni* tlieirhize, they are ^racc^iil in iVieir move* 
men s — easy, and elr^nrit, in (heir maimers ; and, “ sti;e.*i«e as it 
may kotitkI,’’' sajs Mr. i\Jadd<‘n, AviUi some enlimsiasni, “ I lia\e (jften 
tlionuht fliere was as iim<di ele^aiu-e oTattitiele di^nlayed in the sphnidid 
arm of a Turkisli hcanty. holdi.i«;her lir'n r]ii!>on(|U('. (the ladir.s smoke,) 
ar>d seated on lier Persian carnet, as even in thcMilhrm of a lovelv ^irl 
at home, bending' over lier harp, or lloatin^ aioi.g with tlie music of the 
waltz.” 

llie eonfniemeiit to the walks of the harem is neither so close iior so 
irksome, continues Mr. Madden, as most peoi le ima^nse. 1 he wone n 
visit one an tlier frecpienfK ; and once a-week th^^y revel in the bath, 
whivli is the terrestrial paiadise, the It.dian opera, in 'I’mkev, of a Ma- 
hometan lady. riiey ]>ass tlie entire day there ; b eakfast. dine, and sup 
in the outer apavlrnent, and are as happy as possible, llie have plenty 
of looking-glasses, and lots of sugar-phnns. ]..'ady INI W^. Montague’s 
description f f tlie liuth wouht l)c* excellent, if it were corrert ; but her 
Lad\slii))has eeitainl\ oxeilooked the features of hei beauties too murh, 
and has exiiibitcd truth, thongh iu jmri s iiaturaHhuF/xn too altraelivc 
foiTus. lleie whatever ii^J^rigne is practised, is usually carried on through 
tlie medium of female emissaTies ; but I b< lieve it to be less tli-^n in .any 
large eitj in Christendom — the penalty is death! The detection nf a 
single imprudent act, every woman knows, leads to a short eonsnltafioa 
with the Cadi, and that summary process to the Ilosphorus, through the 
intervention of aeunucli and a sa< k. The ladies are the i> fore extremely 
circumspect.” 

Mr. Madden was present at a Turkisli f(*ast, given by a Hey of Anato- 
lia. a patient of his ; a Bmi Jlashi and a Carli were among the guest'?, and 
of course all the rcrmeincnt of ( onstaiitiiiople w as practised. 'The cn- 
tertaiiirnent ol the evening consisted of a series of cruelties, under the 
name of practical jok<'s, played olT upon a hired •liuifoon. It was the 
wretch’s trad , and he bore marks erio?igh of the ell’eels on his cicatriz- 
ed visage. Powder was ex])loded in his pipe, which diove the tube 
against the palate wi'h gieat violence, and bathed the bps in blood, the 
sight of which excited loars of merriment. A plate wa>. then tilled with 
flour, and in the Hour weie s nek twenty short pieces of I ghted candle. 
*^ldie bufFoou and his companion, placed on their* knees in tie' centre of 
the room, opposite each other, held the yjlate with their teeth, and at a 
signal, blew the particles jf Hour through tlie flame into each other’s 
faces. The slowest perforirn r of course suflTeVed most ; the victim was 
severely burnt in the upper pa‘'t of the face and brows ; Imt tins was all 
the fun, and shouts of savage laughter rose, as the miserable lellovr 
smeared od over his face td aday the pain. 

Bum and rakee are drunk .ts freely as Europeans might drink small- 
beer. Mr. IMadden him.self gave a dinner to five respec table lUiks, one 
, a merchant of large property. He piovided tinee bottles of rum and 
tliree of strong Cyprus wine, '^fhe nun was exhausted befoic the second 
• ■oiir^e. Though two of them were very tipsy, it did not prevent their 
joinitig in the Mo'jieb prajer. 'Their host had some difficulty in pre- 
yeuting oue of the party fioiu shooting a Greek at an opposite window* 
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' The tciHire of nccordini^ to Mr. Ma(Men, not a more se- 
CJire than the h<^no ir of ollice, which baiictioii-* the rapacity of the holder. 
The tir t and best secnriiy in 'rnrke\iis the set lenient called Vactff, by 
virtue of which, property, whether money, land, or ho iscs^ is jiiven in 
reversion to some rnos(pie. 'Thi^ is inviolable ; the Siilian cannot lom h 
a paras of it: at the ^eath of the possessor, the property f;oes to the 
nevt Inir ; and in de anlt of heirs, falls to f e mosque. 'I he Vanif is 
thus gradually a])sori>in»’ the \vln>le property of the country. '^I'here are 
ill ca^es of li(ii»ation, several cum Is of justiee, and the plaintitT, it se» ins, 
chooses as he pleases. Tins ehoi« e is lepresented as an advantaa^'", be- 
cause lie oivft-. the first bribe ; but this, suK'ly, may as well be leji^arded 
as favonialile to the defconlanl. for when he knons what the plainlitF lias 
done, hr has cmly to bid above liiin. For a lew piastres yon nvay ^et 
witnesAes to swear any thin« ; and fora little more you may ha\e your 
ad\ersaiy (h coved Into a calTe. ti<‘ated witli opium and toba '^co, and se- 
d'lced into the ad nission of any tiling yon pleast*. No Christian evidence 
is admissible ai^ainst a Furk ; but then the Fhristnn has on iv to pur- 
chase Mo^le n eviilon ‘o, wlii<*h may be ]\ad on ea y terms. “ It is ditti- 
cult to do jusin e, said one conscientious Fadi .Jo another, wlicre one of# 
the parties is rich, and th(' other poor.” — “No!” replied Ids less scni- 
])idons friend ; “ I fmd no didi nlty in sucli case, 1 ai^vays decide for the 
rich ; the dillicidly is when bolh are ricli I” 

Mr. Madden contrast', the Tdiaractei^ of the Greek and Turk, and sums 
up nearly in these terms, d'he Turks are [generally considered to be 
lioiiester than tlie (Greeks, and perhaps they are, or at h*ast they appear 
so. If they are not so ready at lvin<»‘, it is bccaikse they are too stupid 
to 11“ with dexterity, 'Idi ir probity depends, not on aiiv moral repu;;!^- 
jiatice to deceit, but sohdy on their want of talent to deceiye. “ I never,” 
says lie, found a 'Fork v\ho kept his A^ord wlu n it was his interest to 
break it ; but then, I no^er knew a Greek who was not snperlhiou.sly and 
habitually a liar. He is subtle in spi.it, insidiou.s in di^collrse. plausible 
in his manner, and indefadi^able in dishom^sty. He is an accompli hed 
scoundrel ; and beside him, the 'Furk, with all the desire to defraud, i.s so 
^aurJir in knavery, that, to avoid detection, he is constrained to be ho- 
nest.” 

iMr. Madden v.illno^denv the bravery of the Turks; but of course, 
every body knows ho>v to liglit best behind stone walls. He gives a lu- 
dicrous, and perhap.s not very exaugerated account of an engagement be- 
tween them and tiie Greeks, d’lus is the s])ecta( le : — “ After the dread- 
ful note of preparaiion has long been heanl, the two OTinies appear in the 
field, at a convenient distance from each oth^r — the Greeks, the mo t re- 
ligious people in the world, yiosted, probaltly^ behind a ciiuvch ; the Ot- 
tomans, the best soldiers in the world for® a. siege, affording tludr lines 
the shelter of a wood, or perhaps a wall. Instead of the thunders of tlie 
arti lerv. corner a parley, on the classic ground, and in Homeric/ style ; ^ 
the Moslems magnanimously roaring. ^ Come on, ye imcircumcised 
Giaours, we ha\e vuyir masters for our slaves ! May thebiids of Heav'fi 
cleiile your fathers’ heads ! Come on, ye Cafljjes !' The descendants of 
Themistocles, not a whit intimidated, vociferate in return;, ^ Approach, y« 
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tinbnrlpd dojvs ! ron*e ofi<l see us makino wadding of your koran ! 
Look nt us, ti auipliiii^ on vour faith, and giving pork to your daii^frers !* 
Tlie^i follow two or lliree hnndred »liots. the armies meanwhile invisible 
to ea-'ii t)ther ; jukI, wlien arninniiition fads, a few stones fly. At ni^ht, 
when J*»e rarnaue ceases, the dead prove to amount to half-a-dozen a-side, 
tnost of them from the bursting of guns Lhe Gre4»ks wrai»gle over the 
bodies of their own mp»i for the shirts, and (he Turks cut off the ears of 
their lalhui friends, to send to Constantinople as fro- hies from the heads 
of th(‘ rebels At Napoli, the (Leek cliants a 7V Demn for his victory 
over God’s ci.iin ies ; and at Constantinople, the 'I’urk glorilies the Pro- 
ph-t for tiie def-at of tlio Infields ; at homo, the ‘ ddrnes’ exults on (he 
great victory aeincv* d by the struggling Greeks, and the ^ ConrieC tells 
of the f^dgnal defeat the Greek rebels have jnst sustained. Such is the 
arrogaiK c of the 'forks, the eflVontery of the Greeks, and the cowardice 
©f both. Lfcc/ o rj uJi ce 


Tllli: OLD iGLNTLEMAN’S TEETO'fUM. 


[fko’vi Blackwood’s maovzive for august.] 

At the foot of the long range of the ^lendip hills, standetli a village, 
which, for obvious reasons, we shall eoticeal the p<eci>e locality of, by 
b( stowing thereon the app'^dlation of Stockwcdl. Jl Ik th in a nook, or 
ind( ntation. of tlu' mountain ; audits popidatiim may be sa d,in more than 
one sense of ilm ^vokC to ])e extremely dense, lieing conlined within 
narrow limits by roekv ami s‘erile ground, and a brawling .stream wliieh 
ever and anon assuines tlic a.spect of an impttuon.s rh er, and flieii dwlii- 
dVs away into a pi. iv thing for tin* little boys to hop over 'fhe fiiiiicipal 
trade of the Stock widlite.s is in coals, which certain of the industrious 
operative natives .se.lulou.sly employ theniselves in exlracimg from our 
mother ea.th, wliile othei.s are engaged in conveying the “ black dia- 
monds’’ to various adjacent towns, in carts of sundry shapes and dimen- 
sions. The horses engaged in this trallic are of'iie ICosinante species, 
and, too often, li<erally raw-boned ; inasmuch, that it is .sometimes a griev- 
ous sight to see them tugging, and a woful thing to hear their masters 
^wearing, when mounting a steep ascent with one of the afore aid loads. 

Wheiever a civilized people dwell, there must be trade ; and conse- 
quently, Stockwell hath its various artisans, who ply, each in his vocation 
to supply the wants of others • and moreover, it hath itN inn, or public 
house, a place of no small importance, having for its .‘lign a .swinging 
creakiug board, whereon is emblazoned the efiigy of a roaring, red, find 
* ram])ant Lion. Ifigli towering above the said Lu n, are the branches of 
a solitary elm, the toot of which is enciicled by a seat especially conve- 
tAeti\ for those gnest.s whose taste it is to blow k cloud” in the open 
air; and it is of two individuals, who were much given thereon to enjoy 
there otiurn cUm dtgnitaie/* that we are about to speak. 
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Gi^or^e Synfifi had lon<>* enjo\ed a monopoly in^iie shoe making and 
cobbling line, . though latter y two oppositionists had started against hiin^) 
and Peter Rrown was a man well to*do in the world, being the rinm 
wot’’ shod tiie riiw*honrd horses t'cfore meritionetl, '* him and his father, 
and gTandfather,*' as the parish-clerk said, for t ine innnernorial.’* 
4bi*se t>vo worthies ^were regaling themselves, as w'J?s tiieir wnrit<‘d rus- 
tom, each with hi ^ pint, upon a small table, which A\as placed for th ^«r 
a{ Comm()d;»ti(>iii, befor the said ben- h. U was a tine evening in the last 
aiitnnsn ; and we coulil say a gieat deal about the beautiful tints whi It 
the beams of the setting sun shed upon the hills’ side, and niidiilating 
di'-fnnt ootbne, and how the clouds appea.ed of ifi My re K iin I. inon, of 
n pal y<^‘llovv, had we leisure for desciiption : but neidiei (^e eo * Svrns nor 
Peter Brown heeded these matters, and our pie »ent business is wilii 
them. 

'i^iipy had discussed all the village news — the la^t lialfofl^ie last pipe 
htnl been puffed ni sdeme, and they ^t-ere ledined to llie dileinina v\here- 
in many a brace of intimate friends liaNe fuiml themselves — they had 
nolliing to talk about. Rach had observed tliree times that it as very liol, 
and ch had tesponded three times — “Yeffit is.” They wcie at a 
perfect sUind still —they slinok out the ashes from their pipcti, and yawn- 
ed simultaneously. They fel that ind.dg. lire, however g at Tol, is apt to 
cloy, ( v' n under the elm-tree, and the red lainpaut lion. But, 
Doctor VV alts says, 

** Satan fln<lssome mischief sdll, 

For idle hands to do,” 

and they agreeil to have another pint,’* which S^ally, who was ever 
ready at tin ir bidding, brought fofthwilh, and then th< y tndeavoured to 
rally; but the effort was vain — (he threadof conv ers tion was broken, and 
tiiey could not connect it, and so they si[)ped and yawned, uH JVter 
Brown observed, “ It is getting daik/’ — “ ’ replied (Heoige Syms. 

At tliis moment an cldtriy stiangf-r, of a shabby-gtoitecl appearance, 
ap Toached the Lion, and enquired the roa^l t<> an iMljuiiiing village. 
You are late, sir.” said George 8yms. — “ Yes,” replied the stranger, 

1 am and he tlijew himself on the bench, and took off his hai, and 
wdped Ins forehe id, aj^d observed, that it was very sultiy, and he wa.s 
quite tiled — “ 'Tins i.s agood house,” said Peter Brown; andil’yoii are 
not obliged to go on, 1 wouldn't, if 1 were you,.” “It makes little differ- 
ence lo me.” replied the^ stranger ; “and so, as 1 find myself in good 
comoaiiy, lien? goes !” a»id lie began to tuill about him. notwithstanding 
bis shabby appearance, with the air of one who has money in his pocket 
to pay Ins way. — “ 'Three make good compa^W,” observed Peter Browni 
• — ay,” said the stranger, “ Holla tjiere ! bring me another pint ! 
This walk has made me confoundedly thirsty. You may as well make 
it a pot — and be quick!” i, 

Messrs. Brown aiid Sym.s were greatly pleased with this additional * 
guest at tht'ir symposium ; and the trio sat and talked of the wind, and 
iiie weather, and the roads, and the coal trade, and drank and smpkeS 
tp their hearts’ <*.ontent, till again time begrfli to hang heavy, and then 
the stranger asked the two friends^ if ever they played at teetotum.-r-s* 
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^ Play at what ?"’ aVkod Pefor Broww. — “ Play at what ?” enquired 
George Syrn^. — “ At tee-lo-tinn,” replied the stranger^ gravely, tak 
a pair of soectarJes from one pot kef of his w^»ist<’oat, and the machine in 
question from the other. “ It is an excellent game. 1 assure you. t.are 
snort, my masters T’ and he loithwitli began to spin his teetotum upon 
the table, to <)ie no small diversi n of George S\ifls and Peter J3rown. 
who opined that the pobnt a’e of tiie Bamping P(‘d Lion had done its 
office. “ Only see how the little fellow runs about!'” cried the stranger, 
in app'irent ec.stas\ . Holla, tlicre ’ Hring a lantern! ddiere he goes, 
ronrul and round —and now he's asleep - and now he begins to reel — 
wigglt' waggle — down he tiimbies ! NVh t colour, for a shilling?'’ — ■ 
“ J (ion’t understand tlie game,” said l^eter Brown — Nor I neitlirr,” 
quoth *tiJeorge Syms; “ bnt it seems ea^y enough to learn.” — Oli, lio 
said the stranger; ‘‘ yon think so do yon ? But, l<‘t me t<‘ll \o i, that 
there's a great deal more in it dian ^ on im«)glne. Theie lie is, y n see, 
with as many sides as a modern pol tician, and as many colours as an 
Algerine. Pome, let ns have a gaim' ! 'I’iiis is the way i” and lie ag lin 
set the teetotum in motion, and capered about in exceeding glee. — He, 
he, he!’’ uttered George Hi'S ; “ Ha, ha, ha!” e\< horned Pebr Brown; 
and l)eiog wonderfully tir kled witli the^dity of t le thing, they were 
easily persuaded by the stranger just to t^e a ga.oe togrth r for live 
minutes, while he stood by m umpire, wiiu a st<>[)-watcti in bis band, 

Nodiing can be mucli easier t!;an spinning a teetotum vet onr two 
Pto kwellites eould s(*areely manag(‘the thing lor l.nighing ; but toe stran- 
ger stood l)v , with ^ptM*! seles on n se. looking 'dtern tf iy at his wati li 
and the tabhg with as mnen serious interest as though he had been wit- 
iiessin‘% and was bouml to fcnni h, a repent of a prize-light, or a debate 
in tlie House <»f Po umons. 

\V hen }necis('lv live luimites had elapsed, although it was Ihder Brown’s 
spin, and the t(u*totu!n was yet going it-? tonmls, and George ms had 
called out y How, lie demurely took it from the table and })ut it in his 
pocket; and then, returning his watch to his fob, walked a^\ay into the 
lied JJon, without saving so much as good-night. 1’he two friends look- 
ed at each orlier in surprise, and loeti uidulgeil in a very loud andheaity 
fit of laughter; and tnen paid their nn'koning, a^d went away, exceeil- 
in:*lv moriy, which they would not have been, had they understood pro- 
pt riy whattiiey had been ,^oiiig. 

In the meanwhile the .stranger had cntered'the house, and began to be 
^^very funny” wita Mrs Plnlpot, the landlady of the Ued Li 'lu and >aL 
ly, the purveyor of beer to the guests thereof; and he found it not very 
-dillic dt to persuade them lil^-wLe to take a game at teetotum for tive mi- 
imtes. whicii he terminated in /he same unceremonious way as that under 
the tree, and then desired to be shewn flie room wherein he was to sleep. 
Mis immediaiely, contrary to her usual cn.stom, jumped up with 

• great alacrity, lighted a candle, and conducted her guest to his apart- 
ment; while Sally, c ontrary to her usual custom, reclined herself in lu^r 
Aistr^ss’s great arm-chair, yawned three or four time's, and then exclaim* 
ed, “ Hei^holit’s ge t tin very late! 1 wish my husband would corno> 
» tomel'' 
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Now, aUbon^li we liave a very mean opinion of tlyise who cannot keep 
a Sf^crVt (if im[)ort:uiee, we aiv not foiiiid of useless mysteries, an;l there- 
fore think protier to tell the reader that the teetotum in (piestioii, ha. I the 
)>o(‘n!inr properfy ot ('ausin^' those who played llierewith. to lose all re- 
membrance of their former charat'.ter, and to adopt that of their antago- 
nists in the D^^rino’the pioeess of spinnins*', the personal identity 

of the two players was completely chana;e<l. Now, on tlieevenins; of this! 
memorable <lay, Jacob Pliilpot, tlie laii llord of the rampant lied Lion, 
had spent a few convivial hotirs with mine host of the Blue Boar, a house 
on tiie load-ride, ah nit two miles from Stock well ; and the two ptiblicans 
hxul (b -jcti.ssed the ale, £;ro«, and tobacco in the manner customary with 
Bntous, whose insignia are roaiini:*’ rampant red lions, f;r('en dragons, blue 
hoars, vSce. TlicMdoie, when Jacol) eanie home, he be:j;an to call J^bout 
}jim, with tlie air of one who pnrpo^eth* that his arrival sli »ll bt^ no secret; 
and very a^re'^ablv" surpri eii was he when Mrs. Pliilpot ran ou{ from the 
house, and as'^isled him to dismount, ilii* Jai oh uas somewhat rotund ; 
and yet inoie did he marvel wlien, insteatl of baivin^iiini> him m a loud 
voice, 'as slie hud wliilorn done on similar o n“.isions, ^realiy to his discom- 
fiture, 1 siie i»ood'humoiiredly saitl tirat she woiild^lead his nu<»‘ to the stable 
and then and call l*liilip the ostler. “ linmph!'’ said the host of the 
JIjion. leaninj:; with his liack a<^^st the door-jiost, after a calm comes a 
s^orm. She’ll m dee np for tins presently, I'll warrant.'’ But Mrs. PliiU 
pot put np the h()»*s(', and called Philip, and then retununi lu peace and 
quietness, and attempted to piss into the house, without uttcrni” a word 
to her l(»rd and master. 

‘‘ Wliai’s the mutier with you, my dear ?*’ a->ke(l Jacob IMiilpof ; “ a'ii*t 
you well?” — “ \b'S. sir,” replied Mrs. Pliilpot, very well, I tluiuk you, 
Jhit pray take away your h'f^, and h*t me go into the house. — But didn’t 
you think I was very late?” asked Jacol). — Oh! I don’t know,’’ repli- 
ed Mrs. Philpot; when gentlemen get together, they don’t think how- 
time goes.” Poor Jacob was (piite deliglited, ami, as it w.is dusk, and by 
no means, as lu* conc<dve<l. a '.caiidalons proceeding, Ik* forlliwitli put one 
arm round Mrs. Plnlpot's neck, and stole a kiss, where.it slie said, "• Oli, 
dear me ! how could you think of doing such a thing?” and imuuidiately 
.S(pieez-^il h(;rself past him, and ran into the house, where Sally sat, in the 
arm-chair before mentio»ied^ with a handkerchief over her head, pretend- 
ing to he asleep. 

(k)mc, my dear,” said Jacob to his wi e, ‘If I’m glad to see you in 
sucli gOf»d-hiimour. You shhll make me a glass of rum and water, and 
take some of it yourself.’^ — “ I must go int^> th(3 back kitchen for some 
wab r then,” re[)lied his wife, and away siic ran, and Jacob followed her, 
marvelling still more at her unusual alacrhy*. “ My dear,” cpioth he, 

“ i am sorrv to give you so much tronlJe,” and again he put lus arm 
lound lier neck. La, sir!” she cried, “ if you don’t let me go. 111 call 
out, I declaie.” — Me, he — ha, ha!” said Jacob; call out I thAt's a 
good one, liowcvor ! a man’s wife calling out because her hu.sband's a-going 
to kiss her!” - “ What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Philpot; I’m sure^^ 
it^ a shame to use a poor girl so!” — A poor jnrl ! ” exclaimed the liiiid- 
lord, ‘‘ ahem I was once, mayhap.” — “ I doa’ rvalue your insiuivationa 
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that*’* said Mrs. Pj^ilpot, .snapping her fiMo^ers; I wonder wlinf yon 
take me for!’' — So ho!" thought her spotise, “• she’s come to herself 
now ; 1 thought it w:is all a sham; ])iit I’ll coax her a l)it so he fell in 
with her apparent whim, and called her a sjood liirl ; but still she resisted 
his advances, and asked him what he took her for. *• ’Take you for !” 
cried Jacob, uhy, for niy own dear Sally to be siue, so don't make any 
more fuss.” — 1 have a ^r<*atmmd to run ont of the horise,” said she, 

and never entm* it any more.” 

This threat gave no sort of alarm to Jacob, but It somewhat tickled his 
fanev, and he indulged himself in a \ery heaity langh, at the end of which 
lie good-humonredly told her to go to bed. and lie would follow her pr(‘- 
sently, as soon as he had looked after his horse, and polled (dT 
his hoots. Idiis pro])osition r^as no sooner made, than the good 
man’s ears wort* suddenly grasped fiom behind, and his head was 
f^haken md twisted about, as though it Jiad been tlu^ purport of 
the assailant, to wrench it from Miis shoulders. Mrs. Philpot instantly 
made her escape from the kitchen, hswing her spouse in tlie lenuls of the 
enraged Sally, who, under the intluence of the bM'totum delusion, was 
firmly persuaded that shf. was justly inlUcling wholesome discipliiio upon 
her husband, whom she had, as* she conceived, caught in the art of mak- 
ing love to the maid. Sally was active and s'.rong, and Jacolj Philpot 
was, as before liintcd, somewhat obese, and, wiilial. nol lu excellent 
^ wind;” con.se(iuently it was some time ere lie could disengage liiniself 
and then he stoo<l panting and blowing, and utterly lost in ;ut(»nishmcnt, 
w bile Sally saluted him vvitii divers a}>pellatioiis, winch it vvoidd not be 
seemly here to set down. 

When Jacob didfmd his tongue, however, lie answered her much in 
the same style ; and added, that he had a great mind to lay astiLkal)unt 
her back. Wliat ! strike a wminan ! liili — would son, you cowmd?’" 
and immediately she darted forw^ard, and, as she tenned it, put her in. irk 
*iipon him wdlh her nails, whereby his rubicund conut(mance w.is greatly 
disfigured, and his patience entirely exliausted : but Sally wars too nimble 
and made her escape up .stairs. So the landlord of tlie Ked Liim, having 
got rid of the two mad or drunken wmmen, very philosofihieally resolved 
to sit down for liulf an hour by himself to think over the business, while 
he took his ^'night-cap.” He had scarcely <)rewed the ingredients, 
when he was roused by a rap at the window' : and in answer to his enquiry 
of w'ho’s there ?” he iVcognised the voice of his neighbour, George 
Syms, and, of course, immediately admitted him; for George was a 
p^ood customer, and, consequently, welcome at#ill hours. My good 
friend, ” said Syms, 1 dj^resay you are Surprised to see me here at thi» 
time of night ; but I can’f get info iny own house. My wife is drunk, 1 
believe/’ — “ And so is mine/’ quoth the landlord; so, sit you down 
and make yourself comfortable. Hang me if I think Pll go to bed to- 
nighl !” No more will I/’ said Syms ; I’ve got a job to do early in 
the morning, and then 1 shall be ready for it.” So the two friends sat 
••down, and had scarcely begun to enjoy them.selves, when another r.ap 
was heard at the window ,^and mine host recognised the voicui of Petfcr 
Brown, who with the same complaint against his wife, and was easi- 
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ly Dcrsuaded fo join tlio party, eacli drrlarinjaf tliat women must have 
contrivcnl (() infad, during tlioir absence from home, and all j;et luddled 
tOi;ollier. Matteis went on phiasant^ enough for some lime, while (hey 
continued to rail aj^ainsl (he women ; but, when that subject was exhausU 
ed. (reoroe Syms, the shoe-maker^ be<>an to talk about shoeinj^ horses; 
ami P('(or Hrowii, the^blacksniitii, averred that he could make a pair ot 
jockey boots wilii auv inau for iii'ty miles round. Hie host of (he ram- 
pant iunlliioii < oiisidered thcMC tliiiiii^s at fust as a sort of joke, which he 
had uo doubt, from sirch s^^ood cusromers, ivas e\(‘eedin«;ly good, though he 
could not exactly eompr«diend it : but when Peter Hrowu answered to 
(he uamt‘ ofdcoroc' Svms, and deor«c Svnis r(\snond(‘d to that of Peter 
Brown, he wassomewliat more bewildered, and could not Indp thinking that 
hjs guests had drunk <piil(‘ eiiongh. He, hovvi‘\er, suti.died hlmseU with 
tlie relh etiou that lhat was no business of liis, and that ‘‘ a man must 
live [)y his trade/’ W’itli (he exception of (hese apparent pt‘casional 
cross purposes, com ersatioii went on ^s well as could be expeetinl un- 
der f‘\is/lng <ir<nimstaiices, ami (he thice unfortunatii husbands sat aiul 
(alked, ami drank, and smoked, (dl (ired nature criml, liohl, miough’/’ 

lij (he meanwhile, ^^^s. (leorge Svms, who luftl been mnrh scandalized 
at the appearance ol' Pelm* Ih’own beneath litu* bfnlroom window, wdiere- 
inlo he velieineiitly soih iled admittance, allog‘'ther in the mo'it public and 
unblushing manner ; she, [)oor soul ! lay, for an hour, lumdi <hslurb(‘d 
in her inimh and pondering on the extienie im[>ropriety of Mr. !h'o\vn'.> 
<oiiduct, and its probabh; <-{)nse<pi(mces. Slie then began t\) wonder 
W'iiere her own gootlman eould bo staying so late ; and, alter mueli toss- 
ing and tmnblnig to and fio, being wd'dial a woman of a warm imagina- 
tion, she discerned, in her inlmrseye, divers scenes, w hii h might proba- 
bly be then ae/ing, and m which George, Sytiis appeared to be taking tv 
part (hat did nol a( all meet lier approbalion. Aeeoidingly sin* arose, 
and throwing her garments about her, with a degree of eieg ml negligoiiee, 
for which the ladies ofStockwell have long been celebrated, she iueonti^ 
nentlyw'mt to the house of Peter Hrowri, at w^hose bedroom window she 
perceived a head. With the nitmlivc knowledgo of costume possessed 
l>y ladies in general, she instantly, through the murky night, discovered 
that the cap on (he said head was of (he female gender; and therefore 
boldly wont up (lieieuntfi, ami said, “ iMrs. Brown, liave you seen any 
tiling of my husband? ' — What !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, “Jiaveu't 
)j<)u seen him ? Well, I’d jiaveyoii see after him pretty cpiirkly, for he 
was here, just wh<*re ymu stand now, more than two hours ago, talking all 
manner of nonsense to me, and calling nfe his dear Betsy, so tliat I was 
quite ashamed of him. But, howsomever,^ja(jii needn’t he uneasy about 
me, for you know I wouldn’t do any (liiiig improper on no account. But 
have you seen any thing of my IVter — ‘‘ 1 I have,” leplicd 

Mrs Syms, and immediately related the scandalous conduct of the smith 
beneath hei window ; and (hen the two ladies agreed to sally foitli in 
search of their two worthless, good-for-nothing, drunken husbands.” 

Now it ii a custom with those who get (heir living by cairying coaly^ 
when they are aliont to convey it to any consi(l^n*abie distance, to com- 
mence their journey at such an hour as to reach the first tarnpike a little 
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aTfor midnight, that they may he enabled to go out and return homo with- 
in the Ivventydour Iionrs, and thus save the expense of the toW, whirli 
they^w'ould otlierwise have to pay t\^ice. This is the seeietol’ those ap- 
parently lazy fellows, wliom the i>.ifh ladies arid dandies sometimes view 
with hod'or and snrpiise, sleeping in the day-time, in, on, or under carts, 
tenches, or actions. It li.dh been our lot, wlien fin the cltv ot waters, 
to h ar certain of these theoretical ‘‘political economists’ remark some- 
T\leu haishly on tins inode of taking a siesta NV e slionld recommend 
them htiiceloith to attend to the advice of Peter Pmdar, and 

“ Miml what tlwv read in fondly I'OolvS, 

And not talwo |)«*o[)k* ]>y tluoi looks 

for they would not be rleased to be judged in that manner themselves ; 
ao t tiie poor fellows in (piestlon liavr, gt nerally, been travelling all night, 
Uxd in .. mail-coat h, but w alking over rough roads, and assisting their 
vvt a. y and ov ei-\votked cavalry upland dow n a sim esaion of steep hills. 

Ill ronsetpienre of tliis practice, t!ie two forsaken m drons enconntered 
]M OSes Brown, a lir.sl cousin of Peter's, who had just dispatched his nag- 
goner on a commercial enti'ipi ise of tiie d si'iiption just alluded to. 
■JM OSes ha 1 heard voi< i^s as he passed (lie Lion ; and being somewhat of 
51 cm ion > turn, had dis( oviued, paitly by listening, and partly by the aid 
id’ certain cr.u^ks, holes, and ill-fdling joints in the shuttxi>, who the gen- 
tlemen were who.-to good-wiil and pleasure it was to vex tu<' dtdl ear of 
iiiglit” with their untimely miith. Moses, moreover, was a meek man and 
prolcssed to be (‘Xtrenielv sorrv for the two gr>od worn ii who had two 
fjiieh roaring, rattling bladivs for their Ir.isbands : for, by (Ins time, the 
bacchanalians, having exhausted (heir conversational povviTS. iiad c.om- 
ineneed i\ series of. songs. So, under his gnidanee, tle‘ ladies reconnoi- 
tred the drunken two tliiougli the cracks, holes, and iil-tlt(ing j nils 
aforesaid. 

Poor George Syms was, by tliis time regulasly “ done np,” and dueling 
in his chair ; bill Peter Brown, the siii th, was still in Ins glory, and sing- 
ing, in no small voice, a certain song, which was by no means litling to be 
cliantcd in the ear ol’his spouse. \s for .Tacob Pnilpot. the landlord, he 
sat erect in his chair, witli llie dogged tesoliition of a man wlio t(‘els that 
lie is at his post, and is determined to be no ^vaitei.” At this nio- 
ni^TU Sally made her apfiearance in the room, in tlie same sort of disha- 
bille as that worn by the l?.idies at the window, and commenced a very nn- 
cerernonioiis harangue to George Synis and k^cter Brown, telling them 
that they ought be ashamed ofi^hein^elves, not to have been at liorne hours 
ago ; “ as for this fellow,” ^said she, giving poor Philuot a tieniendous 
box on the ear. “ J’ll make h'nn remember it. I’ll warrant.” Jacob here- 
upon arose ill great wrath; bt?t ere he could ascertain preiisely (he exact 
centre of gravity, Sally setlled his position by another culf, w hich made 
his ejes twinkle, and sent him reeling back into his seat. Seeing these 
things, the ladies without began, as fox-hunters say, to give tongue,” 
^nd vociferously demanded admittance; whereupon Mrs. Phil pot put her 
liccid out from a window above, and told them that she would be dowdi 
^ ^nd let theox ip in a mituittv aud that it was a great pity geutlemen 
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slioulJ ever cret too miicli beer: aud flicri slie io lior ]ip:k 1, and in 

less thaifllie sfioulated time, ran down .stairs ani ooeried the stp'et .door; 
an- 1 so tii ' wives were ailinilted to tl*Mr cielinpiicnt husbaruls ; but meek 
iVlf>ses Brown went bis way, liavini*' a wife at liome, and li.xving no desire 
to al>i(ie the storm vvbkh lie saw was coming. 

1‘ete^r Brown was,f as we said beTore, in bijjjh featlior ; and, tli{*refore, 
wben he saw Mrs. Syms, wlioin he I'artini^ under the tetotnin delusion) 
mistook lor die wife of his r.wn particular bosom, he i*ailv ae,eosled her. 

Ah. old i^irl ! — is it you ? What ! \oa've eooic to yam r senses, eh 
Sle[>l it nil*. I snt^pose \\ ell. well ; never ini >d ! h^ori;:\e and tVirget, 

J say. I nevi r saw yon so befon*, [ will say lh>f( for von. however. So, 
j^isensa Imss, old ^irl ’ and le- lu ^o hoiii ‘ " -n.l widiont eerernony 
be beiL'nn to suit the action to the word, w teiemoon the real 'Mis. Brown 
flew to Mrs. ^ yni’s assistanee, end. bv han^lro round Pt'ter’s neek, ena- 
bled her fi imnl tf» escapi'. Airs S\ iri.s. immediately she wji'^ released, 
bcoan to shake np her diowsv ( ileo *L>;e;*vvlio, i uiiiediatcly he ofiened hi.s 
evO'!, scareelv knowin[> wlnoe h.' wa^?. r.iarwdled mueli to lind hiniselt’ 
thus haotlif'd !)y, as li ' snopo^ed, his neie hbonr’h * ife : but w th the 
inandiin ( imnin:; of a drnnk'oi ni oj, lie tlio '^'d^it wa i an evc.tdlent joke, 
and thou foie threvN Ids arms rono i her, and be»an to hni;' her wdlh o 
Wimdrons and nnnsnai do'^rc'e of {niid;i»‘S.'.. wlimefiy the poor woman was 
much allee ed and ealle I him her flea'* (»eo:<^ and “{aid sir' knew jl w'fls 
not his fault, but “ all alont* ol that bride,*’ {U'lnlM o- to l^etcr Brown, 
that be ha I drunk himself inti s*neh a sta^n *• <'o -.e al ne, my dear,’* 
she coiichrled, “ let ns <^o an. I leave him — 1 don't care if I ni'ver see him 
any more.'’ 

I'he e\as]>e*atlon of Pe*er Brown, at seein:; ami lioariiiT* as heim.ujin- 
ed, his own ^vife act and sp.^ak in this sliamethl m iniu i* beloie his 1‘ace, 
may he “ inori' easily ima‘j,ine<l than desenb<*d but his oenuine wife, 
who beloipp'd, as lie eOuceiveti, to the druiik -n luam hum; so do .e about 
his nerk lird he found if impossible to escape. ( Jeor';p Syms, howi'ver, 
was ut (erly u!i.\b](‘ to rise, and sat, willi an idi itbke simp. r upon his faro 
as ifoivinj; himself up to a ph asin'^' delnsioe., w liil diis wife was pattinjif, 
and coaxing, and wheedling him in every wav, to indiiee Innito ^et up- 
on his leos and try to oo home At len;;tli, as he vatantly .glared about, 
be ean^lit a i;linipse oliAlrs. Brown, whom, to save lepelition, we may a.s 
wtII call his teetotum w ife, Iian»in;»* about liis neighbour’s iieek. 'Fhis 
sii;!^ dVectnallv roused him. and befoie Mr.s. S\»nis was aware of his inten- 
tion, he started np and ran fiirionslv at Peter Brown, who received him 
iriiK h in tlie manner that init;ht be experf-yd, wdtii a salntiition in ** the 
bread-basket,” which sent him reeling on the^floor. Asa matter of course, 
Mr. vSyms took the pa t of her fallen busIfauM and put her mark npom 
Air. Peter Brown ; and as a matter of cifur.>e. Airs. Beter Brown took 
the part of her spouse, and eoinmoiiced an atlaek on Mrs. Syms. 

In the meanwhile Sally bad not been idle. After chastening Jacob 
Philpot to hm Iieart's content, she, %vilh the a.s istance of AJrs. I^bilpot 
and Philip the hostler, who was much astonished to hear her order the' 
mistress about conveyed him up stairs, where^he was deposited, a.s he 
iipou a jspare bed, to take his chance^” as she saitly and sleep off 
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his drunken fit.” Sall^v tlif^n returned to the scene ofstrife and desired tluT 
“ company” to about their budness, for hIio should not altow any 
thing more to “ be j ailed for” that wii>ht. Having said tlii-j vvitli an air 
of* authority, she left the I o(»m ; and though Mrs. Syins and Mjs. Hrouii 
were greatly surprised ihereat, they sanl nothing, inasnuieh as they ^vcro 
somewhat ashamed of their own appearance, and ii;#l matters of more im- 
portance tlian Sal'y's eccentricity to think of, as Mrs.Syms had been evnel- 
]v wonndejl jri her mwv shawl, uliiidi she liad irnpraidendy thrown over 
her shoulders ; and the leftside of the hua'on Jh•o^^n's cap had bemi 
torn away in the nn eiit conflict. iMis. Plnlpot , enacting her part as the 
teetotum Sally of tlie night, besouglit tie' ladies: to go home, and leave tlie 
gentlemen to sleep where they were, i. e. upon the tioor, tilltlie morning : 
for Pater l 3 iovvn, nofvvitlrstaii dng the noise In* had made, was as ineaj)a- 
ble of standing as the (julet' r (ieorge‘Syms. So tlic woman dragged them 
into separate corners of the room, plaeecf pillows under tlieir heads, and 
threw a blanket over each, and fh^n left tliein to repose. 'Idietwo disron- 
.solate wives ea<'h forthwith depart(*d to lier own lonely pilhnv, leav lug is. 
I^hilpot [lai tif.ularly pu'/7d('d at the de!ei< nr<* with vvhi<di tin v had treated 
her, by calling ber iMadi in," as if she was mistia ss ol the bouse. 

Leaving them all to th'ir slumbers, we must now say a word (»r two a- 
l)Out the teetotum, (he propertie's of w hieh were to change people's elia- 
rm ters, spinning the mind of one man or woman’into the body of anotiier. 
The duration of tlie delnsinn, j'ansed by tins droll g;ame of tlie old gentle- 
man's depended upon the length oftirne spjoit in tlu* diversion ; and five 
rniriiites was the spcj'ilie period for causmg it to last nil tin' next sunri.as 
or sunset aflarilu^ <'|jang<* had been eifeelcd. Therefore, when theniovri- 
ing came, Mrs. Pliilpof and Sally, and Peter Provvn and (b orge Syins^ 
nil came to tln ir si'iises. The two latter went jpiietly honit', w llIi aching 
heads and \ «'iy confused rceollcctions of (he pteredin'g evening; ainf 
shortly after tlieir <lcpai ture iSirs. P}iilj>ot awoke in great astoui, >.10110111 at 
lindirig lu'i'self ill the garret ; and Sally was eiprally surpri>>e<l, and niueli, 
alarmed, at finding her.ieif in her mistress's room, fioin wliiedi she hasten- 
ed in quick time, leaving all tilings in due order. 

The elderly stranger made his appearance soon after, and appeared to 
have brushed 11}) his shabby genteel clothes, for lifr really looked inncli 
more revpcctahle than on the preceding evening. He ordered liis break- 
fast, and sat down thereto Veiy qnit‘(ly, and as^^ed for the newspaper, and 
pulled out his spectacles, and began to eon the polities of the daj’^ much 
at his case, no one having the kast suspicion that he and his teefotimi 
liad been the cause of all tlie,,uproar attlie Red Lion. In due time the 
landlord made his appearance, vvitli sundry marks of violence upon his 
jolly countenance, and, after efne obeisance made to his respectable-look- 
ing guest, took the liberty of telling his fi})onse that he should insist upon 
^her seftdjng Sally away, for that he liad never been so mauled since ho 
was born ; but Sirs. Philpot told him that he ought, to be ashamed ofhim- 
i^lf, and she was very glad the girl had .s])irit enough to protect liersell\ 
and that she wouldn’t part ^witli her on any account. She then reierred 
to what had passed iu the back kitchen^ taking to herself the credit of' 
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!iavln^ innirtod lliut punibhmeni wliicli had been administered by the 
hands Sally. 

.Jacob Philpot now nioie tliai^ever convinced <hrd his wife had been 
payisi:; her uspetus lo a htono bottle ol rinii which stood in tiio clo- 

set ; and he “ irmdc liold" to tell Ik r his thoui;h<s^ whereat Mrs Philpot 
thought lit to put heijf.ell’ into a lipinendoiis passion, altltoiii;h site could 
ijot h< Ip feanui; that, ])erliaps, she iiiioht have taken a drop too much of 
souiethini;. lor she \vas» uual)Ie, in nny otlicr mauuer. to account for hav- 
int; slept in tlu' j^anat. 

'^riie (ddcrly stiain;er now took upon hiniseir to lerommcnd mutual for- 
*>jvenoss, and stated tlnit it was realiv quite ])anh»ii:ibie tor any one to 
take a little too nuicii of .-'Ui li vei v (‘\c<'ilent ale as that at the l^ed laon. 

l^\)V my own p irl,’' said he, “ L don't know x-diether I didn’t i^et a trille 
beyond the maik inys< ltla.,t ni^ht. • Ibii I hope, madam, I did not an- 
noy yon 

“ Oh dear, no, md at all, sir,” ri'p^^ied iMis. I’hilpot, whose oood-hu- 
inonr was lesiori'd <it tiii,‘> couLdirneni paid to the <;ood i heer of the Lion, 
“ von were e\(ee.Hlm^ pit‘;*„sanl, ] a.^stire von, just enoii^h to make yon 
fmsny ; we liai a lie.iilv lamili about the teetotum, \ on know.” — “ Ah!’' 
said the siiMiu^er, “ I <;ne>s how ti was then. I always introduce the lec- 
tcdniuwheu l v\aut to bo m(‘rry.” 

dacol) Plnlpoi ('\pi('s.se(l a wish to understand th(‘ iL;a»nc. and after spin- 
niui; il two or llitee t nies, firoooscd to take his chance, for li\c minutes, 
v.ilh the stiaut;'er ; but the latter, lam;hiiq; lieaitdv. would by no means 
aii>t(‘e with the ]>roposilmu. and deeboed that it would be dowuri!L;ht cheat- 
in^,as he was an overmati h forany bc‘;inmn. “ llowevci," he continued, 

as soon as any ol yfutr ueiehbours come in, I 'll put you in the way orit.aud 
we’ll have some of your ale now% just lo pass the time. It will do neither 
of us any harm alter last ni<»iifs aliair, and 1 want to have some talk vvitii 
you about t!ic coal trade." 

^riiev m cordiu^ly sat down to<;’other. and tin* slranii^cr rlisplayed consk 
(ii-rablc knowhalp^e ni the science of minim; ; and Jacob w.is so much 
delighted with his company, that an hour or two .slipped awav , as he said, 
“ in no lime;’" ^^nd then tiierc was iicard the sound of a lmistr.s feet at. 
llic door, and a .Mnnewhat authoritative itillo! 

It is our [)ar.>on,”«said Jact»b, starting; up. and he ran to the door to 
enepdre what mii;bt be his reverence's pleasure. ‘‘ Good mornine,,’' said 
the Iveverend iMr. Suiuhopt*, “ I’m goiir^ ow^r to dine widi our club at 
the Old Boar, and I want you just to c<»st your eye on those felloW'» iii 
my liome close ; you can s -e them out of ^our parlour window." — Ves, 
to be sure, sir,’’ replied Jacob. — “ IJcm !" quoth Mr. Staidiopc, havo 
you any body in doors ?” — “Yes, sir, we ha-Ve? ’ replied Jacob, “ a straiioe 
gentleman, who seems to know a pretty deal about miiiiug and them sort 
of things. I think lie’s some’gieat person in disguise ; he seems regular- 
ly edicated, up to Overy thing.” — Lh, ah I a great person in di.sgTiise !’' 
exclaimed Mr. .Stanhope. “ i’ll just .stop in a minute. It .seems a.s if 
there was a slmwer coming over, and I’m in no hurry, and it is not wortK 
%liilcto get wet through for the sake of a few mimilcs.” So he alighted 
from his horse, soliloipiissiug to himself, Perfiaps the Lord Chaucelloi ! 
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Who knows ? However, 1 sliail take care to shew my principles and 
straightway he went ihto the house, and was most respeothilly sahited by 
the elderly stra»i<;er; and they ent^^rejl into a conversation upon the stand- 
ing hiHgiish topics oi' vvea her, wind, ciop=;, and the coal tia»le ; and iMr. 
Stanhope contrived to uitrodnce theieiu sundry unkind things the 

Pope and all liis tbllowors ; and avowed hnnsclt ’a%stanch chdrch and 
kin o ” man andsp tke enthnsiasiicallv of (»nr *• glorio^.s constitution, ’ and 
landed divers itidivi^licds then in power, hut more, parlicnlaily those who 
studied the true interests of tlie church, by seeking out end [)r<dening 
men of merit and talent to till vaeaiit Ixmehres. The stranger tnereat 
smiled signilicantly, astlioug‘i lie could, if ho tidt <Uspo<ed, sav so.iietiting 
to the purpose ; and ,Mi'. Si.mhope felt more inclined than ever to t’oink 
the landlord might have conjectured very near the triitii, and, consof|neiij- 
ly, redoubled bis elRnts to make tlm agreeable, professing his rogiet at 
being obliginl to dine onf that day, i^c. The stranger polhe'v thanked 
him for his pidite (a^nsidei ation, cU\vl slated tliat he wa^ never at a los; jor 
employment, ami tiiat he was then lam'obng, for a few day^, to relav !tij 
mind foi the fatigues ofan overuh ‘Imiog mass of important business, to 
wliicn his duty comjielled linn to attend early and late. l^erhaps,'’ lie 
continued, you will .■^iniie when I tell you th d I am now engaged in a 
serious of evpeiimenfs relative to the power of the centiifiigal fne**, and 
its c/ipaeity of overcoming various degrees of fri tion.” I lore lie pro,luc- 
ed the teetotum.) “ You perceive the diilerent suidaoes of the under 
edge of this little thing, d'lie onfsi Ic. y on S'C, is all ofivoiy. but in icnt- 
ed in various ways ; and yet I hive not b^en able to decide whcthei the 
roughest or sniootnest more freqnen ly arr<‘sr its motions. The colours, 
of course, are meudy indications. Here is my’^ r(^gisler.” and he produced 
a book, wherein ilivers m ithcmalical ab^tru^je c alculations were apparent. 

1 always prefer other people to spin it, as then I obtain a- variety of 
impelling power. Perliaps you will do me tlie favour just to twirl it round 
a few times alternately with the landlord ? Too make a fairer experinif-nt 
than one. Just for live minutes. 111 not trouble you a moment lono< r, 
I promise you, — ‘‘ Hem!’ ’thought ]\Jr. Stanhope, 

“ r.oani’d men, now and ihen. 

Have veiv strange vagaries V* 

However, he commeiu-ed s]iinningthe teetotum, tftrn and turn with Jacob 
Philpot, who was highly delighted both with the drollery of the thing, 
and the honour of play ing* with the parson tif Ihe parisli, and laughed 
most immoderately, while the stranger stood by, hniking at his .stop-watch 
as demurely as on the prec^iling evening, until the five minutes had 
expired : and then, in the jnijidle of the Hev. Mr. Stanhope’s spin, he . 
took up the little toy and put it into his pocket.' 

Jacob Philpot immediately Vrose, and shook the stranger warmly by 
the hand, and told him that lie should be Jiappy to see him whenever he 
came that way again ; and then nodding to Mr. Stanliope and the landla- 
dy, went out at the front door, nioiuitcd the horse that .stood there, and 
^ode away. “ Where’s the fellow going?” cried Mrs Philyiot ; Hillo f 
Jaco*h. 1 say I” — WVll^ mother,” said the Reverend Mr. Stanhope, 
^ what’s ihe matter now ?'' but Mm. Phdpot had reached the front of Ihe 
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nnd conh'nned to shout, Hillo ! hillo, come back, I tell you 
— Thalnvoman is always doing some strange thing or other,” observed 
Mr. Stanhope to the stranoer. VVbat on earth ran possess her to go 
calling after the parson ni that manner?” — I declare he’s rode off with 
squire lues's horse,” cried Mrs. Philpot, re-entering tlip house. To 
be sure has,” said Mr. Stanliope ; he borrowed it on purpose to go 
to I he Old Boar.” — Oid he?” exclaimed the landlady; and without 
telling rne a word about it ! But I’ll Old Boar him, 1 promise you I” — 

Don’t make such a fool of yourself, mother,” said the parson ; it can't 
uignify twopence to \o\i wliere he goes” — Can't it?” rejoint?d i\'Irs, 

Philpot. J’ll tell you what, your worship ” — Don’t worship me, 

woman,” exclaimed the tee t turn landlord parson ; woiship! what 
nonsense now ! Why, you’ve been taking your drops again this uiorn- 
ing, I think. \Vorsliip, indeed! To be su:e, I did once, like a fool, 
promise to w/rrship yon ; but if my time W'as to come over agai^i, I know 

what But, never mind now — doff't you see it’s twelve o’clock? 

Come, quick, let u< have what there is to eat, and then we’ll have a com- 
fortable pipe under the tree. What say yon sir?” — With all my 
heart,” replied the elderly stranger. Mrs. Phi'pot could make nothing 
of the parson’s speech about worshipping her ; but the order for some- 
thing to ®at was very distinct ; and thougii she fdt much surprised thereat, 
ns well as at the proposed smoking un<ler the tree, she, nevertheless, was 
much graliiied that so unusual an or ler should be given on that particular 
day, as she had a somewhat better dinner than usual, namely, a leg of 
mutton upon the spit, 'rh^refore slie bustled about with exceeding good- 
will, and Sally spread a clean cloth upon the table in the little parlour 
for the parson and the strange old gentleman; and when the mutton waaf 
phiced upon the fable, the latter hoped they should have the pleasure of 
Mrs. Phil pot’s company ; but she looked sornewdiat doubtfully till the 
parson said, Come, come, mother, don’t make a bother about it ; sit 
down, can’t you, when (he gentleman bids you.” Theieforeshe smoothed 
her apron and made one at the dinner stable, and conducted herself with 
BO much precision, that the teetotum parson looked upon her with consi- 
derable surprise, while she regarded him with no less, inasmuch as he 
talked in a very unclerical manner; and, among other strange things', 
awdre that his wife wfMi as drunk as blazes” the night before, and 
winked at her, and behaved altogetiier in a style very unbecoming k 
minister in bis owm parish. 

At one^ o’clock there was a great sensation caused in the village of 
Stockwell, by the appearance of their reverend pastor and the elderl/ 
stranger, sitting on the bench which went ronud the tree, which stood 
before the sign of the roaring, rampant Red l^ibn, each with a long pipd 
in his mouth, blowing clouds, which wOuidmot have disgraced the most 
inveterate smoker ofthe black diamond” fraternity, and ever and anoii 
moistening their clav with heavy wet,” from tankards placed iip'on a 
small table, which Mrs. Philpot had provided for their accommodation. 
The little boys ami girls iirst approacl^ed within a respectful distance, and<»> 
ran j*way giggliog to tell their coibpaiijpns’^ and they told their 
fnothers,^ who came auU pteped likewise ; and many tverr. diveriterd/ And 
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many were sicandalizeJ at the si^ht : yet the parson seemed to care foir 
Done of these thinws, but cracked his joke, and sipped his ,a]e, and 
smoked his pipe, with as imicli easy nonchalance as it’ he had been in his 
own arm-chair at the rectory. Yet it must be confessed that now and 
then there was a sort of equivocal remark made by him, as though he 
liad some faint recollection of his former professiojus, although he evinced^ 
not the smallest sense of shame at the change which had been wrought in 
him. Indeed this trilling imperfection in the change ol’ identity appears 
to have attended such transformations in general, and might have 
arisen from the individual bodies retaining their own clothes, (for the 
mere fashion of dress hath a great inlliience on some minds), orpediaps, 
because a profession or trade, with the liabits tliereol, cannot be entirely 
ahak^n olT, nor a new one poifeetly lenrned, by spinning a teetotum for 
five minutes. The time had now arrived when George Sy ms, the shoe- 
maker, and Peter llrown, the blacksmith, were accustmiied to take their 
** pint and pipe after dinner.’' aiul greatly weie they surprised to see 
their places so occupied ; and not a little was their astonishment increas- 
ed, when the parson lifted np his voice, and ordered Sally to bring out 
a couple of chairs, and then shook them both warmly by the band, and 
welcomed them by tlieanectioriale appellation of My hearties!’’ lietliea 
winked^ and in an under tone^ began to sing — 

Though I’m tied to a crusty old woman, 

IVluch given to scolding hiuI jealousy, 

1 know tliat the case is too common, 

And so 1 will ogle each girl 1 see. 

Tol de rol, lol, &c. 

Come, my lads !” he resumed, sit you dowm, and clap half a yard of 
clay into your mouths.'’ I'lie two worthy artisans looked at each other 
fiignilicantly, or rather insigniticanlly, for they kntwv not what to think, 
and did as they were bid. Come, tvliy don’t you l;dk said the tee- 
totum parson landlord, altera short silence. Yuii'ic as dull as a cou- 
ple of tomcats with their ears cut pll — talk, man, tulk — theie’s no doing 
nothing without talking.” Tiiis last part of his speech seemed more 
particularly addressed to Peter Brown, who, albeit a man of a sound licad, 
and well skilled in such matters as appertained unto iiun and ihc coal 
tiade, had not been much in the habit of mixingi-with the clergy: there- 
fore he felt, for a moment, as he said, “ non-pliished but fortunately 
he recollected the Catlielic question, about which most people were 
then talking, and which every body professed to understand. There- 
fore, he forthwith introduced «»the subject; and being well aware of the 
parson’s bias and having, moreover, been told that he had written a pam- 
phlet ; therefore (though lo'do Peter Brown justice, he was not accus- 
tomed to read such publicaKons) he scrupled not to give his opinion 
very freely, and concluded by taking np bis pint and drinking a very 
uncllristianlike malediction against the Pope. George Synis followed on 
the same side, and concluded in the same manner, adding thereunto^ 
i.*' Your good healths, geramen,” — WTiat a pack of nonsense!” eic- 
elalmed the parson. “ I should like to know what harm the Pope can Mo 
US 1 1 teU you jvliat, my tadii, it’s all my eye and Betty Martin. Live and 
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let live, I sny. So long a4 I can get a good living, I don't care the tosa 
oi*a hair^penny who's uppermost. rny part, Pd as soon live at the 

sign of the Mitre as the Lion, or mcjiint the cardinal’s hat for that mat- 
ter, if 1 thought I could get any thing by it. Look at home, say I. Ilie 
Pope’s an old woman, and so arc they that are afraid of him.*’ '^rhe 
elderly stranger here -seemed highly delighted, and cried, Bravo and 
clapped the speaker ort the back, and .said, That's your sort ! Go it, 
my heaityl” But Peter, Brown, who was one of the sturdy English old- 
iiisliioned school, and did not approve of hot and cold being blown out 
of tlie same mouth, took the liberty of telling the parson, in a very un- 
ceremonious way. that he seemed to have changed his opinions very sud- 
denly. Not I,’' said the other; I was always of the same way of 
tliinki ng.'’ — ^rhen words have no meaning,” observed George J^yms, 
angrily, for I heard you myself. .You talked as loud about the wick- 
edness of 'mtancipation as ever I heard aman in my life, no longer ago 
tiiati last Sunday ’ — ” Then I must l^jivc been drunk — thal^s all I can 
«ay about tlie business,’* ro(>lied the other coolly ; and he began to fill his 
pipe witli the utmost nonchalance, as though it was a matter of course. 
JS ncli apparently .scandalous conduct was, liowever, too much for the un- 
sophisticated (ieorge Syms and Peter Brown, who simultaneously threw 
down (heir reckoning, and much to their credit, left the turncoat repro- 
bate parson to the company of the elderly gentleman. 

If we w^erc to relate half the whimsical consecpiences of the teetotum 
tricks of this strange personage, we might fill volumes ; but, as it is not ouu 
intention to allow the detail to s ^ell oven into one, we must hastily sketch 
the proceedings of poor Jacob Pnilpoi, after he left the Red Lion to 
dine with sundry of the gentry and clergy at the Old Boar, in his newr 
capacity of an ecclesiastic, in the outward form of a somewhat negli- 
gently dresseil landloid. He was accosted on the road by divers of his 
coal-carrying neighbours with a degree of familiarity wdiich was exceed- 
ingly mortifying to liis feelings. One told him to be home in time to 
take part of a gallon of ale that he htyl w'on of neighbour Smith ; a se- 
cond nuniniled liiin that to-morrow was club-night at the Nag’s Head; 
and a third asked him where he had stolen his horse. At length he arrived, 
much out of humour, at the Old Boar, an inn of a very different descrip- 
tion from the Red Lio«, being a posting bouse of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude, wherein that day was lo be lu Iden the symposium of certain 
grandees of the adjacent country, as before hinted. 

The landlord, who happened to be standing at the door, was some- 
what suprised at the formal manner witii which Jacob Philpot greet- 
ed him, and gave his horse into the charge of the liostler ; but, as he knew 
him only by sight, and bad many things t6 ffttend to, he went his way 
without making any remark, and thus, unwittingly, increased the irrita- 
tion of Jacob’s new teetotum sensitive feelings. Are any of the gen- 
tlemen come yet?” asked Jacob, haughtily, of one of the waiters. What 

gentlemen ?” quoth the waiter. ofthem,” said Jacob, Mr. Wiggins, 
Dr, White, or Captain Pole ?” At this moment a carriage drove up to th%» 
ch)or, and the bells all began ringing, and the waiters ran to see who'had 
arrived^ and Jacob Philpot was left unheedea. This M very strange 
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conduct !’^ observed lie ; I nevrr met with such incivility: in nty life^? 
One would think 1 was a do^ !” Scarcely had this soliloquy ter^inatcdi^ 
when a lady, who had alighted fro in the carriage, (leaving the gentleman 
who c^me with her to give some ordeis about the luggage} entered the inn^i 
and was greatly surprised to find her delicate hand seized by the horny 
grasp ot the landlord ot the Red Lion, who addressed her as Dear Mrs*^ 
Wiilkins’’ and vowed he was quite delighted at the unexpected pleasure of 
fieeing her^ and hope the worthy rector was well,, and all the dear little 
darlings. Mrs. VV ilkins disengaged her hands as quickly as posssibie, 
and made her escape ioto a loom, the door of which was held open for 
her admittance by the waiter; and then the worthy rector made his ap- 
pearance followed by one ofthe “little darlings,” whom Jacob Philpot, 
ill the joy of his heart at finding himself once more among friends, snatch- 
ed up in his arms, and thereby pi oduced a bellowing which instantly 
brought the alarmed mother from her retreat. •• AV^Iiat is <hat frightful 
man doin^ with the child?” she piied, and Jacob, who could scaicely 
believe his ears, was iininedialely deprived of his burden, while his par- 
ticular friend, the worthy rector, looked upon him with a cold and va- 
cant stare, and then retired into his room with his wife and the little dar.# 
bng, and Jacob w'as, once more, left to his mvn ccigita ions. “ 1 see it !’* 
he exclaimed, after ashoit pause, see it ! This is tiie reward of rec-. 
titude of pi iuciple ! This is the reward of undeviating and inflexible 
flrinness of puiposc ! He has read my unanswerable parnplilet ! I always 
thought there was a laxity of principle about him!” So Jacob foithwitli 
walked into the open air to cool himself, and strolled round the garden 
of the inn, and meditated upon divers important subjects ; and thus h© 
|)assed his time till the hour of dinner, though he could not but keep 
occasionally wondering that some of his fi lends did not come down to 
meet him, since they must have seen him walking in the garden. Hia 
patience, however, was at Jengtli exhausted, and his appetire was exceed- 
ingly clamorous, partly, perhaps, because his (mtward man had been used 
to dine at the plebeian hour of noon, while his inward man made a 
point of never taking any thiugmoi^ than a biscuit and a glass of win© 
between breakfast and live o'clock ; and even that little modicum had 
been omitted on this fatal day, in consequence of the incivility of the peo- 
ple ofthe inu. “ The dinner hour was five precise/y/' said he, looking' 
at his watch, “ and now it is half past — but I'll wait a little longer. 
It's bad plan to hurry tlie^p. It puts the cook out of humour, and thei^ 
all goes wrong.” Therefore he waited a little longer ; that is to say, till the 
calls of absolute hunger became^quite ungovernable, and then he went into, 
the house, where the odour of dehcato viands was quite provoking ; so h©^ 
follow’ed the guidance of Lisaiiose and arrived in the large dining-room, 
where he found, to his great surprise and mortification, that the company, 
were as embled, and the work of destruction had been going on for some^ 
time, the second course had just been placed on the table. Jacob felt, 
that the neglect with winch he had been treated was enough to make a, 
parsoii swear}” and perhaps he would have sworn, but that he had no tim© 
xp sp:ire ; and, therefore, as all the seats at the upper end of the table werg 
engaged, he deposited hnnSolf on a vacant chair about the centre, between. 
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fro gentlemen with wha/i he had no acquaintance, and, spreading his 
liapkiniy his lap, demanded of a waiter what lish had gone out The man 
teplied only by a stare and a smile, a line of conduct w hich was by no means 
surprising, seeing that the most sty ish part of Phdpot’s dress was, with* 
out dispute, the napkin aforesaid. For the rest, it was unlike the garb of 
the strange genllemar^ inasmuch as that, though possibly cntithdto the 
epithet shabby, it could not be termed genteel. “■ W hat’s the fell ow ga- 
ping at?'’ cried Jacob, ip an angry voice ; go and tell your master that £ 
want to speak to him directly. 1 don’t umlerstaiid such treatipent. Tell 
him to come immediately. Do you hear?” 

. The loud tone in winch this was spoken aroused the aftention of the 
company ; anrl most of tliem cast a look of rriq*iiry first at the speaker, 
and then romni the table, as if to discern by whom the strange gentleman 
in the scarlet and yellow plush waistcoat and the dirty shirt mi^ht be 
patronised : but then* were others ¥tho recognis ’d the landlord pf the Hed 
Lion at Stockwell. 'I’lie wliole, how'ovci, were somewhat starth d when 
he addressed them as follows: — Ueally, gentloinen, I must say, that a 
joke may be carried too far; and, if it was not for my cloth,” (here he 
handh'd the n ipkln,) “ I declare I d*)n't know jiowl might act. 1 have 
been walking in the garden for these two hours, and you njitst have seen 
me. And now yo i stare at rue as if you didn’t know me ! Keally, 
gentlemen, it is too bad ! I love a joke as well as any man, and can 
take one too ; but as I said before, a jvike be carried too i‘ar.” — •• I 

think so too ; sahl the laii dord of the Old Boar, tapping him on the shoul- 
der ; ^*^80 come along, and don’t make a fool of yourself here.” — Fel- 
low I” crie<i Jacob, rising in great wrath. go your ways I IJe off, I 
tell you ! Mr. Chairman ! we have known * acli other now for a good many 
years, and yon must be convinced that 1 can take a joke as well as any man ; 
but human nature can endure ths no longer. Mr. W^iggins ! Captain. 
Pole ! my good friend Doctor W hite ! I appeal to you !” Here the gen- 
tlemen named looked especially astounded. What ! can it be possible 
that you have nil agreed to cut me ! Qli no ! I will not believe that po- 
litical differences of opinion can run quile so high. Come — let us have 
no more of tliis nonsense !” — No, no, we’ve had quite enough of it,” 
said the landlord of the Old Boar pulling the chair fiom beneath the last 
speaker, who was cons^Kpiently obliged again to be upon his legs, wdnla 
there came, from various parts of the table, cries of (hair ! chair! 
Turn him out!” — Man I” roared the teetotum parsouified landlord of 
the Bed Lion, to the landlord of the Old Boar, Man !” you shall repent of 

this ! If it wasn't for my cloth, I’d soon i’ — Come, give me the cloth 1” 

said the other, snatching away the napkin, which Jacob had buttoned ia 
his waistcoat, and thereby causing that oanheftt to fly open and exuoso 
more of dirty linen and skin than is usually sported at a dinner party. Poor 
Phil pot’s rage had now reached its acme, and he again appealed to tho. 
tUaii ma ; by naiE€. Colonel Martin I” said he, can you sit by and see 
me used thus ? 1 am sure you will not pretend that you don’t know me 

^^Not [.” replied the chairman; ^^1 know you well enough, and a-# 
cEnlpupded impudent fellow you are. I’ll tell you what, my lad, tiexfc 
tune you apply for a license^ you shall hear of this.” 'J^he landlord of 
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the Old Boar was, withal, a kind-hearted mann and, as he well kneW' 
that the loss of its Ucerlse would be ruin to the rampant Red Liou«.and all 
concerned t'uerewith, he was determi^ned that poor Philpot should be sav- 
ed from deslruc tion in spite of his teeth : therefore, withont further cere- 
mony^ he, beinjj^ a iniiscular man, laid violent hands upon the said Jacob 
and, with the assistance of his wadeis, conveyed him out of tlie room, in 
despite of much strunrfrlinir, and sundry, interjections concerning hia 

cloth Wlicn they had deposited him safely in an arm-chair in tlie 
bar,” the l|>ndlady, who had fieqiiently seen him before, in his proper 
character, that ofa civil man, who ‘‘knew In'* place” in society, very 
kindly off-*red him a cup of tea ; and the landlord asked how he could 
think of making such a fool of himself; and the waiter, whom he had ac- 
costet[ on first entering the house, vouched for his not hav ing liad any 
thing (o eat or drink; whereupon they spoke of the remains of a turbot, 
which had just come <lown stairs, and. a liauncJr ofvension that was to 
follow. It is a sad thing to have 9 mind and body that are no matvh for 
each other. Jacob's outward man would have been highly gratified at 
the exhibition of these things; but the spirit of the parson was loo migh- 
ty within, and spurned every offer, and the body was compelled to obey. 
1^0 the horse that w'as bonamed of the scpiire was ordered ont, and Jacob 
Philpot mounted and rode on his way in excessive irritation, growling 
vehemently at the insult and indignity which had been couiinitted against 
the cloth” in general, and his own person in particular. 

^•The sun sunk beneath the horizon,” as wove ists say, when Jacob 
Philpot entered the village of Stockwell,and,as if waking* from a dream, he 
suddenly started, and was much surpris'd to find himself on horseback, for 
the last thing that he recollected, was going up stairs at his own house, 
and composing himself for a nap, that he might be ready to join neighbour 
Scroggins and Dick Smith, wlieii they came in the evening to drink the 
gallon of ale lost by the latter. And, my eyes !” .said he, if 1 ha- 
ven’t got the squire’s horse that the parson borrowed this morning. Well 
— it’s veiy odd! however, the ride has done me a deal of good, for I feel 
as if I liadn’t had any thing all day, and yet T did pretty well 
too at the leg of mutton at dinner.” Mrs. Philpot received her lord and 
nomial master in no very gracious mood, and said she should like to 
know where he had been riding. “That’s more tkau I cau tell you,” re- 
plied Jacob ; “ however, 1 know I’m as hungry as a greyhound, though 
I never made a better dinner in my life.” — *^ More shame for you,” said 
Mrs. Philpot; ** I wish the Old Hoar was a thousand miles ofT.'*^ 

What/s the woman talking aijout?” quoth Jacob. ^^Eh ! what! at it 
again, I suppose.” and he pointed to tlie closet containing the rum bot- 
tle. ^‘HuSh!” cried Mrs.® Priil pot, “ lie re’s the parson coming down 
gtairs !” — ^^The parson!” exclaimed Jacob ; what’s he been doing up 
glairs, I should like to know?” — He has been to take nap on mistress’s 
bed,*^ said Sally. The dickens he lias ! This is a pretty story,” 
quoth Jacob. How could I help it?” asked Mrs. Philpot; 

«3hould stay at home and look after your own business, and not go ram- 
shackling about the country. You shan't hear the last of the Old 
just yet, 1 pron^se yon,” ^ To avoid the threatened storm, and satisfy tho 
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orIIs of hunger, Jacob m/de off to the larder, and commenced an attack 
wpon th^ leg of mutton. ' 

At this moment the Reverend Mr^Stanhope opened the little door at 
the foot of the stairs. On waking, and finding* liimself upon a bed. he 
had concluded, that he must have fainted in consequence of the agitation 
of mind produced bydhe gross insults which he had suffered, or perhaps 
from the effects of hunger. Great, therefore, was his surprise (o llud him- 
self at the Ited fjion in ins own parish ; and the first questions lie asked 
of Mrs. Phllpot were liow and when he had bej'n brought thore. La, 
sir !^’ said the landlady, you w'cnt up stairs of your own accord, after 
you were tired of smoking under the tree.” — ‘* Smoking under the tiee, 
woman !” exclaimed IMr. Stanhope; what aie you talking about ? Do 
you recollect whom you are speaking to ?” — Ay, inairy, do 1,” replied 
the sensitive Mrs. Pliil])ot ; “and ymi told Sally to call you when Sciog- 
gins and Sinitli came for their gallon of ale, as yon meant to,, join their 
party.” a 

'The Reverend Mr. Stanhope straightway took up his hat, put it up- 
on his head, and stalked witli indignant dignity out of the house, opin- 
ing that the poor woman was in her cups ; an?^ meditated, as he walked 
home, on the extiaordinary alTairs of the day. But his tioubles were 
not yet ended, for the report of his public jollification had reached his 
own houselmld ; and John, his trusty inan-sci \ ant, had been dispatched 
to the Red Lion, and had ai^eeitained that his master was really 
gone to bed in a state very unfit for aclergyman to be seen in. Some 
remarkably good-natured friends had been to condole with Mrs. Stanhope 
upon the cxtraoidinarv proceedings of lier goodnian, and to say hovr 
much they were shocked, and what a pity it was, and w ondering what the 
bishop would ihink of it, and divers other equally amiable and consolato- 
ry reflections and notes of admiration. Now^ JMrs. Stanhope, tiiough she 
Lad much of the milk of human kindness” in her composition, had, with- 
al, a sutlicient poition of “ tartaric ackf’ mingled therewith, t herefore, 
when her bcer-dri^iking husband made his appearance, he found her in a 
state of effervesccne. Mary/’ said he, “ 1 am extrenivdy fatigued. I have 
been exposed to-day to a series of insults, such as 1 could not have imagined 
itposdble for any one to offer me.’" — “ Nov any body else,” replied Mis. 
Stanhope ; “ but you ure rightly served, and 1 am glad of it. Who could 
have supposed that yon, the minister of a parish I — Pangh ! how filthily 
you smell of tobcacco ! I vow I cannot endure lo be in the room with you !” 
and she arose and left the divine to himself, in exceeding great perplexity. 
However, being a man who loved to do awl things in order, he remem- 
bered that he had not dined, so he rang the bell and gave the needful in- 
etructions, thinking it best to satisfyr nature first, and then endeavour to 
ascertain the cause of his beloved Mary^s acidity. His appetite was 
gone, but that he attiibuted to having fasted too long, a practice very 
unusual with him ; however, he picked a bit here and there, ' and then 
indulged himself with a bottle of his oldest port, which he had about half 
consumed, and somewhat recovered his spirits, ere his dear Mary madr ■ 
Jfer reappearance, and told him that she was perfectly astonished ai his 
conduct. And well might she say so^ tor now, the wine^ which he liad 
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been fliihkin^ i^ith unusual rapidity, thinking^ good easy Wiian, that ti§ 
liad taken nothing all day, began to have a very visible effect upon £ 
body already saturated witli strong qIc. He declared that he cared not a 
bg for the goo 1 opinion of any gentleman in the county, that he would 
always act and speak according to his principles, and tilled a bumper to 
the health of the Lord Chancellor, and drank snntky more exceedingly 
loyal toasts, and told his astonished spouse, that he sliould not be sur- 
prised if he was very soon to be made a Dean or a Bishop, and as for 
the people at the Old Boar, he saw through thei** conduct — it was all 
envy, vvinV.h doth merit as its shade pursue.’^ The good lady justly 
deemed it folly to waste her oratory upon a man in such a stale, and re- 
served lier powcMs for the next morniijg ; and Mr. Stanhope reeled to 
bed that niilit in a condiiiin which, to do him justice, he had never be- 
before exhibited under his own roof/ 

'^riie next morning, IMrs. Stanhope and her daughter Sophy, a promis- 
ing young lady about: ten years ohi, of the hov den class, were at break- 
fast, when tike elderly stranger called at the rectory, and expiessed great 
concern on being toKl that Mr. S. was somewhat indisposed, and had 
not yet mado his appeaiiince. lie said that his buspiess was of very 
little impo tence, and merely concerned some geological enquiries which 
he was prosecuting in tlie vicinity; but Mrs. Stanhope, wdio had the 
iiam?s of ail the ologies'by hea't,and loved occasionally to la k thereof, 
pursiiadod him to wait a short time little dt earning of the consequence; 
for the wily old gentleman l)egan to romp with iMiss Sophy, and. after a 
while, produced his teetotum, and, in short, s > contrived it, that the mo- 
ther anil daughter played together therewith for five minutes. He then 
politely took his 1 avc. promising to call again ; and Mrs. Stanhope bob- 
bed him a cut tsey, .and Sophia assured him that Mr. S. would be ex- 
tremely ha[)py to aftordhim eve^y assistance in his scientifio reseaiches. 
When the wo:tliy divine at length made his appeararfee in tlie breakfast 
parlour, strangely pu/.zled as to the extreme feverishness and langiioi* 
whicli oppressed him, he found Sophy sitting g avely in an armchair. 
Tending a treatise on craiiiology. It was a pleasant thing for him to see 
her read any thing, but he could nothelp expressing his surprise by ob- 
serving, •• [ should think that book a little above your comprehension, 
my dear.” — Indeed! .sir,” was the reply; dhd the little girl laid 
flown the volume and sat erect in her chair, and thus continued: 
should think, Mr. Nicodeihus Stanhope, that pfter the specimen of good 
sense and prop- iety of conduct, which you were plea.sed to exhibit yester- 
day, it scarcely becomes you td pretend to estimate the comprehension 
of others.” — My dear,” ^ said the astonished divine, this is very 
iBtrange language ! You forget whom you are iS^eaking to!” — Notatall,’^ 
replied the child. 1 know «#// place, if you don’t know yours, and am' 
determined to speak my inin-i.” If any thing couldadd to the Reverend 
Mr Sficoflemus Stanhope’s surprise, it was the sound of his wife’s voice 
in the garden, calling to his man John to .stand out of the way, or she 
•E^houjd run over him. Boor John, who was tying up some of her favo^- 
ifite flowers, got out of he%way accordingly in quick time, and the next 
Sttoment his mistress rushed by^ trundling a hoop, hallooing and laughmg^ 
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and highly criio\inr;' Ills a#paronl dismay. Throno lum( diat day, it may 
be iiuiii'li^ed iluit <he revoTond «einleniau\s philosopUy was sorely tried ; 
but we are compelled, by want ot roovi, to leave the jiarticiihiis of his 
botlieration to tlie reader's itnai>'iiiation. it 

We are sorry to say that these were not the otdy iiietainorphoses 
which tlie inis( hievoostold gentleman wrought in tl»e villai^e of Sto( kwell. 
Tlh'ie ,was a y,;Mnr of t<‘etotuiri played between a sergeant of dioi^ooiis, 
who iMdretinnl upon hi^*well cained pension, and a baker, w ho happen- 
ed likewise to be the renter of a small patcli of land adjoinino’ the vilia<;e. 
The %eteran, wilii that indistinct iv^ss of ehava(der bidbie mentioned, 
shonhl<’r(‘d the p<"el,^ and took il (he field, ami i.sed it ibi* loading 
ami spreadiiii^- inariai e, so (hat it was ne\ er at(i*rwards bt for any but 
dirty work. Tiien, jtist to shew that be was not afraid <d'any bodw, he 
cut a eap in the he(!y;e of a small fi dd 'of wheat which had iieen reap- 
ed, and was stamlini;’ in slieaves. a»jd Ihcieiiy ‘:a\e adrnitf rou e t»| a iiei^’h- 
Iniuiini; bull. \v !io OMiJ u'ui liiiiiself i: u aiily by tossinj^ the s lid sin ave‘ ; 
lint more partienlarly those whieh were s{‘rapait as tytln's, a'^aiust 
lie appealed to have a [>artuoilar throwino* them hieh into theaij, 

and then In llowin^aml lreadin<:;' them under fof^. Jbit — ^ive must coiiie 
to a (dose. Sndic^il to say, tliat (he viiia"e of Stoekwell lon^' in a 
s(at(' of confusion in coii.scHjuenee of these yatiK's ; tor (he inis(diief wliieh 
'ivas d(me dnrnii>* the period of delusion, emlefl not, like lh<i delusion it- 
self, v.ilh tlic ri inq; or S(dtini» of the snn. 

Ilaving^ uoiv related as many particnhirs of these sfran:p' oceurrciices 
as our limits >m 11 p<‘imit, we have nieaely to s»aU‘ the eifetd which thev 
piodm ed upon ouisibes. Wheiuwer wa^ iia\o r.ince lielit Id scrvt'ints 
npiiif*’ tlie eomluet of their masters or niisti esses, tiad(‘smen \vi stmq' ilieii* 
time and inoiiev at taieriis, rler;>yinen fory etfid of tlie di^ruly and ^acMed 
cliaracter of their p’oii'ssion, pu’ilieans inuiyinitio tit for 

preachers, cliihlreii ealhne their parmits to aceount for Ihcdr ( (mdiiel, inn- 
trons iictinq^ (lie hoyden, and other iiicon«*ruities — whenever we wdtuess 
lhe^(i and die like oeeurnmees, we con^dude that the artors tlierein have 
been piaviiig a ^aimi with tlic ()li> GfcXrLiiM.VN’s TilLlorUM. 

MY LAST CIGAU. 

frnOM IJIE NIAV MONTIILV M^OA/OVr^-OTt JUIY.J 

1’hk inip;hty d’hebes, and Babylon the On-at, 

Imperial Koint*, in turn, have bowl'd t,) lah' - 
So tins great world, and cacli particular star^” 

IMust all burn out, like you, rny la.st (hgar. 

A putf, a liansiiMil tire^ that ends iir smoke. 

Are all that’s oiven to niiiii — tliat hittei 'j(»kol — 

A outh, Hope, and Love^ three wiiiJTs of passing zest, 

'riien come (he ashes, and the dong, long rc'sl I M, 

% “ Peel. A hioad, thin boaul, with a long handle, usetl by bakers to put their 
biead in and out ot the oven.’’ — Johnson. * 

February 1830 . ‘ d 2 
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MELITA. 

A FRAGMENT OF GREEIw ROMANCE. 


[from the ATHENiEUM.3 

Melita was a maiden oi' Elis, and no fairer spirit had ever haunted that 
peaceful land. Her beauty uas known but to few ; for her mother had 
been lono‘ since dead, and her father was the humble inhabitant of an 
obscure abode. She had neither brother nor sister; and had seldom 
been seen by any eyes but those of her ai;ed parent. His well-ordered 
industry and serene affection surrounded her with a clear nnchangin» 
life; and? she scarcely knew of any variation in the* w'orlcl but day and 
night, autumn and spring, the*’ gradual whitening of her father's hairs 
and the growth and impulse olfher own feelings. As she anproadied to 
womanhood, her thoughts began to overleap the low and grassy mound 
with which the narrow p^at ofher existence hacl'previously been encircled, 
and oil which, even from her infancy, many bright phantoms had appear- 
ed to lier to stand in the morning sunshine. Her wishes now attempted 
to follow the unknown flight of those gay shadows; and she longe«l to 
resemble them in rising with the lightness of a bird over the boundary 
which dUided her from the busy and glittering world. 

When Melita had reached her fifteenth year, tlie time came round for 
the celebration of the Olympic games, she heard from her father some 
short and broken accounts of the splendid festivrds at wliich lie had fre- 
qmmtiy been present; and she was lost in bewildering excitement while 
she fancied a succession of pageants led by ghirions beings of wiiose 
forms she was utterly ignorant. But airoVe all, she was possessed by the 
resemblance which she had wrougiit in her imagination of tlie deity to 
whose honour the.se rites and contests had been instituted. 

In the morning of the first day of the games, slie almost unconscion.sly 
expressed, in her father's pre.sence, the earnest longing wliich she felt to 
behold the bodily presence of the great Jupiter, 'fhe old man started 
out of the usual tranquillity of his manner, anef’said to lier, ‘ Unhappy, 
my naugliter, is the mortal to whom such a vision show^s itself ; he wdio 
has conversed with a god is for ever unfitted to lead the life of i^arthlv 
men. To eyes wliich long for the si^ht of superior natures, their desire 
is sometimes granted ; but that for wliich they yearned is always fruitful 

horror and destruction. Jl could tell you a prediction which your mo- 
ther heatd from the oracle ; but ’ He said no more, for the time 

had^ppioached at which the solemnities were to begin ; and he hastily, 

lefibth^^oase. 

This Conversation did not diminish the store of uneasy mystery which 
filled the mind of Melita. All day she brooded over the thoughts which 
had occupied her; and when her father returned in the evening, she was 
TjBstless, eager, and corefused. The dusk had come before 
.#id he had Scarcely been able to speak to her when a slight knock was 
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heani, followed, as it see/ied to tliein, by a faint grown. Tlie old man 
turned tljo door on its Heepy hinges, and found lying on the earth a 
young man, who was evidently brcjccn down by some malady. He 
lifted uj) the youdi, and carried him into the house, d'he stranger was 
clothed in a remarkable dress, and appeared not more tiian eighteen, 
lift was revived by tlnf care of Meli<a and her father, but still continued 
feeble and snifering. Hicy learned from his low and interrupted v\ords, 
tiiat he liad come from 4 nie of the farthest CJreciaii islands, with the de- 
sign of contending at the games for the pvi 7 .e of poetry. But he seemed 
almost delirious, and he tv>ld no comiecte<l tale. He remained for seve- 
ral hours pained in body and wandering in mind. Among other hints 
and ravings, he spoke some scattered ])hrases as to the magnificence and 
interest of tlie fciitivity whith he had on that clay, for the first tlme^jeen. 
He then was seized by the reroilecti< 5 ii of the ode which he had intended 
to r^cil(» on one of tlie siibscipieiil da\s. The stanzas, which aj intervals 
he murmured, w p»e full of Icrvour, ofd’eligious awe, and .splendid ima- 
ges ; and beb nged to a lyrical description of the intercourse (ifJujiiter 
with mortiil maidens ; some of the fragments weie so pa.ssionate and im- 
pves.sive, and Melita listened with an interest sg full of wonder and rapt 
excitement, that her father commanded her to retire, and to lea\e the pa- 
tient under his care. 

She lay awake for several hours; and fell, at last, asleep, with a brain 
and liosom possessed by tumultuous and gorgeous visions. Early in the 
morning, her father announced to her that tlie youth had, in the inght, 
bc'coine much calmer, and that he had b ft him to obtain himself some 
short repo.se. When .she had afisen, the hoy was no longer to be found ; 
but lie had left behind him his rich and remarkable dres.s, and had only 
taken away an old mantle, which, while he lay on the couch, had been 
thrown o\ci him by his ho.st. Her father added, that he was now about 
to join the crovyd at the games, and that he should not return till late in 
tlie evening. She placed herself in the room in which the youth had 
lain, and cnijdoyed herself in pidtiiig Vigether all she could remember of 
his stiange and impel tcct phra^c.s, and in connecting them with the wish- 
es and fantastic images which had filled her mind befoie. Near to her 
lay the garments whicli he had woiii ; Melita fixed her eyes on them, and 
she felt as if some ufiseen enchainment pve\ented her from looking 
away, even for a inoineut. As the day closed in, the evening wind arose, 
and brought to her eais the^ distant applauses df tlie Grecian people ga- 
thered at their chief solemnity. 8 he gazed and mused, and after a strug- 
gle of fear, shame, cuiio.sity , and vague w^hfuliiess, she could no longer 
resist the temptation ; she hasiily put on the dress of the poet and left 
the house. * 

Her impetuous and winged feet bore hei*she knew not whither. In a 
short time, she had moved a considerable distance, when she beheld near" 
her a procession of worshippers, headed by the priests, and acebmpanied 
by many attendants. She joined (heir ranks, and was surprised to see 
that the youths in the service of t!ie gods were clothed exactly like herself, i 
s&ifts to secure that she would pass without 110^00. The train advanced 
to the sacred grove which siirmind^^d the Olympian teniiple ; and here 
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slie beheld, with delight and astonishTnent, the|on<>' files of statues which 
exhibited the conquerors at the j^aines, with the emblems of the exercises 
in which they had respectively tiiiirnDhed. The evening light flowed 
beautifully through the interstices of the dark foliage, and fell with a 
soft illumination on the still and white heroic figures. The ihrong moved 
on ; and while the greater number placed themselves before the lofty 
and shodowy portico of the temple, a few of the priests and of their at- 
tendant boys entered the building. Among these Melita ventured to 
glide, and, from the instant which gave her a glimpse of the god, she was 
insensible to all else. 

She sank on the marble pavement in the shade of the gigantic deity, 
and watched his form as intently as the astrologer watches the star on 
w hidi depends his entio' destiny. 'Hie twilight was broken by the thin 
flames of a few distant censers ; a*nd it seemed to her th^ she distin- 
guished the limbs and features of tlie statue rather by some radiance of 
their own than by any outward iieam. The calm and mighty face was 
more beautiful than all she had imagined; the brow was girded wdth olive, 
and appeared a bright throne for heavenly supremacy ; ihe deep eyes 
were filled with a solemi^atid a lovely spirit; and she felMhal she would 
rejoice to breathe away lipr soul upon that mouth, so awful and yet so 
sweet. The gleam of dusky gold on the garments in which Jupiter was 
clad, gave the semblance of a faint and floating glory ; but all tiiat was 
in the temple of distinguisln^le light gathered itself on the celestial coun- 
tenance. and kept it, even when night had almost closed without, a visi- 
ble revelation of the greatest God. 

The girl was startled amid her adoration by a voice appearing to come 
from beyond the portico, and singing the words oftlie hymn, snatches of 
which had been uttere<i by the poet in her father's house the day before. 
She thought, but could not be sure, that she recognised th^ same tones 
pronouncing the enthusiastic poetry of the ode which* she had heard un- 
der such ditfeicnt circumstances ; and they blended ihernsplves strangely 
with her own fearful ecstacy a4 the presence of the king of heaven. 
When this ode had been sung by one low but earnest voire, a single 
strophe of a different style and manner w^as vociferated in thundering 
music by the whole company of priests and novices. Seared by tliis 
overpowering sound, Mehta shrunk among tffb oflieiating train, and 
looked at the crowd of worshippers collected before the temple. 8he 
thought she recognized^her father; and tsembling and uncertain, she 
glided away, and, when she had gained the solitary wood, ran with all 
her speed through thickets eft trees and grotips. of glimmering statues, 
which she feared were lining pursuers ; till wearied and agitated, she 
reached her humble home. Her father speedily returned, but she had 
already changed her dress ; Sind as soon as she had saluted him she re- 
tired to her chamber. . 

Wheilr she had throwm herself on her couch she began to meditate on 
the Occurrences of the last few houis. The liint of the oracular predic- 
tion ! the poet, with earnest tones, faint indeed aqd broken, but of ex- 
quisite sueetness; the dh^nt sounds of the multitude congregated around 
the stadium ; 4lie long procession of priests and w orshippers, with the 
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garlands" 'and the incen?/ ; the green t^\iliglit of the consecrated grove, 
•and the#\'liite gleam of tnosc nnmoving marble chauipions; all these were 
present to her mind ; but chiefly the^inurmunrig stillness of the vabt tem- 
ple, with the \vuveting flashes ihoiri tlie tripods, cutting the evening gloom, 
and over all the form of wli ch the ivo> v limbs were wrapt in a golden 
shadow, the noblest exhibition of d<‘ihed humanity, the king, the god, the 
beautiful, the one master of her soul, Jupiter, the wondei of Greece and 
glory of the earth, filled% overawed, agitated, and attracted. her. 

I'hc deep dark night was around lier, and she had remained for an 
hour absorbed in these contemplations, when suddenly a bright blaze 
started at once from the walls, the floor, and ceiling of the chamber, and 
covered them as if with a fiery drapery. It gH\e out no heat, but flamed 
with a steady and topaz-like lustre. Melita gazed in astonishment tit the 
wondrous Ught, which did not however scare her with any resemblance 
of an earthly conflagration. It burned for n few seconds, am# when she 
had. in some degree, overcome her fiftt alarm by perceiving tlie inno- 
cence of the lights, innumerable snakes of tlic most different colours ap- 
peared to move and float along the walls, and to play in thr* lucid blaze, 
(ireen and whjite, libick and crimson, blue, pttiple, and orange, starred 
with jewels, and streak<Ml like tiie tulip, they wove together in that liquid 
illurninatron a thousand knots and momentary devices. Arching tliern- 
seives like the rainbow, or in ranks like some gorgeous oriental cavalry, 
they moved from the sides of the diainblr to the ceiling, or twined 
thern'^elves around the siinnie furniture- 

'I he ser])cnts a^eared to melt and mingle into each other, and were 
swallowed by the general splendour; and the burning boundaiies of the 
T(voin widened and receded till they resembled the atmosphere of an even- 
ing sky, filled with the richest and most sparkling clouds; and amid these, 
as if disclosed from the burning disk of the sun, a laige bird, of as bril- 
liant phimage as the fabled Plimnix, flew forward, and pas.sed before her. 
But soon it appeared to chang** its shape and lose its glory, and became a 
gigantic owl with round blight eyes# 'The evening prospect darkened 
into night ; the white crescent of the moon stood over the .shaded hills ; 
and the grey bird perciied on a rock which overhung' the sea. The new 
moon in that world of witchery appeared to rise at nightfall, and for a 
moment she watched ift silent ascension. A faint musical sound caused 
her to look away, and on the rock where she had seen the owl alight, the 
young poet was now leanivjg ; the sea glimmPred at his feet, one arm 
rested on a projection of the crag, and his eyes weie turned as h^r’s had 
been to the diamond curve that adorned •the darkness of the sky. She 
fancied that in his countenance she discovereij a resemblance to the pale 
and majestic loveliness of that statue of Jupiter, which to her was far 
more than a statue. Clouds came over the heavens, and obscured the 
view. The youth was no longer visible, but a dull twilight covereji the 
foreground, and through this two small red stars were burning. She 
looked at them intently, and shuddered at di-<cerning'* the form of a gi- 
gantic lion couched, as it seemed, at a little distance from her,^and 
watching her with the glowing eyes which hc(^ first drawn her attention 
to the object. He seemed to grow nearer and nearer tpher: and the 
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whole pjctiire bad soon disappeared, leavin<rUno{hin;2f bwt the slianfjry 
monster and the dim and nariow room. 'I lie lr.)n rose, and vviyi a light 
bound, laid himself on the bed before her feet. The eiiorrnoHs shape be- 
came lessi teirilde wbeii she was within its reach; and while her foot ap- 
peared to touch its Hank, and its mane lay spread on part of the mantle 
which, in licr terror, she had let fall from around hfcr, she thought that it 
was no more than an enormous and threatening shadow. 

When tlie chaotic dimness of the « irunber wa»dispersing into the clear 
transparency of a summer night. Melila rcmembcrccl the laics she had 
heard (d* Proteus and his wonders; and the bewilderment of her mind 
had little of terror or sulTering, The desert-shaoe wliich shared her couch, 
rolled away amid the mist which now vanished fiiim the room, its tieiy 
eyc-l>alls seemed gradually to recede till they were lost among the throng 
of stars that fwinkled in tlie cloudless llrmament. Wild b'oo])s of birds 
and insects fluttered around her ; and tr;dns of children, Avhffse whispers 
were Ifhe di^tanl tinklings, moved hither and thither, bearing baskets of 
flowers. A pink light gradually spread througli the air ; and one of the 
children detached itself from the playful ring of its companions and ap- 
proaclied her. In that cg^rnation splendour, every thing was hidden hut 
the gentle, smiling boy, who seemed to walk on the channed wind. His 
delighbd eyes were fixed laughingly on her ; and in another instant vshe 
had stretciied lier hands, and he was pressed to her uncovered bosom. 
8he laid iier head on the piiipWf and he nestled in her arms, while slic 
gay.ed with eager pleasure on the sunny locks that clustered round the 
brow of the infant, and strained to her .side his round and rosy limbs. 

But her couruenance assumed a deeper ine ining, and slu' tiembled with 
emotion when it seemed to her tliat the lines of that baby loveliness 
became stronger and iinne expressive, that the eye claikoned and spoke 
earnestly to lier's, and tliat the lips were pressed with more than childish 
passion on hei t|ui\criiig mouth ; wlien she thought. t4mt in tliis young 
visitant she could ie< ognise at every moment a nearer likeness to the is- 
land poet. But soon this rcsembhvuce also escaped from her; tlie fore- 
head became more lovely, the features nobler and more radiant ; tlie 
gleam as of a golden cloak thrown off, was spread under his linely pro^ 
portioned limbs; and now for the first time she perceivi.d, among the 
dark brown hair, the slender olive wreath, and iii^ all the form and look 
the w'elbrememhercd presence of the Olympic god. 

On the next morning, vslien the father of IV^elita was leaving his house, 
he inf<(irmed his daughter that the young stranger wiiom they had aided, 
was in that day to be crowned«as the successful poet. Scarcely had he 
departed, when, seized with an impetuous frenzy, she rushed? away to the 
place at which the festival wa^ held. The poet had not appeared,, and 
the prize was given to the second of the competitors. But it was a deadly 
crime in any woman to, approacli the spot ; and Melila, before the eyes 
of alVtlm people, and of her white-haired fathei*, was precipitated from a 
rock into the river* Alpheus, such being the punishment appointecl from 
of old, for her offence. ^ Heavily, (), my daughter !’ said the aged man ; 

^ have the maxima of the wise and the prediction of the oracle, been ful- 
filled in thee ?’ ^ 
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'a tale of the plague in EDINBURGH. 

[mOM %'nE EDINBTJROn LITTRARY JOURNAL.] 

In several parts of Scotland,. sucli tluncs are to be found as /(7/rs of the 
Plaone. Amidst so much human snlfeTino;' as the evtuils of a pestileiKC 
nece.ssarily involved, it is of course to be supposed that, occasionally, 
circumstances would occur of a pcculiaily dL,asirous and aliccting de- 
scription, — tliat many loving; heart wouhi lie toin asunder, or laid side 
by side in the grave, many orphans left desolate, and patriarchs bereft of 
sill their descendants, — and that cases of so painful a soit as (allcif foith 
greater co«|passion at that time, would be venricmbei ed. after much of the 
ordinary details iverc geneially forgotten, d’he celebrated stoA' r^j’ Bessy 
Bell and iMai v (Iray. is a casein po?!it. So romantic, so monridhl a 
tale, appealing as \i does to every bo.som ronld not fail to be conimeino- 
rated, even tlniugli it had been destitute of the great charm ofl(»cality. 
Iseitlier could such a tale, of suirering and lioncfr as that of the Teviotdale 
^fih>‘[)herd’s family (alieady alluded to in a former artiede upon this .sub- 
ject- ever be forgotten in the district wir re »t occurred, — interesting as 
it is, lias been, and will be, to every successive generation of motliers, 
and duly listened to and shuddered at by Ho many infantine audiences. 
In the course of our researches, we have likewise picked up a few extra- 
ordinary circumsliinc<\s connected with a last visit paid by the plague to 
Kdiuburgh; which, improbable as tliey may perhaps appear, we believe 
to be, to a certain extent allied to truth, and shall now submit them to 
our readers. 

Vy^heu hhliiiburgli was afhioicd, for the Ia.st time, with the pestilence, 
sucli was its ell'ect upon the energies of the citizens, and so long was its 
continuanco, that the grass grew on the principal street, and even at 
the Oros.s, though that Hialf mwiia ih^n perhaps the most crowded 

thoroughfare in Britain. Silence, more than that of the stillest midnight 
pervaded the streets during the day. The snulight tell upon the quiet 
houses as it falls on a line of sombre and negleeted t.-mbstones in some 
sequestered churchy a ifl — gilding, but not altering, their desolate features. 
The area of the High Street, on being entered by a .stranger, might have 
been contemplated with fe<|lings similar to thoSe with which Christian, in 
tlie Pilgiim’s Progress, viewed the awful cuurt-^ard of Giant Despair; 
for, as in that well-imagined scene, the Hery ground bore the marks of 
wildness and desolation ; every window aroui^. like the loop-holes of the 
dungeons in Doubting Castle, seemed to tell its tale of misery within, 
and the whole seemed to lie prostrate and powerless under the dominion 
of an unseen demon, whicli fancy might have conceived as stacking t 
around in a bodily form, leisurely dooming its subject to successive 
execution. 

^ When the pestilence was at its greatest height, a strange perplgxity* 
began, and not without reason, to take possci^ion of the few ^ysiciaiis 
and nurses who attended the sick. It was customary for the distempered 
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to die, or, as the rare case happened, to recoveru on a partienlar day after 
having first exliibited symptoms of illness. "rhi\j was an understood rule 
oi’ the plague, which had never been known to fail. All at once,, ft beiiau 
to appear that a good many people, erjpecially those who are left alone in 
their houses by the death or deserlion of friends died before tlie arrival of 
the critical day. In sonu^ of these cases, not <;iily was the rule of 
the disease broken, but, what vexed the 'physicians more, the powers of 
medicine seemed to have been set at defiance ; fof several patients of dis- 
tinction, who had been able to purchase good attendance, and were 
therefore conside«ed as in less than ordinary danger, were found to have 
expired after taking salutary drugs, and being left with good licjpes by 
their physicians. It almost seemed as if some new disease were begin- 
ning to engraft itself upon the pe.sfilence — a new^featiire rising upon its 
horrid aspect. Subtle and fatal as jt formerly was now inconceivably 
more so. It could formerly be calculatt d upon ; but it was' now quite 
arbitrary ^nd precarious. Medicine hud lost ita^ower over it. God, 
W'ho created it in iU first monstrous form, appear^ to have endowed it 
with an additional sting, against which feeble mortMity could present no 
competent shield. Physicians beiield its new rav^es with surprise and 
despair; and a deeper *shade of horror was spread, in consequence, 
over the public mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed to accompany this truly 
calamitous turn of aiTaiis. it w'us, of course, to be expected, in that su- 
perstitious age, that many #ould attribute it to a more than natural 
cause. By the ministers, it was taken for an additional manifestation 
of God’s wrath, and as such held forth in not a few pulpits, accompanied 
with all the due exhortations to a belter life, which it was not unlikely 
would be attended with good effect among the thin conoregalions of ha<r- 
gard and terrified scarecrows, who persisted in meeting* regularly at 
places of worship. The learned puzzled themselves with conjectures as 
to its probable causes and cures ; while the ( onimon'people gave way to 
the most wild and fanciful surmises, almost all of which were as far from 
the truth. The only popular obsft-vation worthy of my attention, was, 
that the greater part uf tliose who suffered from this new disease died 
during the night, and all of them while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first aro.se, a poor Avoman arrested a 
physician in the street, and desired to confer Avith him a brief space. He 
at first shook her off, «ayii]g he was at present completely engaged, and 
could tak^ ho new patients. But aa hen she informed him that she did 
not desire his attendance, an^ only wished to communicate soraetlung 
which might help to dear up the mystery of the late premature deaths, 
he stopped and jeht a patient ear. She told him that on the previous 
night, having decadon to lea^e her house. In order to visit a sick neigh- 
bour^ who lay upon a lonely death-bed in the second flat below her own 
garVtt, she tpok a lamp in herhand, that she might the better find her way 
down* As sbe descended the stair, which she described as a turnpikes, 

spiral one, she heard a low and inexpressibly doleful moan, as if pro- 
ceeding froth ,th« house of her neighbour, — such a moan, she said, as shvj 
had never heard proceed Korn any of the numerous deatlt-beds it had 
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IbrenTier lot to attend. jf>he hastened fastendown the stair than her limb* 
Were \v#ll able to earry^er, under the idea that her friend was undergo- 
ing some severe suffering, which she might be able to allevifite. Before* 
however, she had reached the first landing-place, a noise, as of footsteps, 
arose from the house of pain, and caused her to apprehend, that all was 
not right in a house w?hich she knew no one ever visited, in that time of 
desolation, but herself. She quickened her pace still more than before, 
and soon reached the Icfn ding- place at her neighbour’s door. Something, 
as she expressed it. seeming to ,VM?oq/' down the stair, like the noise of a 
full garment brushing the walls of a narrow passage, she drew in the lamp, 
4nd looking down beyond it, saw wliat she conceived to be the dark dra- 
pery of the back of a tall human figure, loosely clad, moving, or rather 
gliding, out of sight, and in a moment gone. So uncertain was she at first 
of the reality of what she saiv, that she believed it to be the shadow of 
the central pile of the stair gliding downwards as she brought* round the 
light ; but the state oifin atters in the inside of the house soon convinced 
her to her horror, thaUt must have been something more dreadful and real 
— the unfortunate w^man being dead ; though as yet it was three days 
till the time when, according to the old rules*of the disease, she might 
have lived or died. The physician heard this story with astonishment; 
but as it only informed 'his mind, which was not free from superstition, 
that the whole matter was becoming more and more mysterious, he drew 
no conclusions from it, but simply observing, with a professional shake 
of the head, that all was not rigid in the town, went upon his way. 

The old woman, who, of course, could not be expected to let so good 
a subject of gossip and wonderment lie idle in her mind, like the guinea 
kept by the Vicar of Wakefield's daughters, forthwith proceeded to 
dissipate it abroad among her neighbours, who soon (to follow out th© 
idea of the coin) reduced it into still larger and coarser pieces, and paid 
it away, in that exaggerated form, to a wider circle of neighbours, by 
whom it was speedily dispersed in various shapes over the whole town. 
The popular mind, like the error ofea sick man, being then peculiarly 
sensitive, received the intelligence with a degree of alarm, such as the 
news of a lost battle has not always occasioned amongst a people ; and, 
as the atmosphere is best calculated for the conveyance of sound during 
the time of frosf, so did the air of the plague seem peculiarly well fitted 
for the propagation of this fearful report. The wlude of the people were 
impressed, on hearing the^story , with a feeling of undefined awe, mixed 
with horror. The back of a tall figure, in dark long clothes, seen but 
for a moment ! There was a piciuresqu© indistinctness in the descripti- 
on, which left room for the imagination; taken ii^ conjunction, too, with 
the moan heard at first by the old woman*on the stair, and the demise of 
the sick woman at the very time, it was trtily startling. To add to panic 
a report arose next day, that tlie figure had been seen on the preceding^ 
evening, by different persons. Hitting about vaiioas stairs and alleys, 
sal '^ays in shade, and disappearing immediately after Being first perceived. 
An idea began to prevail that it was the image of Death — Deadly whci 
\;hiis come in his impersonated form, to a city ^hioh seemed to have been 
}>laced so peculiarly under his dominion, in order to es^ecttte his offio* 
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ISfith the greater prompi^ude. It was thought, if ho fantastic a dream maJT 
be assigned to the thinking faculty, that the gnnd destroyer, yjsrho, in 
ordinary times is invisible, might, pc^rhaps, have the power "of rendering 
himself palpable to the sight in cases where he approached his victims, 
under circumstances of peculiar horror ; and this wild imagination was 
more fearful, inasmuch as it %va8 supposed that?, with the increase of 
the mortality, he wonld become more and more distinctly visible, till, 
perhaps, after having dispatched all, he would bui st forth in open triumph 
and roam at large throughout a city of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of this popular fancy, 
that an armed ship, of a very singular construction, and manned by a crew 
of strangely foreign-looking men, entered Leith harbour. It was a Bar- 
bary rover ; but the crew showed no intention oPhostility to the town of 
Leith, though at the present pass it v^ould have fallen an easy prey to their 
arms, bjing quite as much afflicted with the pestilence as its metropolitan 
neighbour. A detachment of the trew, comprising one wlio appeared to 
be the commander, immediately landed, and proceeded to Edinburgh, 
which they did not scruple to enter. They enquired (jj^r the provost, and, 
on being conducted to tha^presence of that dignitary, th^ir chief disclosed 
their purpose in thus visitfhg Edinburgh, which was the useful oneof sup- 
plying it in its present distress with a cargo of druJjk approved in the 
East for their efficacy against the plague, and a fe^^en who could un- 
dertake to administer them properly to the sick. The provost heard this 
intelligence with overflowing eyes : for, besides the anxiety he felt about 
the welfare of the city, he was especially interested in the healtli of his 
daughter, and only child, who happened to be involved in the common 
calamity. The terms proposed by the Africans were somewhat exorbi- 
tant.. They demanded to have the half of the wealth of those whom they 
restored to health. But the provost told them that he believed many of 
the most wealthy citizens would be glad to emoloy them on these terms ; 
and, for his own part he was willing to sacrifice anything he had, short of 
his salvation, for the behalf of his daughter. Assured of at least the safe- 
ty of their persons and goods, the strangers drew from their ship a large 
quantity of medicines, and began that very evening to attend as physi- 
cians, those who cho.se to call them in. The captain — a man in the prime 
ofl^feand, remarkable amongst the rest for his superior dress and bear- 
ing — engaged himself to attend the provost's daughter, who had now 
nearly rearth^d the crisis of» the distemper, and^h^therto had not been ex- 
pected to survive. 

The hous^ qf John Smith, the provost of Edinburgh, in the year 
]64&, was situated ia' the C^p-^nd-Peather close an alley occupying the 
«te of the present IJorth bridge. The bottom of this ally being closed, 
there was no thoroughfare or egress towards the North Loch; but the 
provqfjPs house pUss^Sed this convenience, being the tenement which 
closed the fewer extremity, and having a back-door that opened upon art 
ally to the eas(tward, namely, Halkerston’s Wynd."^ T his house was, at 

a - I - - - - ■■ ■ ■ 

* Tke miserable place pos^sses art interest of which the most of our readei^s 
tiljpet be »wwe« fX raeeiTsd its name from tho^ ciK^umstances of a brave young 
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"the time we speak of, cr^^himed full of valuable ^oods, plate. &c. whi'cH 
had beerf deposited in the provost’- hand by many of his afflicted fellow*- 
‘citizens, under the impression that* if they survived, he was honest 
enough to restore them unimpaired, and, if otherwise, he was worthy to 
inherit them. Ilis djy^ighter, who had been seized before it was found 
possible to remove her from the town, lay in a little room at the back of 
the house* which besides one door opening from the large staircase in the 
front, had also a more private entry communicaling with the narrower 
and obsolete turnpike behind. At that time, little precaution w^as taken 
any where in Scotland about the locking of doors. To have the door 
simply closed, so that the fairies could not enter, was in general consi- 
dered sufficient, as it is at the present day in many remote parts, in 
Edinburgh, during the time of the plague, the greatest indifference ft se*- 
curity of this sort prevailed. In general, the doors were left unlocked 
from within, in order to admit the cleansers, or any charitable fieighbour 
who might come to mini.ster to the betPrid sick. This was not exactly 
the case in Sir Jolin Smith’s house : for the main-door was scrupulously 
locked, with a viewMo the safety of the goods committed to his charge. 
Nevertheless, from neglect, or from want of apprehension, the posterior 
entrance was after\vf\cds found to have been not so well secured. 

The Barbary ph^WR an had administered a potion to his patient soon 
after his admission into tlie house. He knew that symptoms either 
favourable or unfavourable would speedily appear, and he therefore 
resolved to remarn in the room in order to watch tke result. About 
iiiidnight, as he .sat in a remote corner of the loom, looking to- 
wards the bed upon which liis charge was extended, while a small 
lamp burned upon a low table between, lie was suddenly surprised 
to observe something like a dark cloud, iiiiaccoinpanied by any noise, 
interpose itself slowly and gradually betw^een liis eyes and the bed. 
He at first thought that he was deceived — that he was beginning to 
fall asleep, — or that the strange appearance was occasioned by some 
peculiarity of the light, whicli, being placed almost directly between, 
lilm and the bed, caused him to see the latter object very indistinct-* 
ly. He was soon undeceived by hearing a noise — the slightest possible— 
and perceiving something like motion in the ill-defined lineaments of tlio 
appaiition. Gracious Tieaven ! thought he, can this be the angel of death 
hovering over his victim, preparing to strike th^ mortal blow, and ready 
Ito receive the departing sodi into the inconceivable recesses of its awful 
form ? It almost appeared as if the cloud stooped over the bed for thd 
performance of this task. Presently, the patient uttered a half suppres* 
sed sigh, and then altogethet ceased the regular respirations, which had 
hitherto been monotonous, and audible throjighout the room. Th^ awe- 
struck attendant could contain himself no longer, but permitted a sort of 
cry to escape him, and started to his feet. The cloud instantly, #s 
were, rose from its inclined posture over the bed, turned hastily round,, 

- — - .... . . 

Bian, by name David iUlkersioun, the brother of the ancestor of the celebrated 
Hackstoun of Katlnllet, having been killed in it in when dele&diug the towik^ 

^ the English under the Earl of Herdford* • - 
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and, in atnoment contracting itself into a human shape, glided softly, bat 
jhastily, from the apartment Ha! thought th€^ African, I liav^ known 
fliicb personages as this in Aleppo. " These angels of death are sometimes 
ibtmd to be mortal themselves —I shall pursue and try. He, therefore, 
quickly followed tlie phantom through the private door by which it had 
escaped, not forgetting to seize his semicircular ‘sword in passing the 
table where it lay. The stair was dark and steep ; but he kept his feet 
till he reached the bottom. Casting, then, a ha^y glance around him, 
he perceived a shadow vanish from tlie moon- lit ground, at an angL of thcj 
house, and instantly staited forward in the ])ursuit. He soon found 
himself in the open wynd above-mentioned, along which he supposed the 
mysterious object to have gone. A II here was dark ; but being ceifaiii 
of thfc course adopted by the pursued party, he did not hesitate a moment 
in plunging headlong down its steep profundity. He was confirmed in 
his purpose by immediately afterwards observing, at some distance in 
advance, a small jet of moonlight^ proceeding from a side alley, obscured 
for a second by whathe conceived to be the transit of a large dark object. 
This he soon also reached, and iindiiig that his own person caused a simi.. 
lar obscurity, he was c^i^nfirmed in his conjecture that the apparition 
bore a substantial form. Still forward and downward he boldly i ushed, 
till, reaching an open aiea at the bottom part of which was lighted by the 
moon, he plainly saw, at the distance of about thirty yards before him, the 
figure as of a tall man, loosely enveloped in a prodigious cloak, gliding 
along the ground, and apparently making for a small bridge, which at 
this particular place crossed the drain of the North Loch, and served as 
a communication with the village called INTulries Hill, fie made direct- 
ly for the fugitive, thinking to overtake him almost before he could reach 
the bridge. Biitwliat was his surprise, when in a moment the Hying 
object vanished fiom his sight, as if it had sunk into the ground, and left 
him alone and objectless in his headjong pursuit. It was possible th»at it 
had fallen into some concealed well or pit, but this he was never able to 
discover. Bewildered and confuted, he at length returned to the pro- 
vost’s house, and re-entered the apartment of the sick maiden. To his 
delight and astonishment he found her already in a state of visible convales- 
cence, w'itb a gradually deepening glow of health ditfiising itself over her 
cheek. Whether his courage and fuMity had be<?;j the means of scaring 
away the evil demon it is impossible to say ; but certain it is, that the 
ravages of th^ plague began soon afterwardt^ to decline in Edinburgh, 
and at length died away altogether, 

< 

The concluaon of this singular traditionary story bears, that the pro- 
vost’s daughter, being comj^letely restored to health, was married to the 
.foreigner who had saved her kfe. This seems to have l^en the result of 
ran affeotioo which they had conceived for each other during the period 
of convalescence. The African, becoming joint heir with his wife of 
the proYOsVs vast f)roperty, abandoned his former piratical life, became, it 
.is aaid, a donee Presbyterian, and settled down for the remainder of hia 
days in Edinburgh. The match turned out exceedingly well ; and it^ia 
.Gven said that foreigneV became so assinulated with the people of 
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Edinburgh, to whom he had prove«l so memorable a benefactor, that he 
held at cAie time an of considerable civic dignity and importance- 

Certain it is, that he built for nis I esidence a magnificent leind tie/dr the 
head of the ('anongate, upon the front of which he caused to be erected a 
statue of the Emperor of liarbary, in testimony of the respect he slill 
cheiishedfor his native country ; and this memorial yet remains in its ori- 
ginal niche, as a subsidiary proof of the verity of the above relation. 


IIENllI ZSCHOKKE THE SWISS NOVELIST. 


[from the foreign quarterly review for august 5 

Of this Swiss novelist, whose productions have lately accpiired him a 
more hhiropean reputation, by the French translations that have been 
made of them, than they would have ever gaftied if they had remained 
ill their original German dress, w'e find the follovnng rather lively ac- 
count in one of the latest of the numerous HcriniiSy'*' which owe tln-ir 
birth to the extraordinary success of J\L Jouy’s dilTorent appearances in 
that cliaracter. 

At some distance from Aarau, in the midst of a thick forest, is the 
habitation of a man, whose name, for some years past, has been frequent- 
ly mentioned in nur journals ; a romance writer, a poet, a philologist, an 
antiquary, a historian, and notwithstanding all these titles to celebrity, 
little known in Switzerland. When 1 enquired of the landlord for the 
residence of Zschokke, he stared at me. and remaiuefl silent. 1 repeated 
this inharmonious and (]ifli<Milt to-be-pronounced bame, which he repeat- 
ed after me, turning round to some of his guests who were sitting at a 
table close by. ^fliey all appealed tR beiu an equal state of ignorance. 
At last one of them, rubbing his forehead, and looking steadily at the 
large mouth of his beer-glass, exclaimed, while he caught hold of hi^ 
neighbour’s arm, ^ Zschokke, the forest inspector!’ instantly they all 
seemed to start as if lil*om sleep, and each began to repeat the name, ac- 
companying it with certain material qualities to prove that lie was per- 
fectly acquainted with the^ ^reat man - ^ Zschokke — yes ! yes ! a little 
old man, about five feet high ?’ said one ; ^ Zschokke, the forest inspector 
seventy years old, and stoops a little?’ sSd a secorid ; ^ Zschokke, who 
lives half-a-dozen miles off, and whose hous^ypu see from the road ?’ said a 
third : ^ do we know him ? He wears an apple-green coat — a good man, 
an excellent man.’ These were the literal expressions ; but it is impossible 
to describe the surprize and the tumultuous joy of these jovial iello^ ow 
hearing that the fthme of Zsrhokke began to make noise in France ; 
that he had written an excellent histor^^ of Switzerland, lomances full of life 
^id interest, and tales which frequently exhibit the refined observatioi; and ^ 

— ^ 

* L’ Hfirmite Suisse, ^rols. Ifmo- Paris, 18^9, Vol. 11. , No. 37. Aarau* 
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bantering irony of Vollaii p. They could not believe their ears, and seemeet 
as much astonished as if we had told them that rocks of LaiMen haJ 
disappeared under the wa\es of the Ithinc/’ 

Our traveller had »jow no ditficiilty in finding the object of his search ; 
we shall let him give his own account of his recepiion. 

As soon as he \^as informed that a stranger inqnijpd for him, he rose-, 
put on his little green coat of ceremony, and < ame to receive me. I fair** 
cied 1 saw bidore me the ghost ofliavater* Zschokke welcomed me v\iih 
a polifeitess which he had sttidied elsewliere than in books. A man of the 
world, who had passed his life in the best society of a great capital, could 
not have exhibited more graceful manners, more amiabdity, or more ease 

and modesty 1 began by some of theusiird compliments, which 

ZschSkke received with perfect German candour; his e} es, howeNcr, 
spatkled with fdeasure, and the wrinkles on his face almost disappeared, 
when Italtted to him of the success which his romances iiad met with in 
Paris. He replied by eulogising the taste of our nation, the beauty of 
our females, and the tail nt ot' our authors, almost all of whom he knew. 
He speaks French tolerably well, but as you listen to liim, \ou percciva 
that our older writers Ifave been the object of his especial study ; 
his conversation is fulf of expressions derived from Auiyot, from tlalie* 
lais, and from Montaigne, whom he almost knows by heart ; it is neither 
high-fiowm, nor elegant, but lively, and full of original figures and (‘X- 
p5essions. Whoever has read a page of Paul Courier can easily form 
an idea of Zschokke’s gossip; it is the simple, fraid^ and vsomewluit rough 
manner of (he Vigneron. It is said that he writes German much as ho 
speaks French, never troubling himself about the opinion of word- 
pickers, and satisfied when he has found a thoroughly inateiial imago 
to represent and through his idea as it were into relief. IMiiilt^r 
appears too grave and too solemn to his taste ; he prefers I'srdiudi ^the 
•Swiss chronicler), as iflore natural and more original. . You need 
not converse many minutes witli Zschokke before his political opinions 
are revealed; indeed he takes no pfdns to conceal them A reoiiblhaii, 
like William Tell, and after the fas^hioii of Walter Furst, he would wish 
that a people who have conquered their liberty with their clubs and mas- 
sive swords were not set aside, and that their old costume appeared more 
frequently at the eonncil ; in a word, he prefers ttie government of tho 
smaller cantons to that of Herne. Zschokke rises wdtb the sun, and 
writes nearly ten hours a day ; he follows iioirule in the distribution of 
his labours, and pasvses from a chapter of romance to a page of history, 
from a philosophical thesis to atjuestioii of geology. He lias a great pre- 
dilection for this last scie^^c^, and when mice set a going upon it, his 
expressions crowd upon him, diid are quite inexhaustible. ... l-le did 
not appear particularly to admire the translation which had been made of 
his iilistotyof Switzerland, ‘ M. Wanget/ ^aid he to me, ‘ whose talents 
1 respect, has giveq me a fine coat, embroidered after the last fashion, such 
as is worn by your ccairtiers ; this is not the dress which becomes a Swiss 
of tl\e old times, and 1 am not partial to any other. My History wa^ 
■written for the people ; I h-ive endeavoured to make them understand mo 
by the use ofsiiopleaud familiar language but here I am made to 3 p€ak;i. 
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FUffTforace says, ore rotunda. Tt mny be very fine^ but it is not me. 
However^ tills is the fault^if M. Walsh, who, in the last edition of his lively 
Letters on Switzerland, Jponght proper to pass a pompous eulogiuin on 
my woik, and to iuforin.Tne that i< was a perfect mastei piece. What he 
said passed for gospel, and one line day I learned in iny humble retreat 
while I was watering t4ie flowers of my s^arden, that I w as about to appear 
in French ; and a fe^v months after I read in \onr journals some flaming 
eiilogiums on my book. .Your Pari^.is a singular place ; a few articles in 
vour daily journals have made me better known in Swit/eiland than the 
whole ofmy works; would ]iOu believe it,* said he, with an arch smile, 

^ that they already amount to more than fifty volumes ? lather heavy bag- 
gage yon will say^ and yet it ran the risk of traversing the whole of Swit- 
zeiLind w ithont being observed ; it is you who have roused the atteiitiou 
of my countrymen.’ .... 

‘‘ f asked Zs('hokke if he w^as fond of travelling'. ^ Yes,’ .said^he, ^ but ‘ 
only in my lilirary. At my age one pe^fers the dead to the livinjf, and 
for \ ery good reasons. 1 still take some trips among the mountains, 
where 1 liiid specimens, that arc wanting in my collection, and old Swiss, 
who are worthy of the olden time, a circiinistance less rare. When 1 meet 
with such a one. I have occupation for a whole day. I sit dow'n at his ta- 
ble, I partake ofliis black bread, i sleep under his roof, and w'e converse 
together. I listen to him, and J enrich the German idiom with oiginal, 
lively and graphic expressions, which can never be lendcicd into French.’ ” 


TflE TINMAN OF NAPLES. 


[PKOxir BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, FOR AUGUST.] 

The romantic adventures of the Neapolitan painter, Antonio Solario, 
better know'n under the name of" 11 iiiigaio,’’ (the J'inxnan,) are worth, 
recording, as, although an able artist, and well known in Rome^ Bologna, 
and Venice, he is not mentioned by Vasari or Baldinucci. The son of 
an artizan at Chieti, in^the Abruzzi, he came to Naples early in the fif- 
teenth century to exercise the trade of his fatlp*r, and was occasionally 
employed in the liouse ofCoIantonio del Fiore, gne of the most celebrated 
painters of his time. Here lie saw and loved the artist’s daughter, and 
so artient was his attachment, that he liad ^he temerity to demand her in 
marriage of her father. Colanionio, although a distinguished and weal- 
thy man, betrayed no irritation at this audaciouF proposal, which appeared 
rather to amuse than offend him, and, witj^out positively rejecting it, 
told the tinman that he would give him his daughter in marriage wlieii- 
ever he became as good a painter as her father. The enamoured arti^n 
was not dismayed*'' by the condition, and demanded time for its perfor- 
mance. Colaiitonio gave him ten years, and even promised that dur- 
ing that period his daughter should not marry. This singular agreent^nt 
soon became the talk of Naples, and even of th^NeapoliUn court, where 
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it is said to have been ratified in presence of Queen Marguerite, and the 
Prince^ lokiina. The enterprising tinman, aLtraoted by theocelebrity 
of Lippo d’Almasi, departed for Biogna, and d!^udied in that sphool with 
anch ability and perseverance, that in a few y^ors he made great pro- 
gress in painting and design. Ere long, tlie name of “ 11 Zingaro’’ be- 
came celebrated throughout Lombardy, and after seven years of study 
at Bologna, he surpassed his teacher, and proceeded to the other schools 
of Italv in quest of higher talent. He worked in the atteliers of the 
'most distinguished masters at Florence, Ferrara, Rome, and Venice, 
and after the expiration of nine years and a few months, he returned to 
Naples during the reign of Joanna II. A nobleman wlmse portrait he 
had painted, presented him%o the queen, and he besought her accep- 
tance of a small picture of the Madonna and Infant Saviour, surrounded 
with angels, which Signorella says is still in existence. At t’ne same 
time, to tlie great astonishment of the court, he declared hitnself IJ Zin- 
garo Sella Proinissa. His profossional ability was farther proved by a 
portrait of the queen, which added greatly to his reputation. His 
royal patroness sent for Colantonio, and asked his opinion of the two 
pictures, without naming the artist. Struck with admiration, he acknow- 
ledged with generous frankness his own inferiority to the 'painter of those 
pictures, whom he pronounced the ablest artist of his time. On this 
avowal, the Zingaro, who was concealed in the apartment, stepped for- 
ward, and claimed the performance of the. agreement. Colantonio was 
infinitely surprised by the discovery, and alter having ascertained tliat 
the pictqres Were really executed by the tinman, gave his consent to the 
mairiage. He was censured by some of his connexions for bestowing 
his daughter upon a man of such mean origin : “ 1 marry her,” he re- 
plied, ^to no tinman, but to Solaiio the Painter.” 'J he professional 
ability, and.tJ^ .romantic attachment of H Zingaro, which name adhered 
to him throttghlife; rapidly increased his reputation, and iVoni (he period 
of his marriag^'he was much employed. He introduced his wife’s por- 
trait and his own into the altarpiqpe of San Pietro in Areno at Naples. 
Dominici praises his Descent from the Cross in the church of San Do- 
menico Maggiore, and compares it with the best pictures of Albert Durer, 
who dourished a century later. The Zingaro excelled principally in 
headla, w^hiohhe coloured admirably, andma^style resembling that of 
TitiTO, SHU died in 1455. 
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CBNE OFF BERMUDA, 


rFROH*BI.ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, NO. CLVU.jI ; 

The evening was clotting in dark and rainy, with every; ^ij^j^qlonaLKice of 
a gaie from the westward, and the weather had becon^A W thic k and 
boisterous, that the Lieutenant of the watch had ordeit^auie look-out 
at the mast-head down on deck. 'I he man, on his way d^wo, had gone 
into the main-top to bring away some tilings he had left, in going aloft^ 
and was iit the act of leaving it, when he sung out,-^^^ A sail pn the 
weathei-bow.” “ What does she look like?” — “ Can’t rightly say, sir; 
she is in tlie middle of the thick weather to windward.'^— where 
you are a little. Jenkins, jump forward, and see what you caniaake of 
her from the foreyard.’’ Whilst the topman was obeying his instruc- 
tions, the lookout again hailed — “ iihe is a ship, sir, close-hauled on the 
same tack, — tlie weather clears, and I can see^her now.” 

The wind, ever since noon, had been blowing in heavy squalls, with 
appalling lulls between them. One of these gusts had been so violent 
as to bury in the sea the lee-guns in the waist, although the brig had nothing 
Set but her close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed foresail. It was now 
spending its fury, and she was beginning to roll heavily^ when> with a 
suddenness almost incredible to one unacquainted with thest^latitudes, 
the V il of mist that had hung to windward the whole day was rent and 
drawn aside, and the red and level rays of the setting sun flashed at 
once, through a long arch of glowing clouds, on the black hull and tall 
spars of ins Britannic Majesty’s sloop. Torch. And, ttue enough, we 
weie not the only spectators of this gloomy splendour; for, light in the 
wake of the moonlike sun, now half sunk in the sea, at Bie distance of a 
mile or more, lay a long warlike looking craft, apparently a frigate or 
heavy corvette, rolling heavily and silently in the trough of the Sea, with 
her masts, yards, and the scanty sail she had set, in strong ipelief against 
the glorious horizon. 

Jenkins now hailed^ from the foreyard — The strange sail is bearing 
up, sir. ” As he spoke, a flash was seen, followed, after what seemed a 
long interval, by the deadened report ot the gqn, as if it had been an echo 
and the sharp half-ringing, half-hissing sound of the shot. It fell shorty 
but close to us, and vi as evidently throvi i^from a heavy cannon, from the 
length of the range. Mr. Splinter the first Lieut, jumped from the gun 
he stood on — Quarter-master, keep hert afvay a bit” — and dived into 
the cabin to make his report. ^ 

Capt. Deadeye was a staid, stiff-rnmped, wall-eyed, old First Lieute- 
nantisb-looking veteran, with his coat of a regular Rodney cut, 
skirts, long waistband stand up collar, over which dangled either a queue, 
ora matliiispike with a tuft of oakum ht the end of it,.— it would have puz-^ 
aled Old Nick to cay which. His lo^r spars were cased in tight tinmefltion- 
ables of what had once been white kersey tneft, and lon^ boots, the coal- 
H4RCH, 1830^ / 3 
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fikiittle tops setred as scoppei^s to oarfr off the drainin from 

his coaUflaps tit 'bad weather; he was, ill fact, thow ^ast of the sea-mon< 
aters,’’ but^ likje all his tribe, as brave as steel — H^ea put to it, as alert 
as a cat. ^ 

He no sooner heard Splinter’s report, tl^an he sprung up the Mder, 
brushing the tumbler of swizzle be had just brewed clean out of theffddle 
into the lap of Mr. >*aveall, the purser, who had dined with hinv- and neariy 
extlngtiishing the said purser, by his arm striking the bowl of the pipe he* 
was smoking, thereby forcing the shank half way down his throat. 

My glass, Wilson, ” to his steward. — She is close to, sir ; you can 
see her plainly without it,” said Mr. Treenail, the second Lieutenant, from 
the weather nettings where he was reconnoitring. After a long look 
through his starboard blinker, (bis other skylight had been shut up ever 
since Aboukir,) Deadeye gave orders to clear away the weather-bow 
gun and anil was now getting too dark for flags to be seen distinctly, he 
desired that three lanterns might be got ready for hoisting vertically in 
the main-rigging.— All ready forward there?” — Ml ready, sir.” — 
** Then hoist aitay the lights, and throw a shot across her forefoot — Fire !” 
Hung went oui oarronade/but our friend to windward paid no regard to 
the private signal ; he had shaken a reef out of his topsails, and was 
coming down fast upon us. 

It was clear that old Blowhard had at first taken him for one of onr 
own cruisers, and meant to sis^nalize him, all regular and ship shape,” 
to use his own depression ; most of us, however, thought it would have 
been wiser to hislte made sail, and widened our distance a little, in place 
of bothering with old-rashioned manoeuvres, which might end in our 
catching a tartito^" but the skipper had been all his life in line-of-battle 
chips, or heavy l&igates ; and it was a tough job, under any circum- 
atances, to perSttlMle him of the propriety of up-stick-and-away,” as , 
we soon felt tn^cost. 

The encmy> for such he evidently was, now all at once yawed, and 
indulged us with a sight of his teethv and there he was, fifteen ports of 
n side on his main-deck, with the due quantum of carronades on his 
quarterdeck and lorecastle ; whilst his short lo\^er masts, wliite canvass, 
and the tremendous hoist in his topsails, shewed him to be a lieavy Ame- 
rican frigntf ; and it was equally certain that he haS cleverly hooked us 
under his lee; within comfortable range of his long twenty -fours. To 
convince'tbe most unbelieving, three jets of flame, amidst wreaths of 
white smoke^ glanced from his main-deck; but in this instance, the 
aonnd of the cannon was foUwefi by a sharp crackle and a shower of 
splinters from the forayard. e ^ 

It was cleat we had got an ugly customer — poor Jenkins now called • 
to lYeeiiail. who was standing forward near the gun which had been 
' Och, sir, and its badly wounded we are here.” The officer was 

a Hadander as as the seaman. ** Which of you, my boy ?” — 
the growing seriousness of the affairs in no way checking his propensity 
Sio fun,~“ Which of you, — you, or the yard ?” — Both of us, yom 
' honour f but the yard The devUt^Come dowui theo, or 
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^ into the top, and I will have you looked after presently.’’ The poor 
ifellow Srawled ofiF the rfird iiitd the foretop, as he was ordered^ where he 
was found after the tnCsh^ badly Wbunded by a splittter ill the breast. 

Jonathan no do«bt|^ calculated,” as well he might, that this taste of 
his quality would bcfquite sufticient for a little 18-gun sloop close under 
his lee ; but the fight was not tolje so easily taken out of Deadeye, al- 
ibough even to Ins optic it waS now high time to be off. 

“All hands make sail, Mr. Splinter; that chap is too heavy for us.-— 
Mr. Kelson, to the carpenter, “ jump up and see what the fdreyawl will 
cany. Keep lier away, my man,” to the s&aman at the helin ; — “ Crack 
on, Mr. Splinter — shake all the reefs out, — set the fore- topsail, and loose 
top-gallant sails ; — stand by to slieet home, and see all clear to rig the 
booms out, it’ the breeze lulls.” • 

In less than a minute we* were bowling along before it; but the wind 
was breezing up again, and no one could say how long the jvounded 
forf yard would carry the weight and^drag of the sails. To mend tl^e 
matter, Jonathan was coming up, hand over hand with the freshening 
breeze, nnder a press of canvass ; it was clear that escape was next to 
impossible. 

“ Clear away the larboard guns !” I absolutely jumped off the deck 
with astonishment- -who could have spoken it? It appeared such down- 
right madness to show fight under the very muzzles of the guns of an 
enemy, half of whose broadside was sufficient to sink us. It was tlie 
captain, however, and there was nothing for it. 

In an instant was heard through the whistling of the breeze, the creak- 
ing and screaming of the carronade slides, the rattling of the carriage of 
the long twelve-pounder amidships, the thumping and punching of hand- 
spikes, and tlie dancing aii'd jumping of Jack himself, i|s the guns wei;e 
being shotted and run out. In a few seconds all was JtUl again, but the 
Tusliing sound of the vessel going through th^ water, .and of the rising 
gale amongst the rigging. 

The men stood clustered at their quarters, their cutlasses buckled 
round their waists, all without jackets and waistcoat^ and many with 
nothing but their trowsers on. 

“ Now, men, mind yoiir aim ; our only chance is to wing him. I will 
yaw the ship, and aif your guns come to bear, slap it right into his bows. 
— Starboard your helm, my man, and bring her to the wind.’* sho 
came round, blaze ivenff our carronades alid long-gun ia succession, 
with good-will and good aim, and down came his foretop-sail on tho 
cap, with all the superincumbent spars %nd gear; the head of the top- 
mast had been shot away. The men instiiyjtively cheered. ^ That will 
do ; now knock off, ray boys, and let us run for it. Keep her away 
again ; make all sail.” • 

Jonathan was for an instant paralysed by our impudence ; but 
we were gettiug^before the wind, he yawed, and let drive his whole oroad- 
•ide ; and fearfully did it transmogrify us. Half an hour before jwe were 
^ as gay a little sloop as ever floated, with a crew of 120 as fine fellor# 
as ever manned a British man-of-iyar. ‘ Th^ron-sbower sped— teii of Cha 
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hundred never saw the suit rise again ; seventeen more 

were Wo^iriil^C' mortally ; we had eig^^ t^qt between w&d and 
wat^, QUIT esniii^h:>p-mast shot away ihi clean as a and our hull and 

srigging otherwise regularly cuHo pieces. Anothe^broadsidesncceeded; 
bnt by this time we had bore up, than^ to the lossqof our aibresil | we 
^idd do nothing else ; and^ wh^ was Ikter luck stilly whilst the loss of 
our maiu-top-mast paid the brig off on the one hand, the loss of head- 
wail ill the fHgate brought her as quickly to the wind on the other ; thus 
most of her ^ot fell astern of us ; and, before she could bear up again 
in chase, the squall struck her, and carried lier main- top-mast overboard. 

This gave us a start, crippled and bedevilled though we were ; and as 
the night feH, we contrived to lose sight of our large friend. With 
breatWeSs anif^ety did we carry on through that night, expecting every 
lurch to sendi* our remaining topmast by the board ; but the weather 
moderated, if|nd next morning the sun shone on our bloodstained decks, 
at anchor off the entrance to St. tleorge’s harbour. 


: THE LAST HOURS OF LOUIS XIV. 


^VKOM THE COURT JOURNAL, NO. 15.] ^ 

The hope of ii^lung their fortune tempted several quacks, who offered 
to save the King^tbough he was at the last extremity.. The first was an 
old man, dike ft^fprnit, wearing sandals and a long beard. He prefended 
to have the Holy Land fortlie purpose of working Hhe miracle ; 

but he liis proposed remedy except in the presence of 

the King. ^ ’bis power, he said, consisted in a phial containing two 
drops of blo^ Which had been brought from the foot of the Saviour’s cross. 

^He would notshow to any one the precious relic, but said he would make 
trial of it the imposition of hands. He was sent to Fagon, who had 

no^ipplr^ fetthjiti rdics than in miracles. 

* Father,” said he to the anchorite, “ you will be permitted to 

but first let me ascertain that your phial does not contain 

Qohd U^veh, what an idea ! 1 swear that, unless the ^yiug King is 

stained with mortal sin ^ 

^ 1 do riot doubt the efficecy of your remedy ; but still, permit me to 

exa^ne ii^ '' ' 

Tbh presented to'Fagon a bottle sealed with the arms of St. 

' ©titeri" * ' . ' 

exchiiihed the Doctor, " your divine blood is terribly 

black 

^ You muet recollect that it has been in the bottle for sixteen centur 
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• ^ Tlie bottle itself is not so olS, at atty rate, for it looks very much like 
a church ours^e” AnjfPagon, wit|) great sang froid. broke the phial, 
to the great dismay of tde pretended hermit. ^ Father,” added he, ^ thia 
is not the Uood of OoAit is nothing but ink.” 

Father lO* Tellier^ was very indjgpant at this imposture ; and the vrork- 
er of miracles was sent to the prison of Saint- Pierre-en-Seize. 

Another empiric, styling himself a German Doctor of the faculty of 
Leipzig, who knew something of chemistry, caiOe, recommended by Ma* 
dame. He was referred from Madame de Maintenon to Father le Tellier, 
then to Fagon, then to Cardinal de Hohon, and to Marechaf. He receiv- 
ed only insults and rebuffs. One called him a quack, another a sorcerer ; 
one affirmed that he was mad, and another accused him of being a thief, 
Marechal, though convinced that the King could not live more than ano- 
ther day, asked the German what he thought he could do. 

^ I possess two elixirs,” replied he. ^The first will restore the Kiug^s 
appetite, for you know he has taken no food for this week past. The s€s 
cond will check the progress of the gangrene, and perhaps cure it en- 
tirely.” 

I liave no faith in what you say,” replied Marechal ; but there is no 
harm in trying your remedy.” 

The King consented to take the first elixir, which certainly appeared to 
have a wonderful effect. His appetite returned, and be ate as heartily as 
if he had been in good health. He was even supposed to be out of dan- 
ger, and the disappointment evinced by the Duke du Maine tended to 
confirm the report. “ Wait till to morrow,” said IMarechal, doubtfully. 
Still, however, the account of the King’s improvement wad repeated, and 
the poets of the Court wrote some thanksgivings in rhyme. 

The Duke d'Orleans, who had been besieged by premature congratu- 
latory visits, was now almost deserted for two days. This mortified him, 
and he promised to remember it. ^ If the King eats another hearty meal,” 
said I, “ you will be utterly forsaken. Madame de Maintenon, who had 
retired to 8aint-(*yr, has come back again with renewed hope ; and Mas- 
sillon said to me, with an air of disappointment, ^ What a splendid fune- 
ral oration I have lost !’ — ^ But we,’ replied I, ‘ have lost much more.’ ” 

Next day, when the^German presented himself with the elixir for the 
gangrene, the door was shut in his face with a thousand threats and im- 
precations. The King, after paving passed a vei;y restless night, had sent 

* Le Tellier is thus characterized by Mr. Bulwer, in the new novel of Dere« 
reux : — Le Tellier, that njfid and besotted servant of Loyola — the sovereign of 
the King himself—the destroyer of Port Iloyal, and the mock and terror of the 
be-devilled and persecuted Janseoists.” — vol, 2, pi«178. 

Seme curious traits in the history of Dubois, from whose unpublished memoirs 
the above interesting extract is taken, may be colftcted from a piquant little story, 
which IS related in the above-named novel, vol, 2, p. 82-3 • ^ ^ 

Dubois was the creature and favourite of the Regent Orleans, and was, like most 
‘ favourites,* and all creatures thoroughly despised by the l^rson who favoured 
him. On the death of Dubois, the Regent wrote as follows to the Count de Noc6, 
whom he had been induced to banish for an indiscreet sarcasm against Dubois, 
whfch he uttered at one of the Regent’s pitit soupers With the beast dies tho 
Venom} I expect you to-night to supper at the Palais Royal.”— Ed, 
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for hi3, who all hastened to hia bed**j 9 ide« The Princes and Prin- 

cesses were all assembled, with the exception Dowager Madame do 
,Co!:nti> the Princess and Madame de Vandome,'who pretended illness, in 
order to avoid witnessing the dying moments. ofALou is XI V. Madame 
de ,Maintenon was counting over a chalet of lar^^beads. The King had 
given his instructions to the Danphicrand the Duke d*Ot leans* He per.* 
ceived, the Duke dii Maine^ who kept back^ ^rid was laughing in hie 
d^eve. He to whom is confided the care of the future Sovereign,’* 
said the l^ing, in a grave tone of voice, is responsible both to God 
and man. J beg of you all to watch over the orphan child.” The 
King’s eyed, were suffused with tears* Daughter,” said he to the 
Du<^ess d'prleana, “ do not abuse your power to the disadvantage of 
your sisterdi^who will need support after my death.” 

“ Madan^,” resumed he, addressing himself to the Duchess du Maine> 
“ be ^bedid^kt to your husbai^d> who stands much in need of wise and 
honest advrpe.” 

At that moment the Duchess and Madame de Maintenon looked 
angrily at anch other, ijotiis XIV., continuing his advice to his illegi- 
timate daughters, said I recommend you above all to be united^ 

Yes, Sir, I wll obey you,” replied Madame, imagining thsit this obi- 
scrvation W'as addressed to her and Madame de Maintenon. 

Madame,” replied the King, I did not intend that advice for you ; 
I know yon are reasonable. I spoke to these Princesses, who are not 
BO prudent as you,” 

^ Ah I Sire# exclaimed Madame, ^ spare me.” 

^ Gqd haa^pardoned,” cotitinued the King, ^ and Father le Tellier, to 
whom 1 have^ibntifessed, has twice given me absolution. lam sure that 
you, at least, >:^1. not forget me, for when 1 was King I loved you ten- 
derly. and you nave as much virtue as the rest have, wickedness.” 

“ jiladame^r^nterrupted Maintenon, reddening with anger, “ go away ; 
this emotion is too much for his Majesty. Go away.” 

She dri^ged her out of the rodhi, and then said in a conciliating tone, 
^ Do not suppose, Madame, that I ever said any thing to injure you in 
the King’s good opinion. 

^ Oh/’ replied Madame, sobbing, ^ all that is out of the question 
nOTPV.*^ Sh® turned round suddenly to go away, and stumbled on Fagon, 
wto lttt4 just come out pf the King’s apartment. 

" Ob! Madame,” said the Doctor, ^ do not knock me down I’* 

** How is the King now ?” inquired she. 

^ Dying, ^ he replied, and ^uirried away. 

On the Ist of Septembei^ the gangrene had reached the heart of the 
King, and he experienced t^e most excruciating agony. 

, 1 think,” said he, ^ that a great change has taken place.” 

“ jSir^,f replied Fagon, this crisis may be attended by happy results.** 

^ No },,! feel my nerves contracting*. Is not this W ednesday, Mareohal?” 
^ Ye8> Sire.” 

0 ^ Father,” said liptiis XIV., ^ a De profundis, if you please.” 

The Gonfei^qr kbelt iown at the bed-side> and every one present did 
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the same. The King clasped his hands, and joined devoutly in the 
prayer. Suddenly loud ifursts of laughter were heard, and the Confessor 
ato^^ed, “ Go on, said the King, repressing his indignation ; 

but the tears glistened i A his eyes. When the De pr^undh was finish- 
’ed he sent M. de Villeroi to, knowg^ho had been laughing so heartily. 
When M. de Villeroi returned, the King said, ^ You should have request- 
ed Monsieur du Maine tc^ wait till I was dead before he gave way to such 
extravagant joy.^ The entrance of Madame de Maintenon put a period to 
this gentle reprimand. She remarked the dim eyes of the dying King, 
and for the first time she felt unfeigned regret. ^ Madanie,* said the 
King, “ 1 thought it was more difficult to die.” The bursts of laughter 
were renewed. Madame de Maintenon changed colour. Some one rose 
with the intention of checking this indecent merriment, when Louis XIV., 
making an effort to speak, ordered that no notice might bo taken of it. 
* It is M. du Maine,” said he, “ though BJ. de Villeroi dared not s9y so ; 
but as I am dying, I pardon him; and even if 1 were not dying I should 
still forgive him.” Tlie domestics vented their grief in sighs and sobs, 
and the priests continued praying. “ Why do you weep?” said the king. 
^ Did you think rne immortal?” These were his last words. Madame de 
Maintenon was removed from the melancholy scene. A convulsive 
movement terminated the suffering of the royal patient. Mai^chal placed 
bis hand on liOuis XlV.’s heart. The prayers stopped for a moment, 
and the cry, “ The King is dead!” resounded through the Palace. 

1 was walking about in the gallery leading to the royal apartments, in- 
quiring for news, and studying the countenances of all .whom I met. 
1 had witnessed the scandalous gaiety of the Duke du Maine, who was 
conversing with Antin. Massillon, who was no less impatient than I, 
kept near the royal chamber. He seemed to be seeking inspiration for 
his funeral oration. 


The King,” said he to me, ^ awaits his approaching end with admi- 
rable firmness and tranquillity of mind.” 

. “ Death is nothing,” replied 1. To a king who dies in public ! it is 
an act of royalty .” 

When the King’s death was made known, we hurried to tjie royal cham* 
ber. It was filled with jpraying priests and weeping domestics. Fagon 
and Marechal examined the body. The features where scarcely recog- 


nizable, and appeared to me to be shrunk. , 

' You see,” said Fagon, ^^that the elixir which was given to his Ma- 


jesty was poison. It is impossible otherwise to account for this terrible 
change. The body is shrunk, at least, the length of half a head.” 

" Would it not have been better to have Stewed the disease to take 


its course ? said Marechal. ^ 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Massillon advanced 
jestically to the mortal remains of Louis le Grand. He raised his hanllSr 
to heaven, fixed his eyes on the deceased in profound meditation, and in 
a voice of thunder he exclaimed, My brethren, God alone is great.” 
It ig impossible to express the effect which these sul^^e words proddedd; 
for my part^ 1 felt as Uiough the marrow of mf bodes was chUled, and 
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niiiojr pejtli^ Ml on th^ ground. Massillon thus coin- 

muncod hit'^|Sueral oration on Louis XlY. ; words, QcIS, alone is 
than eloquent. 


MAUVALS PAS« A SCENE IN THE ALPS, 
JllukruUing a passage in the Novel of Anne of Geierstein, 


t 

{FROm BLACKWOOD*]^ MAGAZINE, NO. CLVII.] 

Ts fiiere ^tk individual, who trod at all beyond the beaten track of 
liie, who (ides not harbour within hia mind the recollection of some in- 
oidelit or indents of so eventful a nature, that it requires but the shade 
of an i^SootO^on to bring them forward from their resting-place, bright, 
cloar, and distinct, as at the mdment of their existence? We suspect 
there are many who^ in their hours of solitude, might be seen to manifest 
symptoms of such reminiscences ; and many who, in the busy world, 
and aDoidst the^um of men, nqight also be seen to start as if visions of 
tthmgs Ving gom>by were again before them, and to shrink wHldn them- 
aelvea^ as tho%h spirits of olden times ^ were passing before^ their face, 
aAd causiuLg w hair of their Jmih to stand up.’^ 

It 0 now IWll% years ago mce an event of this character occurred to 
the vtriteV of th^e pages. His event, however, such as it is, would, in all 
probabHity%fQ^^9r have been recorded on any other tablets than those of 
his own private thoughts, or have wandered beyond the limited circle of 
othto^ Wlio, ftdm natural causes, were interestejj in its details, had it not, 
within the last few days, been brought vividly before him, by a writer, 
whose atiirivalled descriptive powers have so often given a semblance of 
truth to tales of fiction, and excited a thrill on the recital of penis and 
advantures, where no personal interests were called forth to give additiou- 
al animatioii to the narrative. Long before they can peruse these lines, 
tho IvMfiri Blackwood’s Magazine will, doubtless, have made them* 
selveB AoqUaMted with Anne of Oeierstein ; and many a mountain tra- 
Tetter, aoe^istorled to sojourn amidst the heights and depths of Alpine 
will have borne tfistimony to the splendid representation of 
Mont Pilala, arrayed in its gloomy panoply of ^ vapour, and clouds, and 
^ntorms,” dud wittliave followed the daring Arthur Philipson, with breath- 
Ush intetest, as he wound h^s cautious way on the ledge of the granite 
nred^ee npveared b^ore him : and such readers will scarcely be surpris- 
description like this should make no ordinary impression on 
one, wtu!i^ without the s%btest pretensions to the vigour and muscular acti- 
vi^of a Wdy mountaineer of the filteenth century, once found himself in a 
pfedicament somewhat similar, and oddly enough occasioned by a diaas* 
$er akin to wltieh^im nearly proved faM to ike travellers fironk 
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ZiiUcerne. Believe me, Mr. Editor^ when, in Sir Walter Scott’s 34th 
page^ 1 descended from the platform on which the adventurous son bade 
adieu to his father, and^ained with him the narrow ledge’ creeping filong 
the very brink of the S>recipice, days, months,, and years, shrunk away, 
and once again did 1 f^l myslf tottering on the airy pathway of the very 
platform, on which I also was once doomed to gaze, with feelings which 
time can never efface from my recollection. 

It was in the year 18^18, thatl arrived in the village of Marfigny,a few 
days after that memorable catastrophe, when by the bursting of its icy 
mounds, the extensive lake of Mauvoisin was, in an instant, let loose, 
pouring forth six hundred millions of cubic feet of water over the peaceful 
and friiirful valleys of the Drarice, with the irresistible /velocity of sixteen 
miles an hour, carrying before its overwhelming torrent every vestfge of 
civilized life which stood within its impetuous reach. Tuq whole village 
and its environs exhibited a dreary scene of death and desolation^ The 
landlord, with many others jcif liis acqntintance and kinsfolk, had been 
swept fiom their dwelling places, or parished in their ruins. The wreck 
of a weii-built English carriage occupied part of the inner court-yard, 
while the body torn from its springs, had grounded upon a thicket in the 
field adjacent. The plains through which the treacherous stream was 
now winding its wonted course, had all the appearance of a barren desert. 
Luxuriant meadows were converted into reservoirs of sand and gravel ; 
and crops nearly ripe for the sickle were beaten dow%into ipasses of 
corrupting vegetation. Here and there amorphous piles qf trees^ beams, 
carts, stacks, and remnants of every description of building, were^hurled 
against some fragment of rock, or otl^ natural obstac^, forming in 
many cases, it was too evident, the gravemound ofhumttiirvictlms sodden- 
ing beneath. On the door of the dilapidated inn, the follSwiag appeal was 
attached ; but it required no document written by the hand of man to tell 
the tale of woe : The floods had passed over it, and it was gone and 
the place thereof was known no more.” 

AMES GENSKEUSES ! 

Un mouvement de la grande nature vient de changer une contree 
fertile et riante en un theatre de desolation et de la mislre, parl’irnip- 
tion dll lac de Getroz, arrivee le 16 Juin 1818. Les victimes de cetto 
catastrophe tendent le«rs mains vers vous, images de la Divinite bienfai- 
aante, Quelle occasion favorable d’exeicer votre vertii favorite, et de 
verser des larmes de plisir, eft tarissant celes de tnalheur 

It was impossible to contemplate effects consequent upon so awful a 
visitation, without a corresponding excitemAit of strong curiosity to follow 
the devastation to its source, and learn, from 0 (^ular inspection> the mode 
in which nature had carried on and coinpfeted her dreadful operations. 
Accordingly, having ascertained that although the regular . roads, bridge- 
ways, and pathways, were carried away, a circuitous coiirsd over 
mountmns was fea^Ie to the very foot of the Glaciers o/Mont Fleureur, 
which impended over the mouth of the lac de Getroz, a guide was se- 
cured, and with him, on the following morning, before sunrise, I found 
myiself toiling through the pine-woods clothuif the steep sides of tb^ 
MARCH, 1830. ,g 2 • 
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xvioiihtaipst to the east of Martigny. It ia toot, however, my intention tA* 
enter into details (though interesting enough in their way) unconnected 
with the one sole object, which, whik I am now w»ting, hovers before me 
like Macbeth^s dagger, to the exclusion of other mings of minor import, 
l^affice it to say, that as the evening closed, I entered a dosolate large 
(leratnbling sort of mansion, formerly, as 1 was given to understand, a 
convent belonging to some monks of La 'Frappe ; a fact confirmed by 
sundry portraits of its late gloomy possessors, hulig round the dark dis- 
mantled chamber in which 1 was to sleep. I'he village, of which this- 
mansion had formed a part, had been saved almost by miracle. A strong 
stone bridge, with some natural embankments, gave a momentary check 
lo the descending torrent, which instantly rose, and in another minute 
mustliave inevitably swept away all before it, when fortunately the earth 
on every side -gave way, the pondeVous buttresses of the bridge yielded, 
down sunk, and gave immediate vent to the cataract. While I was 
looking towards the heights of Mont Pleurenr, on whose crest the spires 
and pinnacles of the Glacier de Gelroz were visible, a stranger joined 
tlie owner of the house in which I was lodged, and from their conversa- 
tion I collected that he, with a companion, had that day visited tho 
scene of action. And you saw it,’’ said the landlord. “ I did,” was 
the feply. And your companion ?” — No, for we did not go the lower 
road,” observed the traveller. How so? did you take the upper?”— 
We did,” waa the answer. Comment done ? main h Manvais Has V ' — . 

crossed it,” replied the traveller. Mon Dieii !” exclaimed the land- 
lord ; and yoiiT companion?” — He saw what it was, and returned.'^ 
Having heard toothing of any extraordnary dilliculties, 1 paid no great 
attention to this dialogue, particularly as 1 had the warranty of my guide 
tiiat our course Vvould be on the right bank of the river the whole way ; 
and it was evident, that any thing, like this Mauvais Pas of which the 
host and traveller spoke, was on the heights aboVe the left bank. I 
therefore retired to rest, in high spirits, notwithstanding the sombre 
scowling looks of the monks which seemed to glance on me from their 
heavy black frames, ornamenting the panelled walls of the cheerless 
dormitory in which my pallet was stretched — quite sndicient, under other 
circumstanpes, call up the recollection of every ghost and goblin slum- 
bering in tlie mind, from the earliest traditions of vmrscry chronicles. 

Aa. the journey of the day promised, under most favourable circum^ 
stances, tb be not only iJhg but fatiguing, and as some part of the road 
was represented, to be passable for horses, by which much time and la- 
hpur might be spared, a cou^e were hired, and another guide engaged 
to bring them back ; anej, as we quitted the hostelry at early dawn, the 
boaitos of the rising aim were just glancing on the highest peaks of the 
Glacietrs, at whose base oi/r excursion was to terminate. For the first 
- or four hours, sometimes on the plains, at other times defiling over 
the bd|;ii|ts, accojiding to the obstacles interposed by the recent devasta- 
tion, we- pOVsued our course without any other interest, than that produced 
by^a ssicCessioQ of striking objects, amidst the wildest exhibitions 
iMPtotW . sqenery 1 e ver^heltL At iengthj,^ we defended into a vailly ^ 
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p{ considerable extent, affording flat platform, of what had been hitlierta 
irieadovi^ land, thougb now amde plain, on whose suiface, in every direc- 
tion, were scattered, wdd confiision, rocks and stones, and uprooted 
trees of all dimensionsj deposited by the torrent, which had now returned 
to its orginal channel/ through which it was roaring over a bed of brok- 
en granite, forming sort of loose and coarse shingle. This valley, 
lliough unconfined towards the w'est, w'as apparently closed in towards 
the east, immediately in our route, by a stupendous barrier of piecipitous 
rock, as if a mountain, impending over the river on oiir right, had shot 
forth one of its mighty arms for the purpose of arresting the waters in 
their progress. On drawing nearer, however, a fissure, extending from 
the summit to the base, through the very heart of the rock, was percepti- 
ble, tarougli which the river rushed in a more confined channel. Itrnatu^ 
rally occurred to me, that, unless we could pass onwards tlirougli this 
fissure, we liad nothing for it but to return ; though having, in our morn- 
ing’s progress, more then once forded the stream, 1 conclndi^ that a 
similar attempt would be made in the forthcoming case, in which I was 
confirmed by the two guides. When, however, we drew a little nearer, 

1 remarked, that they looked forward repeatedly with something like an 
anxious cast of countenance examining here and there at the same time 
certain blocks of stone embedded in small pools, on which, all hough 
there was a communication with the liver, the current had no effect, the 
communication being so far cut off, as to exclude even the slightest rip- 
ple. The waters are higher than they were yesterday,” said the one. 
And are rising at this inomeHt,” replied the otlier, who was carefully 
watching the smooth side of one of these detached blocks, half filling tho 
talm and unruffed suiface of one of these diminutive lakes. And again^ 
with scrutinizing eyes, they looked forward towards the fissure. “ Shall 
we be able to stem the torrent in yonder spot?” 1 aslted. hone 

6o,” they hastily answered; but not a moment ihust be lost and, 
suiting the action to the word, the horses were spurred on to a full trot, 
the eyes of both lieing now intensely l^xed on something evidently in or near 
the river. *• Do you see a dark speck at the foot of the left hand preci- 
pice ?” observed one of the guides to me. " 1 do.” — Monsieur,” con- 
tinued he, the waters are rising rapidly, by the increased melting of 
the snows : and if tl^at dark stone is covered when we reach the fissure, 
our passage through the toirenl will be hazardous, if not impracticable.” 
From that instant every ej^e was rivetted to the fragment, which, instead 
of becoming more marked and visible, as we shortened the intervening 
Space, very sensibly diminished in size ; a#<i, in spite of every effort to urge 
the horses on, soon dwindled to a speck, and was almost imnii^diateTy 
after, to our great moitification, entirely lost under a ripple of white 
foam which broke over its liigliest poii^. Ce n’est plus n^cessaire 
-d’avancer ; il faut s’err^ter,” said the guides ; e’est fini.” The h orsy 
were accordingly reined in. Wc alighted, and I sat down in despair 
to secure what I could by sketching the magnific.ertt scene before me ; 
^demanding, in a tone of forlorn hope, if it was indeed impossible to pro- 
ceed, either by scaling the opposing Jjarriej^ oi by any other eircuitoust 
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route. On saying this, they again examined the margin of the rivet; 
but it gave no encouraging sign. The white foam had even ci^^ased to 
break over the hidden stone ; a swift blue stream was hurrying over it> 
and not a token of its existence remained. WhileJ continued my 8ketch> 
I observed that they were in earnest conversati^, walking to and fro, 
now looking back on the road we had travelled, and then casting their 
oyes upwards to the right ; the only words which I could distinctly hear, 
for they were more than once repeated, being Maisil laut avoir bonne 
tfete — a-t-il bonne tete V* At length, one of them came up, and said, 
** Monsieur, il y a un autre chemin, mais c’est dangereux — c’est un 
ntauvais pas ! Avcz voua bonne lete.” As the correctness of any answer 
to the conclusion of this address depended much upon divers particulars, 
and certain other data, which it behoved me to know, 1 begged him 
to describe a little more at large the .precise nature of this iMauvais Pns, 
the ominous term recalling in an instant the words 1 had heard from the 
travelled the iiight before. 

The result of my enquiry was very vagtie. That it was high amongst 
the mountains, and somewhat distant, there could be no doubt. That, 
in order to get to it, we must return, and cross the river below, where, 
being wider, it might still be forded, were also preliminary steps, 'rhe 
heights on the right were, in the next place, to be gained, and that by no 
very inviting path, as I could see; but these were not objf clions calcu- 
lated to deter me from proceeding, and wherein the real difficulty consi?» 
ted I could not distinctly discover. Is, then, this AJauvais Pas much 
more steep and difficult than thei ascent which you have pointed out 
amongst those locks on the right?”— * Ob, no,” was the reply ; it is 
not steep at all ; it is on a dead level.” — Is it, than very fatiguing?*' 
— Oh, no ; it is by no means fatiguing ; the ascent which you see be- 
fore you, is by fkr the most fatiguing part of the whole route,” — It is, 
then, dangerous, owing to broken fragments of rock, -or slippery grass 
fori had heard them mutter something about slipping. ^^Oh, no; it 
was on hard solid rock ; and, as for grass, there was not a blade upon 
it. It required but une bonne tete^ cars si on glise, on est perdu P* 
This wihdifi^ up was certainly neither encouraging nor satisfactory ; but 
having so repeat^ly heard the danger of these mountain passes magni- 
fied, and their difficulties exaggerated, ami the vague information above 
mentioned, saving and except the definitive result, being by no means 
in itself appalling, 1 expressed my readiness tp tt y this path, if they had 
made up twir minds to guide me. To this they consented ; and prepa- 
rations were instantly made ; ^Sfor,” added tliey, ^^the day is waning, 
and you will find there is much to be done.” 

We remounted the horsek,cand hastened back about a mile to a, wide 
part the river, which we succeeded in fording without much inconve- 
nience ; and soon after left them at a spot from whence they could be 
scS^for at leisure. We then turned again to the eastward, and soon 
reached the foot of^tbe heights on the left bank of the river, forming the 
barrier which had checked us on the other side. Up there we proceeded 
to mdunt^ pressing onwards through brake and brier, boughs and bushea 
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to the summit of the ridge. During this part of the task, I endea« 
voiired ta pick up further particulars respecting the winding up of out 
advenfufe; but all I could learn was, that, in consequence of the 
suspension of all communication in t\ie valleys below, by the destruction 
of the roads and bridgj^s, a chamois-hunter had, since the catastrophe, 
passed over this path, and that some woik-peoplc, on their way to repair 
the bridges, tinding it practicable, had done the same ; but that it had 
never before been used as a regular communicadon, and certainly never 
would again, as none, but from sheer necessity, would ever think of 
taking advantage of it. But, by way of neutralising any unfavourable 
conclusions 1 might draw from these representations, they both added, 
that, from what they then saw of iny capabilities in the ai t of climbiiig 
— for the road, here and there, required some trifling exertion — ^hey 
were sure I should do very well, and had no reason to fear. Thus 
encouraged. I proceeded with contidencc ; and, in the course of rather 
more than an hour’s sharp ascent, we lattained a more level surTace in 
the bosom of a thick forest of pine and underwood, fronted, as far as I 
could guess from occasional glimpses through gaps and intervals, by a 
grey dull curtain of bare rock. “ We are approaching the il/nr-trruS 
Prts,” said one of the guides — Is it as rough as this said I, flotin* 
tiering as I was tlirongli hollows of loose stones and bushes. — Oh, no; 
it is smooth as a floor/’ was the reply. — In a few minutes we shall be 
on the Pasf, said the other, as we began to descend on the eastern 
declivity of the ridge we had been mounting for the last hour. And 
then, for the first time, I saw below me the valleys of the Drance spread 
forth like a map, and that it required but half-a-do/en steps at mo t to 
have cleared every impediment to iny descending amongst them, in an 
infinitely shorter time than I had expended in mounting to the elevated 
spot from whence I looked down upon them. And then, too, for the 
first time, certain misgivings, as to the propiiety of going further, and 
a shrewd guess as to the real nature of the Mauvnis Fas, flashed across 
me, in one of those sudden heart-sejirchiiig thrills, so perfectly defined 
ill the single word crebling — a piovincial term, expressing that creeping, 
paralyzing, twittering, palpitating sort of sensation, which a nervous 
person might be supposed to feel, if, in exploring a damp and dark 
dungeon, he placed his hand unadvisedly upon some cold and rlnmmy 
substance, which his imagination might paint as something too horrible 
to look at. • • 

But whatever were the force and power of these feelings, it was not 
now the time to let them get the master-ahip. It was too late to retract 
— I bad gone too far to recede. It would have been unpardonable to 
have given two Swiss guides an opportuftity of publishing throughout 
the cantons, that an Knglishman had flinched, and feared to set his foot 
where a foreign traveller had trod the day before. On then 1 
very uncomfortable, I will candidly confess, but aided and impelled, 
notwithstanding, by that instinctive sort of wish, comfhoii, I believe, to 
all people, to know the worst in extreme cases. Curiosity, too, had its 
sllare — not merely excited by the ultimate object for which 1 was abVul 
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lo venture myself in mid air> bnt a ^Secret desire to see with my owti 
eyes a pass which had so suddenly and unexpectedly assun^d import 
lance, in my fate. And after alL, though there wefre very unequivocal 
symptoms of something terrible in the immediate vicinage of the unde^ 
fined grey skreen of rock before me, 1 had asyyet^ A certainty of its 
nppalling realities. ^ v 

i For a furlong or two no great change was perceptible ; there was a 
plentiful supply of twigs and slirubs to hold by,<tand the path was not by 
any means alarming. In short, 1 began to shake off all uneasiness, and 
smile at imaginary fears, when, on turning an angle, 1 came to an 
abrupt termination of every thing bordering on twig, bough, pathway, 
or greensward ; and the Mauvais Patty in all its fcarfuliie.ss, glared upon 
me I** For a foreground, (if that could be called a foriSgronnd, separated, 
as it was, by a gulf of some fathoms wide,) an unsightly facing of nn^ 
broken precipitous rock bearded me on the spot from whence I was to 
take ihy depaiture, jutting out sufficiently to r,oncc;|^ whatever might be 
the state of affairs on the other side, round which it was necessary to 
pass by a narrow ledge like a mantel-piece, on which the first guide had 
now placed his foot. The distance, however, was inconsiderable at most, 
a few yards, after which, 1 fondly conjectured vve might rejoin a path- 
way similar to that we were now quitting, and that, in fact, this short 
but fearful trajet constituted the substance and sum-total of wliar so 
richly deserved the title of the Mauvais Pas, Be firm ; hold fast, and 
keep your eye on the rock,” said the guide, as J,j^ith my heart in my 
piouth, stept out. — my foot steadily fixed r' — is,*' was the 
answer; and, with my eyes fixed upon the jpck, as if it would have 
opened under my gaze, and^ny hands hooked like claws on the slight 
protuberances within reach, I stole silently and slowly towards the pro- 
jection, almost without drawing a breath. Having turned this point, and 
ftill foiliid myxdf proceeding, but to what degree, and wheiher for 
better or worse, I could not exactly ascertain, as I most pertinaciously 
continued to look upon the rock, ^naechanically moving foot after foot 
with a sort of (fogged perseverance, lUVing to the leading ^uide the 
pleasing task, which I most anxiously expected every moment; of assur- 
ing me that the deed was done, and congratulating me on having passed 
♦he Pas, But he was silent as the grave — liot a word escaped 

jkis ftftd on, and on, and on did we tread, slowdy, cautiously, and 
besitatmgly, for about ten minutes, when 1 became impatient to learn 
♦he of our progress, and enquired whether we had nearly reached 

the othfef end. Pas encore.^ — Are we half way?” — A pen pres,’^ 
were the replies. Gathering up my whole stock of presence of mind, I 
Voquested that We might 'pause a while, and then, as I deliberately 
liWited my bead, "the whole rof this extraordinary and frightful scene-^ 
revealed itself at a glance. Conceive an amphitheatre of rocle 
fornring^’ throughout, a bare barren, perpendicular precipice, of I knew 
not how many hundred feet in height, the two extremeties diminishing 
in fdtitiide as they approached the Urance, which formed the chord of 
; that on our left constituting the barrier which had impeded otm 
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fJrogfess, and which <sjWe bad just ascended. From the point where wd 
had stepped upon the ledge, quitting the forest and underwood, tbi» 
circular face of precipice commenced, rou tinning without intermission^ 
till it uniteil itself with its corresponding headland on the right. Tho 
only coinniunicad||^ b|tween the two being along a ledge in the face of 
the precipice, v^lngin width from about a foot to a few inches ; the sur^ 
face of the said ledge, moreover, assuming the form of an inclined 
plane, owing to an accumulation of small particles of rock, which had^ 
frotn time immemorial, shaled fiom the heights above, and lodged on 
this slightly projecting shelf, 'fhe distance, from the time taken to 
pass it, I guessed to be not far short of a quarter of a mile. At my 
foot, literally speakingv(for it required but a semiquaver of the body of 
the loosening of ^iiy hold, to throw the centre of gravitation oveir the 
abyss,) were spre«ad the valleys of the Dranee, through which I could 
perceive the river meandering like a silver thread; but, from the height 
at wliicli 1 looked t|||wn, its rapidity war^ invisible, and its hoarse%rawl-i 
iiig unheard. 'J'he silence was absolute and solemn ; for, foi Innately; 
not a zephyr fanned the air, to interfere with my precarious equili* 
brium. # 

There was no inducement for the lesser birds of the field to warble 
where we were, and the lammer-geyers and the eagles, if any had their 
eyries amidst these crags, were revelling in the banquet of desolation 
below. As 1 looked upon this awfully magnificent scene, rapid train of 
thoughts succeeded e^l^otlier. JU'elt as if I was contemplating a world 
I had left, and which I was nevCT 3igaiii to revisit ; for it was impossible 
not to be keenly impressed with the idea, that something fatal mighi 
occur within the space of the next few minutes, effectually prevent^ 
iiig iny return thither as a living being. Then again, I savst 
beJbre me the forms and figures f>f many I had left — some a few 
hours, some a few weeks before. Was I lo see them again or 
not ? The question again and again repeated itself, and the oftener^ 
perhaps, from a feeling of pr^umniioii 1 experienced in even whis-* 
periug to myself that 1 decidedly mould. “ Si on glisse, bn est perdu V* 
how horribly forcible and true did these. words now appear,-tron what » 
slender threa<l was life held I A trilling deviation in the posftion of £i 
foot, and it was over.« 1 had but to make one single step imiidvance> 
and I was in another state of existence. Such were a few of the mental 
feelings which suggested tlicmselves, but othene of a physical nature. oc-« 
cured. I had eat nothing since leaving the old convent, and the keen aif 
on the mountains had so sliarpened my appetite, that by the time I back 
reached the summit we had just quitted, 1 felt not only a good detd ex^ 
hausted, but extremely hungry. But hungei*, thrist, and fatigue, followeck 
me not on the ledge. A feast would have hiid rm charm, and miles iipotir 
a level road would have been as nothing. Every sense seemed absorb^v 
in getting to the end ; and yet, in the midst of this unenviable position^ 
a- trifling incident occurred, which actually, for the Itime, gave rise to 
something of a pleasurable sensation. About midway I espied, in ft 
chink of the ledge, the beautiful and dazzling blossom of the little^e^ 
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itana nivaU$^ stoppings the guides while I gathered it, I expressed 
great satinfoetion in meeting with this lovely little flower on sucl^, a lonely 
spot And I could scarcely help< smiling at the simplicity of these ho- 
nest people, who, from that moment, whenever the difficulties increased, 
endeavoured to divert my attention, by pointing^out or looking for ano- 
ther specimen. We Lad proceeded good part of the way, when, to niy 
dismay, the ledge, narrow as it wa^, became perceptibly narrower, and, 
at the distance of a yard or two in advance, I observed a point where it 
seemed to^ run to nothing, interrupted by a protuberant rock. I said 
nothing, waiting the result in silence. 'J'he guide before me, when he 
reached the point, threw one foot round the projection, till it was firmly 
placed, and holding on the rock, then brought up the other. — What 
wasri to do? Like Arthur Philipson’s guide, Antonio, 1 conld only say, 
I was no goat-hunter, and had* no wings to transport me from cliff to 
cliff like a raven.” — 1 cannot perform that feat.” said I to the guide ; 
** I shkll miss the invisible footi*i!,g on the other side, and — then !’’ — ^They 
were prepared for the case ; one of them happened to have a short staff ; 
this was handed forward, and formed a slight rail, while the other, stoop- 
ing down, seized my foot, and placing it in his hand, answered, “ Tread 
without apprehension, it will support you firmly as the rock itself ; be 
steady— go on.” 1 did so, and regained the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such an exploit was not by any means to my 
taste, and I ventured to question the foremost guide as to the chance of 
its recurrence, and the difficulties yet in store. Without pretending to 
disguise them, he proceeded to dilate upon the portion of our peregrina- 
tion still in reserve, when the other interrupted him, impatiently, and in 
French, instead of Patois, (forgetting, in his anxiety to enjoin silence, 
that 1 understood every word he uttered,) exclaimed, Not a word more, 
I entreat you. Speak not to him of danger \ this is not the'place to excite 
alarm ; it is our business to cheer and animate;” and in the true spirit of 
his advice, he immediately pointed to a bunch of little gentians, exclaim- 
ing, Eh, done, qu’elles sont jolies ! Regardez ces charmentes fleurs 
Long before I had accomplished^ half the distance, and had formed a 
correct opinion as to what remained in hand, the propriety of turning 
back bad mote than once suggested itself ; but on looking round, the 
narrowhess of the shelf already passed presented revolting an appear- 
ance, that what with the risk to be incurred in the very act of turning 
about, and forming any thing like a pironette in my present position, 
added to an almost insurmountable unwillingness to recede, for the 
reasons above mentioned, and the chance that, as it could not well be 
worse, the remainder might possibly be better. 1 decided on going on> 
estimating every additional inch as a valuable accession of space, with a 
secret proviso, however, in jny own mind, that nothing on earth should 
i)aduce me to return tlie , same way, notwithstanding the declaration of 
goid^ that they knew 6f no other line, unless a bridge, which was 
io^jpassable yestefday, had been made passable to-day ; and we knew 
th^ people were at work, for a man bad gone before us with an axe over 
jjy^^houlder., > « 
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Thus persevering with the ^peed of a tortoise or a sloth, the solemo 
alow mavements of hand and foot forcibly reminding me of that cautious 
animal, we at last drew near to more acute point in the curve of this 
gaunt amphitheaetre, were it bent forward towards the river, and conse- 
quently we were more immediately fronted by the precipice forming the con- 
tinuation of that on which we stood. By keeping my head obliquely turned 
inwards. I had hitherto in great measure avoided more visual communication 
than I wished with the bird’s-eye prospect below ; but there was no possibili- 
ty of excluding the smooth bare frontage of rock right ahead. There it rear- 
ed itself from the clods beneath to the clouds above, without outward or 
visible signs of fret or fissure, as far as I could judge, on which even 
a chamois could rest its tiny hoof; for the width of whatever letige it 
might have was diminished, by the perspective view we had of it, to 
Euclid’s true definition of a matlieihatical line, namely, length without 
breadth. At this distance of time, I have no very clear recollqption of 
the mode of our exit, and cannot speak^positively as to whether we s^Lirt- 
edany part of this perilous wall of the Titans, or crept up through the cor- 
ner of the curve by some fissure leading to the summit. I have however, 
a very clear and agreeable recollection of the moment when 1 came in con- 
tact with a tough bough, which I w^elcomed and grasped as I would have 
w'elcomed and grasped the hand of the dearest friend I had upon earth, 
and by the help of which I, in a very few more seconds, scrambled up- 
wards, and set my foot once more, without fear of slips or sliding, on a 
rough heathery surface, forming the bed of a ravine, which soon led us 
to an upland plateau, on which I stood as in the garden of paradise. 

In talking over our adventure, one of the guides mentioned a curious 
circumstance that had occurred either to himself or a brother guide, I 
forget which, in the course of their practice. He was escorting a travel- 
ler over a rather dizzy height, when the unfortunate tourist’s head failed, 
and he fainted on the spot Whereupon the mountaineer, a strong 
muscular man, with great presence of mind, took up his charge, threw 
him over his shoulder, and coolly Milked away with him till he came to 
a place of safety, where he deposited his burden, and awaited the return 
of sense ; but,” added he, ^ had such a misfortune occurred on the 
Mauvais Pas, you must have submitted to your fate ; the ledge was too 
narrow for exertion, -^ve could have done nothing.” 

We were now not much more than a league from our original destina- 
tion, a space of which, whether fair or foul, T cannot speak with much 
precision, so entirely was every thought and sense engrossed in the business 
which had occupied so large a portion of th^last hour. It is merely necessa- 
ry to inform the reader, that at the expiration of a given time, I stood before 
the ruins of a stupendous mound formed of condensed masses of snow and 
ice, hurled down from above by tlie impercefftible but gradual advancement 
of the great Glacier of Getroz, nursed in a gorge beneath the summitd^f 
Mont Pleiireur. Not a moment passed without the fall of thundering 
avalanches, bounding from rock to rock, till their shattered fragments, 
floundering down the inclined plane of snow, finally precipitated tliem- 
sAves into the bed of the channel through v^tich the emancipatied Lac 
M4ncu, 1830. . h 2 
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de ManvoMil lhail in the brief space af half an hour, rushed, after it had 
euoceeded in corroding the excavated galleries, and blown up in an instant 
its icy barrier. ® 

Seated on a knoll immediately fronting the stage on which this grand 
icenery was represented, we rested for some time, ^during which we were 
joined by one or two of the workmen employed in repairing the roads and 
bridge to which the guides had alluded ; and the first question asked 
was, Pent on le traverser 7^ No direct answer followed ; it was evidently 
therefore, a^matter of doubt, requiring at least some discussion, during 
which, although the parties conversed in an under-tone, 1 again heard, 
more than once, the disagreeable repetition of “Mais a-t-il bonne tete?” 
and a reference was finally made to me. It seems the bridge had been 
completely destroyed, but some people had that morning availed them- 
selves of the commencement of a* temporary accommodation, then in a 
state of preparation, and had crossed the chasm ; and provided Monsieur 
bad a oonne tele, theie was no ckinger in following their example. Hesi- 
tation was out of the question ; for wh^iever might be the possible extent 
of risk, in duration and degree it clearly could bear no comparison with 
the Mauvais Pets, discomfiting sensations of which were still too fresh 
in my recollection to indulge a thought of encountering them a second 
time in the same day. 1 therefore decided on the bridge without more 
ado« coute qtii coute ; and as we decended towards the river, 1 had soon 
the pleasure of seeing it far below me, and plenty of time to make up my 
mind as to the best mode of ferrying myself over. Of the orginalarch 
not a vestige remained ; but across two buttresses of natural rock I could 
distinguish something like a tight rope, at the two extremities of which 
little moving things, no bigger than mites, were bustling ,^bout, and now 
and then I cotild perceive one or two of these diminutive raqnoctiles ventu- 
ring upon this apparently frail line of communicatioo. A nearer view af- 
forded no additional encouragement. At a depth of 90 feet below roared the 
Drance, foaming and dashing with inconceivable violence against its two 
adamantivie abntments, which here^confined the channel within a space of 
about 30 or 40 feet. From rock to rock, athwart the gulf, two pine 
poles had that morning been thrown, not yet rivetted together, but loosely^, 
resdog side by side. It certainly was not half. 

** As fol^ of peri], end advent’rous spirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current. r«a ing l^ud. 

,On the nusteadfaU footing of a speHr;^^ 

but it wii8> notwithstanding, a very comfortless piece of footing to con# 
template. Ye mariners of England, who think nothing of laying out on 
a topsail-yard to pass an earing^ in a gale of wind, might have smiled 
at such a sight, and crossed fiierrily over without the vibration of a nerve, 
bullet it be recollected, as a balance for a landsman’s fears, that these two 
Wj^rs were neither furnished with accommodating jack-stays, supporting 
footropes, nor encircling gaskets, to which tlie outlayer might cling in 
eas&’of emergence. They are rested, one end on each projecting pro# 

The tsohskri tem for /n operation necessary in reefing topsails. 
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montory of the cliasm^ in all tbeir bare nakedness^ In the morning^;! 
might liave paused to look before f leaped ; but what were 40 or 50 feet 
of pine vaultings in comparison with (he protracted misery of a quarter of a 
mile of the Mauvais Pas? So forthwith committing myself to their support^ 
on hands and knees 1 trawled along^ and in a few minutes trode again 
on terra Jirma, beyond the reach of further risk rejoicings and^ 1 trusts not 
ungrateful for the perils I had escaped. 


THE OLD TOLBOOTH. 


[frost the EDINBURGH LITERARY JTOURNALs NO. 40.] 

One of the most remarkable criminals ever confined in the (Bd Tol- 
booth was the celebrated William Brodi#. As may be generally knowns 
Hiis was a man of respectable connextonss and who had moved in good 
society all his life^ unsuspected of any criminal pursuits. It is said that 
a habit of frequenting cock-pits was the first symptom he exhibited of a 
defalcation from virtue. His ingenuity as a joiner gave him a fatal faci- 
lity in the buiglarious pursuits to which he afterwards addicted himself. 
It was then customary for the shopkeepers of Edinburgh to hang their 
keys upon a nail at the back of their doors^ or at least to take no pains 
in concealing them during the day. Brodie used to take impressions 
of them in putty or clay, a piece of which he carry in the palm of his 
hand. He kept a blacksmith in his pay, of the name of Smith, who 
forged exact copies of the keys he wanted, and with these it was his 
custom to open the shops of his fellow-tradesmen during the night. He 
thus found opportunities of securely stealing whatever he wishes to 
possess. He carried on his malpractices for many yeanl. Upon one 
shop in particular he made many severe ex^ictions. This was the shop of 
a company of jewellers, in the North Bridge Street, namely, that at the 
south-east corner, where it joins the High Street. The unfortunate 
tradesmen from time to time missed many articles, and paid off one or 
two faithful shopmen, under the impression of their being guilty of the 
theft. They were at fbngth ruined. Brodie remained unsuspected, till 
having committed a daring robbery upon the Excise-office in Chessel'a 
Court, Ganongate, some <nrcumstances transfiired, which induced him 
to disappear from Edinburgh. Suspicion then becoming strong, he wag 
pursued to Holland, and taken at Amsterdlm, standing upright in a press 
or cupboard. At his trial, Henry Erskine, Ins counsel, spoke very 
eloquently in his behalf, representing in praticular, to the jury, how 
strange and improbable a circumstance 11 was, that a man whom they 
had themselves kiiowm from infancy as a person of good repute, shoidd 
nave been guilty of such practices as those with which^he was charged^ 
He was', however, found guilty, and sentenced to death, along with bis 
accomplice Smith. At the trial he had appeared in a fine full-dress^uit 
or black clothes, the greater part of which q^as of silk, aud his depart- 
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ment the whole affairs was completely that of a gentleman* 

He continued during the period whicli intervened between his %eiitence 
aiid execution^ to dress himsetf welfand to keep up his spirits. A gen* 
tletl^ of our acquaintance, calling upon him in the condemned ro0in> 
waa astonished to find him singing t^e song frotn the Beggar’s Opera, 
’Tis woman seduces all mankind.” Having contrived to cut out the 
j^giire of a draughtboard on the stone floor of his dungeon, he amused 
himself by playing with any one who would johi him^ and, in default of 
such, with his right hand against his left. This diagram remained in 
the room where it was so strangely out of place, till the destruction of the 
jail. H is dress and deporhnent at the gallows were equally gay with 
those which he assumed at his trail. As the Eail of Morton was the 
first IVian executed by the Maiden, so was Brodie the fiist who prov- 
ed tlie excellence of an improvement he had formerly m'^de on the 
appara^is of the gibbet This was the substitution of what is called 
tiie cfrop, for the ancient practi<^of the double ladder. He inspected the 
thing with a professional air, and seemed to view the result of his in- 
genuity with a smile of satisfaction. When placed on tiiat terrible and 
insecure pedestal, and while the rope was adjusted round his neck by the 
executioner, his courage did not forsake him. On the contrary, even 
tbere,he exhibited a sort of joyful levity, which, though not exactly compo- 
sure, seemed to the spectators as more indicative of indifference ; ho 
shuffled about, looked gaily around, and finally went out of (he world witb 
bis hand stuck carelessly into the open fronts of his vest. 

The Tolbootli, in its old days, as its infirmities increased, showed itself 
now and then incapable of retaining prisoners of very ordinary rank. 
Within the recollection of many people yet alive, a youth named Ueid, the 
sou of an inn-keeper in the Grassmarket, while under sentence of death 
for some felonious act, had tlie address to make his escape. Every means 
was resorted to for recovering him, by search throughout the town, vigi- 
lance at all die ports, and the offer of a reward for his apprehension. Yet 
be contrived fairly to cheat the gallows. The wliole story of his escape ia 
exceedingly curious. He took refuse in the great cylindrical mousoleuin 
of Sir George Mackenzie, in tlie Grefriars' churchyard of Edinburgh. 
This place, besides its discomfort, was supposed to bo haunted by the 
ghost; of the persecutor — a circumstance of vf'hiAi Ueul, an Edinburgh 
boy, mitst have been well aware. But he .braved ail these horrors for 
the sake ^ his life. He bad been brongut i\p in the Hospital of George 
Heriot,^ ill ;dip immediate neighbourhood of tlie churchyard, and had 
mWy , boyish ee<|uaintanoes stitt residing in that iminifioent establishment., 
of these he contrived to inform of his situation,, enjoinifig diem to 
secret, and beseeching (hem to assist him in his distress, 'f he Heri- 
oteie of those days had a yery clannish spirit — insomuch, that to have 
negleeted the interests or safety of any individual of the community, how- 
ever tmwordiy he might 1^ of their friendship, fPould have been looked 
up^iV.hy thein as it sin of the deepest dye. Reid’s confidents, therefore, 
eonk^lsTed diemselves bound to assist him by all means in their power 
against thid generfd foe--^the public. They kept bis secret most faith* 
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flrfljr, spfti^ed' from their own meals as mach food as supported him, and 
ran the i^k of severe punishment^ as well as of seeing ghosts, by visiting 
him every night in his horrible ab^e. They were his only confidents 
—his very parents^ who lived not far off, being ignorant of the place of 
bis concealment. Abhnt six weeks after his escape from jail, when the 
hue and cry bad in a great measure subsided, he ventured to leave the 
tomb, and it was afterwards known that he escaped abroad. 


SPORTING SCENES IN INDIA. 


[from the new monthly magazine, no. cv.] 

There are spots among the Naggery Hills that will never be forgotten 
by those who have perspired through fhem, but it is amid the endless 
and inimitable variety of the forests that we meet the scenes that we 
love to recollect There Nature i^ before us in her grandest and most 
foreign garb, ^fhe awful stillness — the masses of foliage and of shade — 
the naked and fantastic crags that burst abruptly forth — the luxuriant 
fertility of the mountain, seen thiough the transparent clouds that float 
along far below their forest-crested summit— the delicate proportions, and 
the marvellous immensity of individual objects, are pregnant with amaze* 
ment and delight to us ; even night, which in other lands spreads one 
blank shadow over all creation, is hear spangled into loveliness by the 
twinkling flight and swarming clusters of the fire-flies. I have really 
looked and looked amid these wilds^ while beauty after beauty bore in 
upon my eye and mind, till 1 have turned away with an almost painful 
fulness at my heart, as if my delight were more than was fit for the frame 
that lelt it. 1 have' really sometimes thought there must have been some 
deleterious power in the perfumed air ^ we breathed (for I am not the 
gentleman who indulged in half-and-half) in these scenes, until I remem- 
bered their palpable, their irrefutable beauty. The last 1 saw — though 
one of the least lovely, it was the last — is still before me, as when 1 rest* 
ed on my fowling-piece, and looked as if I knew I should never look on 
them again. The red-flapped mountains were towering above, the sea of 
forests spreading around me^ far below*, the beautiful lake rippled in the 
sun, and sent up the music of its plash. T^e small Hindoo temple^ 
overshadowed by the banyan, which still held together a part of the ruin 
it had, made, crested the rocks on the opposite shore ; whence streams 
spread through the bright green land they fertilized, to where a bulwark 
of hills rose to the clouds beyond picturesque pagodas and palndyra^, 
trees of Narnaveram. 

* Where the lemon-^ss grows it is delightful. ^ 

t The seed of the banyan insinuates itself amongst buildings, atid as the tre^a gtoW' 
ont it destroys them. Shoots from the trunk, however, often embrade and hokhnp 
large masses of masonry, which a touch of the finger wiU set in motion, and a single 
cut of a cose- knife would led dowm 5<tyti*-VOL. XlfVI. Nq% CV, 
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The jimAWowI was beard on every side, while occasionally the shrill 
acreani of a pea fowl broke from the more retired heights, and sefi^med at- 
tained by nature to the wild and beaiiteous world about me. Sounds de- 
fl^end too much on locality and association for me to ask for sympathy with 
my fondness for thepea-fowra note ; but 1 love to Rear it, and as it broke 
upon me yesterday I really felt something like pain as 1 smiled, and mut- 
tered Barn's complaint, Yc break my heart, ye little birds !” 'Iliere 
is a spot near Mulkapoor that 1 always see whed I hear or think of them. 
Every cleft ofawallof rocks, that rose four hundred feet, seemed crush- 
ed full of the noblest trees, and from every crevice long pliant grass hung 
waving lazily in the air. We stood silently gazing on the calm yet savage 
sublipity of this scene, still some one said, How beautiful !” and at once 
the words were thrown back, vrith a startling harshness, from the masses 
before us, as if they mocked at the applauses of such atoms of humanity. 
Atthiscmoment a pea-fowl screamed, and launching itself into the air, float- 
ed forth in majestic buoyancy, lft>pelessly high above otir heads, ; while a 
dozen echoes returned its ciy from every side, filling the space through 
which it passed with their wild commingled peals. If my reader remem- 
bers why I quitted India, I can forgive him muttering, Voila iin home- 
lie qiii sent fnrieusement lafievre •/* and therefore to business. Touch- 
ing pea fowl'shooting — though I have seen seven on a table at once, I am 
convinced a man who does not find a repaying pleasure in merely follow- 
ing these birds, as they strut in all their splendour of plumage up their 
wildly picturesque haunts, ought to fix oh some other sport ; he w ill find 
this too tantalizing. Results may be much more surely calculated on a- 
mongst the jungle-fowl, by ascertaining from successive cries the way they 
walk, and hurrying through the cover by a circuitous route, so as to in- 
tercept them. But this requires a certain tact.^ The sUghtest stir, and 
often the keenness of the bird’s sight — for they confe slowly, and look 
well around, as they strut and flap their wings, and challenge — are enough 
to discover the sportsman, when the crowing ceases, and they are off at a 
hopeless rate. These birds are th^ aboriginal cook and hen, but neither 
they cry nor their plumage is exactly that of domestic fowl. Whoever 
looks for them, will see black partridges and spur-fowl running about the 
base of the rocks. The latter has double spurs, and is of a dusty brown 
(klumage, brightening on the breast to amber, ahd prettily picked out 
with white and black spots. A sportsman, in thick jungle, should have 
one beater behind him, to strike a bush if necessary ; but his plan is to 
walk on as quietly as possible, and keep ready to fire at the moment a 
tfum or opening shows an object. This, and the poaching system of ly- 

* X know not if this word has Sny right here ; hut, as my uncle Toby says, ** a sol- 
dier is no more exempt from saying a foolish thing than a man of letters.’’ Perhaps 
^e following instance may help to make me intelligible : — A beast is trotting on a 
path where another step puts him out of sight; before he makes that one, a person 
{who has but the second to see, think, and execute) utters so peculiar aery, that the 
beast, rathsr surpviii'ed than alarmed, dwells on bis step to turn and look, and as hij 
Sead owes round the rl^e-ball crashes through it. This person has ** a fine tact” 
lu Spprk I take it to ^ su inexplicably rapid and correct perception of the rela- 
tion of Wrings.'’ 
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mg hid, are the only ways to secure game in thick jungle ; and even 
with thes# he will often return empty-handed, and learn to consider a pea- 
fowl, or a brace of jungle-fowl, as a wsry satisfactory day’s work. A mail 
should make up his mind in the deep Jungle whether he will fire ball or 
shot Nothing is worse than the half-and-half system ; it distracts the at* 
tention. Men leave the one object of their pursuit often at the very mo- 
ment they are nearest success ; and if surprised, hesitate which barrel 
they are to fire, and very generally whiz a ball at a hare, and distribute a 
ch9^rge of No. 6 among a whole sounder of hogs. A loose ball can be 
carried to drop on shot, for there is no doubt it is insufferably disgusting 
to hear a beast snarl and have no ball to fire at him. But to neutralize a 
barrel, as a security from danger, is quite wrong. If there is any peril, a 
man will encounter in the jungle from which his own hand can guar^iteo 
him, it is the possible event of coming so hastily on a cobra de capello, 
or other deadly snake, that the reptile rises instinctively to face the dan- 
ger it thinks inevitable ; and in this caseahot is safety. Unless it oe the 
elephant or bufialo, (which 1 have not seen, and wliich are only in parti- 
cular places,) or the tiger under peculiar circumstances, there is nothing 
in the jungle that will not willingly avoid collision with man, if he will let 
it. It is only when wounded that the other animals are dangerous, if even 
then. Panthers and Cheetaa, I have often met, and have wounded the 
latter without irritating them into resistance. One of them was killed by 
a fine young fellow 1 knew, who went in upon him with shot in his fowl- 
ing-piece, and a hog-spear. Their courage, like much in this world, de- 
pends greatly on that of their antagonist. Wolves and Hyenas invaria- 
bly retire as soon as the idia of danger strikes them ; and bears (though 
I confess they growl crossly) have, in the few instances of oiur meeting, 
concealed themselves as soon as they could do so. Of Tigers 1 speak 
conjecturally. I think this beast has an instinctive dread of the human 
form, and avoids as much as possible coming in contact with it ; but if he 
be hemmed round or wounded, or if the necessities of hunger, or a siid** 
den encounter, hurry him into a di.sregard of this feeling, and he finds 
how easy a prey man is, his idleness will make him prefer that to any othei^ 
and he becomes troublesome. In this case, the natives soon muster en- 
terprise to kill or drive him away, or exhort others to do so ; whereas the 
haunts of such as were mot man-killers have been pointed out by them to 
me, and the tigers spoken of with almost as much consideration and res- 
pect as other powerful occuffiers of the land. We one day fell in with 
a party of Mussulmauns beating for a man-killer, and took the liberty o( 
joining the good company ; but in a few fiiiniites the tom-toms ceased^ 
the matchlights were out, and the party walked away one by one, as they 
discovered that the meeting with Caffers the%rst thing in the morning, 
when about a service of danger was too palpable an intimation of Hea-», 
yen’s disapproval of their proceedings to be disregarded.^ • 

♦ How is prejudice of this sort accounted for in a predestinarikn ? II j a de quol 
parler beauooup.” I wonder no one capable of the investigation has explained to 
US cause of the very ppposite and palpable effects of the doctrine or abscdbto 
preaestination on the Christian and Moslem believers^ it. 
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But if ft mftn should come upon a hungry or enraged tiger^ or intrude 
too abruptly even upon a well-disposed one^ as Mr. Nym says/» ^ things 
ntost be as they may, — ^there must be conclusions I’’ I look on their pat 
ftft t do on a flash of lightning— <^both as things that may kill accidentally, 
ftnd that will kill effectually; but I never saw reason to expect that either 
irpiild kill me. In the jungles I have frequented for years, tigers’ foot* 
prints were visible at the tanks and along the sandy beds they choose 
as paths. We have traced them around tlie circuit of our tent pegs after 
ft night’s rain ; have bad cattle killed in open day witiun two hundred 
yards of our tent, and at night had sheep carried off from beside it. 
*\Ve have beaten for them through and through their haunts, have turn* 
bled over the bones in their sallos h manger^ and slapped off a pistol 
inttf* the bush through which they have vanished, but never have 1 had 
what I call a fair full view of cfne of them Most of my friend were 
more fortunate, but in no one instance did the tiger show any wish to 
attack them. How many thousand British officers have shot through 
these jungles, and how small is the chapter of accidents occurring in 
them!* I should as soon think of arming myself against sharks and 
alligators when 1 bathe in the surf, or in a river, as of carrying a ball 
in my gun when 1 wished to fire shot in a jungle, under the idea of its 
diminishing my danger. If a man wants to kill the beasts, he should 
think of nothing else ; if he does not go prepared to do so, he had better 
let them alone. A circumstance which was current conversation when I 
was in India will illustrate this, though I dare say it will be read with t le 
same incredulity with which 1 listened to it. An officer came suddenly 
upon a bear, and fired charge of shot at him ; this salute proving most 
unacceptable to Bruin, he turned outrageously upon the gentleman, who 
fled beibie him (in his haste throwing down his gun with it^ undischagred 
barrel,} till a re-entering angle of the rocks obigedhim to face his pur* 
suer. This he did in so energetic a manner, clenching his first, grining, 
and advancing towards him, threatening, cursing, swearing, and gesticu- 
lating so extravagantly, that the bei?r, afterlooking at first astonished, then 
aghast, acuttled away (as Mr. Addison expresses it) with a rapidity only 
exceeded by that with whi(^h his triumphant antagonist scudded in the op- 
posite direction.” I once heard of a doctor who met his death from be- 
ing dawed by one of these animals lie had wounded, but it was believed 

* I waf pniie traversing a rock with some friends; looking for two tigers, which one 
of them had asyn there, when a poor old female devotee, who had fixed her dwell- 
ing in this {Nirilons neighbourhood, came up and informed us they bad gone into a 

a gle that was near, about an hobr before. 1 1 is a devotional practice common in 
ia, to fix a habitation nenr,t])e lairs of tigers leaving to chance the time at which 
the victim may be carried ofiT. l^Uis woman was a picture of squalid self-satisfied 
Wldb^h^dnes— 'ber hair was matted to her feet, and her haggard features seemed ' to 
ebeSkof ^mine. I should have ^id she had weaned himself from all interest with 
the world, had not her errand) when we met her, showed the mother even in the su- 
peisUtioQa enthusiast, She was looking for her truant-boy, whose shook head, pop- 

by one of us, A person who 
does not to look aloog a barrel pointed at him should he careful how he breaks 
abMptly tfimugh a bush when he sport ia company# In iha jungle we level mecha- 
nically al every sound# , 
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he died the victim of his own mal-treatment rather than tike bear's. I think 
the story «vent that he applied precipitate to his headj and induced mortii- 
fication. We were more lucky. I do not recollect when we could have 
thought ourselves in danger^ unless we .chose to do so once when, as we 
lay within a bush, a large snake dashed in, (1 suppose pursuing or pursu** 
ed, and in a moment was erect between our three faces, which were not 
a yard apart. To spring to our arms, cock both barrels, and level at the 
spot, was the biisineBs of «a moment, but in this moment the snake was 
gone. We laughed heartily at the wild looks of each other. 

It flatters our selldove to see what we think a weakness in ourselves 
common to those we respect and we respect them the more, (and par pet- 
rmthese ourselves) that it docs not make them dare the less. An odd co- 
incidence connected with a snake occurred one day when a friend*and 
myself were stretched on a boat-cloak *under a mangoe tree. Amongst 
other abuse of India we remarked, Why at this moment some brute of 
a snake may be close to us and on looking up we saw a long ancf beau* 
ti/iil green one glnling from branch to branch above our heads — a charge 
of shot whistled about him in one moment, and in the next a ball cut him 
in two, and the two divisions dropped upon the boat-cloak. Our most 
unquestionable dangers were from the night air. We often bivouacked 
under bushes, with one as sentry, to tr}'^ for hogs and tigers, and not un- 
frequently sat up in trees or among the rocks, to get a shot at them. But 
one gentleman proposed a flask of brandy,* an other, were there was cover, 
insisted on a segar ; and in fact our night-shooting degenerated into little 
less 4;han drinking and smoking in solemn silence in a tree, instead ©f 
performing that ceremony noisily under canvass. These affairs ended 
one night, wlien a sheep was picketed where a cheeta was said to walk, 
and the two of us who were nearest were told he was there. The 
moon was rather clouded, and, as 1 looked, I whispered to my comrade. 
Why I don't even see the sheep.’’ — Hush !" he replied, hastily and 
emphatically: there, d — nit! see the beast stalking along there.”— 

Where ?” I asked, all anxiety, There — don't you see him just 

at the edge of the moonlight?” — I do, 1 do,” 1 murmured, as I levelled 
— and pulling the trigger, fired, — Why what the devil !” he roared 

you've shot the sheep !” — It was but too true ; the poor old ram, 
©f which I never thought he could have spoken with such mysterious 
solemnity, was shot through the heart. This put an end to our sociable 
lucubrations, but I persisted this night worfc^ and to tell the truth I 
preferred to be alone. I loved that loneliness of earth which at once 
pverawes and elevates our minds ; and a rock that looked upon some 
moon-lit lake, or that showed me a sunset casting the gorgeous glow 
of the Western heaven on the woods, the waters, and the craggy 
momitains, was to me as sure a spot foa a preaching as a field of 
battle to Blackadder, I confess that on the battle-fields I have trod, J 
should have been gTad to persuade myself that Heaven had thought as 
bttle of me as I harl done of it during their procedures ;*but in these sub- 
lime and beautiful scenes, where the weakness, deceit, aiid wickedness 
of <he world are from before us, and we stand in singleness and naked- 
1S30. • i 2 ^ 
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iiess of h^art before the boundless and mysterious veil of Ood’s eternal 
temploy it hardly requires enthusiasm to fancy one’s-self nearer a^commu« 
ntmi with the deity ^ and to conjure the fearful yet pleasing persuasion 
thsCt our maker is looking on and listening to his creature. A man must 
dn his duty among Ids fellows — but he will do well to go into solitude 
te think of it. Whether these solitudes have done miich for my morals 
is not for me to say, but I know I have to thank them for much happi« 
ness ; and amongst the days that live as oases ifi the desert retrospect 
my memory shows me, few are clearer than those in which I have gazed 
from the cliffs, or wandered through the glades of these majestic woods. I 
know what they have cost me^but at this very moment, when I feel but 
too palpably the dec.ay of my memory, my sensibility and imagination 
dulle*d, and my feelings blunted, and know how much of these and other 
ills I may attribttte to my residence ‘in this climate, I do not regret one 
hour of it that was passed in them. £ tliink with affectionate regret of the 
bright beams of the East, and the land they beautify, in a home where 
long absence has almost given * the freshness of novelty to the cherised 
objects of my recollection. I sleep in England or in France, but I dieam 
ot‘ the strife-breeding clime of the Deckan.”* 


THE METROPOLIS IN DANGER. 


{from the new monthly magazine, no. cv,] 

It is astonishing to think of th^ insensibility of people in general to the 
most extreme cases of distress, except when accident draws their particu* 
lar attention io them ! 

We were ourselves sitting, on a fine evening in June, gazing with our 
accustomed placidity on the g'olden clouds which adorned the western sky 
and reflecting with much complacency on the general state of this great 
city, of which the sun had just taken bis leave for the niglit. As we 
watched the mysterous process by which a very weli-dressed person was 
evoking flame from the successive gas-lamps of the long line which we com- 
mand a view of, our thoughts were full of London, of its elegance, its gaie- 
tyi its inteUigence, its comfort, its immense population ; and we were en- 
deavouring to comprehend the means by which a duily supply of food was 
quietly aild regularly conveyed to a million and a half of people, whenour 
reflections were painfully^httracted to aiiotheV point of view ; indeed, to a 
lamentable state of things in general, and to a sense of intolerable calamity 
in particular, of most of the residents of the English metropolis. This was 
c£^.ted by a very interesting publication we at that moment received, 
wi^ a lion and unicorn atthe top of it, on the subject of aRoyal Filter for 
C^tie^rns, of which one Geoi^e Robins, not apparently a member of the 
Royal Society, is the avowed author ; a man who evidently feels a pain- 
ful sense of the distress under which his fellow-citizens arc labouring, and 
is anxious to |iut W end to what threatens, if unchecked, to put an end to 

In fact, now we think ^f it, we had observed a geneial face of afflictloii 
called fxtm its beauty and riches by the Mahometan historians. 
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iii the streets^ and in the parks ; a kind of sentimental sonow mingling 
with the'^miles of social meetings, and giving a more than usually interestr 
ing appearance to the fashionable ^orld. The very people in the pit at 
the Adelphi, when they laughed convulsively at Mr. Mathews, looked 
as if they had previously been in tears ; and as they had cried till they 
laughed, so many of them, we perceived, laughed, till they cried. More 
than all, we had noticed among those who sky in chariots the physi- 
cians and surgeons of thfs town, a peculiar gravity, a tender melancholy, 
which we had at first hastily ascribed to the general healthiness of tho 
season ; and it was in the course of our reilectioiis upon these things that 
we were led to pass in review all the circumstances in the condition of the 
giddy crowd below our windows, from which train of thought we were 
aroused by the Royal Filter. * 

The clever litde work before ns* begins by stating,' very truly, that 
the health and comfort of every family are intimately ^ bound ly)” with 
the supply of pure and wholesome watery and very reasonable surprise is 
expressed, that a fact so important should*have passed without any notice 
until about fifteen months ago, when people became convinced, by an elo- 
quent treatise, entitled “ The Dolphin,” (we are ashamed to confess 
we never saw it,) that water was actually supplied to them, in this very 
town, in a polluted and unwholesome condition ! It is curious to see how 
ignorant people may be of their own sufferings. Here were, as we have 
said, more than a million of people, all of whom, could read and write, 
most of whom could cast accounts, many of whom had even read the Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, and all of fvhoin, or nearly all, had two eyes 
wherewith to see, a tongue wherewith to taste, and a nose for the main 
pittpoae of smelling, yet literally beholding and drinking a water foryeara 
and years, from infancy to youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood 
to decrepitude, boiled in a morning and evening, unboiled at noon, or 
later, as might be, fancying all the time that it was a bright, clear, and 
good water, until The Dolphin” (how we regret tliat no copy was sent 
with the author’s respectful compliments,) — until The Dolphin,” we say, 
convinced all these people that they were, with eyes and mouth open, but 
blinded understandings, daily sw'allowing such a combination of filth and 
horror as all the words in Johnson’s Dictionary would fail to do justice 
to, and productive of dyspepsia, consumption, ill-temper, small-pox, and 
a long train of evils, including loss of appetite and hair, and premature 
old age ; a water, in fact, so destructive, that there had been nothing so 
well calculated to destroy the human race, and put an end to the Emi- 
gration Committee, since the waters of thf general deluge ! 

But truth is always unwelcome. The author of The Dolphin” was 
threatened with prosecution. Me appealed to the general voice. A pubf 
lie meeting was held iitthfe \yest-eud; I^rliament was petitioned; the 
whole country awakened ; and a Royal commission (hence the lion ai\d 
unicorn) appointed to find better water. By these Commissioners a lie- 
port has been pvibiished, which the author before us (Robins; states to be 
a document of as great importance as was ever laid before the public.^ It 
y a report of one hundred and fifty folio page|, and contains, we are as- 
sured, a set of statements so staggering, that all of thejn will be rea4 
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^ih ititetest^ and some mth sensations bordering upon horror.” This is 
reall^^ then^ a very shocking business. • 

Let us see what is said. Nobody can expect us to read a report of a 
liundred and fifty folio pages at this season of the year ; but the work on 
out table presents us with some very lively extracts. We turn then to 
Robins. First, we very properly mean to notice what is said by the Pre- 
sident of the College of Physicians, who is also physician to the King, 
and appears as a witness against the vagrant frater of the Thames ; far 
different from that lovely stream which erst tlie poets sung of ! then a ri- 
ver of life and beauty, glancing through the ricliest valley in the world ^ 
now a river of darkness and death ; “ sad Acheron, of sorrow, dark and 
deep flowing in sullen majesty through a population on either bank wait- 
ing to be devoured! We are not exaggerating : Sir H. H— = — “ pro- 
nounces the water sent to his house to be a filthy fluid, with which he is 
disgusted.” It was even said, but we believe it is incorrect, that Sir 

H had given up practice^and left town, after solemnly pei forming 

his last duty to the King, by trying to persuade his Majesty to pull 
down St. James’s and to blow up Buckingham palace, dome and all, 
and had the royal towers of Windsor removed into Warwickshire. It 
was evidently impossible to bear up against such a body of water as 
came to Sir tt— *s house ; and, although it is well known that he is 
one of the kindest and best of physicians, it must have rendered rhe 
ordinary duties of life burthensome, and public avocations odious. We 
look back upon the cheerfulness with which he went through the latter 
astonishment, ^ whilst all ihe while” his domestic cisterns ran liquid 
filth. Little did we think, that when we heard him so agreeably illustrate 
the madman of Horace, Fuit baud ignobilis Argis,”) that there was so 
little cause for speaking of London water as another ancient, Pindar 
•surely, spoke of water in general, in that admirable, commencing line, 
which has so puzzled the translators; that line, wliich an EncUsli trans- 
lator has rendered, Water the first of elements we hold,” but which a 
French author has expressed, Otest une excellent chose que i’eau.” 

Then we have another physician. Dr. H , who has actually re- 

tired from practice ; and who says, from his seclusion, that the decayed 
vegetable matters in the Thames water produce faulty digestion and 
impurity of blood, of which the inhabilants oPtlie metropolis are con- 
stantly complaining.” Really this is still more wonderful ! Here are 
we dining out not unfrequently, say about six days in seven, and if the 
people wm>m we meet have a bad digestion, they are surely unconcerned 
enough about it. Soup, tnrSot, patties, chicken and tongue, mutton or 
venison, pastry and trifle, all are trifles to them. Wines innumerable and 
%ii{>roiioimeeable, besides dessert, they make nothing of. Nor do th^ 
VetubtU^ntly object to aupp^. So much for faculty digestion ! Then, 
as tof impurity of blood, blind and ignorant must we have been in rides 
ami wiriks, in pa^ka and gardens^ to have seen no outward signs of it not 
even at the Hprticttltural, whefe the heavens smiled not, but rather wept 
atithe prospect" of the ealainities #hich now occupy our reluctant pen. 

Ah?” as otir good frie^id M. de Pourceatignac flays, que e’est ahe 
M^i^ceHente chose ijue de aavoir les chases I ” 
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•Mr. K , a surgeon^ says every meal is injurious to thousands. 

Surely faculty have very little reason to complain of that. But levity 
is misplaced here, for it is plain that the people of London are dying 
fast. How can it be otherwise ? think of the sewers, (we regret the un- 
avoidable necessity of alluding to this subject,) the hundred and forty-five 
sewers, equal to the hundred and fifty pages of the Water Report : think 
ol the refuse of the streaming gas — of the off-scourings of lead — of the re- 
fuse of soap, and colour,* and every kind of deadly drug : think only of 
the numberless unconscious kittens daily consigned to this oblivions wa- 
ter; and all those unutterable things,” as Dr. J says in his 

evidence, leeking, floating, bubbling, oozing, melting; things rank, 
things sour, things bitter, things oily, things acrid and poisonous, with 
now and then a dash of suicide — for it is well known, that wheif the 
nights are dark, hardly a week passes without some unfortunate girl 
springing over the parapet of the bridges amid the unavailing screams of 
watchmen, 'fhe only wonder is, that the Thames — Father Thames, as 
he has been called, and who, like Saturn,* seems mclined to devour his 
children — should have been allowed to conduct itself through London 
in such an indecorous way for such a length of time ; and all the time, 
too, every man and woman dyspeptic, taking dinner pills, daily becom- 
ing more bilious, and deaths frightfully increasing. 

Why, Dr. J himself, we see, was actually obliged to leave Spring 

Gardens on this very account ; giving up a very advantageous lease, 
and leaving a comfortable residence in that rural part of the town to be 
demolished by the rats. It was impossible for him to remain : he states 
that he had a pain after taking his breakfast,” every morning, as sure 
as the morning came. No sooner had he taken his tea or coffee, no 
matter which, with a little dry toast, and perhaps an egg, or a small 
portion of broiled salmon, or fried bacon, which the faculty, after some 
thousands of years’ tinkering of the human body, (as Mr. Colton was 
pleased to call it, < have discovered to be the sovereignest thing on earth 
against indigestion — than there camepn a prevailing pain in all the regions 
of the bowels; first slight, a kind of pleasing colic, hardly interrupting 
the perusal of The Times” newspaper ; then more seiious, and incon- 
sistent with study ; and at last perfectly frightful. This was entirely 
caused by the turbuleifn water of the Thames ; and we are assured that 
the good Doctor (for whom we have a gieat regard, having once consult- 
ed him ourselves— a case of morbid sensibility, tkc.) has exceedingly im- 
proved in health and looks since his removal. He still hints that several 
young ladies have bowel complaints” frflni the same cause. We are 
very sorry to hear it ; for neither beauty, nor delicacy, nor wit, nor the 
utmost art in devising albums, and finding but charades, or acting them, 
nay^ not even music and drawing, can make? any young lady interesting 
in our imagination, who has a real, true substantial pain in the bowels 

every day of her life in London. We quite agree with Dr. J.- , that 

time must come, when the people will open their eyes to this scene of cor- 
ruption, veiled and concealed as it is by iron tubes and stone pavcmej|t8/* 

* Dr. K. says, That he saw (fancy^hat ^ the foul and black stream 

from the Ranelagh sewer; paAsin^ between the Company*i| steam^ngioe 
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and ihe Dolphin^ loaded with no small portion of undivided^ floating: 

filth' - *- / * We must refer for the remainder of the senteiicp th Robins^ 

p. 3; the atomach cannot dwell on \hese reflections with composure. 

^I>r. S.~— , a physician to Chelsea Hospital — near to which Di. K 

«aw trhat we have just mentioned — Dr. S— — says, ^^The tide stirs up 
ifae mass of impurity (produced by aU that is corruptible in the animal 
and vegetable world, together with the noxious fjlth of gas and other ma- 
nnfaotories.) that constantly flows into the Thstmes from Battersea down 
to Gravesend/’ — Robins, p. 4. There is something grand in the idea of 
this stirring up, this mighty turbulence and conceit of the tide, and ot all 
the animal and vegetable world between Battersea Bridge and the Three 
Tuns and Gravesend ; but the mind, absorbed in the immensity of the 

danger, refuses to be romantic. Dr. S it appears fled from Hanover* 

square as Dr. J, ,from Spring-gardens, both being literally washed out. 

Another highly respectable physician. Dr. P , well known as the 

author of an excellent book upmi diet, is equally distressed. He even goes 
so far as to say that the water ’positively stinks I He does not say merely 
that is rather unpleasant — that it is disagreeable — that it is offensive — that 
it is rather high,” but plain out, that it sinks. The Company (some most 
tinreasonable company surely) send in mud with the water, and then com- 
plain that the cisterns are not kept clean.’’ We never heard of such im- 
pudence, Nay, Dr. P goes on to affirm, that he cannot find terms 

sufficiently expressive of the awful effects it may be likely to produce upon 
the health, and even lives, of the inhabitants of the metropolis.” And we 
learn (Robins, p. 4.) that in the last edition of his work, he goes still far- 
ther, and assert, that if a remedy be not applied to the evil, the lavages 
of some epidemic may be fairly anticipated.” There is quite enough for 
ns. No more contributions will fiow from our pen ; no more Magazines 
will enliven and enlighten the first day of the month. , Every Periodical 
will become an obituary. No wonder town is emptying so fast. There 
they fly, at this moment, for their lives, with horses four, and postilions 
in nervous haste — that stout lady md gentleman, all those seven chil- 
dren peeping out of the coach-window, the footman and the lady’s-maid 
and the blue spencer and green veil— there they go ; they have drunk 
the waters of bitterness ; they have had pains in the bowels ; they have 
been to Battersea, and they fly lest they should*^ die ! We will not be 
long after them; our part is taken, and our place too, in the Edinburgh 
mail ; we will leave this tity of the watery pliague, and refuge take were 
no water' ia bhtmost excellent whiskey. From thence, about two years 
hence, we return, andwrhe reflections in a solitary valley where was 
once the famous city of London. We shall sit and muse by the side of a 
Btream, which was once the ditch of Fleet, or perchance the sewer of Chel- 
sea : there amidst ruins, we shall behold but one solitary figure — a female 
widely clad, her garments flickering in the breeze, and her looks unearth- 
ly ; some ancient woman, who when the city was in its pride, was accus- 
tomed t6 seB gin to the sailors at Blackwall, and who kept them in spirit 
ni^il theipn tecame toe largely diluted. 

Yet'mity we not havg been too easily frightened? Are the doot6rs 

be believ^? Alasf anoUier page of Robins settles that matter for 
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wet ! Here we see, page the 5th, Mr. Mills, the engineer,” deposes 
that the Thames is the common sewer of London ; that it receives the 
contents of all the other sewers ; forty -six on the south side, and ninety- 
nine on the north side ; and ninety-uiue and forty-six make one hun- 
dred and forty-five, so all the witness agree : there is no hope for us. 

Listen to Mr. Goodhugh, the fishmonger.” Put,” says Mr. Good- 
bugh, fresh fish into the water of the Thames, and in six hours they die;” 
and they not only die, which is bad enough for them, but they turn a yel- 
low colour, which is worse for us. They are disgusted into a fit of the jaun- 
dice, and so die. Then, Mr. Butcher, — ^not a butcher, but a very humane 

fish-salesman,” — says, he has known three-parts of a cargo of eels to 
die by the gas-water passing the vessel.” The eels cannot stand it. His 
evidence is corroborated by the melancholy master of a Dutch skipper^ 
who says that the eels become effected with low spirits as soon as they 
reach the Thames water ; change countenance, that is to say colour, be- 
come spotted like snakes, and quit this viorld of frying and ste>^ng in 
numbers without number : at least, out of twenty-six thousand pounds of 
eels, (it is not the etiquette to mention the eels individually, but as collected 
into pounds— twenty-six thousand pounds,) only nine thousand pounds sur- 
vived the shock ; or in the master’s words translated from the Dutcb,were 

marketed alive/* The rest, we hope and trust, were not marketed at all. 

So it seems that physicians, young ladies, the heads of families, and 
the heads and tails of the finny inhabitants of the deep, are equally af- 
fected. Neither fish or flesh can escape ; and there is much reason to 
fear that the fish do not get out of life before they sufier some of those 
peculiar twinges in the bowels wliich have made a desert place of the 
Spring-gardens. To conclude, another captain says, if the water gets 
worse, (we do not see how the deuce it can,) they must give up the 
business.” So that we shall not only be half-poisoned in a few months, 
but have no fish to eat ; and all the people employed in the fish trade 
will fiock in fearful multitudes loathe shore, and overstock the different 
professions, mingling their wonted ^ries with the din of Westminster 
Hall, or disturbing the repose of the College of Physicians itself. 

Such is the picture, the faithful and frightful picture, of the condi- 
tion of the water of the Thames, as supplied by the Companies to their 
customers.” — Robins,q)age 5. 

Is there no remedy ? we are asked on all sides. There is a remedyi 
In heaven’s name what is it ? Our friends fiock about us as if we were 
of the faculty of physic, and the remedy, the remedy, resounds from 
many lips. Is it that we can rAl back the black and fatal stream of 
the 'rhames, and by sacrificing Chelsea, and a few other places of no 
consequence, save London? Can the servers be annihilated, or the 
liver dried up ? Or shall Alderman Atkins and the Corporation of 
London be petitioned to set the Thames on fire ? By no means. Non^ 
of these things arO^ required. Hie people of Chelsea may sleep on dry 
land, and the sewers flow on for ever, and the Corporation be spared 
the exertion of talent implied in the supposed oombustion of the wa^r^ 
add all may be well. The remedy is simple, and consists of a general 
aystem of filtration ; a system not limited to {be fifty -three thousand fa^ 
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milies di^ drinking the filthy fluid of whieh we have been speakings 
hut exten^ug itself to the hundred and seventy*six thousptd tenants of 
the New River and othbjt ^etnpatneii^ eon^uiMng the twenty*nine mil- 
Iftone of gaBnns daily supplied tp the metropolis.” It .belongs to the 
subject to observe, tbkt^thS^ Is ** cfeaf si to all who have any 
head for figures. Here, theny is u remedy for you ; a ray of hope illu- 
.<;«piiihig the valley of the The Royal Filter fonA^is- 

.feisps will be found invented ” (Hobins» 

luege 6.1 You supposi^^^fl^l^a, ^ oiil^ keeps back the thicker 
Ipqrtion of the fluid* to the eye, offen^ 

sivo to the nose,, so fofth* or^yeu productive of pains after break- 
fast Nni^sttch thing* lyater over sa foul, turbid, stagnant, 

hlackyhetarogepeons, through tboj^yal Filter, and out it comes 

of lih qQTSt^inO bwwuioy/" p* You doubt ibis, per- 

baps j[^cm*,8papeof^ ^t Pn Rolans has an interest in recommending 
it have no opolpggp ^r doubting- Go to Long Acre, and 

Ask Mr. — ^not ioseph Hpme> but^aonan who has analysed 

watav as much aaJMr* jtasepb jbm accounts, and^^n no less successful 
with thuir^lptar in making that which ^wd|P^onfased and tutbid 

Ask him to have tho goodnasa»to flitex a gallon of water, ira- 
pe^ iiieUsa|.o, bofqra yopr eyoSf Take the moSl emeticdooking gallon 
you can And ; and wbpn passed dhrough the filter- you will behold it 
imrity itself no mountidn-stceaui by dreamy poet haunted, pr by nmad, 
fver made A Elftra rpfpaptablo^UPpaai:stnca.< Before being filtered, it held 
psai^y^fty graina of solid iiiatter*'^(do you suppose we know notfing of 
chemwtry?) nmst p^rt of it idnadly poison to the bowels- Atoin^it has 
only sixteen gxmns of solid matter- What can you say to that ? You 
i;efnark,^ p6;fhmpi>. with yofir<usual acuteness^ that if si:^teen grains’' of 
solid mfithNr am lefi;, the water is not^pure. This arises frchn the little 
ypu^ to chemistry. If yon attendeU regularly at the 

IboySfl jbiSt|hltioii 3 t you would know that all water which has not been 
dis(4b^i^ boil^<i> ^r broiled, cf bedeviled in some way, contains 
uxflf^ly sbsNp^ of solid stuff m every gallon, and is thus actually 

IPpjSi^i^dd^ And this solid stnfl deleterious, 

giUcU^tf^ieimon the Royal Filter allows it to pass through. Mr, B — r^> 
n di|;^Mu|sh||d sufgeon, says, he procured some ofithe " foulest water Ifis 
an<)^(ibat being too agieeable,) mixed it with water ptea- 
^**^^***^ igas from coals ; anfi yet this horrible compound 

passed siqpmlKimfimgh the major filter, so changed as to maka a very re* 
a decanter at thr dinner-table ; and a young gentle- 
delicately lifted a beaiitifnlly cut tumbler 
pouxed abouthalf a glass of the pater in, and 
in^ihe face of the whole company > titdo 
beenf^yad with ik yau see your arguxnetit 
a^i^APPor %>»#% ^ , 

eae (j^ch oftlhin ioteresting ijuestiQn on 
Warefer to i the ppimibility of devising 
asedialwans for the fish, wt ibis is too important a subject to be spoken 
ff^dihe end of a paper- ^ 
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mCHAItD>HAWKINS. 

[now THK KI>fNBUROtt*tlTSR4RY/OCRKAlti!][ 


When R yonng man^ Richard Hawkins was guilty o( die heinous 
crime of betraying the* daughter of a respectable farmer in the west 
of Galloway^ of the name of Emily Robson. As he yet loved the 
injured maiden^ be would have married her^ but in this he was determinedly 
opposed by her relatives^ and particularly by her only brother, betwixt 
whom and himself an inveterate hostility had, from various causes, been 
growing up since itieir earliest boyhood. From remorse partly/ and 
shame and disappointment, and pardy from other causes, Hawkins here- 
upon left his home and went abroad ; but after making a consijlerable 
sum of money he returned to Scotland, determined to use every remon- 
strance to win over Emily’s friends to allow him yet by marriage to make 
reparation to the g^Up maiden, the remembrance of whose beauty and 
faithftil confiding spR had unceasingly haunted him in a foreign land. 
He arrived first at Glasgow, and proceeded thence to Edinburgh, where 
he proposed to stay a^eek or a fortnight before going southward to his 
native county, in which also Emily Robson resided. 

During his stay in the metropoUi, having been one evening invited to 
sup at the house of a gentleman, originally from the same counl^ with 
himself, scarcely had he taken bis seat in his host's parlour, when Etnily'd 
brother entered, and instantly recognizing him advanced with a bee of 
grim wrath, denounced him as a villain, declaied he would not sit a 
moment in his company, and to make good his declaration, instantly 
turned on his heel and left the house. The violent spirit of Hawkins was 
in a moment stung to madness by this rash and unseasonable insolence, 
which was ofiered him^ moreover, before a number of gentlemen ; be 
rose, craved their leave for a moment that he might follow, and shot^ 
Mr. Robson his mistake ; and sallying out of the house, without his hat, 
be overtook his aggressor ou the street, tapped him on the nhoalder, and 
thus bespoke him, with a grim smile ; — Why, sir, give me leave to 
propound to you that this same word and exit of yours are most preci- 
ously insolent. Widi your Jeave, now, I must have you back, gently to 
Wnsay me a word or two ; or, by heaven ! this* night your blood shaft 
wash oilt the imputation !'* 

** This hour — this liourl” replied RoUkon, in a hoatle comprmHed 
Sprhisper;^^ my soul craves to grapple with vou, andputonr orntthdafEuIr 
to a mortal atbitrement. Haix ye, Hawkins, you are a stranger in thin 
city, I presume, and cannot reasonably beP expected easSy to providb 

J fourself with a 8ec(|i|ad i moreover, tw no one would back such n v3- 
ain ; — now, will you foHofV me UkU moment to my lod|itiea, accept ftofli 
^my hand one of a pair of j^tols, and let ns, without mrOier 
letire to a cobtenieltt place, and do onrselvea a pleasure and a 

a 4 
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milies 4a^ linking the hithy fluid of ^hieb we have been speakings 
but itself to the hundred and seventy*six thousand tenants of 

the Ne# River and otkel* eon^ainesy eon^tdMng the twenty*nine mil* 
fiotitt of gailqns daily supplied tp the metropolis.” it ^belongs to the 
suHjeot to observe, fblLt^'Cms^ 11' ** hh ifear ai ifttid'’ to all who have any 
head for figures. Here, then,'<-is n remedy for you ; a ray of hope illu- 
;jipaiiMtig the valley of the The RoyaJ Fijter foxr.Cis- 

j|ei;os will be fbpnd filtjQfil hitj^rtofm^ (Robins^ 

jp^ge 6.) You suppoae^^^^l^Sji ,ibi4 ix] opjly keeps back the thicker 
Ifortiou of the fluid, vMi^ag n^pohj^thaliiai «uo^e|»raiLt to, the eye, offen- 
vslvo, to the, nose,, taod or productive of pains after break- 

fash Nj 0 ^, soch tiipng^ f water arer foul, turbid> stagnant, 

blacky heterQgeit|K>V^» thf;ottsh the JB^oyaJ J^lfor, and out it comes 

nf n, ^st^lno, bdUiancy/’ .(B^bins^ p. 6.) You doubt this, pcr- 
bape spspect that Or. Robins has an interest in reoomn^ending 
it Bo| have na apology for doabtii^g. Qo to Long Acre, and 
ask Mr^ H|tn}e,rHaot Joseph HpmoA butaonan who baa analyzed 
water as inuch as Mr. Joseph im accounts> and h^n no less successful 
with this whiter in ruajkmg that cfoar^ Wl>^P^ wjjjP^onfosed and turbid 
Jbefore. A^h him to have Ibo goodoasa to foiteyr a gallop of water, Im- 
poria) meawn^, before your eyas* Take the moM emetiLrlooking gallon 
you can find ; and when passed through the iilter, you will behold it 
parity itself f^noiuoputmn-iatraatn by dreamy poet haunted, or by naiad, 
fv^er made a ippre respeptablpfappearance.^ Before being filtered, hd[d 
n^ai^ly^fifty grains of solid ma^er,*^(dQ you suppose we know noting of 
cbemiptiy?} jnpst 4 pbrt of it deadly poison to the bowels. has 

only ipx^U grains of solid matter. What can you say to that ? You 
^epiarki, perhaps with your 4 isual acuteness, that if sixteen grains'* of 
OOhd imdfor Jed, the water is not pure. This arUes from the little 
a^twadqil^ yow^nave paid to chemistry. If you attended regularly at the 
myal IbuPhtiition, yon would know that all water^ which has pot been 
^oVt boiled, or broiled, eg bedeviled in some way, contains 
aaaetly grajiiw of solid stufif in every gallon, and is thus actually 

pot clothing. And this solid stufl' deleterious, 
the Royal Filter allows it to ,nass through. Mr. B — 
h Wgeon, says, he procured some ofitfie foulest water his 

being too agreeable,) mixed it with, water p)ea- 
mth gas from co^s ^ an& yet this horrible compound 
pasi^ nqj^i||ptdough the major filter, so changed as to make a yery re« 
a decanter at tber dinner .table ; and a .young gentle- 
1)1^1, delicately lifted a beautifully cut tumbler 
fop, pflored about half a glass of the prafor in, and 
In the face of the whole company > Uttle 
b^nplaypd with you see your argument 

ope ibrapch Joforest^^ question on 
l^nrofor to.,the «|;^s«ibiIityof devising re- 
ncdiaPlis^ns forthe fish. Bat thisis foo important a subject to be spwea 
of at the end of a paper. * 
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RlCaAltD<HAWiaNS. 

[non TBB *l»NBVROil*UTBItAllT JOITaKAIi^ 


When a young nan, Richard Hawkins was guitfy of the heinous 
crime of betraying the* daughter of a respectable former in the west 
of Galloway^ of tbe name of Emily Robson. As he yet loved the 
injured maiden^ he would have married her, but in this he was determinedly 
opposed by her relatives, and particularly by her only brother, betwbrt 
vidiom and himself an inveterate hostility had, from various eanses^ been 
growing up since their earliest boyhood. From remorse partly,* and 
shame and disappointment, and pardy from other causes, Hawkins here- 
upon left his home and went abroad ; but after making a cons^erable 
sum of money he returned to ScoUand^ determined to use every remon- 
strance to win over Emily’s friends to allow him yet by marriage to make 
reparation to the ge|^ maiden, the remembrance of whose beauty and 
faithful confiding spIR had unceasingly haunted him in a foreign land. 
He arrived first at Gkggow, and proceeded thence to Edinburgh, wberi^ 
he proposed to stay a week or a fortnight before going southward to his 
native county^ in which also Emily Robson resided. 

During his stay in the metropolis, having been one evening invited to 
sup at the house of a gentleman, originally from the saaie county witb 
himself, scarcely had he taken his seat in his host’s parlour, when Emily^s 
brother entered, and instantly recognizing him advanced with a face of 
grim wrath, denounced him as a viiicun, declaied he would not sit a 
moment in his company, and to make good bis declaration, instantly 
turned on his heel and left the house. The violent spirit of Hawkins waa 
in a moment stung to madness by this rash and unseasonable insolence, 
which was ofiered him^ moreover, before a number of gentlemen ; h^ 
rose, craved their leave for a moment that he might follow, niid sJiov# 
Mr. Robson his mistake ; and sallying out of the house, without his hat, 
be overtook his aggressor on the street, tapped him on the ahoalder, and 
thus bespoke him, with a grim smile : — Why, sir, give me leave to 
propound to you tfaaff this same word and exit of yours are most preci*^ 
ousty insolent. Witli your Jeave, now, I must have you back, gently to 
nnsay me a word or two ; or, by heaven ! this* night your blood shsifil 
wash oilt tbe imputation!” 

** This hour — ^tbis hour!” replied Rolfton, in a hoarle compressed 
whisper ; my soul craves to grapple with vou, and put our 
to n mortal arbitrament. Hark ye, Hawkins, you are a stranger in this 
city^, I presume, and cannot reasonably b# expected easily to provtdb 

G urseu with a secojid ^ moreover, tlmt no one would back such a vii* 
n ; — ^now, will you frilow me moment to my lod|iii|es, accept ftool 

'my hand one of a pair of pistols^ and let ns, wilfiout farmer formality, 
retire to a place, and do ourselves a pleasure and 
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I nnder iimt wn wHh yon, And if 1 can shed 

jroiy.y beaeath yon cikB#e, stars of God, i nrptiid viijjngljr dio 

% lit, , Bi^yau follow aib?7>'^|i4^V'i»BUy« kwAm those fellow# dunk 

^ VL&V^ ^ 

iK^mg ^p^^ofkSiigiMMtipii Hwmno baupdrlatk: ao to^IbU 
ifm, i^nd i^^ove propoaBi of EobMU^wpa strictly and instantly fellow-- 
i|^d np^ W« must notice hcF paiticipia|r}y» that as the parties were about 
to leevo the honsc# 9k )ett^r was put into Robfl\pn’s l^d» who, seeing 
topt it was from hU mia^Kf bore the outward notification of monrif* 
Wx craved Hawkins* p^numioii to read iU ^bich he did with a twink- 
ling in his and n working* as of deep grief, in the muscles of his 
face; bnfJ^^a minuto be violently crudied the letter, put it in his pocket* 
aQd|i.tuq;nn||; anew to bis foe with glaring eyes of anger, told him that 
aU was r^ww And now shall only state generally, that within an 
lipiir {rom tna %Bt provocntiieu of the evenings feis mortatl and irregular 
duel 9ind lefbKobs<^ shot throc^ the body by his antogonist 

Imo saeineir w Hawkins see him fall, than horror and remorse for his 
4ee(Lniabe4sipon him ; he ran to the prostrate youth attempted to raise 
lliiia iip^ b^t dared not offer pity or ask foi^veness, for which his soul yet 
Milled^ The woiindod man rejected bis a^y^istance, waved him off, aufi 
Wis feintlj but fearfeUy spoke : — Now, mine enemy ! 1 will tell you^ 
l£bat ypn mair sooner know the onrss of God* which shall for ever diii^ 
apd map itsejtf^ i(Ound all the red cords of your heart^That letter from my 
iaothei;^i you saw me read, Ipld me of the death of that sister 
Ibaiiyt^boin loved^ whom you — oh, God ! — who never lecovered 
Aom wur villainy. And my father, too ! — Off, fiend, nor mock me 
ypu shall not tfP^triumpbj— ryon sh^ not see me die ?’* So saying, the 
wounded yon^ wbo was^ Lying cp bis back, with hia pale writben features 

S pumed, hi the twilight, with a^i^nvulsive effort now 

rew bimsefftound with his face upon the grasilt * Jn* a leaiftil agony 
^ood Hawkins^ twisting his hands, not knowing whether again to attempt 
fcsbdpg hia victim, or to run to the city for a surgeon. Ihe foriher he 
did, fymd no resistance; for, ahisltbe unhappy youth 
tin^ dead. appearance of two or three individuals npw making 
tbebbio^ l^t, which was near the subiprbs of the town, and 
to brc^bability, they had been dr^^Vfp by the report of the 

ittawkmg, for the first time, to a sence of bis own danger, 
the 'ground, dashed throngh the fields^ apd without 
s^y ca|t>p|tii^ his route, instinctively turned toufards Ji^s native 

he began to coneider the of h^i 

mi meithistcwlv^ to hastm on ibrough ^ oonnUy^ 
betoce his mi^feQent friend Fyssik Ulilloii, who was fee 

and who, be 

« 5 NWftfWht reitidji^^ith bb 3pll Of the most rfetpail 

lp||isdii^sswitted ac lUfeliOittikb awawi cofiM bp pb 

W »» an,advbfr in a diffichw hpfi he defect 

Inih^) iu ^ present ensn, tolto WnoUy irulea hjf^ m ofiifihitfi 



fttriftstiCD nkW£isS! 
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tiNviHr tttitiiliaTiiig settled for lrifti|sllfm defottfo e<msev le^ mdked 
forward through the nighty whidi shone with the fittest beauty of 
^ itioon. Yet What peace to th^ athrdereiwwhose ted: litie not die 
fiurest duellist, who has slain a humair»being. can to hie own eonscietiee 
Yedaee^? 'Hie cofd glitte^g leatts on the *^dtoiick With a quick, 
Riolneihtary gn<it/iiiade lum start as he passedf and the shadoWy foot and 
figitre of tile lover coming ronnd from the back window of the lone co^ 
lage, waetobis startled* apprehension the avenger of bleed at hand. 
As looked afar along the glittering road« the black fir4reea upon the 
edge ef ttie^moor seemed men comingrutining down to meet him ; mid Are 
long howl of some houseless cur^ and the distant hoof of the trai^eiforjir 
which struck his listening ear with two or three beatings^ seeuied aU fid 
rile track of pursuit and vengeance. Morning came^ and to the w^earji 
fogitiSe was agreeably cloudy ; but the sun arose upon him in the forenoon, 
ihiniiig from between the glassy, glistering clouds, with far greater keat 
than he does from a purebHtS sky. Ha^ldns had now crossed mny at. 
brohd acre of the weary moorlands, fatigued and thirsty, bis faeavf beating* 
ki his ears, and not a drop of water that he couSfd see to spriidde the drjr 
pulses of his bosom, when he ogme to a long morass, whfoh barred hm 
straigfatlorwaral path. His first bosiness was to qnench bis thirst frona 
a dull stank, overgrown with paddowpipe, and Mack wiA myriads of 
tadpoles ; there, finding himself so foint from fatigue that he could mdf 
brook the idea of going round by the end of Ae moss, and?heing for fesW 
able to make his way forOngh the middle of it, by leaping from kag^ Ipf 
kagg, he threw himself down on the snnny side of some long reeds," dAA 
Mi fiist asleep. 

He was waked by the screaming ofimwings, and the nmse of a tieigh* 
Ifonrmg bittern, to a leebng of violent%irofebiag lieadaclie, sod: nauima^ 
wbieii were probably owing to the aim’s having beat iipbti him whtlsijher 
lay arieepvsq^ravaM by the reflection from foe reeib. He arose ; bait 
fitidiiig himseii quite itnable to pursue his journey, agam tbmw bims^ 
down on a small airy brow of land, to^get what bieese might be sfirrillg- 
nhroacL There wOre several companies of people at work d%*gfog^)mats 
in the moss, and OnepiUrty now sat down very near bbn to ^tbeir dmoht* 
One of riibm^ a yotmg rimiuan, had passed so near UdqC as to be ifote W 
g<ae8S,froai his eouhMnmce, that he was unwell ; and in a fow mimtes/ 
wifo the fine charrfy bf womanhood, she came to him frdth aotha foodCt 
ef which, ho satisfy her kiifdness, rather than diis own hangar^ he trie ic 
IMe* 'fjhe air changmt iopriie afoemoon,and streatmagohnafo^hait man* 
sed nret riiat wild country ; yet he lay still. Party aftea |Niity fpfrriill 
mosa^'^anii^he Was thcfe, Ho made, indeed, a show cf 

ai|uidk rate, fodMn);j)pohitifrefha^ irihri'hMiciuar 

him at noon, and who as they again cdfne Dfear to gather iip^ Ihefir oiqfera 
were bhrfdhted on hihmmoiiia^ whfoh 

riiowna, by fobki^lmt tow^^frkn^itnd then at ehafr iribee. it wmr 
yfMrnoiM doi hr gsft quittroO^ df their right beyond 'If ’frrifoeisdnenehf 
and tberfroibd dsom^ lajr ' ir mter proslratioii of^min# ttd 





aiMM the |Md1» ^tlM> 

Wild l liliw 'l l w ai’«giiifWB to tbeir htwthyiMtto, lA; <dv« the cttnew','- i«Ih«m> 
Aw t w i p ' Witt Oim Bang ov«r-tiM feib,1uad>borti«iilr aw*yiat»tli«ifini Awi 
iilMilIf!* if^it ’-'At iengtb a tall; poWetIbMooUng' «raQ aam* Ble{»pi»||f 

» tSte tt6M, and airdM^Bwd, Altar the poctr youtli* asked, ia slo# 
'ithi'htii'WBS. Id thA'raaadod of'Aatare, HawkiAB wa0,>iirano-< 
ilfafd/'aaxi<i»aabiNft]iia‘all«rtlkAH'‘add ta^Aed to Marthat he htkd* dtlkar 
his tray, sad wsa OAadhrtd <50 ih’toAat Af a restiiig'flaca tor tb# 
i%ht -> Ajji^iN'hlnK’attd fWtohigf'hitoMli rounds thayth^ as he^arasa^ 
ilwe-OeAiiih''af die‘j[mceF had'''hitotMr htsbaekdA » euHseAt, dadisaut 
•ffaddi UNI^HUPelaBtly had ht' eilMca WNnr the heato. lA about hidf«it 
Itonr th a ya i ii a t anUto tol y oottage, ^whfeh-tho’kihd auimd entered } and* 
aettiad w mn « wwni Hfithoat dto^hMst'aftpeanAce of totbpio 

OA l^ih Hudewife/* said he' ^ is a baim t*y» that [ kba 

feitta' > bow, 'iiftinaa see ye bo ^ude to hito*'* Eitfaer tMa 

kj^AnddiMi '^dhf very editotire,'^ il'tiras not at all 'iieceaeary; for, bad 
tbo*yOt^’b(bA‘her earn SOnl^H^tob'froiir a fWr^edliAtry to see her, toie 
]|^Oa|MBof^dte‘fltdtag« eoiiild dot have treated bioi more kiadly. Froat 
]|^ Ikda OdtrAsMation dMia^ (he evenmg, her hnsbaad, like most very 
iWlkyimatt, appeared to b6"ofdaU mtonett; butthehr was a third per* 
do u a ga ' ie 'the compeeitioA of kie household, a youager brother, a vary 
Ikda iaaB«*^the florrar' of the ioek — ^who nadt ample ameada for his 
sd i i M bfotbetto'dedeieneiae as-a bdker. A smattenag of oharclii4iitory 
l(l|dt|Wad hW^ioail with a dafosaad stories Ofperseeution and mart3rrdoin p 
dm R^’OOtbarbld history of'Atoerica, he had gained a litde knowledg» 
of Ifpper^aM^, for Which Hawkins was during the night repeated^ 
gHda tdoalkil^nd, he was once on the' very pmnt of setting ont, an 
d h id f i i to eatbityo'hf bold travel which, in bis own eye; seemed to* invest 
Ite wmtAldW'Mnors and privileges of bona jffdo voyagers; Hk guest 
Ind a toenaa^ cpfestions put to him on these intoMstibg topics, less for 
HaUanweni, ft'Was evident, than for an opportunitv to the little maa of 
n s t t i ai g fo rth his own information. Aiji this was tohnrabl^ foir ; bnt it was truly 


elder bfomMNr,'^Who was otherwise also the hsad ef the fanniy, per« 
l lli M ai d^ llte. w > ll^ of die evening, piesuaiing to«dd a comment 

td^m ' sb apt ec^ltWpah he read ; to enforce whieh> his (dbow wasdfawn hack tv 
tttoHthafoRMdWlll^ edificatron, from whid^, evetf shM aOnoa aasliagiiig 
Useif‘lililt*%^ik|wiik ibomhoid, it forced to^wardtheatiffiaformationin 
aMAy #’if(tM||i(toihktttalat^ The pertinaciofMf|||(di|ager wad #t weak 
tpi^ptonil bdw i d if'tnMiMed Ibe mystic Babyloi^' Wwm^ inn 4da argn** 
Iflkdto'deaoanoe. More0aa4.'the>^whole leeta*» 
f)pn^;todtbvoica>?wddAl*se4ndedliiw>dtoitoBSpi«||i' 
tlfolrntt*' . t« > - f. St} . t 
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t#a^«iieei9iitoiHO«iil3i^ ». iciMl>l««ktng, 

4«iric raU,'^<nlliA|>«ir«ft i» Iw «ir,-«ft/«b0 g«r»<JMai of 8we«^ 

voter, ootOMoleiMriDkled n^il it, tlu^«B atiljr/4eugtit9i «tf'th» 

yi^img weasan was Ijing." a ooi^lMe/N \VU^ttt''>noticiiig 
liie|Veeen«e, aiiditidMidmUijherfai!»i)i4, aot'tlw 4f)*^tliwe of 

t)i«$ai«klon heodloea of the vbiepere^^oiuolotioBe of tfro^iPe<tiwiee o^cio 
one MBtroiM, and radfiqig ui that foil. and intense aocnHy.vjlh vhji^ 
(dmegere cannot ntermeddk. Thes]opinghea«a«of4ho dff^HW «*»> ahon* 
heautirHUy in Unoi^h a small lattice, illumining a l^fdecayedlr mMhgit|t 
of fkwars which stood on the snony whitewashed silh-<rend>leng 9 f#in»d|« 
sorcowM decay !— and *ft«> traveraing tho middle of the apaO^aaen^ -wdli 
»ithin deep bar of light, peopled by a maze of dancing motes, 
the* white bed, where lay' sometluBg eevered np and awfiilly mdistinoti, 
bke sanet^ed-tfaiog net to be gazed at, which the fugitive’s iaadhiatpd^Etl 
yst tried to shape into'(be>elegint body olUhe maiden as she Ii^ befow bltf 
wgin sheets purer thWb they, with the aav'above her still and nnvexe<| 
bosom. The testiicted din of boys a^ play — 4hr timt buoyant age is yel 
truly foverentiul, and feels most deeply the solemn oecasioB of death'-* wag 
heard faint and aloof from the houseof monroiog. This, and the lonelyv 
ehkrap ot asingle sparrow from the thatch ; the soft purring of the cot ah 
the snniiT pane ; the muffled tread of the mourners over the threshold ; an4 
tho audible grief of that poor mother, seemed, mstoad of mtctfoptiont raAec, 
parts of the sedeinn stillnessv As Hawkbu was going out* after lingofinfr, 
a mmute in this sacred interior, he met, in the narrow passage which Mb 
to the door, a man with the coffin, on the Ud of arhich Im mad, as it w«h 
poshed upto his very face, “ EmUy Robson, aged 29.” TbebenrtoftbO' 
murderer— the seducer— was in a moroeni as if steeped in the bemmdnt^ 
waters of petrifrictimi : ho was horrified : he would fain bavo parsed* bi^ 
epnld^Bot forwantofroem; and as the coffin was not to boo-withdrawn' 
in accommvihdion to him, he was pushed again into tho interior of -thsK 
cottage to encounter a look of piercinjg recognition from Emfiybaffliiejbdi 
mother, who had started up on bearing-the hollow gnftiog 4f thOriAoSsU' 
as it struck occastonalljr on the walls of the nanrowr ^agtmiioa. , *1 HtSai 
him away— 4ake himnwny — take him away 1” dm ammmiad, whfin she 
saw Hawkina,ftndpcea9od her face down on the white bed of deidb* As 
frr the youth, who amsfMnIntty eonsoious of nnatbec U|>y4^>w«« which. 
Imd not yet cenebed bet bea^t, and of which be> was stiU ^nntboraaui. 
who saw, morwmfl^r Jffinhtbia poor mother was. now come^^^erty, pr»> 
lw% from biaonm ^ injury against tbeopeaca of .her (aiR^, bamfeii* 
ed not to be told to depart WiUi conscience, dint tmeateopdiM^Mg^iedl 
%dnngitomoid 0 todnmtMaof fbamio,and frer* jand; fiA IWKto mookM 
n^against each other, he-stomUed out of thp house, agiiMAldtigjJma tmy 
by fflwttw to imsdla with aMMtdsebc^i^e||pi||ffeiKm 

down, with lua iacw «n w« gtownd.. ln,lbmmtoffboilblldi{a^ tiw uha^ 
nightnaAtpBjmxttormioodft oad vMh{)infteriioon--tof boAndjoeeaeionfdte 
fflmn to hidefiMriim asaemUipsdfiNo laiMPl t|ajin*,r-bn. joined rilmeiMA 
ipanfisdtooaniadhm'fltoiiy toUm diuttiiQrardaiiMAmu hat ympgilMiii^ 



Kn 


mcBARO fp^nnr. 

kid in Qfclwiw can nut ainiy eardtadjr^likn'KtuidMtflnBg 

flnafy^nAkd clay, perfumad iHtia th« lingeimg baauty of^nrin mo* 
kg lw^ oyy^ gntcea,.and yeniy <;baritioat But Imd noi dm yonni^ imai 
«m)tr fti tenfold reaaon to wcop for her whomhe now saw laid down 
widitothe dark shadow afdw grmw? 

In the evenmg, he fonnd:^ tmy to Frank Dillott^; met his friend Iqr 
mneent a little dbtaaoe fotherfajhouae, and told hue at rmee 

jttnhappy sitn^tfoo. wMv* replied Frank, •* canaohfae an adriaa 

J r; here,be<miiaei9ip«ji;»t|ji|« of t^i-peace. Bpt ^ haaheeaat Londeia 
treouMdme; andld!> 9%4Ht|pwdhie|hoiaMiU|penotrow, Seyon oaM 
with ine,tp our tM nj^t,! where we dudi deliberate whah 

pezt done in rhktail^ sadaffitit of Come on.” i 

Itds nate wes a a ry for na to explain at length the circumstances which ftna* 
tiated the ffiojid^ iptenttonpof Qdlon, and which enahledtfae offiomof 
ypstice Haw^ne to W l>kce of ooncaahneat. They arrived (hdtt 

vei 7 iedap^^'niui;.notwitlMtan£og-toeeffi>rtB of Frank to save his fidend 
teenied tMlji^ppy 4ne0ist;i«^ within two days afietwnrdsi found inaa* 
a^ipBdp|b«rghttoeui«irlodg^d^ .( 

^ The isape of Hawktn’a ttial was, that he waseendeoanedto death aaat 
apurderer. This severe sentence dm kw was, however, coaunuted into 
tfuit of banishineat for seven yeans. But he neviw agafo returned to hsn 
nadve oonntij. And it must he told of him aWo that no haf^nees ever^ 
iqtim this aftpidife efhuK Independent, of Us fort esuiie, whtek 
hpiMM^ ahean^l youne vraman prematurely to toe gsuve, he had 
h^j^^teahly^^ mto toe bloody houee of hfo,’* and, in toe language .ef 
ifoty wtofa'' 4^ nyoupg auq to Us hurt.* 

* O ! for tout tfdll and quiet oonsoiettee — ^tbose third beavena within a man 
wh|fma1ieoa|nM!«r wimn himmlf and be at peace, when toe image ef 
O'pd idiincato>wn, never disbmned nor long Ud by toose wdd. reeks and 
d^ Cealtotoik hf l^n which come over toe soul of toe bUodguittjr 

atoaf - . 
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MBMORY, 
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fhMitmi fonocT in H«r, yon 1 B 90 <} 


^’RmdittWMry, Uce a MoeUagddrdy 
tot wtoowed heart is htotd, 

hp* ftwneartohiweitem. 
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VOYAOT ONTHB NILE, PROM CAIRO TO THE CATARACT^ 

[FJtOll THE ORUQfTAL 0BE4|bP.} 

£l Artb« Medforaa, or jlbyitol, Not. 

Am I deoirous of visitibg tbe sLikd^t Abydus^ and seeing tbis part 
if the rmnitty^, considered to tie the most fertile and beet ciutivated 6t 
the Said, we finf^nUhed oiMelv%s with proTisiohs fironi the boat, and dee< 
patched her to the viltag^ of SeherBa^oura, the port, or scale, of Far-* 
slnout, through wliich^we intended to pass, and after devoting ah hour oe 
tao to the examination of the inferior of On^h, We prepared fer our lour- 

n«y- ^ 

The town, diongh conspicnotisly mhiiced on the map, and very gem^, 
raih^ considered the capital of Upper B0pt, is one of the least agyseabre 
among the many others^of the" same size consequence, jjfa Xatholio 
monastery, dedioated to St. Oebrge, and ^ving name to the town itself 
supports two or three Italian monks, in very pfOor condition, who are al- 
ways ^ad, by attention to travellers, and specutaiioii in illicit trade, to in- 
crease their scanty store. Built upon the very edge of die Nile, every 
hrandaiion sweeps away some of their mud dwellings, and undermines 
others, though some of its habitants are always lobe found, who are stis* 
piiidy inconsiderate enough to replace them by others, hotwith^anding 
the certainty of a siiniiar fate awaidng them. ^ Ood is great/ say thej^ 

^ whatever he has decreed wilt conie to pass / and this pompous declarat- 
ion of confidence in heaven, is incessantly applied to the most trivial as 
well as the most important matters. Its bazaar is dirty anf scantily sup- 
plied ; itk scafa, or landing-place, is one of the worst we had yet seen; 
and though there are both mosques and baths here, and it is the station^ 
of one of the Pashas gun-boats, it is, at best, a miserable amt dirty assem* 
blage of huts. 

Two asses being provided, one of tjieir drivers was sent io purchase 
bread, of which we had not sufficient, with Erections to fellow us io El 
Araba, where we were going to see the anti(|uities, havmg With him the 
sack which contained the stock we had previously put tife, as well as my 
map, and ffoine papcmp memorandum-book, &c. We Imdtrotfed three 
or four miles, lookii^'^ftequendy behind us, but no driyof: appeared in 
sight ; and after waiting upwards of an hour with impatience, we deter- 
mined on returning to tukO him with us. On reaching Giseb, and enqutt^ 
ing at the caravanserai from which we staftfid, we learnt that he was pui^ 
suing us, With all speed# on fee road tq 0 Birbeh, a ^ifeont two 
hodrs* distant, bict imfertunatew fii a contrar|^ direedbn f6 propened 
rohfe; and feis mistake ted inrifen’ffCaaiTc^pifdonal^^pr^ensiom , 
If e ted hefird we were going to see fee antiquities# whfeb^ in Arabia are 
called El Birteh, and, confounding tips Wife fee literal name of fee vij^ 
lag^ to which Vted gpne# he was confident of fin^g usifeere. To 
his Ifeturn would be idle, since he ^um %ave ni> means of discoveriiig jkfk 
sode alktlite, ms fee IgHrt ted already 
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Md i^ «11 our treuaures 

^vms tolun^ of tke most a^eeable kind ; but voxod as ^ ^ 

ttgamWiit dMay» I could not^be mgry wi^ike fWlitiiiif Arab, whoMd 
all fhk l^rajr there after its ; and i^hen Giovanni attempted to repro^ (iim> 
llO itety haturaliy replied,"* You Granted to see El Pirbeh, and to Bir- 
you are come.* ^ 

^ So tnffing an affidr was not difScuU of ad|tt8tment, and wo endeavoured 
recover the loss of timoby additional speed^^ntil we Wj|re again detai^ 
ad at Hawhenim, a viUnae in which was held a grand bazaar of cattle, 
laccompanied widi all themvenrions of a country fair in Bngland. 

It was Imre that die pame Assiniare, being ymself a villager, had met 
with a nt|dib6T of Us former comrades, and joined their holiday circle, 
who had beon fWhrately regaling their spirits on choice rakee, under the 
concealtM riiade of an ample cloak, or brown chemise.^ through which 
.ihee^gB or die prophet himself could not have penetrated. The meedog 
Wftsa matlpr of such joy to alLparties, that tb^ earnestly prayed the re- 
lease of the beast, for the saliB of its masters, whom theg had determined 
not to part with so easily. 1 remember perfectly well that the Sunday 
jttoming petition of La Fleur instantly occurred to my memory, and 
-though male enjoyments ace not entitled to the same sjrmpathy which love 
engagements deserve, the same train of reasoning was applicable, and for 
no temporary an inconvenience, 1 could not refuse the liberty asked. 

My servant could not at all comprehend how 1 had arranged this mat- 
Mr with myself, nor wasl desirous of exf^Buniug it to him* But he could 
not comprehend how a * Milord kiglese,' could part with his ammal and 
its driver, and consent to walkjaree miles for a viUanous Arab ; this, be 
thought, was an indignity that nodiing could equal. It put him dread? 
ftlly oht of humour, nor wee it the hrat instance in which I perceived that 
Ae bnd so incorporated his fate and feeling with mine, as to be fond of ad- 
ding Ott sH occasions to my consequence, purely for the sake of increasing 
htaoivn, and felt any thing like a degradation more sensibly by far than 1 
4Ad. Theie may he casespcertainly, in which such qualities are valuable 
in a dojaiestic^ but 1 began to find^that in mine, they were both expensive 
and inconvenient, 

An hoar's Walk brought us to the village of Coiirahaan, with an excel- 
lent iiq^petite, and while we dioed under the sh^^a of a thick grove of 
Palma, ilpnti a fine carpet of green turf, our guide had replaced the re- 
linqainmd anSmal by one of equal excellefte, and at an hour and a half 
pfetj Upon WfiVesumed our journey, somewhalipcpnvenienoed by the heal 
ivAi tempered by^the fiesbness of a stiong aatthern breeze. 

^ cvoishig iMU canals, and making extensive cumaita, to avoid 
^gt#sndi|^fcbm of the mundaiioa had net yet retired, 

om progress, but I was in seme aseasajte repaid by the 
' litluruidbedtMofoimntvmgjtlmmodeofir]igati€m,fmd,the 
tfl^cMtute, in dUBnent pasts. 

- village nf^Twbcolifib^ gcfuird cf hglfietarved ijmi fanrapm 

irlpfed ftnm a San^V t^b, iq whk^^^y ^ takep uiRmt 





after m had nhot^Aw of the ba6iai4h*(ihfiy 
^ odv^tfife^ aitd** Stan aa with their howUa|^ Tte report of the ptetei^ 
Ihteogifca Tiirkiih aoldler towwk 4ie M foil gaflop frooi.wi,adjoiiiipg^ 
vJUhge^)to kndw the taim of the firing he bad hdwfdi. Vvhe»Hip matters 
1r*s e^tplained^ he ehoee to he warm and angry^ t f I thoi^fct at $rat»^ 
oaid he, * It might have been some of the obatinate PaUiUte yoo shot/' 
which W<mld have been 00 mattein as it ia the only woy of.aileppiiig their, 
imperdwcfice ; put doge Jfed by the eaints could never dei^orya %ucb a. 
fosniahoteet/ I told him I^poasessedtihe Pasba^s firmai^ ofid if 'he was? 
at all displeaied he mi^t Report the matter to tem, bat 
their hufip:rjr dependants better^ and-lsesetted the danger of thaicdn^vouiing 
the anreshttng passenger, I ahouid cndcavotir to cure theii* taga> by* 
fioiion tout he tlio«^ht snitod to the Fcdteh. He muttered some hind> 
banedictioRi on Franks and Infideis, and we^ pursued our poursa,; 
teaching El Araba Medtoan at five o'clock. t 4 o 

The Sheik of the vittage had come termed: ueu ai|d laarnkig 
object of our visit, led utr to a heap of rtirash^ in which were scattered^ 
home fragments of red granite^ and part of the base of an obelisk of the 
name stone, no* more than three feet square, having twa sides plain ami 
the otliers ornamented with hietogiyphtc figures^ deeply cut, and w^ 
presefrved, but not of remarkably gc^oii execution. > 

The events of war had not Wknir^d Xtenon to visit El Af ah9> i 
having AO other guided I knew tiot what romaiiis there wem pf tho 
Ancient Vbydus> so tha(t>I* ongbt not to have been dfeppointed at hearing 
^hese were sU ; yet it is so difficult tmiolinquisbevett the hopca pf iPMpt 
gination, that I was divided between ri%ret and ingiodulity, when a lad» 
observed that there was a sort of hria into whickofie must crawl 
dirt and stones, that was'hr^r on the inside, where it warlike a housor 
ff I were disposed to see it, he said, he would cond.uet mp, oait wfw* 
not for off, and he hud frequen% bunted joe knlte therewith the other 
boys of the village. Of this place the Sheft; knew nothing? though 
i|ig here from his 'iafancy ; so indifferent 9m they to avpry thing of tb*f 
kind, but the bmr being yet half an hour above the hpi^nf^l iva% 
desirous of seeing it, and we proceeded thitlier together* ^ . » 

A walk of ten ^imniitee over the sands of the deoerb temught ps te 
dpEot which, on appwgbehmg, appeared to be only a Heap of mbbish, 
inilh large stostes * scattered over tlm surface in different directions* 0% 
descending the western •ide5'*^bowover, I could already percflyo tbpf 4b 
waa a bniltUii^f some magiittuda> though its plan was not 
ila being eimred up to Ums very vdoliby the loose sand m4 
hbmn into it by toe westdm wipde firomtoe Lybrnu hdl** C;iegrii^|^kwa)( 
too ptencipol obsttoctosaos wo could toaoe a rooff supfpi^ad 
o«laaMty> ^^^moU five^eot diatodtlriP tho^mpr fiiea* and^^eilltoiB^ 
flgufuo, tM too would bo a weto W* vmh 

tsmet and diffioult< to reipove^vtoa«i(adotiiiidteodr.^^ q^y 

MprbvWtoiV* thqi«Ktotoavo*l^ohoeryeds^3mip^ 
aiieUM, dmoagsl wbidh tod gtiuiAopftor 

•^4 
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ifae deyeply cut^ with a very shallow relief below th'o level of flid 

iurfaoOr Above this fragment, twenty or thirty paces more eas^fsrly, pre^- 
Serving the same line of direction in<vnniung north and south, are si:t 
l^clied Recesses, which I at first thought to ^ tombs, from their figures. 
On entering them, however, successively, which I was enabled to do 
without much difficulty, I was convinced horn the relative situation with 
Hie fragment in front of it to the westward, and their uniformity of space 
and direction, that they were a portion of the same building ; their 
arches were a perfect semi-circle, sufficient of the walls being visible to 
ascertain their length, about forty feet, and breadth less tiian twenty, 
having square aj^rtures or windows pierced perpendicularly through 
their roofe, for the admission of light and air. At the inner end were 
doot^, the top of which could be seen about a foot below the centre of 
the circle^ or the point from which the arch of the roof begins, and all 
of them were uniform in size and shape. Of their decorations I know 
liot hdw to speak. The tombs at Lycopolis were the infancy of art 
compared with these ; neither^ie figures at Hermopolis, nor thdse at 
Antseopolis, which 1 had so much admired, were at all equal in point of 
execution, and for richness of design they surpassed every thing I had 
Hiought Egyptian severity of style capable of producing. 

1 rcmemDer to have seen in the possession of one of my friends in 
England, a complete collection of the embellishments of the Vatican at 
Rome, yet 1 could call nothing to my recollection which it contained 
Wiore beautiful than the ceiling which 1 now saw so imperfectly before 
me. The principal figures were vultures with extended wings, grasping 
a globe in each talon, and, being large as life, occupying some space on 
0ach 8ide> beyond the centre of the roof, every interval being filled up 
with groups of smaller hieroglyphics, clusters of stars, &c., preserving 
an admirable uniformity, amidst the richest profusion. Over the door, 
at the inner ends, were winged globes, the wings* drooping with the 
figure of the arch ; the friezes that surrounded the inner walls were rich 
borders, formed of animals and hieroglyphic figures, regularly arranged, 
And the walls themselves were literally covered ; these were executed in 
fall relief, above the level of the surface ; and being on u close-grained 
atone, the smaller figures were almost like a collection of cameos. 

- To describe what is visible even above the riil^ish at present, would 
require voltimes — to draw them accurately would need months ; and if 
the whob) of the buildings of which I conceited this to be a portion, were 
executed in a style of equal profusion and magnificence, the life of any 
individual attlst would be almost inadequate to the bare copying an^ 
jBiusbing the drawing only of this superb pile. I was so lost in admiration 
^ tbe thousand olyects that^pressed on me at once, that t knew not which 
way fifst to turn, and regretted when I left them, more than ever, my iii« 
Atwy oven to steal a day ta range over ttie beauties with more pleasure^ ' 

Tile iijh had already sunk below the hills ; 1 had brushed the dirt from 
itiy doltiei, and ^we were proceeding to the Sheik’s house, when the lad 
otij^rved, t^itb an air of discontent, that I had not jyet seen the place ho 
faentionedf we retarited^ mod At)Ottt the sanm dhtgace easterly 4>fiho 
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M they themselves are from the first column ji we fonn j a hotei^ 
through Krhich more than one person could not enter at a timc« 1 pierced 
it with much difficulty, and seeing light before me, still crawled on ; but 
what was my surprise, what also was«my pleasure, when, rising I foundl 
payself amid the columns of a superb temple ! This was a gratification, 
so much beyond every thing 1 had anticipated, that I could scarcely cre^ 
dit my good fortune, or believe that I was so suddenly transported from 
the exterior of a heap of sand, to the centre of a grant and majestid 
building— ’twas like enchantment. From the shortness of twilight, it was 
already too dark to prolong our observations, and ordering my servant to 
assist in removing the obstruction of the entrnnce, the Sheik, hastened to 
the village for wood and oil, to make temporary torches, and tlie lad re* 
mained to be our guide. * 

« Furnished with this assistance, I was enabled to enterstill further, and^ 
gaining the extremity, which was surrounded by a solid wall, fouigi there 
sufficient height to walk erect with eas^ It was then 1 could trace a 
magnificent portico, of at least one himdred and fifty feet in front, by 
fifty in depth, composed of forty-eight columns, in four ranges, of twelve 
each, distant from each other about eight feet, and the central ones twelv^ 
feet; their diameter at top not exceeding five feet, formed of a white andi 
elose-grained stones ; plain shafts, and no capitals, resembling a sort of 
Egyptian Doric pillar the only ornament I could perceive on it was aa 
encirlifig border, round the upper extremity of the shaft, formed of sei^ 
pents bearing globes, like die columns at Antseopolis, 

. The upper part of the door, or entrance to the nave, was on a level 
with the sand,, surmounted with hieroglyphics ; the architraves wero 
ornamented with large figures, cut deep in outline, without relief ; but 
the ceiling was precisely the counterpart of the arched roofs I had just 
left near them. I could have pronounced them designed by the same 
genius, and executed by the same hand. The painting that had here 
assisted in the embellishment, was better preserved, and showed the 
figures prominently on a purple ground. The extended vulture, bearing 
globes in his talons, was identically the same ; and even the hieroglypfaie 
inscriptions, infinitely multiplied as they were, bore a strong resemr 
blance, in style and arrangement, to those I had so much admired there. 
Yet this splendour df ornament, this richness of decoratmo, lavishly 
|)estowed oh every portion ^f the building, was so enclosed on every 
aide, as to be, completely hidden from the lighf of day; and thie whole 
bad now become, by the accumulation of the desert sandsj» dmos| 
i^bterraiieotts ruinsr ** 

r It, was thus impossible to speak decisively as to its plan; yet, 
examining the interior as perfectly as the communication would permit^ 
and irayei^sing the ground repeatedly oa tUb outside, I could not but bw 
of opinion, tl^t thodemple itself, like that at An taeopolis, faded the West | 
tipit. the part at wliich we had entered was either the i|ont of the gran|d 
porttQo, or a second assemblage of columns, connect^ with the 
^rcb^d.pwagei^ we bafi seen before these ^ain with the roof |i^ 
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itsdf. The solid i^aH met With ti ihe wres^crli e?xfr^fffiQr} fi 
hloite ii stifiScient proof of the sanctqary, or body of the tempfe. having 
fo'cohiiectTOii tbere^ but the heaps in' which it is buried allow, at this fii6^ 
mein, no traces of it to be seen ; knd each succeetlinp^ year iiicreasinc^;. 
%ill soon overwhelm it so completely, as to be inaccessible, every westerrt 
breeze even enlarging^ the accumulation. 

L Though I left its ruined darkness with a regret known only to thosO 
whose pursuit of the 'arts is restrained by want of time hnd means, whd^ 
kre often forced from that which they admire, and closely chained to oe- 
hupations they dislike, yet it was not without sel&cnngratnlation at the 
J^ood fortune of havingtbus made such a discovery, and by such acciden-^ 
lai means. ' 

Was it the temple built by Osymendyas, or the palace in which Mem^ 
non bad resided? for these were both at Abydiis; or might it not bavo 
been hjDtK in one building, since conjectnre has almost amounted to proofj 
<hit temples w'ere the rcsidenc^i! of the great, as well as the abode of thn 
priesthood, and that the royal power, the national treasure, and the reli- 
*jgion of the state, were all under the jealous eye of that omnipotent body. 
It could have been no other, and from the portions that remain, imper^ 
fecly as they can now be seen, stamp deserved immortsHty on the genius 
4hat designed, and the hand that executed it. One knows not how to 
Express the surprise artd admiration excited by a single view of fragments 
wo^ull' of beauty and perfection ; but that surprise is increased in more^ 
Aan a tenfold degree, when recurring to estittretes, and the minutiae of 
^iCulafioh; it is here we discover the skill, the labour, tire time, the 
'perseverance, necessary for a work of infinitude — ’tis like conrtting thef 
atones of the Pyramids, the computation itself is a task that staggers tho 
boldest. 


When ottr torches were extingmshed, and I sat to repose myself for ai 
^homent on the ruins themselves, the history of the last hour appeared to 
Wie like a Well remembered dream. ■ It was with difficulty I coirld persu- 
ade myself that I had seen objects %a grand and tnagnificient, as those 
with which my memory was so Mrongly impressed, and the rich imagery* 
wf the countless figures 1 had seen floated mcessantly before my knagina- 
tion< if 1 had been entirely without companions to verify my own siig* 
^estiims, I should have deemed it a vision of fancy, but all was real. How 
did I long for an hour’s uninterrupted solitude, I desire to be left 'alone^ 
Isnd bade kay servant come to me When he had prepared bur supper^ but 
frightjSned Mnieelfat the long jjlerk passages We had traversed, observing 
me utmsually thoughtfiil, and terrified at the idea of leaving ihe in tlid 
at suohan beur^ nothing would prevail cm him to depart, and aa 
m'Sfaetk himself remained, 1 accompanied them to the house. Egy^itia'iK 
Egyptian skin, Egypt&n wealth, Egyptian power, Egyptian ilpleni 
dnuiv that I eoold %bmk of; a natmn, the very period of whos# 

ieatrimticih is Imperfectly lecxyrded— whose history is buried in thed^rk^ 
ness'andiobsenrlty offafole--^Whdseooii is jMOpled by the last link: in thd 
bhtiin of ‘ett^^tfbii---w}ioi^ descendants dre boti^bt and sol’d like tp# 
^iMs^ilidfVaiid-dceBsed^ be the slaves 
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man ruce-yet whose eteroal monnhienfs^ after having founded all thft 
schools <ff succeeding^ art and science^ lau^h jn their indesiriicdble ditra^: 
lion at the puny efforts of her barbarous destroyers and tell to him whir 
views their venerable ruins, a tale of g)reater force, than the pea of history 
has «ver yet complied. Fatigued as I was, 1 could have bartered sleep 
to indulge the train of feeling it inspired, but even tlie luxury of thinking^ 
is not always to be enjoyed. 

, We had scarcely reached the Sheik’s dwelling, before the whole of the 
male population came out to meet us ; a mark of respect arisir^ from the 
mingled motives of curiosity, hospitality, and a regard for t&ir leader/ 
whose guests we were. This latter being the avowed reason I was de^ 
sirous of knowing who those Sheiks were, from what origin they derivect 
dieir authority, and by what means it was transmitted and preserved;, 
when forming a circle on tlie ground before his door, where a clean mafe 
had been spread for us, the chief himself told us, that from tim^imme-* 
morial (even before the building of the antiquities we had seen, and ac» 
cording to his opinion, coeval with the creation itself; all the countries* 
of the Arabs had been governed by Princes, Caliphs, and Sheiks, wha 
presided over the districts God had given them, in justice and in peace, 
and that as their government was a gift from Heaven, it descended regu<« 
larly in their families without interruption or dispute, every one mprov** 
ing his own province as much as possible, without encroaching on that 
of his neighbour; that rhe Turks and Mamelukes having alternately dis* 
turbed them in their quiet possession of power, all the Princes aad^ 
Caliphs were soon destroyed ; but finding they could not well govern' 
tiie villages without Sheiks, they had very prudently suffered them tn* 
liemain in ,the exercise of their prerogative, which was simply thisr^n 
be the arbiter of all disputes among the peasantry — to check all disafiec**. 
Uons, and dispositions to revolt — to preserve the peace — ^report criminals 
and to assist the enforcement of all orders from the Government. Ini' 
rewai'd for these duties, the Govemuient gave them the distinction off 
making them responsible for the conduct of all the subjects eommittedT 
to their care ; while they themselves paid to the Government a small! 
contribution, amounting to less than 100 piasters per .annum. Such a 
pre-emiuence one would not think enviable : but the honour of aiipport^f 
ing this petty magistracy in person, and retaining it in the family of 
Hadjee Abdullah, was his recompense. 

, He would not suifor us to eat of our own provisions, though there.yet 
Remained some in our .sack, but set some. of the villagers to prepave a. 
supper of tlie best from his own store --adding, that all the world knew? 
the hospitality of the Arabs, .and he hoped they deserved the character 
ipven them. They were in. the midst of a discussion on tlie haevest, thw 
production of the. soil, the waters^ &c., whin a little girl of interesting) 
figure ai^d features^ having dislocated her right arm front the sboulikr/ 
was brougiit to. me in the cries of agony from tlie very^ recent fall itfaaib 
had occasioned it, for they believe all .Prank^i to be either soldiera^4»R 
physicians. By a happy tuni of fortune, which was neither .the resitto 

ii^jreplaoiiig ilia its. soicket^.aad.^lP8toa 
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ring ea^ to tTie diiiferer ; we had her stretched on a mat with bandaged 
to prevent its further injnry. Happy as I thought myself in shccess^ it 
was a most unlucky incident upon the whole, for ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed^ before the lame^ the blind, the leprous, and almost those whcr 
were possessed of devils, came to seek relief ; in fact, those who could 
of themselves find strength enough to repair hither, were absolutely 
brought on the shoulders of their friends, and I believe those wlio oS 
old, sent out into the fields and highw'ays, to collect together the halt, 
the lame, and the blind, to partake of the supper prepared for thoief 
who were bidden, and would not come, could not have brought together 
a more vaned, or a more miserable group than 1 had now before me, 
without the power of relieving them. What was to be done ? I confes-* 
sed £ knew nothing of the art — it was not believed. I had. according 
to their opinion, restored a broken limb, and it was now cruelty to refuse 
to relieve others. I had no medicines, and my servant attested my tra* 
veiling without drugs of any ^.iscription. — ^ A proof of your knowing 
how to cure diseases^ without them,’ said they. — In fact, for every reason 
I iifged, they found an answer, and it was only prolonging the exposure- 
of the poor wretches to the night air to delay. — I therefore began to 
examine them with all possible gravity — the pulse of one, the tongue of 
another, the eyes of a third, the ribs of a fourth, and to listen to the 
painful history of every separate siiflfcrer. 

To one I prescribed a milk diet ; to another, abstinence from salt 
food ; to a third, the avoiding night dews ; to a fourth, privation from 
raw vegetables ; and so on, until I bad numbered up all the catalogue 
of their errors in diet and living ; so that, if any one individual had 
adhered to the combination of those separate prescriptions, he would 
soon have ceeised to need the medicines of this world. 

< I felt a relief from something more than the fatigues of professional 
duties, when the audience was at an end, and the thankful patients 
retired ; and as our appetites had by this time began to demand the 
medicine of the healthy, we withdrew to the hall of the Sheik, thist 
honoured magistrate of the village, where our supper was prepared* 
Let me describe the scene : four mud walls, of nine or ten feet high, 
enclosing a square space of double that dimensions, without roof or 
window, the door-way serving the purpose of the lAter, and the former be- 
ing perfectly unnecessary. At one end wexe two oxen, an ass and iti^^ 
fbd, and the beasts we had ridden from Gizeh, all very tranquil and happy, 
having supped heartily on chopped straw, and occasionally teatifvingf 
their mutual congratulations, by their very significant responsive brayiiigs^ 
‘ In the centre was a fire of dried dung, on which our meal had beeiv 
prepared; and though its fumes were less fragrant than the wood 6t 
aloes, it possessed the advantage of separating our companions from the 
view, or at least rendering them so indistinct, that we could only perceive 
them in the obscjirity of distance ; a visual deception that would have^ 
induced ua ta have imagined them far remote from us* did not the scat^ 
tered spray of their streams regale our senses with its odour, and sprinldei 
0Ut gaimeidA. with, the dew of bkssing.^ Oa a straw mat,i at the. oiUen 
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ind, sat the Sheik governor and myself ; and while the “villagers were 
crowded sound the lire, holding dried date branches for lights, before u* 
were set ten pigeons, broiled on thcf dung, about fifty eggs, made into 
a sort of paste with linseed oil, anc^ served up in the pan which fried 
them ; five wooden bowels of cows’, goats’, and camels’ milk ; a large 
heap of roasted doiirra, a bowl of yaliourt, some raw sugarcanes, and 
a bottle of our own aqua vitae ! I asked his W'orship, Hadjee Abdallah, 
what he thought of English appetites? He replied, that since they were 
all kings that he had seen, he was certain they must live well at home ; 
and for that reason he had provided the best, and he hoped enough I 
Giovanni thought the pigeons were delicious, after he had rubbed them 
with a head of gailick, which he generally cairied in his pocket. The 
eggs and oil suited the Sheik best ; and luckily for me, they wet^ so 
busily employed themselves, that 1 emptied one of the bowls of milk by 
cups into the rest, after having drank sufficiently, without their perceiv-* 
ing the deception. And this pleased the Arab, by the proof I haS given 
of my valuing his hospitality, without his perceiving^he stratagem. 

The manners of the villages differ considerably in proportion to their 
distance from the river; and this being situated on the very edge of 
cultivation, in the desert itself, partook of a very close approach to the 
Bedouin mode of living- 

A long and entertaining conversation on their customs, opinions, fee., 
detained us up until nearly midnight, when we all lay down together,, 
in the most perfect state of equality, the very beasts themselves being 
as well lodged as their masters, and their drivers snoring by our sides. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BALTIC EXPEDITION^ 

[from the united service journal, no. 9,3 

There were times in the annals of our warfare, in which the co-opera-% 
lions of our army and navy were not coinducted with that unanimity and 
cordiality which the service required. It was not a generous emulation, 
but rather a narrow jealousy of taking the lead, which not seldom paraly- 
zed the efforts of both, and rendered some of our expeditions singularly 
abortive. « 

At length great commanders in either service, saw the necessity of 
effecting the most perfect iinion of sentiment* in the common cause of 
the parent country ; thenceforward our expeditions were eminently 
successful, and the union flag fleW triumphantly over every part of the 
habitable world. There was not one of our generals or admirals that 
cherished and promoted this mutual good* feeling more than Nelson ; 
though bred a seaman from his boyhood, he^was ever partial to the army; 
and pleased when he could obtain detachments of soldiers to assist i|| 
lis enterprises. With this view, he got the 49th regiment, commanded 
by the late gallant Major-Gen* Brock, and part of the*rifle corps unde|; 
Sir Sydney lleckwith, to embark on board the fleet in the expedition^ to 
the Baltic^ early in the year 180L 
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f Thai*'^;il|ilMttion W befen varioutlirnaiTatedl^ it now formii w parf of 
aiR* kwtiiric} annals, and it would be therefore auperfluoua be|e' t6 de«» 
acribe an imporfant event witb w'bich the world is already 99 ivelV 
itifermed. But there are many details and' interesting anecdotes whick 
are not so. generally known, and which might be occasionally furnishedr 
by Biirviviug officers of both navy and army who were on board tha.' 
Baltic fleet. ^ j 

The Danes were apprised of the destinatioq of our armament, a net 
had made formidable preparations to defeat it. At the head of the lino; 
of their floating batteries, .there were two redoubts called the crowns 
batteries, erected on sandy islets, which rose about ten or twelve feeb 
above the surface of the water. They were momited with many very^ 
heavy guns, and covered, the entrance of the inner harbour. As the^ 
possession of these forts would much facilitate the success of the attack 
and prevent a great k)ss of lives, it was intended tliat tlie troops oib 
board should embark in launc^s and storm them under rover of some of 
the ships ; but on ariose recomjoissance made by Lord Nelson in person* 
it was found that they were commanded by the citadel which overlooked 
iliem in the rear, and whose lire would have swept off any hostile force 
that might have carried them by assauU. This plan, therefore, waa 
given up, and the troops acted on board the fleet as marines. ^J'here’ 
were only nine sail of the line engaged, and these of the smallest class 
of seventy^fours, on account of the. shoal ness of the w-^ater. Lord NeU 
$on took his station in the centre on board the Elephant, which got 
a- ground. At the head of tlie line and opposite the greater. crowiB 
battery, the Monarch, commanded by^ Capt. Moss, supported by the 
Amazon frigate, Capt. Rtoii, was moored. The loss on board the Mo-- 
narch and ilte Amazon was enormous. Bothlcaptains were killed. Capt. 
Moss was struck at the same moment by a pole*axe on the head, and 
a cannon-ball which bad hurled on that weapon in its course. He 
fell dead in the arms of Major, now, Lieut.-Gen. Sir WilHam Hiitcbihsdn, 
who then commanded the grenadier company of the 49th, on board that 
Monarch. Such, indeed, was the carnage from the elevated fire of the^ 
crown batteries, that four wounded men were killed, and one of the^ 
iMirgeons was badly wounded in the cockpit, an accident which probably 
nev^r happened before in any naval engagement. • ^ ^ 

Qfi the otlter extremity of the line, the Bellona, commanded by the 
late Sir Thomas B; Thomson, was stationed. In taking up heir position/ 
iUhe had iinfdttiinately grounded, and was exposed to a raking Are from 
the enemy's floating batteries.^ Capt. Thomson had cavele^Biy placed hie 
foot on a gnu carriage, and his leg was carried off by ^ a cannon^hot 
wfedoh came through the portthole. When the battle wseji decided, Capb 
Thom^oiv submitted to the amputation of the shattered limb with that 
fliridness and cool nmehalmi0e so characteristic of Britisli soilora. Whilst 
the opera^hn was performing, he was actually singing one of Dibdiu*d 
aearsoiigs> and aVpfying itto hts own case^ 

' * ^ Thank ©od/Fww not popp'd ‘off, 

Though greciotts limb was , 
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. Daring* the progress of the cure. Lord Nelson made frequent and 
eariy calXto the Bellona, and when he had ascertained from the surgeoa 
in attendance how the patient had passed the night, he accosted hi$ 
friend gaily and jocosely, particularly if he overheard him humming 
Snatches from Dibdin’s ballads ; and t\ius in eight days, the gallant and 
musical captain was siidiciently convalescent to be removed to an hos* 
pital'ship, which had been iitted up from one of the Danish prizes, to 
bring home the woundei^officers. 

Sir 1\ rhomson inherited a fondness for sea lyrics from his father, the 
brave and accomplished Oapt. Thomson, who, together with other esteem- 
ed literary* productions, was the author of the fine sea-ballad, The 
Stonn ,’^ — ^ (Vase, rude Boreas, blustering railer ” sung with such 
energy and paths by Incledon. Dibdin’s Lyrics, however, from dieir 
variety, sterling merit, and universal adaptation to every circumstance 
of a sailorV life, have taken entire possession of the British navy. A 
midshipman’s library generally consists of two books, ‘‘ Hamilton HBoore,’^ 
and Dibdin’s Songs.” These have ceVtainly coi^tributed to enliven 
and encourage young sailors, and to diffuse a knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of the British seamin, wherever the English language is understood. 

'^I'he most important consequences resulted from the victory o( 
Copenhagen. The Northern Confederacy, set on foot by Napoleon for 
the express purpose of totally excluding the English from the Continent,, 
was broken up and dissolved. The Russian fleet of fourteen sail of the 
line was at sea, to join tlie fleets of Sweden and Denmark. Nelson, 
immediately on setting affairs with the Crown-prince, went in pursuit of 
the other hostile squadrons. He first chased the Swedes into Carlscrona, 
and then followed the Russians, who found it convenient to return to 
port. We just missed catefling their fleet in the Bay of Bevel. It had 
sailed only the day before for Cronstadt Being apprised, however, of 
the revolution at St. Petersburgh. and of the sudden demise of Paul, 
he sent forthwith Sir Thomas Fremantle, who commended the Ganges, 
and Col. Brock, to congratulate the Jgmperor Alexander on his accession 
to the throne ; and also sent Major Hutclienson home with despatches to 
the Admiralty. ^ IVll Lord St. Vincent,” said the Admiral to Major 
Hutchenson, " that 1 did not come to the Baltic to die a natural deatL” 
HoW prophetic of his Mibsequent fate ! ^ 

Sir William Hutchenson was very happy in his repartees and bommis, 
of which an cma might be collected. I shall cohciiide with relating a 
very interesting one. He accompanied Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the 
expedition against the French West India Islands, (in wliich Sir William 
distinguished himself, and was twice wounded.) The flag and staff ship 
was the Glory, of seventy-four guns. They encountered in the outers 
bound passage a furious storm. The shiptwas struck by a tremendoue 
sea, and laid on her beam-ends. The masts were ordered to be cut 
away, and at this dreadful crisis, there was an awful silence, when. 
Hutchenson exclaimed from Gray’s Elegy-— • » 

*• The paths of glory lead bat to the grave !” 

Tins might be termed a sublime pun : and if avother such sea had sent 
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her to the bottom , it would have been a suitable epitaph for the gallant 
«hip. However^ a more fortunate billow stiikiiig her on th«> opposite 
quarter^ she hted, and the danger was past E. W. 


MARTIN’S BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 

[from the EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 98 .] 

Though, we estimate IMr. Martin's power of physiognomical expreafiion 
at a somewhat humble rate, there is, another species of expression, in 
which he stands almost unrivalled. Its influence has been felt by all who 
}iave received pleasme from his works; but by very few has the secret of 
its .strength been perceived. This expression it is, by which every part 
of a picture is made, as it wei^, in one grand harmony to sound the chord 
of that emotion which is to it as the soul by which it lives : — it is the con- 
ver^ence of ever}' ray towards the one burning point ; — the bowing down 
of ev»*ry subject-part beft>re the throne of the one ruling sentiment. And 
in this fine concord resides the real unity of the picture, and not in its re)a> 
live fewness or multitude of parts. A disciplined army beneath one chief, 
is itself but one. though consisting of thousands ; and a painting may 
possess its integrity unbroken, though out of its fractional paits might 
be formed a thousand pictures. We must illustrate our meardng by refer- 
ing to one of Mr. Martin's works ; and shall select that which, like a sudden 
Bunsliine, burst upon the unexpecting public — his Feast of t^elshazzar^ 

The story here told is of a supernatural vir»itation — of an immediate act 
of the liand of God working visible to the human eye. A Wicked and ar- 
rogant king sits with his thousand lords, his wives, and hi-j concubines, at 
the feast, and impiously profanes the vessels which have been consecrated 
to the worship of the One Godj_ but the gods of gold, and of silver, of 
brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone, they praise and worshio. I’lie rnea- 
fiiire of his guilt is full; and the punishment must follow. But in the face 
of all has the crime been perpetrated, and before the eyes of all must his 
doom be announced. In the height of their #saciilegi(»us banquet, a 
hand — and armless hand — writes upon the wall the irrevocable words ; and, 
having written them, disappears. Then is the king’s countenance chan- 
ged, and his thoughts trouble him, so that the joints of his loins are un- 
loosed, and his knees smite ck\e against another. Ihe astrologers and the 
soothsayers sttive in vain to read the unknown characters ; but the prophet 
of God aopears, and interprets them to the king, 'i'his interpretation is 
almost immediately veriiie^ ; for, ^ in that night in Belshazzar tlie king 
of the Chaldeans slain. \ This is the subject of the picture, — a theme 
grand, awful, '-and didicult It is not a subject for a fine colourist merely, 
or an expert draughtsman, but for a poet who can embody his concep- 
tions iti form and colour. 

What, then is the great sentiment impressed by such a subject ?iand 
what is it, cousequentlj^tbat the painter has to accomplish ? To answer 
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tliif?, we aj»am ask, — wlmt must have been the prevailino sentiment of the 
spectator^i in the actual scene ? Various emotions mif^ht, at moments, 
inin«fle in various bosoms: the king might mourn his downfal, — the qiitea 
might lament her son, — the thousand lords might tremble for their powec 
and their riches ; — but these, and every other possible feelings, must be iri, 
subjection to the overwhelming awe arising from a belief in the immediate 
presence of an olTeiided and threatening God. This, then, is the gr^^at 
sentiment ; and tliis it is which the painter must attempt to infuse into his 
picture: every thing in it must have relation to this; all must be solemn, 
sublime, iny^teiioiis. and awful. He has to represent a scene in which the 
Deity liirnself, not all invisibly working, is an immediate agent : but how is 
this to be etlected? The fingers ‘of a man’s hand, wriliiig noon the wall/ 
were to the actual spectators, ^sufficient to attest the supernatural pre wee; 
but as so many preceding painters have shown in a picture, the motionless 
La ud is merely ridiculous. It looks too often like the fragment ot’ a statue, 
or like an inflated glove, or like any thing rather than the living, ^)ut not 
human hand, whose possessor, tiiough viewless, was felt to b ‘ present. It 
was in the m tnal motion of this bodiless hand, leaving behind it the un- 
known characters, that tlie token ^of a supernatural agency was ac- 
knowledged. 'riie moveless Ivmd merely, or the written letters merely 
would have been thought the trick of an impudent impostor; but the 
armless handmo/;mg before their eyes, was indeed a terrible and unearthly 
Spectacle. But the pictured hand cannot move ; and the painter has 
therefore apparently nothing left but an unhappy choice betwixt the dead 
uumoving lingers, and the characters ready-written out, — an alternative 
which seems to promise little success, as is shown in the labours of other’ 
ai lists. We do not mean to say that The Feast of Belshazzar has not 
been admirably painted by others, but that, before the present work, there 
has not been — as far as our knowledge extends — any thing that could 
pretornl to be even the faintest shadowing foith of the supernatural 
deunneiation from God against the king of Babylon, Mr. Martin was the 
first to perceive, that it wa.s not in the bodiless hand merely, or the unknown 
letters, that the mystery and the terror consisted, — but in the sense of a 
present supernatural power. To awaken this sentiment was, then, his first 
great object ; and he perceived that, though he could not give to the hand 
a supernatural might yet impart to the already written letters a 

character of mystery and terror, which would equally excite tlie sense of 
a supernatural presence. l*his he has triumphantly accomplished, by 
giving them vastness of size, and a splendour, as though the hand that 
had traced them had guided the lightiiii^g over the w^all, and leftiU yet 
burning tires imprinted there. Having accomplished this, — having raised 
emotion of a character so awful and subiiaie, — it was necessary that all 
the accompaniments of the scene should Ih^^ewuse sustain a character of 
grandeur and awful magnificence. Letters written as with the lightning, 
would have been dl matched with a mean and familiar-looking chain bet, — . 
with common place decorations, or such subjects as aresevery day beheld 
around us. To the spectator of the actual event, the effect inigiit have beeu 
ofi equal force in a temple or in a closet; but not .so the spectators of Via 
picture. By the former^ nothing would have t)een seen but the bodilesjir 
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hand» and the letters ; but, by the latter^ every thing will be deliberately 
examined? and every thing should therefore be made to sustaimthe mind^ 
as much as possible^ at its highest tone. The ruling sentiment of the 
present subject is a sublime and supernatural awe, and every part of 
the picture should, therefore, receive its character from that sentiment. 
Vastness and strength of architecture powerfully excite a sense of awe 
and grandeur: such an emotion, though differing in kind and in degree^ is 
therefore in harmony with that ruling sentiment; and Mr Martin has ac< 
eordingly presented us with a hall of dimentions and gorgeous strength 
unparalleled. But when to the grand and the gigantic we superadd 
some powerful moral association,— when we give to it the hoariness of 
antiquity. — when we deepen its solemnity by the obscurity of night.— 
wheii by concealing its limits, we lead the imagination to draw' out the 
vast almost into the infinite, — then, indeed, do we awake to a sense of 
awe and sublimity, beneath which the mind seems overpowered. How 
nobly has not the artist proyded for this feeling by tremendous tower, 
which binied in clouds, and darkly visible under the flaring of the distant 
lightning, looks grimly over the rootless palace-hall, as if its impious 
builders had indeed made its top to reach unto the Heaven ! Every thing, 
in a word, combines to excite and sustain that emotion of sublime and 
supernatural awe which is the ruling sentiment, the very soul of the 
subject. 

We have heard it said that Mr. Martin has never copied a picture of 
any other master, — ^that he has never studied anatomy, — and that he has 
rarely, if ever, painted from the living figure. If these assertions be tr*ie, 
we do not know how he could satisfactorily clear himself from the charge 
of a negligence that must have been most injurious to him. The neglect 
of these two essential studies may amply account for two of his chief irnper^ 
fections, — the generally incorrect drawing of his figujres, and theinfferent 
colouring of his flesh. Assuming that he is himself conscious of these two 
failings, it must appear surprising that the obvious cause should not 
have occurred to him, and that the ^-emedy, as obvious, should not have 
been resorted to. He colours his flesh ill, — but, to colour well is not an 
instinct, — it is an art ; and an art is never, in its perfection, the produce of 
a single mind, but the result of the accumulated labour and experience of 
many. He that avails himself of all that has been4one by others before 
him, may hope, by the superaddition of something, to excel them all ; but 
be that trusts to his own ^maided genius for that which can be learned, in 
its most perfect state, only from the labours of others, places himself, to 
a certain degree, in the disad^ntageous situation of the man who had to 
aruggle against the difflciilties of its first feeble beginning. Whatever 
the native (powers of such a nfen may have been, he probably effected 
little, and was soon forgotters. The painter that would colour well, must 
not hope, by the force of his own genius, to leap at once to that height 
which has been attained only through the united and long-continued 
labour of all that^have gone before him ; but must deligently study the 
best patterns which they have left, and endeavour to add perfection to 
that which seems the mostj)erfect. Nature alone must not be his study, 
for he does not majke his man from the dust, and breathe into his nostrils 
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<be breath of life : his flesh is of another clay, and must be wrought after 
A difTereilf fashion. Nature must be his model, but Titian, and Vandy- 
ka, and Velasquez, must be his instructors. We cannot believe that it is 
even yet too late for Mr. Martin to resort to the living model, and the 
gib wing canvass of his great predecessors, for improvement in his fi- 
gures and in his colouring. The striking superiority, in these two parti- 
culars. of his last great picture over all his preceding works, justifies the 
belief that he might still,r-in the practical part, at least, of his art, — far 
surpass that which he has done the best ; and encourages the hope that 
he will, with unrelaxing diligence, pursue every means which may con- 
duce to farther excellence. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS; OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MR. JONATHAN WILD, THE YOUNGER. 

[prom the monthly MAGAZINE, NO 43.] 

It has long been a favourite hypothesis of mine, that a great man— 
and what is a felon but a conqueror, exercising his predatory faculties on 
a confined sphere of action ? — is bound, before death, to give his memoirs 
to the world, as some compensation for that peculiar ingenuity by which, 
through life, he has entitled himself to its respectful abhorrence. Acting 
upon this principal — tlie most disinterested that can influence an unpie- 
judiced mind — I hasten to present the public with an autobio£iraphical 
sketch, whose chief merits — to say nothing of its other ethical capabi- 
lities — are its strict truth, sound moral, and unflinching integrity of pur- 
pose. With this hint, I commence my narrative. 

I was born in the year 179 — , in a cow-shed, duringa shower, near the 
little Irish village of Ballyshannon. My father w^as an itinerant vender 
of bocks — my moiher a washer-woman, and grand-daughter of the 
never-to-be-forgotten Jonathan Wild, whose nearest relations, after the 
sad catastrophe that befell that great but eccentric geniiis"'^, resolved to fly 
an ungrateful country, and civilize Ihe more congenial provinces of Ite- 
land. With this view they came over, to the number of five, to Bally- 
shannon, from which place one, by means any thing but miraculous, 
was speedily transferred to Botany Bay; another died of a broken heart 
in the county jail; a Hiird fell a victim to a severe cold, caught, while 
gazing at one of the prettiest prospects in all Ireland, from a damp pillory; 
a fourth got his head accurately divided into two distinct departments, by 
his dearest and best friend, at a wedding ; while the fifth, a lady of infinite 
whim and vivacity, espoused my father, tiie respected merchant above-’ 
mentioned. Of this last individual I must Jiere pause, and say a few 
words He was a wild, rambling cbaractei^-full of fun, frolic, and w'his- 
ky; endowed with principles that sat gracefully and easily upon him, 
like an old coat ; and of so restless a temperament, that, except when 
in the stocks — an accident to which the most unexceptionable moralist 
is at times liable — he was never known to remain more than three days 
ii\ the same place. From this father I inherit all that is sound in *my 

* He had the misfortuae to he hanged. Vide Fielding's ; Life of hi]ii« 
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moral, and talented in my intellectual character. He it was who first 
induced me to tead, imbued me with love of enterprise and fi-etty lar- 
ceny, taught m* to cast off the shackles thrown around the mind'* 
(so the V^enerable old gentleman, used to express himself) by priest- 
craft and despotism,” to consider man and woman as the lawful victims 
of my superior address, and to peruse attentively, and with a view to 
their practical application the independent sallies Tom Paine. I should 
mention, perhaps, that this higiily accomplisli^ parent was one of that 
numerous horde of Irishmen, who, during the Rebellion of '98, distin- 
guished themselves by their impartial robberies of Orangeman and 
Papist. Ill consequence of his exertions on this occasion, strengthened 
no doubt, by the fact of a Protestant officer’s purse being found in his 
waistcoat pocket, niy father, together with twelve others of the same 
stamp, was discovered, early one fine November morning, ss’tinging from 
tile lanjp post of the bridge at Wexford; a mishap which my mother 
took so icrievously to heart, that she was seen, a few days afterwards, 
stretched lifeless on her husbffnd’s grave. W^hisky and strong affection 
had been too much for her: she was always delicate and sensitive. 

Ry this calamity I was left witli nothing but an accommodating con- 
science, and ten remarkably agile fingers, to rely on for support. Luc- 
kily, tliere dwelt in Wexford a certain rosy linen draper, good natiired, 
but prosing, like his own ledger, who, seeing what he was pleased to 
call iny hazardous condition, took me into his service, where I had the 
happiness of cleaning boots, running errands, waiiiiig at dinner, and 
committing much extra mischief on my own private account. But tikis 
servitude was of short duration; for my employer, faucyrng that he 
discovered in ine evidences of superior genius, dispatched me to a 
grammar-schuol in the neighbourhood, where I soon dislingnished my- 
self by a zeal for learning perfectly niiracnloU'?, in:iomucli as I had got 
my grandfather’s me-moirs and the Forty 'Thieves by-heart, and had 
often wept over the sufferings of the heroes and heroines of the Newgite 
Palendur — a captivating miscellany, which mude a deep impression on 
my youthful mind. 

After remaining two years at school, during which time I had frequent 
opportunities of observing the superiority of our own divine religion 
to the idolatrous doctrines of popery, T was expelkd. in company witii a 
lad named O'Connell, for aitaching two squibs to my master's Sunday 
coat. This was the allejijed reason for my expulsion ; but the real one 
was my refusal to become a proselyte to Cathqlicism. ’The head usher 
—a fat man with a short nec^, and the thickest part of whose face was 
downwards, like a bee-hive — was always urging me on this point ; and 
I should probably have become a convert to his opinions, and thereby — 
I shudder while I think of it«! — have forefeited my hopes of eternal hap- 
piness, had I not caught him one night on his knees before a saint, 
who though, like Cecilia, of the feminine gender, had more of the Mag- 
dalen than the Vestal in her character, and who honoured my recognition 
of •her by a blow which marred my beauty for a month, and my two 
front teeth for ever. T^iis chastening — which, 1 make no doubt. Was 
iuteuded, by^ the all-wise Disposer of events, for the best purposes — 
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proved my salvation. In a paroxysm of rage, I flew to the master for 
protection, but, receiving no satisfactory reply, resolved at once on quit- 
ting the academy. With tliis vi(fiv 1 proceeded to pack up iny ward- 
robe ill a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, took an affectionate it a\e of 
my companions, and, after duly abstracting the head usher’s pockef-l)o<»k 
and snuff-box, as a pleasing momcnto of my sciiool-boy days, set o^t, 
with 0*romiell, for niy natron’s house at exford. '1 o this heiieficent 
old gt ntleman 1 gave tije veal version of my case ; but, nevertJieless, 
anticipating that it might be misconstrued, 1 resolved to make the most 
of what little time 1 had yet left, so acquainted myself forthwith with 
the contents of his till ; after which 1 wrote him a kind but spirited 
note, wherein I assured him that my mind soared for above the idea t»f 
dependence; and that in future, 1 should look upon myself as in r (Wii 
master. It is with regret 1 slate that this notificaticm was unavading. 
Towards the evening of the day on which I had written it, as O’Conneil 
and myself were pursuing our road to Dublin, we weiv overtalfen by a 
sheriirs officer, who, arresting me at tSe linen-draper’s suit, compelled 
me — notwithstanding I told him I was in a hurry, and could i\ot he 
detained — to accompany him back to Wexford. It will hardly be 
believed, that, for this harmless frolic, I was tied to a can’s tail, flogged 
through the market-place, rubbed down with vinegar, and then sec in 
the stocks to dry. Scandalous perversion of justice ! Is not genius, 
whatever shape or chaiacter it may assume, still one had the same divine, 

inestimalile faculty? Is not But enough; 1 resume the indignant 

liiMory of my wrongs. 

On quitting Wexford, which I did the moment I had adjusted my 
inexpies-ibies, I started off for Dublin, where I again came in contact 
with O'Connell. IVly independence, at this period, was unquestionable. 
1 had neither money, friends, nor prospects to encumber me ; so Was 
compelled, in self-defence, to commence business as a pocket-operative. 
It was at the Crow street theatre that I made my first appearance as a 
performer in this line. The house^ 1 remember, w^as crowded ; and, as 
good luck w'vudd ha\e it, I chanced to And myself standing next a 
w heezing o d gentleman, in a pepper and salt spencer, to whom I 
imparted my suspicions of tliere being thieves in the house, and hastened 
to prove the fact by 4pcarnping with his watch and seals. This promis- 
ing specimen of ingeiviiity Raised me so highly in the opinion of O’Con- 
nell — himself a genius of no slight consideration — that we agreed for the 
future to divide our profits. But there is a restlessness in human nature 
that know's not where to st<*p. Scarcely»had I attained celebrity by the 
feloneous c apabilities of my lingers, w hen my mind, born for higher 
objects, began to languish for pre-eminence in burglary. On sounding 
OT’oniiell on the subject, he readily agi^ed to join me in an affair 
which had for some days engaged my undivided attention. Our plan 
was soon arranged : we agreed to meet at ten o’clock on a particular 
night, at the Duck and Coach-tloise, and thence to sH forward towards 
Kiitiand-street, where I had previously ascertained that a rich rnercliaut 
resided, who, having been lately married, had just pui chased a hand- 
some service of plate, which 1 myself had seeifcarried home that morning 
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from the silversmith’s. I selected this gentleman’s house for my dUfmtp 
because I rightly conceived, that, from the circumstance of Us honey* 
moon being still young, he would have quite enough business on bis 
hands, without troubling himself^ to look after a few comparatively 
unimportant articles of plate. Punctual to the moment, we proceeded to 
effect a lodgment in his kitchen ; but, unluckily, while we were ascending 
towards the drawing-room, a stout scullery-girl, who, unperceived, had 
witnessed our operations, assaulted us both witl^ her fists in so cowardly 
and unprovoked a manner, that we were compelled to make a precipi- 
tate retreat. I should not omit to add, that, during the bustle of escape, 
O’Connell contrived to pick my pocket-*— a species of dishonourable trea- 
chery of which I should never have suspected him, bad 1 not made an 
application to his for a similar purpose. 

It was at this period of my life that I paid my first visit to London, 
where I became acquainted with the celebrated but ill-starred Barring- 
ton. We shook hands — strange enough— in the coat-pockets of an 
extensive alderman, who had^ stuck himself at the back of one of the 
dress-boxes in Covont Garden, and against whom our professional dex- 
terity was at one and tlie same time employed. It has been said, that 
admiration, like love, originates at first sight. Such was my case with 
this great man \ so much so, that, when 1 learned his name, I thoiiglit I 
should never have overcome my veneration. Still, notwithstanding his 
unquestionable abilities, Barrington, I think, was overrated. The artists 
in his own line of business seemed to consider him as the Shakspeare, 
whereas he was only the Pope, of petty larceny. Certes, his mode of 
operation was quick — intelligent — decisive; but it was monotonous, and 
wanted versatility. You might know him any where by his style. His 
friend, Major Semple, on the contrary, though undervalued by his con- 
temporaries, possessed far superior talents. He never operated twice in 
the same manner ; yet such was his invariable adroitness, that, he could 
I am persuaded, have picked the pockets of even the ghost in Hamlet- 
His address, too, was mild and gentleman like, and he had the finest con- 
ception of a burglary dlf any man I ever met with. 

To return from a digression into which I have been beguiled by my 
enthusiasm for departed genius : I had now been some years well ac- 
quainted with a London life ; was respected at tli«> east, and not under* 
valued at the west end ; and, with the exception of P— the police- 
officer, was looked on as the most promising artist about town. But 
there are limits to human greatness: Napoleon was vanquished by 
destiny, and I was peached by O’Connell. In consequence of this das- 
tard’s information, I was taken up, convicted, and transferred to his 
Majesty’s coloney at New Holland, where, in the charming vicinity of 
Sidney Town. I fell for the first time in love. Blissful state of the human 
heart, when life is fresh, time uncounted, and earth a paradise I The 
object of my attachment was a pretty simple girl, aged sixteen, only 
dau^^hCer of a Sebteh emigrant, under whose superintendence I was kept 
to ^rd labour — a grievance which so affected her, that, in the intervals 
of rela:iuitioti, she would come and sit beside me, amusing me with her 
^li^htiy prattle^ and feeding me in secret with the choicest dainties from 
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Tatlier’s table. Such conduct could not but prove highly flattering to* 
nn exile ;^nd, accordingly, in mjf excess of gratitude, when from fear 
that my talents should rust for want of piactice, I devoted a certain por- 
<tiori of my day to the conscientious dischai^e of my vocation, I in-* 
vaiiabiy spared her own and her father's pockets. 

I cannot say much for the society of Sidney Town. It conrists for the 
ihost part of pick-pockets, a class of men, to whose ungeiitlenaanlike 
practices it is owing that transportation has been brought into such disn 
'Impute. 1 was once in tlfis line myself, but took the earliest opportunity 
ol‘ quitting it ; for, among the members of our fraternity, the burglar haa» 
always been looked on as of superior rank to the mere pocket-operative. 
In fact, the one is not permitted to associate with the other. I have 
hinted that the inhabitants of Sidney, are lowlived: not only this is«th«^ 
case, they are worse, they are positively barbarous. Instead of culti- 
vating the gentilities, they ding to the vulgarities of society. ITie 
majority are red- faced, and of Hibernian extraction ; but indeed Aotany^ 
Bay itself is, strictly speaking, nothing s^ore nor less than an Irish, 
colony, all of whose members are zealous, and, I doubt not, concientious 
advocates of Emancipation. For one or two of the most eminent among 
these Liberators 1 had brought letteis of introduction from England,^ 
but as i have always been particular in my company; I scorned to avail 
myself of them preferring instead (he society of my tirst and only lovo. 
This intimacy continued upwards of a year, at the end of which time; 
Rosa — such w'as my fair one’s name — presented me with a thumping 
boy. This additional relationship sadly discomposed her father, and 
quarrels on the subject daily took place betv’icen them, till at last th®' 
distracted girl intreated me to take her altogether from home. At first* 
I felt inclined to comply, but when I reflected on the clog that would ba^ 
thereby thrown upon my geiiiirs, I resolved on declining the proposal. 
I almost regret to state the particulars of my separation from Rosa.' 
Having decided on its necessity, I read her one evening a homily oa; 
the subject of filial duties ; I told her that the claims of a lather wero» 
far superior to those of a lovef ; andithat if I deprived either herself or 
her boy of such protection, my conscience would never be at rest. Vain 
were my remonstrances ; the poor girl clung to me with wild emotion, 
and, as a last resource;^ placed her child in my arms. For awhile 1 was . 
wholly overcome by such an appeal, till recollecting the necessity of* 
decision, I abruptly put an Vncl to the iutervie\\, and escaping at once' 
from the chains of love and labour, rushed fat away into the woods 
adjoining Sidney Town. Here 1 remained concealed for three weeks and 
upwards, subsisting wholly upon wild fruits, and sleeping at night in tho^ 
open air, till finding that pursuit had slaekcuied, 1 ventured once again 
towards the coast, directing my steps as if by mstinct towards the cottage' 
of Rosa’s father. As 1 approached the well-known spot, the toll of a 
death-bell came botne towards me, and presently appeared a funeral*^ 
procession winding its way towards church-yard that skirted the eot>* ' 
tage. My mind misgave me at this sight : nevertheless, I continued to ' 
advfAce, when — oh, heavens ! — I beheld behind a quick-set hedge, a 
oofin lomved into the grave^ wittb these wevAs <Mh tho 
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Rosft McNeill. Obit. 181 — , ^tat. 17/' So dreadful a spectai^ 
deprived me of all my usual caution ; 1 rushed toward the groupe, gazed 
wildly on tl»e decendiiig coffin^ aijjd then, ere yet the bystanders had 
time for recognition, made the best of my way towards a schooner that 
happened to be lying at anchor in the road, and which in a few days 
bore me far away from Rosa, toward my own beloved England. — Eng- 
land, the land of freedom! England, the nurse of morality ! - who shall 
say with what feelings a much>calumniated exile approaches thy cliff-girt 
coasts ! So acute were my sensibilities on this bead, that for the sake 
of concealing my weakness, I was actually compelled to hide myself 
during the day-time in the hold, and during the night in my hammock. 
IMy sense of the dignity of ^nanhood was always very acute, and pub- 
licity I have ever detested. 

I now pass over a^lapse of eight busy years, during which time I con« 
trived«»to acquaint myself with every creditable operative about town. 
My feats in burglary alone wqge unprecedented ; the watchmen especially 
envied them ; and no wonder, they were far above the reach of their, 
inferior cn parities. Among the number of my disciples — for like my 
celebrated grandfather 1 was the captain of as choice a gang of spirits as 
ever did credit to stocks, pillory, or scaffold — was a gruff-lookiiig fellow 
named Atkins. This man occasioned me a world of annoyance, lie 
was a singular compound of the methodist and murderer, with black 
malted hair, furrowed forehead, yellow, bloodless cheeks, garnished with 
a convulsive grin, a hump-back, and a sinister, gloomy, dull eye, whose 
mixed expression of cunning, penitence, and ferocity, 1 never yet saw 
equalled. Altogether he made as close an approximation to pure 
diabolism as the imperfect limits of human nature will permit. This 
man was my lieutenant, under .whose auspices I ilrst witljdrew my 
attention from suburban to sj'lvan speculation ; from the west end 
of the metropolis to the highways and by-ways of the country. And this 
1 take to be the perfection of a conveyancer’s existence. During spring 
he practices his calling in town, but when fashion begins to migrate, 
he migrates along with it; by which means he not only improves his 
health, shattered by the necessity of keeping late hours, but can en- 
joy the pastoral beauties of the country, be talkative as a mute, and 
merry as an undertaker by day, take his sleep, like a watchman, by 
night, and employ his^ leisure in the diligent following up of his pro- 
fession. For myself, I was always found of the picturesque, and shall 
never forget cue lovely moo|[\)igl4 night spent professionally with Atkins 
on Hounslow Heath. '1 he hour wa^^raewhat late; just twelve o’clock, 
and the clouds (whose healtji I never dttik to drink) were massive enough 
Iq disk the moon’s rays without absolutely throwing night upon the land- 
scape. Around us on alf sides Nature was fast asleep — an awkward 
"predicament for the old lady, had she been animated and worn pockets 
•"^nd tb6 aputh wind alone was abroad, if you except six owls who went 
partners with as many bull-frogs in a duet by no means to be despised. 
M I stood beside my lieutenant, whose religious sensibilities were roused 
die imppsmgAiHre clh^honri a pleasing tranquillity stole over me» 
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The spirit of poetry permeated my mind : 1 became ethereal — imaginii* 
live — romantic. Just at this crisis the sound of wheels was heard ; in an 
instant my dream was ended ; from* a poet I descended to a footpad and 
had barely time to conceal myself behind some adjoining trees, when a post 
chaise came rattling towards me. D**awing a pistol from my belt, while 
Atkins did the same,' I rushed up to the vehicle with the usual highway 
anathema ; but discovering that there were only tw'o females inside, 1 mo- 
dulated my voice to its most agreeable tones, and hoping#that I did not 
intrude, requested gentleWman’s purses and whatever other property they 
might have about them. My request was indulgently acceded to, upon 
which, wishing the ladies a good night, and cautioning them to beware of 
highwaymen, 1 contended myself with tying the post-boy with his head to 
the horses' tail, and set out with Atkins towards the Woodcock ar 4 l Su- 
gar-Tongs, Isleworth. Here, while we were dividing our booty, my con- 
federate grasped me suddenly by the arm, and putting on an air of devout 
seriousness, 1 am sorry, Wild,^’ said he, to find you so addicted to 
swearing. Had you operated on the ladUs without an onlh, I had said 
notiling it is purely professional; but how can you expect the blessings 
of Heaven on your exertions if — At this moment an uncontrollable drow- 
siness came over me under the indiience of which I threw myself on a 
bench in the tap-room, fell fast asleep, and dream of the devil. 

By day-break we set out for Bath, where we had appointed our gang 
to meet us. On the way we met a horse, which 1 f u thwitli appropriated 
and for which I should certainly have been hanged, had not a flaw in the 
ind ctmeiit let me loose- -I quote the Judge’s insulting remark — once again 
on society. About six months subsequent to this accident, the good folks 
of Hun^low and its vicinity, whicli we invariably made our head-quarters, 
having been kept in constant alarm by our depredations, began to put in 
force every stratagem against us, (one gentleman in particular, named 
Evans, a magistrate of l\vickenham, was particular!}^ active) the conse- 
quence of which was, that the ma jority of my gang, one after the other were 
taken up, convicted and executed. There i.s nothing more distressing to a 
feeling heart, than day by day to witflevssthe dropping ofl'of its dearest as- 
sociates. 1 his was my case ; every succeeding assizes diminishing the num- 
ber of my confederates, until at last Atkins and myself were the only two 
that remained. And |jere 1 would caution my readers from running away 
with a notion because 1 am sentimental, I am of necessity weak in action. 
Nothing is further from the Vact. True, I hav^ a feeling soul, but I am 
also a man, and one that knows how to avenge an insult. Acting upon 
tills impulse, 1 cherished an especial recollection of Evans, and atVr talk- 
ing the matter over from time to tiifle with Atkins, resolved one fatal night 
to attack his house, and leave there amemo^nduni of our visit, by doing 
as much mischief as we could conveniently compass within the night. 
Punctual to the hour, we set out, our minds inflamed with brandy. It 
was a dark sullen night, with just suflicient moon to do justice to my com- 
panion’s countenance. As we reached the magistrate's house, I chanced to 
-turn my eyes toward Atkins, and saw his lip convulsed with a strange 8ai 
ta/iic smile. My blood curdled at the sight, but a spell nevertheless , hnr- 
ijed me onwards, and together we ascended Inwards our victun's cham^ 
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-bcr. A1l4fVte6iTent^ except now and then when the stairs ci^^ke'd^enetrtb 
. our footsteps^ or the cricket chirped from behind the kitchen Wlie»> 
. we reached the hrst landing-place^ we saw a light shining down* from a 
, balustrade above ns. We hastened immedi'itely towards it, tore it from: 
rits niche^ and proceeded with it to^Evans’s apartment. For an instant wo 
paused, then stood beside our victim’s bed, while Atkins drew a knife 
-from his pocket. At this awfiil moment Evans awoke ; but what w^s 
bis affright when he saw scowling full upon him the dull grey eyes of 
Atkins! He prayed not for pity, instinct was 'lost in stupefaction ; but 
he turned imploringly to me, who did all I could to save him. Vain 
were my exertions : coolly and deliberately the assassin bared his victim’s 
throat, and drew the deadly steel across it. This deed accotnplistied we 
Ims^ly quitted the house, overlooking, in the burry of escape, a boy 
who, unseen, had watched our movements, and cutting across the higb 
road, spent the night among some meadows at the fot)t of Richmond 
Hill. vFor my own part I was too much excited to think of rest, but 
Atkins soon fell asleep, whilqfikept watch beside him. It was an ap- 
palling hour : the hush of the grave w'as around me ; and in whatever 
direction I turned my eyes, J saw but the lazy stirring of the trees, whose 
.motions, rendered indistinct by distance, looked like ghosts, ino\ing 
to and fro their gaunt arms. Suddenly a scream burst on my ear, and 
turning towards Atkins, I beheld him seated bolt-upright, and stiff as a 
corps; his eye blood-shot, his blue lips convulsed, but his senses fast 
locked in sleep. “ Hark 1” he exclaimed, “ there is no oru^ in the pas- 
sage — 'tis well. The dead cannot rise against me. Cannot? Kali I 
liah ! hah I Look you there — he comes — he comes — he points with his 
bloody arm towards me. Now he is standing right opposite tne^liis 
hot breath scorches up my veins — 1 feel it here — here, at ray heart,” and 
with a yell of tiemendons agony the murderer started to jiis feet. Thw 
state of excitement continued more or less throughout the night, but to- 
ward day -break, Atkins had in some degree resumed his composure, and 
insisted (strange infatuation 1) on our immediate return to Twickenham. 

So mad a scheme of course ptoved our ruin, and accordingly wa 
were both taken up within less than six hours on suspicion, when circum- 
stances having arisen to confirm the prejudices against us, we were fully 
committed for trial. How Atkins kept up his sfiirits, I know not, 1 at 
.least was miserable : maddened for the first time with horrors that levity 
:bad ^till now kept do\Yii, calling to mind my Rosa and my child, and 
icven fancying at times that 1 was companied by the spirit of Evans. 
•In this condition I remaineci^ upwards of a week, when one evening, 
after his conviction, I was summoned by the jailer into Atkins’s prison, 
whom 1 found quite an altei;ed character. As I entered his dungeon, 
^ Must 1 indeed be hanged ?” said he, or rather shrieked, in a harsh^ 
.grating tone of voice. 

Yes,^’ I readied, ^ you must, but it will be consoling for you to 
know tbat I sh^l be hanged as well.” 

O Ooi ! I cannot die ; I am^not fit ; my hand is yet hot witii blood 
-and his eye looked horribly white. At his earnest entreaties, and by per- 
-«iission4>f the tumkey^ Icemained with him throughout this hie laet pigU; 
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.iwy^wn trial an accessory having by some informality in the indict-^ 
:lv)ent been^postponed to the next assizes^ and Atkins having precluded the 
necessity of one, by a frank and iinreiierved confession. At ten o'clock the 
jailer quitted us, and we sat down alone at an oaken table, lit by a dinv 
lamp, and garnished with an odd volume of tracts. Until midnight Atkins 
remained tt)lerably composed ; but when all at last w as silent in the prison 
its awful solitude struck chill and damp to his soul; his teeth chattered^ 
cold drops stood upon his forehead, he paced the floor like a madman 
and clanked his chains, glad even of such an opportunity to burst the 
horrid stillness. Just at the moment, the wa'chman of the jail passed 
.close beneath the window calling the hour, in a tone which seemed to 
to say ‘^yoii hear it for the last time on earth 1 Its effect and on Atkins wa» 
terriiic. In such state — a state of the most abject wretcliednes^i — liours 
rolled away, until at length the church clock struck four, and a few 
straggling gleams of day-light began to make their way through our 
prison bars. From this moment the murderer began to coiin^ each 
moment of his existence ; and with all that desuerate tenacity v^ith which 
a weak mind clings, however falsely, to hop»^ kept p^^rpetu dly asking 
me the hour, and iiisistinu that it was not so late as 1 supposed- At last 
he could no longer shut his eyes to the truth, for the day^light hithei lO 
faint, now distinctly lit up every object in the dungeon. How pale and 
ghastly by its momently strengthening beams looked my confederate’s 
face ! how witheiing its expression ! how intense and concentrated the 
character of its grief! But a few hours before, and his hair was black, a 
deep raven black ; it had now a gray tinge — the efiFect of years, the sor^ 
rows of a long life, had been condenced into one single night. Precisely 
as the clock struck eight, the clergyman and sheriffs arrived, when after 
the usual ceremonies, the procession moved slowly on towards the scaffold. 
And here ensued a scene, which tboSe who witnessed it, will, I am 
convinced, carry with them to the grave. Overpowered by intense 
affright, Atkins refused to proceed further ; he shrieked for pitty, clung 
convulsively to the jader, and writhing in all the nervous fever of des- 
pair, prayed for only ten minutes reptieve — for six — for five — for two-— 
for one — for but one single minute, while he repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 
As the executioner approached to place the rope round his neck, his 
affright increased to madness. His red eye kindled, his mouth, white 
with foam, seemed twisted into a thousand shapes. But all was vain ; 
,the cord was adjusted ; the tap drawn over his face ; and the signal 
being given, one shrill, piercing cry was heard — then the slow — slow with^ 
drawing of the bolt, a groan, and tbe muT(^erer, like bis victim, was a 
corpse ! 

I now return to my own personal narrative- At the ensuing Guildr 
ford assizes, my trial, in its turn, came on. The principal, indeed, the 
only evidence against me, was that of a boy between eleven and twelve 
years of age, who^it seems had witnessed the whole transaction from an. 
adjoining room, and of course could swear to my identity* This youth 
was subject to a rigid cross-examination, in the course of which, struck 
by^some tone in his voice, some strange — iudefinite peculiarity in Sis 
manner^ Who, in God’s name,” smd Ij^ is your father 
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The boy hcaitaled a moment, then suddenly^ with manifest eonfusionv 
I know not; he left ua when I was an infant; grandlifther oftei^ 
speaks of him, but always angrily.^’ 

And your mother?^’ 

She died just after I was bofn.’** 

Her name T' 

Hosa McNeill.” 

Her residence T* 

The woods at the back of Sidney Town.^^ 

(rracious God!” I exclaimed, shuddering all over with emotion, 
it is indeed my child, my only deserted child, who now stands here 
to give evidence against his father, as tliat father was his mother'^ 
nuvderer.” 

On following up thisfearfid cross-examination, the following additional 
farts came out. The witness was the grandson of a Scotchm »ii, who^ 
haviiio in the course of years accumulated property as an agriculturist 
in New Holland, had resolwd to return home and enjoy it in his native 
iJumfriesshire. - On bh arrival in London, where he had business of 
imports ii'oe to transact, he took that opportunity of placing his grandson 
"With some respectable English farmer, for which purpose he advertised 
in all the papers; and it was in answer to one of these that hwans had 
personally applied to him, stating his want of such a lad, and proposing 
terms, whicli being accepted by the old Scotchman, the hoy was trans- 
ferred to 'Twickenham, where he had since continued to reside, up to the 
moment of his master’s murder. On hearing this extraordinary state- 
ment, an intense feeling of horror pervaded the whole court, during 
which nothing could be heard but my own convulsive sobbings, as 1 
vainly stretched forth my arms to clasp my injured child. After a short 
pause, the trial proceeded, and the facts being irrefragahly proved 
against me, the jury, wdt bout a moment’s hesitation, returned a verdict 
of guilty, and the judge condemned me to death. 1 was then removed 
from the bar, and consigned to the solitude of the condemned cell, never 
thence to depart, until the hour appointed for my execution. 

Ill this desolate — this gloomy — this life-destroying dungeon, with no 
companions but my thoughts, no hope but what Heaven in its mercy 
may accord me, 1 await the final sentence of the law. The revolting 
levity with which, in the pride of my spi^rit, I some months since com- 
menced these memoirs js gone ; the bolt lias reached iny heart — the fire- 
brand has struck to my brain. How awful is this hour! Night is above 
— aroiind^beneaih me ; nij^ht on heaven — night on earth — but what is 
that to the night within my soul? Hark, is that the church clock? 
Fool! ’lis the chink of the hammer on thy scafftild. O God ! is there 
then no hope? Must I ipdeed die, be prisoned in some dark, rotting 
coffin, and feel the death-worm slowly creeping — creeping — creeping — 
inch by inch, across my heart? Shall the spidc* that now weaves his 
web above my head, have a longer existence than 1 ? Shall Rosa — poor 
deserted Rosa — be revenged only by her seducer’s death ? My child 
khnw peace only by foroeting bk father ? Distracting UiOught !— 1 lAUst 

eomposo myself awhile by Prayer. 
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[prom the united service journal, no. 9.] 

Amon^ the several attacks made in Egypt, under Sir Sidney Smith, 
the taking of El-Arish added another to the many laurels of England. 
It is well known that we co-operated with the Turks to expel Napoleon 
from Egypt, that he took possession of Kl-Arish having driven out the 
Tiiiks, and that the English uere preparing to retake the tovvn in conjunc- 
tion with its former possessors. 'Ilie Vizier, in pursuance of tins design, 
sent to Sir Sidney Smith, requestingthe assistance of some English otticers, 
to direct the operations against the town. Though many, no ^ciibt, 
(I judge from myself,) were anxious to be^chosen for this expedition, in 
order to signalize themselves, yet Col. Douglas, Col. Bromley, and Capt. 
Winter, from the ship Le Tigre,” (accompanied by some few sailors) 
were the only ofiicers chosen by Sir Sidney. Col. Douglas wished 
some one to accompany him in whom he might place confidence, and, to 
my great delight and pride, I learned that he had fixed on me. We left 
Gaza, where we then were, on the 22d of Dec. 1799, and after two days 
and two nights of great fatigue, occasioned by the motion of the camels, 
lying in the open air at night without covering, together with the effects of 
the climate, we arrived at Id-Arish, as much to our joy, as to the grati- 
fication of the Turks. As we marched through llie desert, that seemingly 
boundless expanse of sand, the moon rose in silent majesty — affording a 
fine field for reflection on the Providence of whose aid we might so soon 
stand in need. — We commenced by erecting a battery against the town, 
so as to command the N W. and NE. towers, and flank the north entrench- 
ment, by which means we leiidered musketry on that side of no avail. 
We then opened our ports, and sent the Britisli thunder out in dense 
volumes of smoke; nor did we fire in vain; for after a most heavy and 
tremendous cannonading of seven successive days and -nights, the French 
colours disappeared, aTnlthe town surrendered to the superior skill of the 
British, owing that it w^as theAattery and heavy firing directed by us that 
made them resolve to capitulate. • 

During the firing 1 had nearly lost my life, for I was standing by 
and directing one of the guns, when a Tufk came np to me, boasting of 
his superior skill at that instrument of destruction, and desired that I would 
let him manage the one I was then atteiidiifj^ to. Believing him expert, 

I complied ; but no sooner had he reached tie spot, than a shot directed 
with fatal precision from the fort, rendered him a mangled corpse. Fan- 
cy me then, covered with gore and dripping wirh my ally’s blood; fancy 
me lifting my heart to all-seeing Providence in the contemplation of my 

near appioach to death, and wandetful escape \ hat my hotxot axA 

grSititude can be lelt only by those who have s^n tbe dying and the dea4 
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the sad remains of battle’s bloody work. — But to the main story. The 
French flag was then struck and lowered from the towers of El^rish^ and 
we all hastened to the gates to supply its place with the banner of Eng- 
land. A capitulation was signed^ nearly to this effect, — That the French 
were to leave the castle within kn hour, to lay down their arms on the 
glacis, leave all their baggage behind, become prisoners of war, and 
trust their sick and wounded to the humanity of the Turks. This capitu- 
lation, however, was violated by the Vizier, and numbers of the French 
fell beneath the sabres of the irritated Turks, ti whom a sequni for every 
fiead bad been promised by their commander. One poor woman, the 
wife of a French officer, ran up and down, frantic with despair, calling on 
her husband, and inquiring of those she met, in broken accents, of her 
husj)nnd’s f^de. * Alas ! I could have told her that she was a desolate widow, 
for by her description, I saw him perish under the dagger of a Tink. 

An adventure nearly similar to this happened to me, and for the second 
fime I«^’as providentially rescued from destruction The "I'urks hastened 
in the utmost confusion to the lort. Col. Douglas was there, and 1 was 
obliged to follow on foot, my horse having run away, being frightened by 
the fire. In the croud I lost iny red mantle, and was therefore compelled 
to appear in blue ; this accident nearly cost me my life. Some Turks 
perceiving me in a blue dress and without a turban, (for that I had also 
lost.) seized on me, believing I was a Frenchman, nor could my repeated 
cries of " English, English,” undeceive or deter them from their purpose. 
I was dragged to a ditch full of heads and covered with blood : here 1 was 
laid hold of by a Turk, who had just dispatched one victim; he seized 
me by the hair, and was on the point of ending my existence, when one 
of the Vizier’s own men, to whom I was well known, called out that ( 
was English This occasioned a dispute, some wishing to save, others to 
destroy me; the contest at length rose so high, that they both proceeded 
to lay hold of me, one party, of my body, the otheV, my legs. In tliis 
manner they fouglit for a considerable time, till at length a stout fellow 
rescued and carried me off’, more dead than alive to a place of safety. 1 
then endeavouied to crawl to the cafep, thinking that all danger was over 
for that day at least, but I was mistaken ; again 1 was taken for a French- 
man, but I happily escaped, in the most deplorable condition ; my mouth 
was full of blood and sand, and I was toi merited by, a parching thirst, iny 
sight failcdme, and my clothes were torn topgs. Yet was Ml this suffer- 
ing the means of my mpst providential escape ; for when I was carried 
off by the Turks a desperate Frenchman fired the fort, and perished 
Sunidst numbers of his counttymen, and also of his enemies, upon wboni 
he had revenged himself by involving them in the conflagration and ruin^ 
Had I not been hurried away by tha Turks, 1 must have shared their 

T. G. S. 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE MEMOIRS OP THE LATE MR. 
HERMANN ALSAGER, STUDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF STOCKHOLM. 


[from TIIE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, NO. 44.] 

I have thus brought down my narrative to the last year of my resi- 
dence at the University. Hitherto what I have related has merely been 
in sketch — for what more does the record of tasteless and puerile debau- 
chery deserve ? — but graver matters now remain to be detailed. During 
the vacation of the preceding year, which, after the fashion of most uni- 
fiity students I had spent in travelling, I had accidentally faliei^in with, 
a student of my own rank and standing, who accompanied me during 
part of my rambles among the picturesque, but seldomdrodderi wilds of 
the Dofrafeld mountains. This collegian — whose itame, for obvious pur- 
poses, J shall disguise under the fictitious appellation of Herwaldsen — 
was about 26 years of age ; effeminate rather, and inclining to embon^ 
poinl in person ; easy and graceful in address ; soft in speech and man- 
ner ; devoted to literature and the Fine Arts ; a first-rate linguist; and^ 
above all, a complete man of the world, though without the coldness, 
distrust, and heartlessncss which an acquaintance with mankind rarely 
fails to engender. I have said that Herwaldsen was effeminate ; I should 
observe, however, that though passionately fond of woman, he had about 
him a strong redeeming dash of boldness and enterprise. In after years 
he might have sunk into a mere Epicurean ; but, at this, period, his mind 
was too active, his ambition too stirring to allow him — though his fi- 
nances were already siifliciently ample — to rest satisfied with his present 
condition. He aimed at literary distinction, not in mathematics or the 
abstract sciences — those enviable, high-toned pursuits, whose chief ob» 
jects are, first to prove, and secondly to disprove, that two and three 
make six — but in the more social and comprehensive arena of the Belles 
Lettres. Among modern authors, he chiefly admired Rousseau, whose 
voluptuous sensibilit3^and nice apprehension of the beautiful in nature— I 
was going to add, in art — tdgether with those striking creative powers by 
which he imparted reality to fiction, and sleepecl inanimate objects in the 
living splendours of a rich, sensitive, and prurient fancy, seemed, in Her- 
waldsen’s eyes, to constitute the very perfection of intellect. 

It may be conceived, from the sketch o^his character, what an attrac- 
tive travelling companion he must have made. Most literary men are 
pedants, with but usually one topic of conversation, into which as into a 
vortex, all other subjects merge. Books are their Maelstrom : into this 
they plunge their friends, with this they create their sqjitude. Over 
narrow seas of learning, they can skim lightly and in perfect safety ; but 
on the vast ocean of general information, they have neitherskin,fud- 
>der, nor compass whereby to guide^ their cqsirse. Herwaldsen on the 
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contrary, was unlimited in the range of his conversation. Wliatevc? 
tended to improve or enlarge the rnitid^ was with him a matter of interest. 

could laugh with Voltaire, vveefx, with Rousseau, philosophize wit% 
Bochefoucanlt. be simple with Fontaine, eloqu<*nt and imprest ve with 
Maslllon, extravagant but profound with Rabelais, a special pleader with 
Montesquieu, a determined egotist with Montaigne. Such was llerwald- 
«en, in the year 1818. What is he now, in the year 1828? Novr, 
when . Rut I will not anticipate. 

On taking leave of him at Carlstadt, previoius to my departure for 
Upsal. whither it was ray intention to vegetate till the university studies 
' should recommence, I was no less surprised than gratified by hearing 
him press me to accompany him to Naples, whose classic shores he was 
desirous to explore. From some cause or other, wliicli I cannot just now 
remember, I was unable to comply with his request ; and, accordingly, 
he set out alone on bis pilgrimage, nor did I hear a single syllable either 
of or fipm him, until about a mouth after my return to Stockholm, when 
a note was brought to my res|dence by one of the university porters, re- 
questing that, if not better engaged. 1 would s\cp up and pass an evening 
with a fellow-traveller at his lodgings. 

I went accordingly, and found Herwaldsen as cheerful and diverting 
usever. After a lew indifferent remarks. — I arrived here/^ he said, 

* “ but yesterday, and am now fixed for at least two years longer. When 
.we last conversed upon our mutual prospect^, I told you that I was in* 
.diligent to university preferment. Circumstances, however, have .sinefe 
occurred materially to change my opinions, and! am now resolved to 
struggle hard for college emoluments.’^ 

" And pray what may be the ciiciimstances that have caused so abrupt 
an alteration ?’* 

Herwaldsen paused ; a flush came a cross his face, and fie seemed un- 
decided whether or not he would satisfy my curiosity. After a short 
struggle , — ^ I am going to intrust you, Hermann,” he began, with a 
secret which, however trilling it may seem to you, is to me just now a 
matter of extreme moment. Will Jon then respect my confidence, if I 
give it you promptly and without reserve ?” 

“ Certainly,” 1 replied, laughing at the very mysterious expression of 
bis countenance, ^ provided it involve neither rebellion, heresy, nor 
schism/’ * 

Listen then,” interrupted Herwaldsen ;*and, drawing his chair oloser 
towards me, commenced his narrative as follows : — About ihreo 
weeks after 1 parted with you^at Carlstadt, I reached Naples, were, how- 
ever, 1 made but a short stay, disliking its tone of manners and society 
—■notwithstanding 1 had soipe excellent letters of introduction — and feet 
ing myself altogetiier disappointed in the romantic expectations I had con- 
jured up respecting its scenery. Baiae and Brundisium are all very well 
in the pages of Horace, and there is something wondrously exciting to 
the fancy in Virgil’s Lake of Avernus; but see these places as 1 have 
seen them shorn of their honours changed in every part and tenanted by 
' thfe most abject slaves in the universe, and you will regret that you ever 
^sfilowed the sobriety of trittb to displace splendours of fiction. With 
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B^ard to Vesuvius, tliat stale plebeian Volcano, it is altogetlier a failuie 
consistiiigjmerelv of smoke, cinders, and Englishmen. With this opinioot 
of Naples and its bay — whi<'h last, •by-ihe-by, is over rated — 1 was not 
sorry to quit them, and take up iny abode at l^enracina — a retired rieigh-^ 
bourhood, sylvan and unassuming, and one that happened exactly to hit 
»iy taste. Here, in due time, I managed to become acquainted with a 
French aristocrat of the old regime, whose family — consisting of himself 
a wife, *^od one daughter — received me with an abundance of kind but 
stately courtsey. t>f tbeltwo former, I shall say nothing more than that 
they were root and immeasurably proud; but, as regards the latter, I 
eannot be quite so epigrammatic in my details. She was, indeed — but yoii! 
fiiUall see h^r, and judge for yourself — an uncommonly fine young girl ; o£ 
a warm, impassio'ned, but perfectly artless nature. In fact, she reminded, 
me of Virgil’s lieroLne; but her name, luckily, was more euphonious', 
-—it was Hortense. 1 see you are smiling, Hermann, and anticipating, 
the upshot of my tale. You are right: I fell distractedly in lofe with, 
this f dr creature. We read, we conversed, we walked together ; and. 
a .spell was thus thrown over Terracina, which Naples, witli all ita 
volu jtuousness, with all its scenery, with all its classic as.sociations^. 
had wholly failed to inspire. Hut now comes the more serious portion 
of my romrmce. Poor Horteiise had been for some years — and, as I 
verily bedeve, unknown to herself betrothed to her cousin, a foolish* 
looking fellow, who.se sole recommendations where a thick head and a long^' 
pedigrt e, and who, at tlus particular juncture, was momentarily expected 
at rerracina. On receiving tins intelligeuce 1 was, as you may conceive, 
in a very pretty state of anxiety, but was calmed by the solemn assurance 
of Hoi tense, made in the course of one of our long evening rambles together,, 
that nothing on earth siioiird ever induce her to marry her booby kinsman. 
And nobly she redeemed her word — the high-minded, generous girl! 
When h^r cousin came, and the purport ofliis mission was declared, she 
at once remonstrated wdth her f ither, and. wi his lefiising to listen to 
lier supplications, explained to him candidly the state of her heart and 
even was so far as to implore his^ consent to our union. The old gen* 
tleinan was thunderstruck. ^ Marry a heretic !’ he exclaimed, ^ dashing 
his hand against his forehead — ^ my daughter, the decendant of a Imn* 
di ed ancestors marry ^heretic ! — Never ! I would sooner see her stretched’ 
dead at my feet.’ And, accordingly, that very day month, Hortense^; 
it being found impossible to overcome her abliorrence to her cousin^, 
was sent off post-haste to a nunnery about twelve miles distant from. 
Terracina. Here in due time she was entered as a novice, and. 
compelled to undergo all those annoying preliminary ceremonies, which> 
though they do not irrevocably bind the niiw to solitude, at least suffice, 
to prevent her from ever marrying. In a fgw weeks, however — no mat^ 
ter by what means — 1 contrived to find out her place of abode \ and, by. 
dint of bribery, perseverance, and an incredible stock of that impudence 
which, i am proud to say, has never yet deserted me, managed to gain^^ 
first one interview with her, then a second, then a third, then a 
and finally to prevail on her to elope from the detested niumery^, and 
accompany me to iStockholm;^ wherq she now fi.” . . . / 
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“ And, of course, your wife. What an insipid terminatioii to il 

romance !” ^ 

“ Probably so ; nevertheless, it ‘is precisely that sort of insipidity 
i?vhich I am most anxious to secure to myself.’^ 

• ^ How! are you not married then?” 

Herwaldsen’s countenance fell. — I am not,” he hurriedly replied $ 
^ for Hortense herself is the obstacle to our union. Whenever I entreat 
her to let me make the only reparation now in my power, she answers 
me — and the reply serves to shew the disinterej&edness of her affection—^ 
by a reference to the conventual laws, which declare, it seems, at least m 
Italy, perpetual imprisonment to whoever is sacrilegious enough to steal 
a nun from her vows. Even here, in Stockholm, this dreadful idea piir^ 
sueSiher. Knowing nothing of the world, it has grown with her growth 
and strengthened with her strength ; and not all my persuasions^ — not 
even my remonstrances, which I push at times to severity — have power 
to chaii^e her mind. She sobs, it is true, bitterly — distractedly — as if 
her heait would burst ; but, nevertheless, remains inflexible. 

. ‘‘ Noble, generous-minded girl ! But have you no idea that she will 
be induced to change her resolution?” 

" Very little at present. She tells me, indeed, that when the heat of 
pursuit and inquiry has relaxed, we shall be married; but ihis desited 
period, judging from her notions of time, is like the Greek calends — 
vague — uncertain-^visioiiary. Her chief argument is founded on her 
apprehensions for my safety. Our separation, she says, would at once 
kill her ; she could not survive it an hour. I believe her ; for the deep 
agitation she shews whenever the subject is mentioned, proves how 
closely it is entwined with her existence. Meanwliile, she is living uith 
me here, in secret I have taken a cottage for lier on the Sodermalm, 
close beside the Mount of Moses, and not a soul but yourself knows 
aught of our intimacy. — But see,” continued Herwaldsen, pointing to his 
watch that lay on the table, it is already seven o\dock, the hour at 
which 1 usually visit Hortense ; sp put on your hat, and come along 
‘with me — 1 will indrodiice you to her ; nay, more, you shall sup with us 
to-night.” ' 

I did so ; and never, to the latest moment, shall I forget that delight- 
ful evening. At the very extremity of the largetisland of Sodermalm, 
and removed from the more bustling turaulU of the city, stood Herwald- 
sen’s cottage — homely, iUis true, but the very picture of health, peace, 
and happiness. Hortense was at the window when we arrived : she was 

dressed in simple but attractive^ attire, eminently calculated to set off the 
luxuriant graces of her person. ' In stature, she was rather above than 
below the middle ‘size* of a slender but not thin figure, easy and dignified 
in her gait, with a bust modelled by nature in her happiest and most 
classic mood. But her eye — her dark, languishing Italian eye, eloquent 
of paesion, but tempered by the natural softness of the woman — her Gre- 
cian noser— her Small, but characteristic mouth— her ringlets, glossy, 
Inxnriant, 'Und wantoning in wild profusion round her forehead, and 
dQwn, . a neck sueh ae Canova would have lovedi to model from-— lhei»e ^ 
attrftotioui thaty^joiaed to « set ofiefttons whose goteral ebnr 
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ffecler was tenderness^ but which varied according to each varying emo- 
tion of the^mind, imprinted themselves at once on my imaginaticn^ never 
thence to be withdrawn. During supper, our conversation was not wliolly 
without restraint; but, long before I left, it had become frank and unem- 
barrassed. Hortense talked of Prance (of Italy she said nothing), 
which early prejudices had taught her never to think of but with fond- 
ness; of the sunny plains of Provence, where she was born, and where 
she said she hoped to d^e ; and Herwaldsen kept up and illustrated the 
conversation by apt and familiar anecdotes. And so passed my first 
evening with Hortense. The next night was spent in the same delightful 
manner — and so with the next — and the next — and the next. Herwaldsen^ 
now tliat the ice of his reserve was once fairly broken, honoured me with 
his entire confidence : his good opinion, of course, extended itseh‘ to 
Hortense — the consequence of which was, that 1 was always a welcomel 
visitor at the cottage. 

If I linger over this portion of my narrative, it is because I f?el that 
it is the only part of my existence worth a moment's recollection ; be- 
cauiHj, in short, it is the only part which I 'would gladly live again. Our 
progress through life is the progress of a traveller through an Arabian 
desart : here and there, when worn with toil and desirous of laying down 
our burdens, we arrive at an oasis sparkling with fountains and fresh with 
pasturage: would we, however, when once the sands are fairly passed, 
retrace our steps, for the sake of enjoying, a second time, the repose and 
the beauty of those few sunny spots? Never — so says instinct —so say^ 
experience. L however, am an exception to this rule; for gladly would 
1 retread the desart of ray life, could I, by so doing, enjoy once again 
the full happiness of the time passed in company with Hortense. Every 
thing conspired to render this period a paradise. Not an ho:ir passed 
without its particular avocation. During the day, my mind — influenced 
by llerwaldsen's example, wlio was now busily engaged in the composi- 
tion of a poem for the university prize — was exerted in the acquisition of 
sound and useful knowledge ;and, ii^the evening, the hours flew rapidly 
away in. the witching society of Hortense. 

Our usual mode of life wa.s this. After the hall-dinner. Herwaldsen 
would call at my lodgiiigvS, or 1 at his, wlien, over a glass of x-Mba Flora, 
or Burgundy, \ve wouW converse on the subject of our morning's studies, 
comparing facts, suggesting fdea.s, commenting on style, and thus mutu- 
ally receiving and imparting instruction ; ami, ir^the afternoon, we would 
both walk, or ride, or row up to the cottage in time for coffee, which Hor- 
tense had duly prepared, and over which v^e lingered, engaged in light 
and desultory chit-chat, carried on chiefly in French, for the sake of our 
pretty foreigner, who was yef but an impertVbt iingiiist. As the long, so- 
cial, autiinmal nights drew on, the shiit*:Ts wre shut early ; <he candies' 
introduced ; the thick, warm, flowing curtains drawn ; the sofa wheeled 
round to the fire ; and Hortense taking up her mandolin, whih^ Herwald- 
sen and myself sate beside her, would play one of those Italian airs whose 
tones, sweet and plaintive, like flutes heard across waters on a still 
mor evening, still ring, and will ring for ever, in jiy memory. To enliafhce 
ourikmusements, and steep them^ tf possible^ ia a richer gloyrnf colonra 
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ing, wfr had every thing aroimd m that taste or even luxury^ ccvuld tfngn 
gest. The library — so Hortense called a small room^ in whifeh stood ^ 
tsLstv satin-wood book-case^ with glash folding-doors^ lined with rich criai-^ 
son silk — was stored with an elegant selection of French, Swedish, and 
Italian authors, 'fhe drawing-room was hung with the choicest works of 
art, the result of Herwaldsen’s researches ; Titian was there, with his warnii 
voluptuous colouring — Kembrandt, with his glorious depth of light and 
shade — Claude> with his sylvan witcheries, his sun-lit coasts, his classici 
femes, splendid a poet’s dream, yet chaste as ilie virgin’s first sigk o£ 
love ; his dropping caves and emblazoned woods, where the Dryads. 
W'ould by choice resort, and where attentive Fancy might seem to hear the„ 
voice of Fcho, like the music of the incarnate Apollo in the vales of Thes- 
saly,* swelling up, plaintively and sonorously, high above cliff, and glen, 
and waterfall, companioned by the sighingsof the pine-tree, and the gurg^ 
lings of a thousand streams ; — there, too, was Salvator Rosa, the ericban-* 
ter of ifte forest, the genius of romance, whose gloomy spirit throws a 
more sombre hue over the desert crag, the dun wood, the precipitous ani 
tangled glen ; — Domcnichino, the most intellectual — and Vandyke, the 
most chivalrous, of portrait-painters. On a light maliogany stand, made 
expressly for it, stood, at one corner of the room, a cast from the Snell 
Venus ; and, at the other, a model from Canova’s Graces, sculptured by 
the nephew of our great northern luminary, Thorwaldsen. 1 know not 
whether I am singular in my opinion, but I have always contended for tho 
superiority of sculpture over its sister art. In painting, the attention is 
diverted and bewildered by the variety of light and shade, and, in the 
human form more especially has, with either sex, an animal stimulant im- 
parted to it by the voluptuous and fleshy tone of the colouring. But 
sculpture takes a higher flight ; it appeals, not to the passions, but ad- 
dresses the judgment— the sensibility— the poetic and religious enthusiasm, 
of the spectator. Who, that has once seen them, can ever forget the spi- 
rit in which he viewed Canova’s Graces? In those divine forms there 
lurked no stimulant to sense ; though naked, they w'ere robed in purity ; 
no fire shot from their eye ; no young blood ran riot in their veins ; no , 
WjUnton smile played round their Ups ; a white virgin modesty — cold — ■ 
stainless as the marble out of which they sprung, clothed them from head' 
to foot as with a garment, and kept off all impur^ideas. It was in this 
light that I was in the habit of daily gazing on these august sisters, and fan- 
eying that, in the lovelie&t of the three, 1 could discern some faint resem- 
blance to Hortense. 

I have before observed, that •Herwaldsen was a man of the world; I here 
repeat that assertion. Though devoted to his incomparable mistress, hi$: 
affection for her was not of aff engrossing character : it was shared equally 
with his ambition. Hortense/on the ether hand, had but one idea — that of 
enthusiastic attachment to Herwaldsen. Never yet did Hindoo worship his 
favourite idol with one half the earnestness with which she devoted herself ta 
my friend. FathdV — mother — kinsmen^ — friends — borne — country, in his, 
presence, were all alike forgotten : for him alone she lived — of him alone 
ahe thought —he was her study by day, her dream by night — for his sake riie 
^ content to inunucnhemeljf in fioii|ude‘--^to Iqrego even the commonest 
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l^rivileges of her sex, aTid bloom a shy, sweet flower, preserved in native 
freshness Jjy the vivifying power of that spirit which abideth in hearfitf 
that know no gnile, and thoughts^ that need no restraint. Sometimes^ 
when a cloud passed over her, drown from the recollection of her father, 
a word of kindness from Herwaldsen — even a look — a smile — a fond 
pressure of the soft white hand held gently out to his, would at once 
dispel the gloom ; and she would rise the lovelier from her tears, like the 
violet, when the April shower has passed over it. Once and but once I 
saw her, even in his presence, wholly overcome. We had all been tO 
pay a visit to the cathedral, and were standing absorbed in admiration—* 
Hortense, especially, to whom the scene was new — at its grand and har- 
monious proportions, its rich gothic fret-work, its vaulted roof, its tall, 
limbered columns, its magnificent stained windows, through which the red 
evening light shot in upon the broad stone floors with a brilliant'biit 
mellowed eflPulgerice ; when, suddenly, the ori;an, accompanied by the fine 
tones of rhorifiters, who were rehearsing for the enstiing Sabbath .^began 
pealing forth its awful hosannahs. As the music rose on the ear, climbing 
up the flutal columns, rounding the arched roof, and filling up each nook 
and cranny of the cathedral with its sonorous and sotil-stirring melody, 
the eyes of flortense filled with tears ; sobs, deep convulsive sobs, burst 
from the inmost depths of lier heart ; she rec/illed to mind the scene, tl^e 
Lour, when she had last heard that music in the convent of Tcracirm, 
while her father stood beside her ; and would have sunk to the ground, 
bad not Herwald^en, surpiised and half-vexed at her weakness, whispered 
me to lead her out of the chapel, and accompany her back to the cottage, 
whither he promised he would shortly follow. 

It w as a dull evening, and our road home lay chiefly through the long 
atreets of the Normalm, which, just at this period, happened to be less 
crowded than usual. Hortense, however, was too deeply depressed to be 
influenced by external objects: her thdughrswere abroad over the watere 
with her father and her home, at Terracina ; once or twice she turned im- 
ploringly towards me, as if to apologize for her unavoidable gloom ; and 
there was such agony — such remorse^— such utter abandonment of all 
hope and happiness in her looks, that it cut me to the heart to see her. 
That instant, and those looks — so lovely in their .supplication, so strong in 
their weakness — decided my fate. The Ion « -concealed passion, which, 
unknown to myself, I fiad cherished from the first moment I saw Hortense, 
hurst forth ; I spoke I know not what — I promised I know not what — I 
made vows of eternal fidelity : the words of love — of passion — of madnesO 
of guilty, incurable madness — came bursting forth, like flames, from tny 
heart ; and, trembling in every limb — alive in every nerve— fire in my 
brain, and fever in my blood — 1 stood to fieajmy doom. That doomwaa 
ut once and irrevocably pronounced. Insulted modesty brought back aft 
her wonted energy t6 Hortense ; she flung sftide her raven ringlets, as if 
to clear her brow of some impure idea; and then, turning on me a glanoo 
^keen, searching in its expression, and lit up with all t^e stern dignity 
of the high-born Roman matron — ^waved me from her side, and walked ott 

idone md feiiieM* ^ 
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The whole of that night — that memorable night — I passed in a stater 
little short of distraction. I could not but feel that 1 had forfejjted the es- 
teem of the only woman in whom I had ever felt an interest : 1 thought, 
too, of the circumstances under whicn I had offered her such insult — of 
her forlorn, isolated condition ; of her unavoidable estrangement from 
that society wliich she was born to bless and adorn; and, above 
all, of her intense agony of spirit— *an agony which, so far from call* 
ing forth my reverence, had, throligh my pity, assailed my passions. 
Bnt. with regard to Herwaldsen — oh ! how I ha^ed him ! What was there, 
in his mind or manner, that should so long have blinded my judgment ? 
His candour was a lie — his taste a cheat — his friendship, hypocrisy — Uis 
gentleness, the glozlng subtlety of the arch-fiend ! 

For upwards of five davs 1 continued in this bewildered state, never 
quilting home till nightfall, when, rapt up in my cloak, I would steal 
away to the cottage, deriving some little comfort from the idea that I 
was bjeathing the same air with Hortense, and that but a few yards lay 
between us. One night, I remember, I was rambling in this direction, 
when the m^»re then usual beauty of the landscape, on which a full- 
grown virgin moon lay asleep and naked induced me to pause below 
the Mount of Moses, and think with still stronger emotion of her who 
alone could share my feelings. It was, indeed, a lovely hour! Above 
r—around — beneath me, all was hushed as death, except when, now and 
then, the far-off voices of the Baltic fishermen came softened on the ear ; 
or the waters of the Maelar, just roused by the passing breeze from their 
repos'*, woke for an instant, rippled towards the shores of the Soderrnalm, 
and then again sank heavily to rest. But though the scene was thus im- 
pressive in its character ; though the spacious and romantic city, whose 
taf>ering diurch-spires pointed upwards, like guardian spirits, to heaven ; 
though the vast and picturesque assemblage of vessels from all quarters 
of the globe ; though the wild, uncouth precipice 5 the remote sky-top- 
ped mountain ; the stilly mooudit waters of the distant Baltic — though 
these vai'ied objects, as they rose in mingled beauty and grandeur on my 
eye, called forth my warmest admiration, still there was but one that 
wholly absorbed it — one little humble gpot, which for me had a central 
and engrossing interest, and from which, if my eye wandered but au 
instant over the more romantic landscape around me, it was but to return 
with an added ze.st. While I stood gazing upwards at this dear, seclu* 
ded dwelling, a light glanced suddenly ‘from one of the upper rooms, 
(and, the next moment Hortense appeared at the bed-room window. 
Awhile she looked abroad on the scene, and up to the blue studded-sky ; 
her ringlets were hanging loose down her neck ; the covering was par- 
tially withdrawn from her bosom: she was evidently preparing for repose. 
Just at this crisis, and while she was in the act of drawing down the cuy- 
’tain, another figure appeeffed beside her, and, touching her lightly 
and with a familiar smile on the shoulder, caused her tp blush and slightly 
tremble. 1 co^uld not be mistaken : it was Herwaldsen. With a wild 
acteauk, that resembled more the mowing of a daemon than any thing 
Uhman/ 1 fished from the detested sight ; all the furies of jealousy^ a^l 
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)k<ite, and raven^ posaessed me ; I would have cheerfully mounted Ui» 
gadoid ti have plunged that instant a dagger in my rival’s heart ; to have 
insulted uis dying moment^ and tearapled on his carrion corpse. Whm 
is he that cilia love eiTeuiinate? Who talks passioa 

which in one short day can live the life of years ; can sap tite springs of life | 
Bcorcti tiie brain to cinders ; and change the whole fabric of humanity? 
By the time that I reach«ed my lodging^t, 1 had worked rayself up into a 
mo^t unnatural iratne of mind. Pancy^that bnsy^ madding hend?>^ 
axaggt^rated every part df my conduct; she left me not a single thought 
to dy to for refuge ; but piled image upon image of annoyance, the Pe- 
lion upon the Ossa of recollection, till the wholesome daylight of reason 
was shift out. In her most winning charms, in her most perfect beauty^ 
she placed the figure of Hortense before me. She bid her smile on mo 
once more in kiiuiaes.s ; she lent the encouraging tones of reconciliation 
to her voice ; but when 1 would have rushed fo'^ward to avail myself of 
the proffered boon, Herwaldsen rose in repelling sternness behfeen me 
an I Hiy diviniry; and, tiiough my brain fired at the sight, though my 
heart beat quick and loud, and I would have given worlds to have laid him 
dead at fiiy feet ; still there he stood> calm — moveless sarcastic ~ a 
ph’Jiiitom only wiien 1 would have consummated my revenge by m order* 
But Horteii4ie-«-^not only by day, even in ray dreams did her angel form 
pursue me. I than saw her in all her matchless attractions ; I listened tm 
the beatings of her heart; 1 f*-lt the flushing of her cheek ; I caught her 
thick, heavy respirfition ; 1 watched the undulating swell of her finely- 
rounded bosom ; but the morning dawned, the lying vision disappeared^ 
and 1 wok'^ to the full wretchedness of recollection. 

Such was my state of mind ; when, one morning, about ten days after 
my iclaircissement with Hortense, 1 was surprised by a visit from Her* 
wald.seii. His face was lighted up with extraordinary animation ; atid^ 
grasping me by the hand,™** Give me joy, Hermann.'’ he exclaimed f 
I have gained the university prize — But how is this ?” he added, ia 
an altered tone, alarmed at tlie burning fever of my hand— Graciow 
Heavens, you are ill ! Why did you not tell me of this before?” 

Overwhelmed by a variety of emotions, 1 could make no reply, but, 
turning abruptly from Kerwaidsen, burst into a passion of tears. Hw 
gazed at me with asfomshment. 

You have lost a friend — a relative, perhaps ?” 

I have,*’ was wiy rejoinder; ‘-and such a »friend as I can never-.^ 
never hope to meet with again.— But leave me, HerwalcUen > I SkOf not 
fit for soci ty, and least of all for your’s.” ^ 

Hermann, this is worse than folly !— «But come, come, you shall go 
with me to Hortense ; her society will relieve your gloom. By*the-by> 
your absence has half offended her, for of latesshe has not once mentioned 
your name.^ 

In vain |[ eonjiwed him to spare me, in vain to leave me to myself a 
DerwaldseH would hear of no reply, but vowed that he Would not leptvw 
the room til) I sfgreed to aecempany him to the cottage. . » 

I^went, and agaiii beheld that glorious being, the incarnation of giraeo 
«nd lieaitty«««4he dantlej^ the auiaefitible Horteote^ She jreeeiimd me «l 
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first with grave and distant courtesy ; biit^ when she perceived thq 
ravages that remorse had made in my person ; when she saw sunken 
eye ; when she heard my faltering voice ; when she marked the timid— 
the respectful manner, in which 1 listened to her condolences, and pre- 
sumed to adaress her in reply, the stiffness of her detneanor left her ; 
with a glance she vouchsafed forgiveness, and even condescended to seat 
herself beside me. That evening was the happiest I ever spent. 

Early next morning, I received another visit from Herwaldsen. After 
congratulating me on my renovated spirits, — 1 am come,’’ he said, 
to receive your congratulation in return. When you left us last night 
I had a long and earnest conversation with Horteiise. 1 told her of my 
approaching triumph ; I appealed to her strength of affection ; 1 even 
piqued her sense of honour ; and at last wrung from her a promise, that 
the same day which should witness my success in the hall of the univer- 
sity, should also make her a bride.” 

Heiv/dldsen ceased; but, had death itself been the consequence of ray 
silence, 1 could have made him no reply. My head swam round — my 
limbs shook under me —1 was struck as with an ice-bolt to the heart. 
After struggling some time with my feelings, — Herwaldsen,” I at 
length faltered out, I congratulate you on your good fortune, on that 

fiirtune which But no matter : you are worthy of Hortense, and she 

of you. May you be long happy together!^* 

But you will be present at the wedding?” 

1 will and, unable to utter another word, I rushed in haste from 
the room. 

The time for taking university degrees was now fast approaching. 
This is a period of great excitement among the literati of Stockholm. 
The distinguislied candidates are every where the chief topics of conver-' 
fiation ; their acquaintance is sought ;• they are pointed at in the street ; ' 
they ai e made the lions of the day. Herwaldsen was one ©f tlie few 
thus honoured ; and, could I have derived pleasure from any thing- 
unconnected with Hortense, I should have been delighted by the noto- 
rity 1 secured by his iriendship. But my heart was formed to admit 
but. one idea, and losing that, to lose every thing. The day appointed 
lbr..my lival’s marriage at length arrived ; and, punctual to the hour,- 
Hortense, Herwaldsen, and myself, stood beside tfce altar. Herwaldsen 
was unusually cheeiful; but Hortense — poor, devoted girl! — seemed 
oppressed with strange < despondency. Yet never had she looked so 
lovely! Arrayed in simplest wliite, she stood like some guardian seraph* 
beside the shrine of its deity, « her dark eye iipUrned to heaven, and her 
fair white handi? clasped meekly across her breast When the ceremony 
gilded — that ceremony which crushed my last, my fondest hopes—' 
we.feturned to breakfast the cottage, allter which Herwaldsen and- 
myself set out together towards the university. As we approached * the 
hall, we aaet'groups of students from the Academy of Antiquities and 
the JPine . Arts/ liastening in the same direction, and all conversing 
eagerly on the one great topic — the recitation of the prize poem. When ‘ 
reached^ the - dcror at which the piblic enter, Herwaldsen left mq, to 
preparatioimi jmd l proceeded up. stairs 
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ttc galfey, vrbich was more crowded than I had ever before seen 'it. 
Ill a lew minutes the heads of the university and the different acad^^mies 
entered in procession^ and having taken their seats, the usual routine 
business of the day commenced^ after which Herwaldsen was publicly 
called on to come forward and recite his poenoi At this- moment every 
eye was turned anxiously towards the door, at wdiich, after an interval 
justsiidicient to give a keen edge to expectation, my friend — my triiimpb- 
ant friend — appeared, ^he instant he was discovered, the hall rung 
with acclamations ; but when he commenced the delivery of his prize, 
a pin might have been heard to drop — so general was the stillness, so 
respectful, so profound. At first his voice was low ; but, as the spirit of 
his poetry deepened in animation, his tones kindled with it, his fine eye 
Hashed, his countenance glowed with intellect. For upwards of hdlf an 
hour he kept the audience enchained by the riveting power of his genius ; 
and when he ceased, such was the impression he had made, that the 
whole hall, excited by one uncontrollable impulse, rose in a body to do 
him honour. Never before had there been known so complete a triumph ! 

On quitting the gallery, I hastened to congratulate Herwalds^, whoni 
I found already surrounded by admirers. On seeing me, his eye sparkled 
with delight: the name of Hortense escaped him. ‘‘How delighted she 
will be to know of my reception P be whispered ; “ but I must not tell 
her yet — the ceremony of my public dinner must first be gone through.’* 
Atenlorable dinner ! who, among the numbers that attended, will ever 
forget it ? Throughout the evening, Herwaldsen was as dazzling — as 
imaginative — as triumphant — as he had shewn himself in the university 
hall. By one successful flight, he seemd to have reached the very sum- 
mit of his ambition. He laughed — he jested — he philosophized — he 
sported alike with the most elevated and familiar forms of eloquence— 
and even w'hen, .at a later hour than usual, the party separated, and we 
were left once again to ourselves, the fervour of his enthusiasm kept up 
undiniinished and unimpaired. 

But the time was now drawing iiei^r when, according to promise, he 
should return to Horterise. The night was far advanced, so, by way of 
dispatch, he resolved to go by w^ater — a freak in which I foolishly 
indulged him. As we pushed off from shore, the wind, which had till 
then been brisk, subsided into a sudded calm ; the sail hung drooping* 
to the mast ; the waters of tfte Maelar lay stretched out, calm, glassy^ 
and unwrinkled, before us. Lightly, and v/Ltli scarce a motion, wa 
floated in succession past the noble bronze statue of Giistavus Ilf. ; the 
Royal Palace, that pride of our northern architecture; the outward 
ranges of the extensive and far-spreading arsenal ; when, just as We 
bad rounded a point that brought us full towards the Mount of Moses^ 
Herwaldsen made a sudden move to the side of the vessel, and, in ao- 
doing, lost his balance, and fell headlong overboard. The moon waa at 
this time unclouded, the water transparent as glass, and, as -1 gazed iu 
the direction in which he had fallen. 1 could actually discern my unfortu- 
nate friend, struggling at a considerable depth below the sui^ace, his hAfid 
a^read out, his legs wide a part, his head bent b^ck upon his shoulders, atid* 
.ks whole appearance iadicating extreme agony of coaVideion.afide#& 
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' Twi«^« roM, and tvrice I made vain efforts to Keene biM \ Ml " 
Ibr the third and last time* he ascended to the aiirfaoe of th* 
tifraten the spirit of death vvms on him: he struggled-^he gasped for 
bteathi his eye was glased, his lip bine, his mouth distorted; be m'^da . 
MO last feeble attempt to dutch the oar which I had thrown out to assist i 
liiiii; and theti» casting on me a look which rivers of tears — and God 
knows 1 have shed them since !^*-*wiH never wash away from my remeni* 
brance, sank slowly, and' Without a straggle,^ before my face. I plunged 
after him : it was was gone from life for ever 1 iiie very 

beavens conspired together for bis destruction ; for, just as he sank for 
the second and last time, a dark, siili<^n, envious cloud crept over the 
moon ; and the waters, tints secured of their prey, gntiiered darklvf 
•lowly, and without an effort, above his head, How 1 my.>eir subse<- 
quentiy contrived to reach the shore, 1 know not ; for some hours my 
recoUectioD, my very life itself, was a blank ; and the first tiling that 
recalled' me to my senses, was a hurried visit from Hor tense’s favourite 
female domestic, with a request that 1 would instantly step up to het 
mistress, who was panting with impatience to see me. 

It was a fearful trial ; but 1 felt that it must be endured, and went 
without a moment^s hesitation. As i reached the cottage, iiurtense flew 
berself to the door to let me in. 

** Where is Herwaidsen T* she exclaimed speak, in mercy speak t 
*^he has been absent all night’’ 

' She ceased, and life seemed depending on the answer she should receive^ 

** Compose yo«rSelf> Hortense,” 1 tepUed, “ you are too agitated 
too terrified — too—” 

^ Mafi,-^iaan I this siwpense is torture : I cannot, I will not bear it 
Speak at once, or kill me ” 

X Hortense,” 1 resumed^and the tears, in spite of. myself flowed fast 
flown my cheeks — your husband is— — ” 

>Dead?” 

^ Even 86.” t 

She heard no more. Hef eye glared wildly ; the blood sprung to her 
brow, knotting the dark veins there till they seemed in act to burst ;; 
and, with a shrill yell— lialf>shriek, half laugh— she dropped senseless 
at my feet 

In about an hour, by prompt medical aid, animation was restored | 
but reason was fli:d for €>Vr. Madness had at once succeeded insensir 
biiity-— a deep, determined madness — which neither tire kind voices of 
Inends, nor the adrcHtest skill Sf science, had power to soften Or remove^ 
For fliree days and nights, Hortense continued in this state — rejecting 
all aid— refusing all food<^— add shrinking with a sort of ipstinctive loatl^ 
ioig whenever any one appooacbed her bed. Meanwhile^ all was don# 
Ih^mi^ipossibly asstiage her delirium. Music was tried— Italian spokeil 
-^tbe mines of her lather, hef mother, her husband, whimpered in her ear^ 
in the ^hepe that* sucli sounds might strike upon her bratii^ and so bring 
lMMflB.semh It^ofiagm however broken or tmpetfhct, of retoUection; 
^[^aft^was vatu t the very wtmosl^we could do was to draw forth a 
Jlim» Miet hlio^ baart of f^urenajr# OmBg tbe wMl ^ ^ 
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period^ I never . once quilted Hortense^ Alone I kept watch by 
her bed-sioe; alone 1 marked the changes of that countenance, or\c^ so 
gentle — so lovely — so impassioned m its expression ; alone I listened to 
the hidiow sounds of that voice once, so sweet and plaiutivc; aiote l 
marked the ^lare of that red, dilated eye, wluch, except on one octai»ion, 
had never turned towards me but in kindness ; and, as I obse^rved tiies*© 
proofs of an insanitv, that at one sudden blow, had torn up reason liv the 
roots and shivered the stem to ashes, I prayed that the same bolt wiiicli 
had struck this lovely but fragile plant to earth, mi^ht ere lung, lay me 
beside it. 

The evening of the fourth day was now fast approaching, Ifortfusea 
attendant had gone into a neighbouring street upon some eri and, and { 
sate alone beside the invalid. Night overtook me on my watch itighf 
of hurricane and tempest— of arowy lightning — of loud, inressrtiit tliuiider I 
Biic there was one who heard it not: for her the elements hem eforth w« re 
still ; a far other storm had swept the desert of her brain— she conrd never 
feel a worse ! As I marked the clianges of her countenance, an t listen* 
ed to her damp, heavy breathing, which every instant fell fainter and fain* 
ter on my ear, the cathedral clock tolled midnight. 

At this inslant a crash of thunder burst right above my head, and shook 
the house to its foundations. 

Another — and then, in the sudden, unnatural pause of ihe tempest, roso 
a vision before my eyes, which, whether real or conjured up solely by 
imagination, has since iixed itself as an imperishable record on my 
mind. Dim at firsts but strengthening gradually into a distincter shape^ 
stood at the foot of the bed, his form arrayed in a pale, wan, sickly 
light, the spirit of the dead Herwaldsen. His face was set in the solemn 
expression of the grave ; all trace of life had passed from it : the thia 
closed lip stirred not; the atony eye was fixed; but there looked out, 
methoiighf, from its moveless orbs the soul of an intellect sublimed by 
the knowledge of eternity. Had the form before me indeed parsed *he 
portals of death ? Had it penetrated that mysteiious realm from which^ 
ever and anon, comes forth a voice of power wiiich awes ns, though wo 
may not comprehend it? I know not — who on earth shall ever know?' 
For a brief while the spectre remained unchanged and inovele.^s, wheni 
suddenly it pointed i2l upraised arm to the wasted form that lay beforur 
it, and then slowly melted into air — one dim, shadowy smile throwing 
over its countenance an expression of hiAnanity as it vanished^ 
Alarmed — breathless with awe*' — 1 turned towards tlie dying uinniae* 
Life was ebbing fast away ; but it was de^rting in triumph, to the wild:' 
dirge of the hurricane, the stormy music of the thunder, the sepulchral'^ 
torches of Uie lightning ! For upwards of kii hour she contUMiPil iu w 
state of hopeless, iral^cile deliritiin ; when^ suddenly, she half-iraised> 
herself iu bed, and, in a faiut whisper — ^so faint, ao very faint, thal^^ 
it was next akin to silence— pronounced her husband’s name^ As^^ 
nished, and even almost venturing to hope, 1 looked ekrnestly intahei^. 
countenanoe-T^God of heaven ! there was inteUigence in eitpresshlmf 
a wan^ benignant smiley, idie held ou^fher band Ipwacik 
while her eye expressed all she ^puld luMie md^ This jiw. hBii tsstiN 
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^oreoienf ; the splngof existence were drained; the fountaii^had'c^eaiifid 
to flow; the spark was just going ^out ; an d^ as I caught its glimmer im 
the threshold, it dimmed — wavered — and then sank into eternsddarkaesA* 

ilortense was dead 1 c 


CLEONB, OR THE PIQTURE. 

[FROlff THE lady’s MAGAZINE^ NO. LXXX.] 

• Nicon, king of Lycia, was celebrated for his skill and valor as a mili- 
tary commander^ and his wisdom and justice as a ruler ; and the water^ 
of the Mediterranean, in which his palace was reflected, were daily tra- 
versed by vessels from distant lands bringing merchathts, suppliants, 
sages. |tnd ambassadors, to the throne of the king. He had passed the 
middle period of life when his queen died. The corpse was laid on a bier 
in the hall of the palace, and the subjects of the, king assembled' to honor 
the funeral. Flowers were thickly strewn ; and loud cries of lamentation 
burst from the multitude^ mingled with the groans of Nicon, and the sobs 
of his daughter Cleone and his son Phineus. At the same time in the 
pauses of the shrieks and vailings a low and constant song was heard to be 
murmured, which sounded like a mixture of threats and prophecies ; but 
no one could catch the import of the words, or knew the language to 
which they belonged. All were silent, and turned their eyes to the spot 
from which the song seemed to proceed. Its tones became wilder and 
more vehement ; the crowd shrank from a part of the vast room, and trem- 
bling fingers were pointed to a dim recess in the wall. In this the outline 
of a female finger was faintly visible. It began to move ; and the singer 
came forward with slow steps, which gradually were quickened as her 
aong grew swollen and hurried. Her face was aimdst covered by a thick 
veil which shaded her brow, and by a mantle which was raised high above 
her bosom. Put her eyes were ssen to glance fiercely at the king and 
bis children, and sometimes glared with a look of triumph at the unmoving 
end covered body. Still the phreiisied chant went on ; and, when she 
approached any of the spactators, they started from her as if she had been 
a panther from the wilderness, or a gliding serpAit. She had nearly- 
gone round the room when she approached the bier. She took from 
under her veil a cbapleni of dark leaves, and was about to fling it among- 
the garlands heaped upon the pall, when Nicon rushed to her, and 
seized her arm. She fixed her eyes on him for an instant, and shook off 
bis grasp; and while he sank\ipon a seat, she threw down the gloomy 
wreath, and sang at the fiercest pitch of her deep voice. Her long dark 
bair; fell almost to -her feet ; &nd she whirled around in a frighbil ecstasy, 
which seemed impelled by a stronger and more terrible spirit than that 
of our earthly namre. She thus rushed through the throng, which dispersed 
itself like leaves before the no)rth-wind, and in another instant she wae 
gdhe. JBefoi^ she disappeared, every garland but her own had withered;: 
^|td» when they raised t,l|e pall, the ^autffnl corpse below had shrufll| 
,.|lad faded into a aaUow mummy« 
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^ Mdhths parsed away, and, on the bridal day of Cleone, a tall and dark- 
«yeSl womsti approached the palace, sitting in a sculptured and gilded 
<5^iri drawn by sable steeds, nobler than any in Lycia. She presented mag* 
niiicent gifts to the bride ; and the king received, as a princess, the visi- 
tor who brought with her so many evidences of her power and rank. It 
was observed, however, that he sometimes trembled under her look; and 
his attendants whispered, that the proud and fea* less Nicon had never 
before been seen to quail in any human presence but that of this mysteri- 
ous stranger. 'I’liat evening, in the midst of the flrejoicing, Cleone died. 
The kingdom was filled with lamentation. But, ere many weeks passed 
it was called on to make merry at the mariage of its sovereign with 
Mycale. She was of a stately beauty, which few men loved to look upon ; 
and she was conspicuous for the haughtiness of her air, and the boldness with 
which she guided her black coursers among the mountains, and along the 
margin of tlie sea. Many rumors were uttered ; and it was said, thar, in 
a night of tempest, she had been seen on the highest tower of the 9 palace> 
her dark hair streaming round her, and the lightening innocently flashing 
on her brow. Her song, it was reported, had been heard in the pauses 
of the gale, and dark or fiery shapes had echoed it from the clouds. She 
collected around her a troop of bold men, and their captain, a barbarian 
from the mountains, who through -her influence had been pardoned by 
Nicon, when accused of robbery, was now said to be her paramour. 

At a great religious festival, the king suddenly flung ofl‘ his diadem^ 
overthrew the altar, and, by his gestures and speech, was evidently a 
maniac. Phineus was still a boy, and Mycale obtained the supreme 
power. She confined her step-son in a small apartment, looking out on 
an enclosed garden, and never let him be seen by those whom he might 
be called upon to govern. But the phrensy of Nicon was ostentatiously 
displayed, and horror was frequently excited by the exhibition of his 
Strange insanity. 

Phineus lived a melancholy prisoner. His mind was filled with re^f 
flections on his dead mother and his maniac father. But, above all, he 
thought of his lovely and beloved ^ster, who had perished so suddenly. 
As he sat in his solitary chamber, or cultivated the flowers of his garden, 
his constant attendant was the image of Cleone. He brooded over her 
memory until at last^ it became so vivid that he resolved to give it an 
outward expression. He enjieavoured to paint the portrait of his sister ; 
and many days were employed in laboring, el^acing, and again delinea** 
ting, while the lines and colors maddened him by their feebleness and 
insufficiency ; and many nights he lay q^ake cherising his recollection 
of ^he beautiful maiden, and comparij^ it in thought with the faint in^ 
effectual form, which alone he had been aljle to create. The longing to 
accomplish his purpose became the master-passion of his miifd. In the 
shapes of trees and clouds his eye traced fiut only the lines which bore 
some relation to those he wished express in his picture. The colors of 
the world, the rays of light, had scarcely any interest; for him but thiit 
which they derived from their resemblance to the hues of his peneit* 
But* still every effort was ' baffled ; and the imperfect sh^es which^he 
Wceessively ^ evoked seemed* ail to exist for no other end than to 
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- mock and tarment him ; the disgust at the imperfection of each attempt 
/added' ^mgeVness to the labor with which he destroyed itAand sdirgM 
to sobfttitiite another. In the conrae of the many month which Wefo 
Mfupied 10 this pursuit^ he was frequently tempted to give up the 
project tti despair. But the hauating image of Cleone returned to him 
amid his relaxations and his dreams with so bright an aspect of reality^ 
that he starred from his idle mood, or rushed from his couch at mid* 
night, and again dtew, with tremulous and burning fingers, an oiitlina 
'Whirh his heart, at the moment^ told him worild prove as inadequate as 
ail \U preilecessors. He tried to represent the maiden in her bridal 
/dies with jewels sparkling on her neck, and a garland of white violets 
0;oimd her hair; but the eyes, so fnlioF love and gentleness, the fltishf^d 
chef k, the f »rm bending with emotion* like a lily bowed by the weight 
of its own beauty, he could not with ail his skill properly exhibit. 

h'e commonly labored in a room of which the door was left open, so 
as to ai^iow to corridor without, and beyond it the tranquil and fl twery 
gr<rden. When his exhausted heart and failing hand no longer would 
Btisrain the labor he imposed upon them, and his eyes were weary of 
that chaos of color from which he had been toiling to educe what fop 
him was an universe, — he looked from the tablet and the walls to the 
clear de**p air of heaven, and the little realm of silent life, which was 
filled with his bushes and blossoms, and peopled only by the wren and 
the butterfly. "I’o this prospect his eyes were turned, after an attempt 
at painting so unsuccessful that the youth at last burst into tears. The 
evening had sailed along the sky, and steeped the earth in silvery twilight, 
and the stars were glittering brightly above the cypresses, poplars, and 
holm-oaks, which hid the garden wall. Amid these constellations, it 
appeared to him that a patch of air became suddenly darker and more 
definite. It moulded itself into shape and color; and Pliineus beheld 
his sister. The form was th it of t'teoiie, growing Ijke a fair plant out of 
the heavens, and surrounded by the radiance of the' quiet stars. She 
seemed to be imbued with their thin splendor ; the last light of sunset was 
on her cheek, and her aerial locks w6're still surrounded by the wreath of 
pearly violets. Her eyes were fixed on him ; and gradually she seemed 
to dehich herself from the empyrean, and approach more nearly to the 
earth, 8h0 floated in the middle air ; and he thoug||it that her garments 
w^re faittliy stirred by the breeze which he l^eard cooing among the trees 
beneath hfer.^ When be i^rould have called to her, she seemed to shrink 
back towards the sky, and to diminish from his view ; but, when he sur<» 
veyed her With serene and motionless delight, she grew forth again into 
definite, ftibilgti sttU visionary, bt^auty, until he almost believed tliaf her 
feeti white Sind filmy as wandering gossamer, toncliedthe topmost foliago 
dark%m in his garden. He gazed for many minutes, and ^rsua« 
ded himself that the eyes of l^leone glanced from his face to the tablet 
from wjhicb he had just effimed her portrait. He seized his pencil, and 
imeweii hil fabor with alt the ee^m^stuess of thp enchanter in framing the 
mlipesim whieh is to him iHatpioftal youth, wealth without end, and 

pe^m wttho^KmitoC to heaven^ aq^ 

wae belhit Idtor mmk benthth hia.bftodt hoMk 
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lamp vi^ich burned beaide him seemed to emit a clearer and move 
genial light than it had ever ^^upplied before. .He had. wrought for a coir* 
siderable time, vrben the moon rose, and, as its light pervaded the atmos* 
.phere, the figure desolved into air. That night, the first for many months-, 
Phinens slept calmly and happily, and in the morning he awoke refreshed^ 
Pis painting appeared to him more faithful, brilliant, and expressive, than 
he had ever dreamed of making it. He refrained from using his. pencil^ 
fearing that a touch migh^ injure the magic woof he had already woven* 
Ail day he passed in his garden ; his flowers had never appear^ to him 
so exquisite, nor the sound of the waves so pregnant with music. Ho 
dooked long at the region of the sky in which his sister had appeared to 
hi rn ; but nothing was visible except the bright blue depths, filled witb 
sunshine, traversed by silken fragments of ' thin cloud, or skimmed* by 
glancing birds. He placed his painting in the corridor ; and many times> 

• while he lay upon the grass, and imbibed the transparent noont^e, ite 
turned his eyes upon the tablet which bore so precious and potent a re* 
cord of the event of the previous evening. As the day declined, his 
thoughts became more and more anxious ; and when, at last, tbe sun had 
set, no racer at the games ever stood prepared to start with a look of keener* 
expectation, or with the blood coursing more wildly through his limbs^ 
and eddying more hotly at his heart. Again, at the same spot of heaven, 
and encircled by the same constellations, Cleone was- visible. The moon, 
rose later than before ; and until its disk appeared, Phineus toiled de- 
lightedly at the picture. The third night, she appeared again ; and, when 
the dimness of the air began to brighten in the. moonshine, he thought that 
her face grew sad, and that, by a slight gesture of the hand and head, she 
indicated that she would appear no more.With a sigh he dropped his pen- 
cil, as she melted into the heavens :and, for some moments, he forgot that 
the picture was now completed, and that it displayed his sister even mom 
perfectly and intensely beautiful than he had ever seen her when on earth. 

The celestial figure had not long vanished, when a storm arose, and 
the moon was hidden in darkness. «Ha turned from the agony of the 
elements without^ and gazed upon that adored image which had power 
to withdraw his heart from every thing but the contemplation of jts own 
loveliness, and the innumerable happy remembrance connected Vith it ; 
but bis attention to ^he outward world was soon excited, for it seemed 
to him that, in«^ a brief pause of the tempest, he heard the welhremem* 
bered voice of Mycale chanting her wild inoanta*tions. With a shudder, 
ho crept to the corridor, and looked into the garden ; and he* beheljd the 
^neen, surrounded by those cypresses and cedars which were iess/black. 
tuau the atmosphere, triun^hing in a phrl^sied dance beneath the clown- 
ing rain, and her black hair, writhing features,- and fierce gestures^ illumi* 
ned at intervals by the glare of lightening. * Sometimes her song went-" 
forth in screams, accompanying the loudest fury of the whirlwind, and she, 
stretched her hgndsand bared her throbbing bosom to tl^e blast* and ibo- 
dim torrent of waters. Aoon. she stooped like som^ftgile ^ast of 
and plucked from the drenched sod vgrjpus of necron^^ticwirtiie ; 
and again she stso-ted into a, whirljng m'qU^l^d threats^, apd^sbook 

her uplifted hand as if against. him- He sht^k away in hor^r, and 
through all the night the sounds of the tempest bore to his eacs^ the accents 
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of the terrible enchantress. His terror ended in stapefactionV and, whan 
he unclosed his eyes, wild yells wereistill ringing around him. But^ after 
a moment’s pause, he discovered that these were the expressions of his 
father’s insanitv^ and not of the vengeance of MycaU. The king ap- 
proached his chamber, and be heard his own name mingled with the curses 
and ejaculations which broke fiom the lips of the madman. In another 
instant the door was burst open, and Nicon hurried into the chamber 
with a dagger in his hand, and his limbs T^^re dropping blood from 
wounds wliich he had himself inflicted. He was rushing to the conch on 
which his son had sunk, when his eye was caught by the picture of Cleone. 
The lamp was still burning beside it in the darkness. The maniac knew 
-the, form of his daughter, and the dagger fell from his grasp. He looked 
intently on the lovely and innocent maiden ; and, when his son approach- 
ed him, he had fallen on his knees before her, and had clasped his fore- 
head H^tb his hands. His senses returned to Irim ; and, ere long, the boy 
whom he had come to murder, was pressed by his embrace, and their tears 
were mingled, hlyoale now entered the room, followed by her guards, 
end by the savage warrior, her minion and their commander. I'lie first 
objects that met her eyes, were the picture of Cleone, and the father and 
son supporting each other beside it. The change that came over her form 
valid features rendered her a horrible realisation of all that we think of as 
^most depraved ; and, when she commanded her followers to seise Nicon 
and Pbineiis, her lover flung away his sword, and fled from the palace to 
his native mountains, while the guardspointed through the open doorway 
to the sky, from which (they exclaimed), amid the skirts of the receding 
tempest, tlie original of the heavenly form in the picture looked at them 
with a sad and awful a.spect that plucked the weapons from their grasp. 
None of them, however, had courage to arrest Mycale. With a sneer of 
defiance, she walked through their array, and was /no moire seen. 

THE sonnet. 

From the Spaniik of Lope de Vega, 

(FROII BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZ£?7E, NO. CLIX.) 

Violente says, a sonnet, I must write,-— 

1 never felt so frighten’d as to-day: ^ 

^ A sonnet must have fourteen Un^, they say--*. 

Beh(dd ! while joking, three I’ve finish’d quite. 

While groping for a wrd to rhyme aright. 

The second quatrSin is half-written — nay. 

When to the first ISorcet I’ve found my way. 

There’s nothing in t^e quatrains can me fright. 

, for the first tiercet : 1 should suppose 

Tliet in the proper style 1 have begun 
Sincf with this line I bring it to a close. 

Now^nr the second: Id I I enter on it~ 

Methinks I’tn ix^ the thirteenth line — here goes 
The fourteei^h— count them :«<-^right — a perfect Sonnet I 


W. St 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 

fFrom the MS. Notes of a Frep>ch Usher , lately deceased.) 

(^ROM THE ATHENiEUM, NO. 102.) 

She had said to me 4he night before, * Thy heart inhabits mine,’ and 
^hose magic words had removed the suspicions which an unjust jealousy 
had excited in me. Love, as my own experience tells me, is surrounded 
with fears and inquietudes : like the eagle, it dwells in the midst of storms ; 
but a word, a look is sufficient to restore tranquility. It is natural to ijlread 
the loss of an adored woman’s aiiection, and it is as natural to believe the 
object of one’s love when her lips reveal such thoughts as bring back hope 
and inspire visions of happiness. ^ 

Still a remaining trouble, which 1 could not account for, tormented me ! 
^ Dost thou still doubt me ?’ said she, in that tone which always made mo 
start. ^ Cruel man ! thou shalt doubt no more ! C/ome, let us leave the 
place of his abode ! 1 shall be blamed, contemned perhaps; and this per- 

suasion wounds me. But what of world ? Would 1 not purchase thy re- 
pose at the expense of all that is most dear? Come, then, and by the great- 
ness of the sacrifice thou shalt estimate the strength of my love.’ * To- 
morrow, then, at break of day,’ replied I, with a trembling voice; and I 
immediately left her to make the necessary preparations for our journey. 

The moment expected with so much impatience had arrived. A post- 
chaise stood ready at the gate of Mondovi. The sun had for an hour been 
igilding with his faint rays the crown of the Appenines, when Ida suddenly 
appeared. Her dress consisted of a plain white robe, on which hung the 
jet cross given by her mother, and a brown mantle, a V Italienney which, 
varied by the morning breeze, disclosed her slender figure. The ringlets 
of her brown hair escaped from under avhapeau depaille, the azure lining 
of which gave ineffable sweetness t<f her expressive features. Her cheeks 
were alternately flushed and pale with modesty, tenderness, and fear. 
No king’s daughter ever was more noble, more graceful, or more lovely. 
^ Olivia ! it is I.’ — ^J[ am thine for life,’ said she, as she leaned upon my 
arm to ascend the carriage;. For an instant she hesitated, blushed and 
bowed her head ; I perceived a few tears withi^ her eyedids ; then, as if 
she had taken a sudden resolution, she exclaimed, ^ It is done ! let us go !’ 

We witnessed the waking up of nature. The sky was wonderfully 
bright and clear ; the morning mist gra^ally dissipated by the early rays, 
discovered each moment fresh prospects of«the partly cultivated and partly 
rich country presented along the Appenine range. A smiling verdure 
seemed to rejoice between the fissures of \hose terrible rocks which for 
twenty years served as retreat to the implacable force of die Oapiilets : a 
sublime contrast presenting to us the image of beauty on^e lap of terror! 
My mind was net adequate to the profound impression wluch it felt ; ^nd 
in the intoxication of my joy, I cduld not find words to e]^ess it to her 
whose destiny was now inevitable bound upswith mine. Bbth pleasure 
and pain when they have reached their highest degree overwhelm the 
faculties. May not this be one proof of the weakness of man^ and of the 
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existence of the Efernnl power who alone preserves all hia whether 

amid the charms of spring, the frosts «of winter, or the flashes of the tem- 
pest? f Happy moment !* These words pronounced by ^da, aroused me 
from itiy trance- That voice, the^melody of which is to iny charhied ear 
more elevating than the conceits of angels, made a stream of pleasure 
thrill through my veins. I was then near her — alone with her ! My 
head rested on her bosom, while her hand played among my locks, which 
ahe pressed to her adored lips. Ah ! an hour ^lus spent is worth an age 
of existence filled up with future ambition and gloiy ! 

All on a sudden, the hand of Ida, at first glow'iiig, became icy cold. 
^ The thought of separation from thee still haunts me,’ she murmured ; ^ but 
it is jan illusive memory to me ; it softens my regret.’ 

* The thought of separation from thee,’ replied I indignantly, ^ never oc^ 
curs to me but when thy irresolution calls it forth. So far ftom any such 
illusion fbeing necessary to me it kills me. It is a horrible phantom track- 
ing my footsteps, and tormenting my life ! Ah ! had I uttered such words, 
1 could not by any means have atoned for them. How it is possible to re- 
gret not being’beheld with indiflerents by the object one has sworn always 
to love? My heart will never furnish the solution of that enigma !’ 

Meanwhile, the heavens were covered with clouds, which careering 
from east to west, resembled, in their fantastic forms, those iron-armed 
warriors who unceasingly chase each other in the paradise of Odin. An 
impituous wind shook the trees that bowered the road along which we tra- 
velled. A thousand birds uttered ominous cries, flew about the carriage, 
• and flapping their dark wings against the glasses, gave to the outward 
tempest an awful and mysterious character. At every repeated thunder- 
clap, and on each flash of lightning, I pressed Ida in my arms ; I saw no 
danger but as it might harm her, and I sought only to make myself her 
shield. What was my surprise when she repelled nvy kindness. "l gazed 
upon her ! Her eyes were full of indifference and disdain ; andthe bitter 
expression of her lips seemed to say : ^ His only were the right, of acting 
thus — he only occupies my thought !’*’ * Hast thou then deceived me ?’ I 
exclaimed. ^Thou shalt deceive me no longer; for spite of thyself I will 
rend thy heart I’ and as I uttered these words, in the fury which transpor- 
ted me, I tore with my hands her breast of alabast^/ which opened with 
ft horrible sound ! What did I see, great^God ! in that asylum where I 
thought I only reigned! My own name almost effoeed, and that of this 
man written in charaotdrs of fire! My tongue ebye to the roof of my 
mouth, end I could not stir. ^Chained to that body, the toilch of which 
.seemed to scorch me, 1 felt as if 1 was suffocated and died ! Hell has no 
heavier pumshment ! it segjned to me that the carriage fell into a deep 
' abyss, and the violent shock which I felt restored to my limbs the mo- 
tion th^hiid lost. * * , 

1 and still vvm doubting whether this honible night-mare was 

not %hen yl heard the silver sound of a clock. It was the signal 
wl^icli^ mifly Mthe dawn of light called the pnpils of the boarding-school 
aV«~tb th^ stiidksv ^ 

. /By degrees my trbubleturas dissipated, and I recovered tranquillity of 
Aiimid, repeating to myself a thousand times those words of Ida, ^ I'by 
Imairt inhabits mine/ 
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DESULTORY REMINISCENCES OF MISS O’NEILL 

BY TIMOTHY CRUST^ Ea<J. M.A. AND F.P.S- 
[from the Blackwood’s »magazine^ no. clxl] 

The debftt of the j^reatest promise^ since the days of Mrs* Siddons 
I exclaimed, laying down the pages of thaf: rich production — the Court 
Journal. Is Miss O’NeiUso soon forgot? Is she quite merged in Mrs. 
Becher? Well^ well! I ought to have known, at my years, that — 

** To have done is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 

I took up the Times and the Morning Herald from the club table, in* the 

club-room of the country town of O , and looked for the large letters 

that pointed out so intelligibly Miss Fanny Kemble’s debut. %What, 
all in the same story 1 cried rather testily, “ Let us see what my 
sapient friend, Mr. Jerdan, will tell us in his oracular organ of wisdom— 
the Literary Gazette, which is sometimes (Heaven help us !) full of not 
very airy Utter! — Well, positively, he is bewitched too ! Now I would 
bet any wager that this girl, this Fanny, or Fan, is no such mighty won- 
der. Handsome she cannot be — nay, I fear, it is too plain that she is 
rather plain ; for bad she possessed but a hundredth part of the personal 
charms of Miss O’Neill, (I hate to call her Mrs. Becher,) the papers would 
have raved about her form and face. Now they glide as gingerly over 
that matter, as a skaiter over suspicious ice, — and it is all her genius— « 
her genius, forsooth. But truly we ought to be content with what we can 
get ; and I do not wonder that even a plain bun should seem bride>cake to 
the theatrical public, after their long s^rvation.” 1 must here pause to let 
the reader a little into my character. I will not mince the matter — 1 am 
an old gentleman, — I glory in the title. Many a person at my age, and 
with my (I must say) rather youthful look, would call himself a ^middle- 
aged man — perhaps even a man i# the prime of life ; but I scorn such 
half measures. 1 have passed my grand climacteric, and therefore am an 
old gentleman. Doea not my candour deserve that I .should claim all the 
privileges of one? I ^ave no notion of being virtuous for nothing. The 
great privilege, then^ which f. claim-in all companies and under all cir- 
cumstances, is tl^of speaking my mind. Now, ojd as I am, and pos.*- 
‘sessiiig, too, (I must,4^y>) a great deal of observVtion, I never yet found 
that things which wsiija loudly praised the very first by tl^ many** 
headed multitude did ever truly possess intrinsic merit Timid and hesi- 
tating was the first tribute of newspaper S^plause to ray ever-beloved Miss 
O’Neill ; — a Miss O’Neill, as they called her — a promising debutante— 
a very tolerable perfonUer, All this din of praise aboat;Jhis girl awakes 
my suspicion. Besides, my dear reader, to confess to thee, and thee 
alone, a truth, I am aware,— (for I must say that I have a great deal of 
self-knowledge)— I am awarc^ 1 say, that 

** One fault I have above the rest— ^ 

.. With conuadiotioa lam blest;’* « 
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I do bate to bear a hubbub of praise about any thing— except my match* 
less picture by Corregio ; it always stirs my bile. This pbrtly results 
from my long experience ; for I never yet was told by a friend^ “ I will in- 
troduce you to a charming person whom you are sure tolike^^ but I found 
this said charming person perfectly detestable. At this point of my me« 
ditations, my servant in his orange inexpressibles brightened up the club- 
room by his glowing presence^ and bowings respectfully (as he is wont to 
do) presented me with three letters, on a silver salver, brought from my 
own house, as w^as proper. “ All with the Lcsidon mark, I see,” thought 
I. " Now 1 shall perhaps hear something more near the truth of this 
Fanny Kemble — Um — Baker-street, — that must be from Lady Dorothy, 
my cousin ; — I shall not hear much truth from her. The next, 1 see, is 
frqm my city friend, Mrs. Dykes of Hounsditch — she will tell the truth 
—as it appears to her ; — and this, though last, not least, is the cheery 
bandwriting of my Jidus Achates^ my alter idem^ Frank Proser. By 
bimltfvill abide; — however, I must give the ladies the precedence, I sup- 

f >ose. Indeed, it is better to read their nonsense first, and reserve Frank s 
etter as a restorative. And first, let me make free with this pretty green 
seal, on which is engraved a head of i^olus puffing forth a zephyr, with 
the motto, ^ Je meiirs en soupirant,’ — a device of my lady’s own inven- 
tion, as she informed me. If 1 did not open this letter from the court end 
of the town— this perfumed envelope, which ^ whispers whence it stole its 
balmy spoils,’ viz. de chez Delcroix — before the city dame’s square em- 
blem of her own form, I should expect tliat the elegant billet would fly 
with horror out of the window.” So saying, 1 took from the right-hand 
pocket of my coat (I love to be particular) a green morocco case contain- 
ing an almanack and divers useful instruments, and thence 1 selected a 
small (yet strong) pair of scissors, wherewith I carefully (as is my custom) 
cut round the emblematical seal. It would have been a sad pity to have 
split Master .bolus’s head in two. 1 then read thus. 

^ Mt Dexr Cousin, 

** Sir Thomas being, as usual, ii^isposed to epistolary exertion, I take 
nay pen to alleviate any anxiety you may fed respecting the health and 
welfare of our family. [The deuce a bit anxiety'^ve I felt, muttered I.J 
My sweet Glorvina has caused me many a trembling moment of late, from 
a sligii^ ^dency to plumonary affection. The ddtir girl has less appetite 
— [indeed, thought I, 1 am glad to herfr it] — less appetite than she is 
wont tdf exhibit orditmr^y ; and the roses have been, in some degree, usur- 
ped, upon her cheeks, by the hues of their paler sisters of the field. [Very 
pretty in<}eed IJ With this ^ception, we are all much the same as when 
we had die of holdin|>enverse with you in the metropolis. [Alias, 

of seeing ypn in I^ndon. Will the woman never write her plain mother 
Some metamorphosis has indeed taken place with regard 
to ^^^p^as ; but I flatter myself that you will opine it is a change for 
the 1 have at lengtll prevailed on him to make experiment of 

Ba|#*s wdibif^Toopee— an unrival W invention for the concealment of 
tlvat defect /yhich caused the illustrious Julius Caesar to wear a coro- 
nal of laurA. [Jidins Casear nRd Sir Thomas ! Well done !] As Barr ^ot 
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litiaptly skyM, his locks may now defy inspection. But how is it possible 
that I can tnink^ speak^wrlte of anything but the enchanting Miss Fanny 
Kemble ! [So, here we have it! — a*good beginning, by Jupiter !] She 
is indeed perfection — a miracle of talent — a prodigy of genius ! Thrice 
have I enjoyed the supreme felicity of wheping over her performance of the 
enamoured and luckless Juliet, in the Duchess of St. Albans’ private box. 
My beloved Glorvina was so infinitely affected the first time she witness- 
ed this great triumph of histrionic art, that she implored me to permit 
her to stay at home on the*other two evenings, and her cousin, Henry St. 
Atibyn, kindly requested also to remain in our mansion, to cheer the 
sweet girl’s solitude. On the third evening, my darling Virginia — you 
know her sensibility — actually fainted in ('olonel Quintin’s arms, who 
happened most fortuitously to be seated behind her, so that as she sank 
gracefully back from the high stool on which she was sitting — I think by 
the by this sort of sedia is but an une'^sy place of repose — she could not 
avoid reclining on the Colonel’s shoulder. I would that you couM have 
seen how sweetly the poor thing blushed when she half iinchised her dnrk 
eyes upon the Colonel’s moustachios ! She has, however, promised not to 
be so naughty again. But what do I hear ? A bell loudly rung, — it comes 
from my (ilorvina’s chamber ! Scarcely an hour since, she expressed a 
wish for some mulhgatawney soup, and I know she could noteat it, were 
1 not to cheer her with the maternal presence of. 

My dear sir. 

Your very affectionate friend and cousin, 

Dorind4.’^ 

Alias,” said I, Dorothy, Dolly, or Doll, in the good days of our 
childhood I Oh, my poor Coz, thou art, indeed, sophii^iicated ! I warrant 
me now, that thou thinkest thyself a second Madame de Sevigne! How 
much pains, 1 wonder, did the conclusion of thy letter cost thee ? No 
doubt, thou wert vastly elevated at liringing in thy name so cleverly at the 
end. Ha, ha, I know a little! — IJjit now for the huckaback of Daiuo 
Dykes. Coarse as it will be, i shall prefer it to thy flimsy tissue 

My Dear Friend, 

This comes to enquire, whether you have done that little law-biisiness 
for me, about which we talked, when you were last in town. I also want 
to know, whether you can recommend to me a good honest butler, for we 
have turned away our last ; because the man ms so silly as to write 
poetry, forsooth; and, would you believe jf, he used to clap liis hand to 
hia forehead, when he was waiting at d^er, and run otlt of the room. 
Then, when he came back, he used to s^, * Only a thought, ma’am, 
which I feared miglit escape me/ But the worst of it was, that the silly 
gander chose to write verses to my niece Lhcy; and, m I was settling 
the chairs in the best drawing-rodro, I spied Lucy's sack upon the sofa. 
Now, you must know that is a thing which I never allow : and, as I want 
to cure Madam Lucy of her trapesy ways, I turned all tAi^^ngs out qf 
the bag, meaning to lock them up in my own drawer, an^rtfrighten the 
the* girl by thinking she bad lost Uiem. But igliat should 1 see amongst 
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the dkingilythit a copy of verses by Tripp, my butler — arebii& I beUev«| 
they caff it on Madam Lucy^s name. Ill copy it for you. 

♦ Lovelj thou art, as planets in the sky— 

Unless thou pity me, I soon must die. 

Come, beauteous nympb,*and bless these longing arms ; 

[Shocking wasn’t it ?] 

Your face aud form unite a thousand charms.’ 

I must say, that, when 1 shewed it to Lpcy, she was as angry as t 
was ; for she, poor soul, knew nothing about the verses being in the bag. 
tt seems the impudent fellow had popt them in a little wliile before I found 
it. Of course, after this, I soon made Master IVipp trip off. I haven’t 
yet filled my three pages, which 1 think it is genteel to do — for I like to 
give my friends as much as I can for their money — and postage runs ve- 
ry high. I scarcely know what to write about — Ob, I and the gii ls have 
beent^t Covent-Garden theatre, to see the young lady they talk so much 
about. I couldn’t prevail on Mr. D. to go, for he hasn’t been to a theatre, 
since be fell asleep the first night that Madame Catalan! sung in England, 
and was woke up by her dying scream over her husband’s tomb. 1 may 
say, that I know something of these things, for 1 always loved going to a 
play — and I retnetnher Mrs. Siddons — and my opinion is, that Miss Fanny 
isn’t a bit like her, though the newspapers say she is. I tliought her more 
like Miss Betty Cuckoo, whom you and I remember, [Heavens, I ex- 
claimed, then she must be lovely !] and I thought that she died very well 
indeed. I do wonder how persons can fall back so, quite like a stone, 
on- the hard boards, without breaking all their bones. Perhaps the boards 
on the stage are only mattrasses painted to look like boards. Nancy and 
Susy were very much pleased, and were obliged to ask me very often for 
my pocket-handkerchief, having — like careless chits as they always are 
—forgotten to bring their own. My niece Lucy, who is very clever, and 
reads Italian, says, that Miss Kemble has a very good notictn of acting ; 
but not good as MissAithoea Cod at Elysium-house academy, where 
she was brought up. She doesn’t like her voice at all. In a day or two, 
you will receive a collar of brawn and a Stilton cheese, which our son 
^amfiel brought, on purpose for you, from Trinity College, at Cambridge. 
He eays> tliey do such things very well there. I am now come to the end 
of my p^er. So with love from all, 1 remain, ^ 

Your old friend to command, 

“Mary Dykes. 

“ P. S.— I waa so squeezed, and so hot at the play, that if I hadn’t 
thought of bringing some apples and oranges with me from our dessert, I 
think 1 shrjiuld haye been oblig^ to come away before the dying scene, 
which would have been a pify, as that is always so much the best part of a 
play^ , ' 

--Encore. .1 forgot to tell you, that I think Miss Kemble 
8cri^ipiL.^ery well. She made me jump three times, and creeble all over.” 

^ 1 laid letter to ^joy a quiet laugh, and then opened Frank 

Prosser’s dp^tch. Dear Crusty v-Um — um — SJ per cent — Norfolk 

Isnaiits YCYy backwiild with their season — ^Kussta has out-ma- 
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nceuvred iw wkh a vengeance — [right, right l]“Ottr old acquaintance^ 
Prodgers Is dead — left a wife and thirteen children — badly off— [poor 
fellow, poor things — must see what t can do for them]— Court Journal a 
great humbug — [knew that before] — Fanny Kemble — [oh, here it comes 
at last] You desire my opinion of Fanny Kemble. My expectations 
of her were too much raised in the first instance, and therefore lam 
hardly a fair judge. The drama has, for the last few years, been so 
far beyond the possibility of getting worse, that I have long hoped it 
might grow better. 'Fragic acting, especially, has been so completely 
buried in its grave that 1 have confidently expected a Phoenix to rise from 
its ashes. There have been many false alarms, many counterfeit births 
— from all I had heard, I thought we had got the true thing at last. And I 
do not say that we have not. Miss Kemble is a girl of sense and feeling, 
possessing an hereditary and instinctive talent for acting. But she has 
much to learn. It is. indeed, ridiculous to suppose that she should leap 
out at once, a ready-armed Minerva of the theatre, from her* papa’s 
drawing-room — yet, such is the insensible effect, which the opinion of the 
multitude has upon even such strong heads as ours, my dear Crusty, 
—[what an excellent observation !] — ^that I entered (’ovent-Garden, ex- 
pecting I knew not what — something beyond nature. Of course I was 
disappointed, and deserved to be so. If Raphael’s pictures disappointed 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, I must not quarjel with the fair Fanny for disap- 
pointing me. The fact is, that the human imagination is such a won- 
derful power, that its poorest operations transcend the finest realities. 
[There’s a sensible man for you 1] Miss Kemble is very young, and 
it would be hard to expect from her such excellence as practice and ex- 
perience alone can bestow. Even Garrick, when be first appeared on 
the London boards, was by no means perfect in his art ; as the contempo- 
rary critic.s prove by tli«ir not very courteous letters of advice to him. 
Yet we are so apt to deify things past, that I doubt not it would of- 
fend many excellent persons to tell them, that Garrick ever improved^ 
from the first hour that he trode the stage. Perhaps I should even shock 
the enthusiastic by saying of their present idol, that she will improve— 
but to ymi my dear friend, who are not easily carried away by the po- 
pular breath, [That’s very true !] I may assert, that Miss Kemble will, 
nay, must improve,vnot only mentally, but physically. At present, her 
figure is by no means wholly developed, neither has her voice reached 
its full powers. When she strains the latter beyond its pitch, it becomes 
unpleasing; and, in a scream, positively disagreeable. [Many men, 
many minds, Mrs. Dykes liked her scream.] Her countenance is intel- 
lectual, but not handsome. [I thought < 3 |p»] To call it plain, yrotild shock 
the gallantry of so devoted an admirer of the fair sex, as I am. .{What 
would Mrs. Prosser say to that, I wonder^?] The most promising cir- 
cumstance of all is, that she evidently throws out her best coups de tkea^^ 
ire from native genius, and not from teaching. The pYOof of this is, that 
when not highly excited and hurried away, as it were, ^ the passion of 
the moment, she rarely succeeds. When she is ^ 

* Not touch’d hut rapt, nol irakea’4 but^pirsd/ 
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then it b that Wr actings may be called great, and even wonderful, fw 
shorty the girl will do very well ; and can only be injured by such inju- 
dicioua praise as the papers lavish upon her, when they assert, that her 
deMt is the finest since the days of Mrs. Siddons ; — or, in a still a high* 
or strain, that her Belvidera will be ^ the siiblimest effort of female genius 
aver beheld !!’ ” Admirable Prank Prosser,” said I, as I consigned 
his letter to my green morocco pocket-book, and the two others to the fire 
by which I had been toasting my toes in club-room — ramming them 

well down with the poker, at the same time thht 1 mended the fire with 
my own peculiar dexterity, acquired by forty year’s practice. Admira* 
ble ; Frank you and 1 always agree. You know what’s what as any one. 
Well, now that the subject is fresh in my head. I’ll go home and write 
down all 1 can remember about Miss O’Neill. Perhaps my friend North 
will put in the cleverest Magazine going, just to give the public memory a 
jng, and remind nine-tenths of the world that such things were. He will 
forgive*an old man’s garrulity ; for, if I remember rightly, he has an in- 
come in his leg himself, and almost as comely a frosty pow as 1 have. ” 
But before Idash inmedias res, I must make two needful observations. 
[Thus I begin, while seated in my own warm study, with my feet on a 
turkey rug.] The first is, that I have not the slightest intention of detract- 
ing from Miss Kemble’s fame. 1 do not mean to follow the poet’s reciptr 
for complementing ladies — 

* Wbo praises Lesbia’s form and feature. 

Must call her sister ugly creature.* 

Indeed I must needs be acquitted of any intent to institute odious com- 
parisons, by the simple fact, that I have never seen the charming Fanny, 
who is, 1 doubt not, from my judicious Frank’s account of her, a girl of 
great and unusual endowments. That she is generous and amiable, her 
coming forward in the way she has done, sufticiently testifies. May all 
success attend her virtuous efforts ! My second remqrk is,— that 1 dare 
say persons will be not a little surprised, that I, who must remember 
Fatiny’js aiin^in her best days, and men the mild decline of that more 
distant lun^aary, Mrs. Yates, should depart so much from the usual ha- 
bits of old men — the laudatores te?nporis acti, you know — ^as to rave, 
with ^ the fervour of youth, about an actress of yesterday. My dear rea* 
ders, (if I have any,) be it known to you, that 1 alwfys determined, even 
from my youth up, to avoid the common errors and follies of old men 
and I thank Heaven, thift I have been enabled to to fulfil my resolution* 
By thus retarding the senility of my mind, I have managed (1 must say) to 
escape the usual jests and jibes against old bachelors, and to establish 
myself an universal favourite am^lgst the young and the lively. Were I 
disposed to tell tales^ 1 coidd mention various proofs of my present po* 
p.ularity with pretty girls ; but sweet creatures, depend upon my ho* 
iiou|r~I will never betray you ! — Now, let me return to that which is 
immedUate/’ 

The first ter in which I saw Miss O’Neill, was Isabella, in the 
F&tal Idairriai^. She had already become popular, and drew crowds to 
jOie house ; sr ckstuiM^ace^ far against h»i, in my estimation, that 1 toofk 
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ny place m the front row of the pit, with a dogged resolution not to be 
imposed i^on and by no means to be hurried out of my critical compo^ 
sure by a start ora scream. Jlut from the moment that the enchantress 
entered in her sable robe, which so admirably set off the snowy whiteness 
of her skin — from the instant that she had made her first most graceful 
courtesy, 1 was a gone man. I felt that she was the true thing. Even 
as the first note" of a great singer livets the attention— even as a single 
touch from a master’s hand demands and satisfies the eye — so did Miss 
O’Neill’s first look and word take possession of ray heart and soul, and 
proclaim all her greatness. I never felt this with Mrs. Siddons. Her style 
addressed the intellect more exclusively. She was a great actress — but 
she was an actress. Miss O’Neill was a woman — a confiding, tender, 
passionate, love-inspiring woman ; yet not without dignity and grandeur 
too, and a proudly humble sense of what was due to her feminine majes- 
ty. It is not my intention to go through her performance of that dis- 
agreeable play, the Fatal Marriage, which her performance aloise could 
have rendered bearable, — or indeed to give any of her characters a regu- 
lar and critical consideration. I rather wish to impart to my reader some 
general notion of her merits, if he has been so unfortunate as never to 
have seen her, — or if he has, to recall them to his remembrance. Miss 
O’Neill, in face and figure, might be characterised by the epithet lovely. 
There was a harmony in her features, and in the proportions of her form, 
which was music to the mind. Had she been taller, she might have been 
a tragedy Queen — but she would not have been Miss O’Neill. Had she 
possessed a dark eye and beetling brow, she might have frowned ami 
scowled to the delight of the distant galleries ; but what would have be- 
come of her smile — of all the just gradations of feeling which dawned 
and melted away upon her fair cheek? 

I have always thought it a favourable circumstance that her counte- 
nance, when at lest, was not fixed and frozen into any marked expres- 
sion. This allowed of its taking the impress of all. Some faces seem pe- 
trified into fierceness by a glance at the Gorgon ; others appear always 
striving to repress a simper. Any ffialformation of the mouth, more espe- 
cially, will give an unfortunate eternity to some one, and tha^J generally 
not very agreeable expression. But Miss O’Neill’s face was wholly devoid 
of any professional o( pertinacious look. Her countenance was the sleep 
of feeling. When awakenet^ it was but the instrument of the internal 
agency : Passion moulded her delicate features to its own purposes, and 
Genius hallowed it as the interpreter of his meaning. The mouth — that 
wonderful organ ofintelligence, that distinguishing characteristic of huma- 
nity>~which requires not the aid of wor^s to confer upon it the gift of 
speech— that marvellous feature, whos^mq,table vitality baffles the pain- 
ter’s skill even more than the eye, common to all animated beings-— the 
mouth of Miss O’Neill was exceedingly bdhutiful. The lower lip just 
protruded enough to rescue it from that symptom of fatuity— its retreat 
— Some bee had stung it newly.” Her brow, as I sai(n>efore, was not 
marked enough for the beau-ideal of a tragic empress— I am glad^it 
was not. The manner in which her ^ad was set upon hej bust might 
li&ve chaUanged the art of Phidias* Nothing should possibly be mote de* 
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Void of funUilian the line f)-om the back of her head to hex ahouldei^ 
l^hen het'&ce was turned in profile. Her hand was beautiful^ atid her foot 
worthy of anch a hand. From this eii:qiiisite conformation, and from the 
ihlihd which dwelt within so fair a shrine, resulted a presiding grace, 
which modelled every gesture, and swayed every movement. Never, in 
the course of my long life, have I seen a being so graceful as Miss 
O’Neill— and I never expect to see one. Our actresses are, in general, 
aadly deficient in this particular. 1 remember, after being on the Conti- 
nent for some time, that, wheti 1 returned, «the women on our stage 
seemed to toss their arms like so many windmills in full sail. Miss 
O'Neill never displayed such starts and flings. 1 do not think that it was 
possible she could. Even had she been obliged to perform a saraband 
over the kitchen poker, she would have done it gracefully — she was 
grace even to the very tips of her fingers. I used to remark that she 
never grasped the arm of a lover or husband, as some ladies, whom f 
have s^n give a gripe like a hlacksmith's vice, but tenderly and delicate- 
ly. She laid her white fingers upon the arm of him whom she addressed 
in love or in supplication. Talk of Lady Hamilton's attitudes ! — I main- 
tain that a woman, who was no better than she should be, could not be 
innately and truly graceful. Miss O’Neill's attitudes might have afford- 
ed a gallery of statues for the court of virtue — or for the court of George 
IV. In Isabella, for instance, when the tiresome man (whose name f for- 
get) who warned her into matrimony, first proposes to take charge of her 
child — never shall I forget the expressive gesture with which she turned 
round to the boy, clasped him with one arm, and, with the other, gave an 
apparently involuntary movement of repulsion. In Mrs. Haller, again, 
when she sunk upon the floor, and, clasping her knees, let her head fall 
upon them, so that her wild-reverted tresse.s” hung as a veil before her 
too ancient statue could have afforded a finer model for the chisel. 

I scarcely know how it happened, but certain it is that Miss O’Neil 
toever excited that burst of popular feeling which Fanny Kemble seems to 
be now exciting. It is so easy to see, when persons praise any thing or 
any body, <rom being really pleasedT In such a case the sentence trip off 
the tongue iVithout reservation. Now, Miss O’Ne^ill was generally prais- 
ed with an if or a but. Some whiseacres went scr ^Eir as to discover, that 
lysbe had been Mrs. Siddons, she would have bc«rni a very flue actress. 
One cause of this comparative indiffeiencs to Miss O’Neill’s superlative 
merits, I think, may be Jfound in the peculiar aspect which folly has as- 
stifiied in our enlightened era. There is a great deal of cant abroad 
about deep passion,” an<h the human heart,” and thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears.” Now, the language of all species of cant is 
Vefy easily learned, it follows that the great proportion of fools who can 
do todAing else, adopt that ^hich happens to be most in vogue. Accord- 
ingly, bu^ ^s are stunned with vain babblings about green fields,” and 
dark tilt^ghts,” and I know not what. To hear the present generation 
talk, oiti^lirould imagine ^ that all the arcana of human nature had 
been iuid disgilwered, and made as easy as a, b, c. How Sophocles con- 
trived to. affijet the feditngs, or SHakspeare to get such an Odd insight 
iBito things^ must appear #iiiy»tery to the men of this generation, seeing 
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tfcat theories had not yet issued from the womb of time. Every 
one now ^days^ who can write a novel or a poem^ that shall set the 
young missps a weeping, is proiio&nced to be brimful of passion and 
profound reflection. IVuly this profundity is that of a slop-basin, the 
bottom of which you cannot see^ only tiecause it is so full of dregs. Ah ! 
Mr. North, the good old days of Pope and Dryden are passed away ! 
Depend upon it, could Paradise Lost now issue from Murray’s pres8» 
it would be pronounced — Such a work as it is by no means lese- 
majest^ in the court of criticism to pass over. A poem of some merits 
certainly — but by no means distinguished by that depth of feeling and 
intuitive insight into the human heart which distinguish the productions 
of the present day.” Do 1 exaggerate ? The Literary Gazette, which 
affirms that a drama by L. E. L. can only be compared to Shakspe^ire’s 
Komeo and Juliet, could not consistently write of such a work as Para* 
dise Lost in warmer terms than those I have imagined above. Of such 
critics one may say — 

** Their praise is censure, and their censure praise.” 

To these blind leaders of the blind. 1 attribute the half-and-half praise 
which was too often bestowed upon Miss O’Neill — by their influence I 
explain the phenomenon of her being so soon compounded with forgot- 
ten things.” Persons of this stamp (stupid fellows !) discovered that 
Miss O’Neill wanted genius — forsooth ! In the character of Juliet, 1 re- 
member that after the masquerade scene, when she had been eagerly en- 
quiring who Homeo is, just as she was preparing to quit the banquet- 
room, she turned round and stood as if lost in unutterable thought, with 
her eyes fixed upon the spot where Romeo had lately passed away from 
her sight ; as if her fancy reproduced his form in that very place; as if 
the ground, last hallowed by his footsteps, was dear to her as her heart’sr 
blood. Her rapt soul was sitting in her eyes” — her whole body 
spoke — then, with a deep, impatient sigh, she turned away, and cleared 
her brow for an encounter with this every-day world. Was not this 
genius ? Was it not genius of tl<0 first order ? And her acting was 
lull of such touches — not, as I can answer for, repeated night ' after night 
but V aried, and spriitging from the impulse of the moment. Such a power 
as this — of embodying the poet’s meaning — of actually creating new ideas 
as if the poet’s mantle bad descended on the player — does itself deserve the 
name of poetry. What a pity that its creations should be so evanescent~ 
dying with the tone or gesture that produced tbei& ! How much more nobly 
would critics be employed in noting down ^nd giving perpetuity to such fu- 
gitive graces, than in discovering wants an j imperfections, how much better 
would they deserve of the world, if they haq^ed down to posterity the true 
merits, instead of the faults, of an actor ! Wiseacres were for «ver 
complaining that Miss O’Neill could not act Queen Catherine and Lady 
Macbeth like Mrs. 8iddons. They never took the trouble to reflect that 
Mrs. Siddotis could not act Belvidera, Juliet, Mrs. Haller, like Miss O’Neill 
The powers of each were so essentially different, that world ought 
to have been thankful to have had two such. But, say the critics, the style 
oV Mrs. Siddons was a greater style than that^^f JMiss O’Neil* X deny iL 
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Miss O’NeiB not only had a wider mn^e than her predecessor but oftefT 
invaded her province. She could rise to grandeur — but Mrs. Sidaons could 
never melt to tenderness. 1 wish that^all persons, who imagine that a fair 
brow and a blue eye could never awe the soul as majestically as those of a 
darker complexion, had seen Miss O’ Neill’s look of oifended dignity, when 
Jaffier, in Venice Preserved, seems to doubt her power to keep the secret 
of his plots. 1 forget the exact words that Belvidera is speaking at die 
time, but she compares her lot with that of the wife of Brutus — For 
Brutus trusted her.” As she uttered the last sentence, her whole form 
seemed lifted from the earth by the spirit within. She could have made 
the world her footstool. Again, Mrs. Siddons lias been excelled, within 
my memory, in some of her hnesrt characters. The young and pert will 
laugh, perhaps, at an old man for asserting that Mrs. Yates was more 
completely the Lady Macbeth which Shakspeare drew — jet such is 
my opinion. To mention a single instance of superiority — in the sleep- 
walkings scene, Mrs. Siddons carefully deposited her candle on a table, 
and then proceeded to rub her hands for the imagined purpose of effacing 
the damned spot.” Now Mrs. Yates was the actual sleep-walker, 
hurried from her bed by a guilty conscience; — the quick and some- 
time vacillating step — the candle not laid aside, but carelessly held 
with flaring flame, while she wrung her hands together — the open and 
unwinking eye— all indicated the sleep of the body and the wakeful- 
ness of the soul. On the other hand, it may be safely asserted that 
Miss O’Neill has never been excelled in her own peculiar characters. 
Where a part precisely seems to fit the powers, the appearance, the very 
look and gesture of a performer, the ideal personage and the real become 
thenceforward identified, as it were, in the imagination. This is the case 
with Kean m Shylock — this was the case with Miss O’Neill in Juliet, 
When she first made her appearance, with her hair so simply knotted up, 
she looked scarce fifteen — sorrow seemed never to have come near her! 
She waited upon hei mother’s eye with tlie dutiful innocence of a child. 
Her laugh came from the heart — her step was buoyant. After she had 
beheld the arbiter of her destiny, and^ronounced the fatal words — My 
grave is like to be my marriage bed — you saw the infusion of a new 
principle into her character. She thencefoith displayed the thought- 
Rdnesa of a devoted being. The bliss of loving and of being loved, 
was ever present with her — but she knew that she was playing a deep 
and despera^ game. Sim had seen death from afar, and the shadow of 
his coming form visiblvMleepened around her spirit, even until the dark 
power himself enfolded her ip his mantle. 1 have mentioned the fine 
touch of nature with which Misi^O’Neill completed the masquerade scene 
—1 have, therefore, only , to a^d fiiat during its progress, her performance 
wae defightfid.' Her manner of receiving the guests, as they entered, was 
not ttel cf m actress/ldayirfg the graceful, but of a noble and high-bred 
girl, moflilg in het aecustomed sphere. It may seem to be small and 
trivial pmil^ to say, that she was exquisitely ladydike ; but, if the word 
its old chivalric sense, undebased by modem associa-^ 
tioiis, Inrdy the praise ts neither small nor trivial. In the balcony scene, 
almaccompltiked the aiScl|lt tank of making ^Juliet’s love-^the growth of 
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an b(Hir^appear natural probable* and withal modeet. There was an 
innate sense of delicacy gleaming through the fervour of her words like 
the tender pearly tint beneath the rsTdiant roioure of the opaL One did 
not feel that she should have been more strange/* The deep enthusiasm 
of her general manner was relieved aitd lightened by an occasional spor- 
tiveness. When she called back Romeo* after having dismissed him* 
nothing could be more sweetly conscious* more smilingly delicate* than 
the manner in which she pronounced the words*. 

“ 1 had forgot why 1 did call thee hsck.'^ 

It was one of those felicities which take the ear and heart by surprise-— 
inimitable — almost unrememberable. It was one of those wonderful effects 
in which the hnman voice triumphs — for what instrument could rival its 
soul-speaking inflections ? Nothing but the feeling of the moment cbuld 
have produced a tone and manner so perfectly consonant to the situation 
and the scene. It could never have been rehearsed. But what a vision 
rises before my inward eye of the timid* thoughtful* blushing *yet still 
dignified bride* whose passion* about to be hallowed by sacred rites* has 
trembled into a more intense* a deeper holiness ! Never has the cell of 
Friar Lawrence, even though angels may have looked down upon his ori- 
sons* been irradiated by a light so lovely. 

That eye, of most transparent light. 

Would almost xnalce a dungeon bright.*^ 

The vision passes like a dream. Juliet has heard that Romeo is ba*^ 
nished — she has parted from him* and though the wedded lovers* after 
tearing themselves away* have returned yet again and rushed into another 
and yet another embrace* still the irrevocable hour has divided them. I 
can see her now* determined to encounter all the nameless horrors of the 
vault* bidding good-night* it may be for the last time* to her unconscious 
mother. How^ solemnly* how prophetically* how drearily, falls that sad 
good-night upon the ear ! How different from the good-night which it 
was bliss to repeat* again and again* and bear repeated from a lover’s 

lips I . • 

Farewell ! — God knows if we shall meet again !** ^ 

This is the dirge to which that plaintive voice now wakes such melan- 
choly music. But J[ am not going to rehearse a tragedy* and 1 neither 
want to weep myself* nor to snake my reader weep. I shall therefore 
leave Juliet to swallow the potion* to w^ake in the tomb* and to consign 
herself to it for ever. The truth is, that 1 have\iot Mrs. Dykeses love of 
dying scenes represented on the stage. Tbo earlier portions of a tragedy 
always give me the most pleasure* and appear to me to display a perfor- 
tncr’s powers most truly. The delicate* gijidhtions of human* feeUhg are 
a far higher test of ability than the screaming and daggering* atkd^atb- 
rattling, all of which I would banish to the Itospital. In this one respect* 
at least* the French stage is more civilized tfianours. I have only one, more 
observation to make on the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. As it is now 
acted* Romeo’s love for Rosalind is entirely omitted * Realise; in good 
troth* his inconstancy, as the turtle-doves call it* would shock our most 
sentimental sensibilities. It been pi:oiioijHlGad a blemish eveikby 
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fliithoiriti^Jl. So^ rre know, it aeetns, more of the biifnai^ heart than 
Shakspeare ! Is it probable or possible that such a character as that of 
Rbmeo could have never felt the passion of love, till he saw Juliet? Has 
not ever5r imaginative^ and passionate nature^ whether male or female, 
been compelled by the strong necessity of loving,” to deck some idol 
in the niches of its own creation, before the true deity of its worship has 
appeared ? 1 knoVF somellung of these things, Mr. North, though I 
£im an old bachelor, and 1 pronounce that no one ever fell truly in love 
at three-and-twenty, who had not had many IcWes since he was fifteen. 
I dare say .that neitiher you nor [ have remained in the blessed state 
irom not knowing what love is. Fbti, I bear are about to prove to 
the world, that you have no insuperable objections to matrimony. 1 
vow, I will dance at your wedding, and choose the youngest and prettiest 
girl in the room. Who knows but that my turn ipay come next? — 
No, no ! Shakspeare never soared more nobly above the dull marshes 
of conftnon-place, than when he broke up the ground of Romeo’s heart 
to receive the celestial plant of love by the plough-share of Miss Rosa* 
lind’s eye, and fertilized it by love-sick tears from his own. 

1 have been more particular in my notice of Miss O^Neill’s perform- 
ance of Juliet; both because I think it was her finest character, and 
because it is that which, as acted by Miss Kemble, is now exciting the 
fever of the toTO. 1 now return to the question, Is the style of Mrs. 
Siddona a finer style than that of Miss O’Neill ?” Mrs. Siddons was 
unrivalled in the representation of the more terrible passions — such as 
ambition, hatred, revenge, &c. Now, are these passions more noble 
in their essence than love, pity, sorrow, and the other milder feelings ? 
1 think not. The first are all selfish in their origin and end ; their con- 
flicts are great, but their results are mean. The last are not only noble 
but ennobling. As a great poet of our own day observes : — • 

“ A potent wand does sorrow wield; 

» * • 

Kepentance is a tender sprite. 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 

Tis lodg’d within her silent tear.” 

WORDSWOKTB. 

And the same great poet affirms that he can desire no loftier destiny, 

** If he along that lowly way, ^ 

With sympathetic heart, may stray. 

And with soul of power.” 

Now Miss O'Neill «wiy be said to move along the way of real life with 
a soul of power,— -nay more, s^e threw an imaginative influence over the 
way of common life. If 1 niay^be allowed the use of that much abused 
figfire^antithesis, sW idealized the real, and realized the ideal. Her 
love was heroic,-^her pityt was as the dew from heaven, — her sorrow, 
though Ihe korrow of a mortal. 

Was bright 

Bomethiog of an angel’s light.” 

Ambition, revenge, deal in lofty phrases, and marked expressions 
4^ countenan^ ; bvii there notbiDg of this sort to bolster out the mililer 
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called)* pftiisions. A heart and soul and plastic features are all that 
tlwse last have to depend upon. As therefore the difficulties, in tliia 
kind are greater, so ought success A be attended with a greater triumph. 
Mrs. Siddons, 1 should say, possessed dramatic talent in the highest 
degree,— the palm of genius 1 shoulcf award to Miss O'Neill. In real 
feeling of the character which she represented, I must think that Miss 
O'Neill far transcended Mrs. Siddons. Stationed behind the scenes, I 
have watched the latter as she left the stage, after a wondrous burst of 
dramatic power, — I have^een her arms fall composedly bv her side, her 
iace pass in one instant from the extreme of expression to her common 
look. The wings of the stage once passed, she was no longer Belvidera, 
or Mrs. Beverly— but Mrs. Siddons. I have observed Miss O'Neill, 
in similar circumstances, retaining the impress of the passion which had 
really entered into her heart. There can be no doubt but that she wept 

real tears. I have her own authority for it. Professor L my 

very dear friend, and old school-fellow, who resides at Cambrid^, told 
me that when Miss O'Neill visited that university, and acted at the 
Barnwell theatre, he asked her whether it was true that she really shed 
tears during the performance of affecting parts. She acknowledged that 
she did. But you must not think, (she continued,) that su<*h tears are 
painful. They are rendered pleasing by the consciousness of fiction, 
'rhey are such as one would shed in reading a pathetic story. More- 
over, the strong state of excitement naturally brought on by per- 
forming— the applause— the tears of those around me, — all conspire to 
elevate me, and to draw such tears from my eyes as all great emotions 
are calculated to produce. Were they such tears as guilt or agony really 
shed, 1 must have been dead long ago.^' Now I ask you, Mr. North, 
did not this explanation shew at once genius and good sense, — genius to 
feel, good sense to disclaim more feeling than was natural, or indeed 
possible? Rousseau wept thus over the sorrows of his own Heloise. We 
more often hear of, than see heroines, whose beauty is improved by cry- 
ing, and instead of saying with Tommy Moore, 

** You look so lovely in your tears, 

That 1 must bid you shed them still,” 

J should be disposed^to addre.ss my mistress, w’ere she much given to the 
melting mood, in the following distich — 

** Yon look so frightful in your tears. 

That I must bog you’ll take a pill N 

videlicet^ to get rid of the bine devils. B^^t Miss O’Neill really did look 
lovely in her tears. In the character of «Mr.s. Haller, she reminded me 
(1 hope it is not spoken irreverently) *of Jhat beautiful exclamation in 
Holy Writ — Oh! that ray head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night !’• To use an old simile, she 
looked like a lily bent beneath a thunder-shower. Tears were her rest, 
her food, her luxury — ^she was steeped in tears. Yet she did not, after 
the old tragedy custom, brandish her pocket-handkerchief in the face of 
the audience. She did not get it ready as if she were pumping up Ler 
tears by some nice hydraulic calculation— bi^t, with a. tremblings and 
sometimes, a hurried hand, she felt for it, and drew it fortbj and seemed 
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to strive rather to hide than to display her gushing grief. ^ The BceM> 
in which she restores the fewels to her husband, was almost too heatt- 
rending to be contemplated. It pressed upon the senses with the con- 
viction of reality. Her Mrs. Ha^er, in particular, and, indeed, all her 
characters, in general, possessed the rare merit of an unbroken unity of 
design. As, in a perfect pictare, every accessory is harmonized by the 
master’s hand so as to produce one great result — aa every part lends to- 
wards the effect of the whole-^^w, in Miss O’Neill’s acting, every ray of 
genius was but a compoloent part of one refulgent orb. She did not 
strain after insulated graces, or sarprising exhibitions of momentary 
power — neither was any portion of her part hurried over, or even carc^ 
iessly touched, as if it were insignificant. She did not appear to be 
husbanding her strength for one ranting speech, or a few starts and 
screams. From the beginning to the end she was the being she repre- 
sented. Not sometimes only, but continually, she was agitated by the 
same fears, awakened by the same hopes, impelled by the same motives 
of action— as might be supposed to influence the. character which she de- 
lineated. This continuity of feeling was marvellously evident in the ex- 
pression of her countenance. I remember being particularly struck with 
this, in her representation of Mrs. Oakley in the Jealous Wife. While 
conversing on indifferent subjects— while apparently rambling from the 
main plot of tlie piece — there was always an air of anxiety — a wandering 
of the eye^a slight abstraction — which indicated that there was an under- 
current of more important thought. ‘ In society, as well as in solitude, 
she was still the uneasy jealous wife- Miss O’Neill’s performance of this 
very character sufficiently refuted the invidious assertion that she did not 
succeed in comedy. When I speak of comedy, I must be understood to 
tbe drama of real and cvcry-day life, in distinction to the drama 
of ideal and heroic life. As there has been much misapprehension on this 
point, I will explain myself more particularly. The word comedy, accord- 
ing to its Greek derivation, merely signifies something sung, or chanted. 
Dante used it in this sense, when he gave a name to his immortal 
poem. When dramatic performances, were no longer accompanied by 
the chorus, the sense of the word became more restricted ; and, perhaps 
from some association of a lighter kind, with the idea of a musical 
accompaniment, it at length was used in distinctirn to the loftier and 
severer style of the dramatic muse. But, s-s men love the widest possible 
extremes of distinction ^tween one thing and another, comedy was, by 
degree8> so far arrested ^from its primitive signification as to be the sym- 
bol of sometfaiitg highly ludtcreus If we take the word in this latter sense 
I must own that I should have -been sorry had Miss O’Neill excelled in 
the eomtc department of her art. , Old humorists, young coxcombs, old, 
virgins smitten by the tender passion, arc all the fitting dramatis, per- 
sosuB of this kind of comedy— not so young and beautiful girlsv Playful 
the sweet matures may be, sportive as the first breeze in May — but comic 
they must tiot 1^. Only consider for a moment whether, in real life, 
tlje d^^hing; intrigning, repartee-making young ladies are to be tolera- 
ted ? Wh|^ then, shonld we admire them on the stage ? - Could a gjrl 
who turned bar-maid to got a husband, or who pretended to be an idiot 
- lo escape one— could a widow, full of her jokes, or a wife full of pk>ts>^ 
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(Heaveil gr^tMrs. Gentle be neither one nor the other!) ever pre- 
tend to more than a watering-place respectability ? For, Miss O’Neill to 
have romped ^through the Homp, fettled through, the Widow Cheer- 
ly^ or simpered a-la>chambermaid through Mias Hardcastle^ would to me 
have been profanation. But there is another kind of comedy^ called 
genteeL 1 hate the term, but let it pass — in which the principal female 
character may have all tlm liveliness of real talent, combined with the re- 
finement of real feeling, and may be high-minded, yet (to use your own 
words, Mr. North, for 1 cannot find better,) earnestly and keenly alive 
to all the cheerful and pleasant humanities and chanties of this every- 
day sublunary world of ours.** In such characters as these Miss O’Neill 
was herself, and was, therefore, admirable. Had she made a good 
romp, she would have been Miss O’Neill no longer. Do not, therefore, 
ye dear dramatic critics, insist upon finding an intellectual turtle, (com- 
bining all tastes of fish, flesh and fowl,) in every, or in any great act- 
ress that may be thrown upon our bank and shoal of time.** — ^ But, 
bless me, all this time you have said nothing about that essential article 
— the voice !** Not expressly, Mr. Pinchbeck ; but can you not gather 
from the flowers of my discourse the honey of a voice rich as hybla, pow- 
erful as I^cryma Christi, piercing as Gbampaigne, tender as May-dew ? 
No ; you cannot, for you are only a drone, and never gathered any 
honey in your life, and have nothing of the bee about you, but the sting. 
1 must now, my patient brethren, bring my discourse to a finish,’* as 
the parson said, after having divided his sermon into sixty-three heads, 
all of which he touched upon in the course of the evening. Farewell, 
my patient readers, and farewell Mr. North. Should I have pleased 
you, you may, perhaps, hear from me again, for I must tell you, that, 
although 1 once contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine, I cannot find 
in my heart to prefer it to Blackwood’s — another striking instance of 
my freedom from all old prejudices ! You must allow me to conclude 
with a Sonnet, which an ingenious young friend of mine has indited to 
the memory of Miss O’Neill. It is too much in the modern style to 
please me, who am of opinion that dtl good writing expired with the 
last generation. However, as the thoughts are tolerable, it may go 
down now-a-days. 


SONNET, TO THE SOMETIME MfSS o’NEXLL. 

Shakspeare’s own Juliet ! oft 1 vainly try^ 

To pierce the mystery of thy two-fold liVe ; 

Once thou didst shake all hearts with passionate strife. 
Once thou werl ever in the pub1i|B*!eye, 

And not a smile of thine, or murmue’d si^rh. 

But waked a thousand plaudits, and was rife 
With potent magic. Wow, thou art i^ife — 

And round thee dwells a calm reality. 

Men speak of thee as dead — thy glory scan 
As of a wonder thou hath past away ; 

And yet thou see’st the household light of 4ay, 

And human hopes and fears thy being ! 

Oh ! thou, who art to other souls a gleam 
Of Fancy, art thou tc tbyaeif a dream 
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[FKOH THB EOINBinMiH UTltRARV JOURNAIi, NO. 47.] 

On the morning ,of the 30th Augiiet, 1696, just as the sun began to 
tinge the dark and bloodnstained battlement of Namur, a detachment 
of Mackay > Scottish regiment made their rounds, relieving the last nighU 
sentinels, and piacitig those of the morning. As soon as the party return* 
ed to their qiia^rs^ and relaxed from the formalities of military disci* 
plirie^ their leader, a. tall, muscular man, of about middle age, with a 
keen eye and manly features, though swarthy and embrowned with toil, 
and wearing ah expression but little akin to the gentle or the amiable, 
movedato an angle of the bastion^ and, leaning on his spontoon, fixed 
an anxious gaze on the rising snn. . While he remained in this position, 
he was approached by another officer, who, slapping him roughly on the 
shoulder, accosted hmi in these words, — What, Monteith ! are you in 
a musing .mood ? Pray* I^t me have the benefit of your morning me* 
ditations.^ — Sir said Monteith,^ turning hastily round, — Oh ! 'fcis 
you Keppel. What thkik you of this morning*?” — Why, tliat it will 
a glorious day far some*; and for you and me, 1 hope, among others. 
Do you /know that the Elector of Bavaria purposes a general assault 
to-day “ I might guess as mneb| from the preparations' g<>itig on. 
Welh would it were to-morrow Sure you are not afraid, Mon* 
teith?^— Afraid ! It is not worth while to quarrel at present ; but 
methinks you, KeppeL might have spared that word. There are not 
many men who might utter it and live.” — Nay, I meant no offence . 
yet permit me to say, that your, words and manner are strangely at 
Variance with your usual bearing on a batllc-morn.” — " Perhaps so,” re- 
plied Monteith ; and, but that voiir English prejudices will refuse 
assent, it might be accounted for. That sun will rise to-morrow with 
equal .powek’ and splendour, gilding this earth’s murky vapours, but 1 
shall not, behold his glory. — Now, do tell me some soothful narrative 
bt 11.;: second-sighted Seer,” said Keppel ; 1 premise to do my best to 

bgjIeVe it. At any rate, I will not laugh outright, 1 assure you,” — fear 
not ' ft is no matter to excite mirth , and, in truth, 1 feel at present 
strangely iucjined to oe communicative. Besides, I have a request to 
make.; anil 1 m^y as well eio something to induce you to grant it.” — 
That I readily will, if in my power,” replied Keppel. So, proceed 
with yottt story, if you pleose.” — Listen attentively, then — and be at 
once'my^&lf^ and nay last confident. 

Shortly after battle of Bothwell Bridge, I joined the troop com- 
mahdi^ by IrVine of Bombaw ; and gloriously did we scour the country, 
hnnti^ Ine rel^el Covenanters, and acting our pleasure upon man, 
weqmiiit an4 eliilidh person and property, d was then but young, and, 

* fer a tiiUe^ ratter witnessed than acted in the wild and exciting commis- 
which we so amply disch^ged. But use is all in all Ere hs^f a 
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dozen yea |0 had sped their rounds I was one of the prettiest men in the 
troop at every thing. It was in the autumn ''of as 1 too well remeip- 

ber, that we were engaged in beating up the haunts of the , Coy eiiantera 
on the skirts of Galloway and Ayrshire. A deep mist, Which cqvered the 
moors thick as a shroud— friendly at thnes to the Whig8> Jmt, in the pre- 
sent instance, to their foe — concealed our approach, till we Were close upon 
a numerous conventicle. We hailed and bade them' stand ; but, trusting 
to their mosses and glens, they scattered and fied. We pursued in vari- 
ous directions, pressing Imrd upon the fugitives. In spite of several mo- 
rasses which I had to skirt, and difficult glens to thread, being well 
mounted, I gained rapidly on a young mountaineer, who, 6nding escape 
by flight impossible, bent his course to a house at a short distance, as ho- 
ping for shelter there, like a hare to her form. I shouted to him to stand ; 
he ran on. Again I hailed him ; but he heeded not When, dreading 
to lose all trace of him, should he gain the house, I fired. The bullet 
took effect. He fell, and his heart’s blood gushed on bis father^ thresh- 
old. Just at that instant an aged woman, alarmed by the gallop of my 
horse, and the report of the pistol, rushed to the door, and, stumbling, 
fell upon the body of her dying son. She raised his drooping head upon 
her knee, kissed his bloody brow, and screamed aloud, ^ Oh ! God of the 
widow and the fatherless ! have mercy on me !’ One ghastly, convulsive 
shudder shook all her nerves, and the next moment they were calm as the 
steel of my sword ; then raising her pale and shrivelled countenance, every 
feature of which was fixed in the calm, unearthly earnestness of utter despair 
or perfect resignation, she addressed me, every word falling distinct and 
piercing on my ear like dropping musketry, — ^And hastthou this day made 
me . a widowed childless mother Hast thou shed the precious blood of 
this young servant of Jehovah ? And canst thou hope that thy lot will be 
one of unmingled happiness ? Go ! red-handed persecutor ! Follow thine 
evil way ! But hear one message of truth from a feeble and unworthy 
tongue. Remorse like a blood-hound, shall dog thy steps ; and the ser- 
pent of evil conscience shall coil around thy heart. From this hour, thou 
shalt never know peace. Thou shalt seek death, and long to meet it as a 
friend ; but it shall flee thee : And when thou shalt begin to love life, and 
dread death, then shall thine enemy come upon thee ; and thou shalt not 
escape. Hence to ^hy bloody comrades, thou second Cain ! thou accur- 
sed and banished from the face of Heaven and of mercy !’ — ^ Foul hag!’ 
I exclaimed^ * it would take little to make me sdjid thee to join thy psalm- 
singing offspring!’ — ^ Well do I know that thou wouldst if thou wert 
permitted I’ replied she. ^ But go thy Vay, and bethink thee how thou 
wilt answer to thy Creator for this mfy^Aing’s work 1’ And, ceasing to 
regard me, she stooped her head over the Head body of her son. I could 
endure no more, but wheeled round, and gallf^ped off to join ray companionif. 

From that hour, 1 felt myself a doomed and miserable man. In 
vain did I attempt to banish from my mind the deed 1 had done, andl 
the words I had heard. In the midst of mirth and revelry, the dying 
groan of the youth, and the words of doom spoken by his mother, rung 
for ever in my ears, converting the festal board to a scene of carnage 
and horror, till the very wine-cup seemed to fS>am over with hot-bubbling 
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I Joire. Oncel tried— lauj^h, if you tried to pray ; botQhe cloltel 

ocka of the dying man^ and the earnejt g^ze of tbe aouUstricken mother^ 
eame bf^ht me and Heaven^ — my lip faltered — my breath stopped 
•i^tny vety soid stood stfll'; for I luiew that my victims were in Paradise 
hndbow cuuld I think of happiness — 1, their murderer, — in one common 
. h(6^e vvith them ? Despair took possession of my whole being* 1 rushed 
Tdluniarily to the centre of every 'de&cHiebt peril, in hopes to find an end 
fo my misery. Yourself can bear me witness that 1 nave ever been the 
first to meet,' the last to retire from danger. Often when I heard the bat* 
tle^sighal given^ and when I passed the trench or stormed the breach, in 
front of my troop, it was less to gain applause and promotion, than to pro* 
soke the encounter of death. all in vain, i was aoomednot todie, 

whil4 1 longed for death. And now 

** Welli by your own account, you run no manner-of risk, and at tho 
same are proceeding on a rapid career of military success,” said 

Keppel 5 and, for my life, I cannot see why that should afflict you, 
stipposing itall perfectly true.^’ 

fiecansc you have nofyct heard the whole. But listen afew minutes 
longer. During last winter, our division, as you know, was quartered in 
Brussels, and was very Iriiidly entertained by the wealthy and good* 
natured Flemings. ‘Utterly tired of tbe heartless dissipation of life 
in a camp, I endeavoured to m&ke myself agreeable to my laiid* 
lord, that 1 might obtain a more intimate admission into his family 
circle. To this i was the more incited, that 1 expected some pleasure in 
the society of his daughter. In ail I succeeded to my wisii. 1 became 
quite a iavourite witU^he old man, and procured ready access to tbe coni* 
panyof his child. But I was sufiicieiitly piqued to find, that, in spite of all 
my gallantly, 1 could not learn whether 1 had made any impression upon 
ikf heart of the laughing Fanchcn. What peace and playful toying 
CQtilcl Uot accomplish, war and sorrow did. W e wera callea out of winter* 
quarters, to commence what was anticipated to be a bloody campaign. 
1 obtained an interview to take a vong and doubtful farewell. In my 
arms the weeping girl owned her love, and pledged her hand, should 1 
survive to return once more to Brussels. Keppel, I am a doomed man ; 
an:#^nny doom is about to be accomplished I Formerly I wished to die; 
but il<^ath fled me. Now 1 wish to live ; i^pd death^\vill come upon met 
I know ] shall never more see Brussels, nor my lovely little Fleming, 
Wiitvthott carty her m/ last farewell; and tell her to forget a man who 
was Unworthy of her love — wjjose destiny drove him to love, and be be* 
loved, that he might experience Jthe worst of human wretchedness ? You’ll 
dd this for me, Keppel?” < 

If I ttiyseff survive^ I will. But this is some delusion-^ome strong 
dt^am, I trust it will not ul>nerve your arm in the moment of tbe storm.’* 
No ! I may die^mt/sf die ; but it shall be in front of my troop, or in 
the middle of Wach. Yet how I long to escape this doom t 1 have 
Iowa ienougb of glory ; .1 despise pillage and wealth ; but I feel my very 
hearti^ti'ings shrink from the now-terrible idea of final dissolution, t^h! 

the fataSi' hour were past, or that I had still my former eagernesf ta 
'lijiiiii.l Keppel^ if 1 dared/ 1 would to*day own myself a coward I’* 
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said Keppel, my qnarters. The air faai 
made you aguish. The cold fit will yield to a cup of as generous Rhine* 
wine as ever was drunk on the banks of the Sarnbre/* Monteith consent* 
ed» and the two moved off to partake of the stimulating and substantial 
comforts of a soldier's breakfast in the Netherlands. 

It was between one and two in the afternoon. An unusual stillness reign* 
led in the lines of the besiegers. The garrison remained equally 
as watching, in deep suspense, on what point the storm portended by 
this terrible calm^ would' burst A single piece of artillery was dis* 
charged. Instantly a body of grenadiers rushed from the intrenchmenU, 
struggled over masses o£ ruins, and mounted th^ breach. The shock 
was dreadful. Man strove with.tnan, and blow succeeded to blov^ with 
fierce and breathless^ energy. The English reached the summit, butVere 
almost immediately beaten back, leaving numbers of their bravest gro* 
veiling among blackened fragments, I'hair lead(»r, Lord.Ciitts, had him* 
self received a dangerous wound in the head ; but disregarmng it, he 
selected two hundred men from' Mackay's regiment, and putting them 
under the command of Lieutenants Cockle and Monteith, sent them to 
restore the fortunes of the assault. Their charge was irresistible. Led 
on by Monteith. who displayed a^wild and frantic despetation, rather than 
bravery, they broke through, all impediments, drpve the French from the 
covered way, st^ized on one of the batteries and turned the cannon against 
the enemy, enable tliem to maintain this advantage, they were rein- 
forced by parties fronv other divisions. Keppel, ailvancing in one of 
those parties, discovered tlie mangled form of his friend Monteith, lying 
on heaps of the enemy on the very summit of the captured battery. He 
attempted to raise the seemingly lifeless body. Monteith opened bis 
eyes, — ^^Save me !” he cried j save me ! 1 will not die ! 1 dare not— 1 
must not die V* 

It were too horrid to specify the ghastly nature of the mortal wounds 
which had torn and disfiguied his frame. To live was impossible. Yet Kep* 
pel strove to render him some assistance, were it but to sooth his p^irting 
spirit. Again he opened his glazing eyes, — I will lesist thee to the 
last !** he cried, in.a raving delirium. I killed him but in the discharge 
of my duty. What worse was I than others? Poor consolation nowj 
The doom — the doom! I janiiot — dare not — must not— mi// noi die !” 
And while the vain words were gurgling in his throat, his head sunk 
back on the body of a slaughtered foe, and bis unwilling spirit forsook 
his shattered carcass. 
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[frou the new monthly magazine, no. cix.] 

At the death of Peter the Great, the power of Menzikoff increased. 
Ckl^erine I. who owed her eleviittoii to the throne to the intrigues of 
that minister^ retained him in that high situation to the day of her death. 
In her last will, she desired that Peter II. might be united to MenzikofTs 
daughter — a proof of the ascendency of th# favourite over Catherine, 
and of the gratitude of the Empress. The intrigues, the despotism, the 
arrogance, and the disrespectful character of Menzikoff towards the 
young Emperor, changed the fortune of himself and daughter, and 
hurled him from his envied greatness to the depth of misery"^. 

Prince Dolgorouki and Count Ostefmann were the implacable ene- 
mies of^the minister. The former united to excessive dissimulation a 
power to please and to be admired. Ostermann had differed with the 
minister in the Senate, and apparently lived a retired life from public 
business.' Menzikoff had taken the Emperor to Peterhoff to hunt-— an 
amusement to which he was attached. Although this was the ostensible 
cause, yet there can be little doubt that keeping the Czar under his im- 
mediate observation was the actual reason. Count Ostermann seized 
the moment as favourable to hb plot, which was made known to some 
of the Senate, and of the senior officers of the different regiments in 
the capital. All were agreed, and Dolgorouki and his son (the favourite 
and Gompaiiiou of the Emperor,) were fixed upon as the agents. Dol- 
gorouki was promised that his daughter should be the Empress, to the 
exclusion of MenzikofTs } and was farther Battered, when they recalled 
to his memory his descent from the Wolodimers. 

The Emperor had frequently complained to his young companion of 
the tyranny of his minister, and his wish, had lie the poweV, to escape 
from his vigilance. One night, Ostermann contrived that the Senate 
should assemble on some trivial biisiifess. Menzikoff was . in bed, and 
the Emperor and his retinue at Peterhoff, asleep. Tba young Dolgo- 
rouki seized the moment and awoke the Emperor, ae plot was disco- 
vered to him, he diessed himself hastily, and, escaping from the window 
with his friend, and having traversed the dark avenues of the garden, 
he found at the ^ate Ostermann, and some of the nobility, with their 
equipages. The BmperGr was conveyed first to the Senate, and after- 
wards to St. Petersburgh. , 

At the usual hour, when the ^attendants were accustomed to awake 
the Czar, his escape was dijeotered, and Menzikoff at once saw the 
daDjj|;er which awaited him : he remained some time in suspense, but, 
eoniitittg on the asidstance ^ his numerous friends, hastily departed for 
the capital, meditating the most signal vengeance on his enemies ; but 
precEutiohs i^re too well taken and his downful certain. On present- 
ing hiinself at the |miace, he found the guard changed, and the garrison 
un^r arms. He was repulsed from the entrance with threats and in- 
solence’; andf finding all at^mpts vain to gain an interview with tffe 
** Memoires de Manstein* - 
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Emperor^ fte retired to his own dwelling. He now no longer found the 
. crowd of courtiers anxious to be ^oticed^ or grateful for the slightest 
recognition. He walked unattended to his palace^ which was surround* 
ed by troops the instant he entered^ He was arrested by the officer 
in command^ and desired to depart the next day for his residence at 
Renneburg^ a large estate, and fortified, belonging to McnzikofiP, and 
distant about one thousand versts from St. Petersburgh. This order ex- 
tinguished the last ray of hope, and he saw instantly his future ruin ; Ire 
is said to have remarked ; — ‘‘ I have committed great crimes, but it is 
for the Emperor alone to punish These words excited some sus- 

picion relative to the death of Catherine. 

Menzikoff was allowed a considerable favour ; he was permitted to 
carry with him his most valuable effects, and to be accompanied by as 
many servants as he thought proper to command. On the noon of the 
following day he departed : it is asserted he chose that hour in hopes 
the feelings of the people might be excited in his favour, andTthat the 
Emperor might still be induced to pardon him. He made a foolish and 
pompous display, more in the character of a minister in favour, than 
an exiled prince. His family, with himself, were sealed in the most 
brilliant of his state carriages ; his numerous other vehicles, the bag- 
gage, servants, horses, &c. formed a grand corttge. He even affected 
to notice, the people as he passed ; and if in the crowd he saw one with 
whom he had been personally acquainted, he called him by name, and 
wished him adieu. This pompous display was, by Menzikoff's enemies, 
painted to the Emperor as braving him to the last, and a proof that the 
exiled prince was the ambitious man whom nothing could humiliate : 
these remarks, added to the personal hatred of the Emperor, had the 
desired effect. A detachment of troops was instantly sent to deprive 
him of the honours which had been granted by bis own and foreign 
sovereigns. On obeying this order, Menzikoff became a new noian — ^he 
relinquished his vanity and ambition with his stars and ribbons. ^ Yes ; 
take,’’ said he te the officer, taka these witnesses of my foolish vanity, 
they are ail in this box ; 1 thought I should not have been allowed to 
retain them ; but 1 ought to have borne them on my person, and then 
the humiliation woul^ have been more complete.” The disgrace ended 
not here. The exile and his family were made to alight from the splen- 
did carriage, and enter into separate and more humble vehicles, sent 
for the purpose. ^ I am prepared for all,” said Menzikoff ; " execute 
your orders strictly ; the more you deprive me of, the less uneasiness wiH 
remain.” His new vehicle was a covered kabitka, and the same con- 
veyances awaited his family. His own carriages were all sent back to 
St. Petersburgh, and he continued his journey without having the solace 
of his wife, or the conversation of his son sand daughters. Whenever 
chance gave him an instant’s opportunity of conversing with them, he 
exhorted them to be firm of heart, and to bear the storm without shrink- 
ing. Religion knd philosophy animated his words, and they were not 
spoken in vain. ^ 


* Cbantreau, vol. ii .9 
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He arrived, without any other molestation^ at Renneburg ;rbttt scares^ 
ly bad he begun to make preparations for his new life, when an order 
arriyed that he should repair to Yakewski, in Siberia, his residence at 
Renaeborg being considered too close to the capital His future de« 
stination was about StlOd versts Iront ,St. Petersburgh* Eight servants 
only were allowed to accompany him ; and before he left his estate, he 
was made to relinquish the clothes be wore and fo assume the garb of 
a Russian peasant His wife and children shared the same fate^ their 
l^ress bein^ a coarse woollen kown okh a sheep*skin cap. 

I1ie Princess Menzikoff being very delicate, and having been accuse 
tomed to ail the luxury of the great and opulent, soon gave way to misery 
and fatigue, and died near Kasan. Her husband exhorted her to meet 
ber*fate with calmness and resignation, and she died in his arms. Men^ 
zikoff perfonqed the last sad duties ; he dug the grave himself, and with 
his own hands deposited the body. His guards did not allow him much 
time to bedew with tears the grave of one to whom he had been long sin# 
cerely and affectionately attacfied; he was hurried ft om the tomb, and 
forced to eontt.aie his journey to Tobolski. Here the news of his approach 
bad been long known, and the streets were crowded to see the man who had 
eiuled most of the inhabitants of the city, and before whom the destiny of 
Russia had so lately bowed« 

On entering 'fobolski, he saw two Russian noblemen whom he had sen#* 
fenced' to exile $ they reproached and hooted him as he passed. To one 
he said, Your reproaches are Just, 1 have merited them ; »nd now is 
your moment to satisfy your hatred ; but you can wreak no other tenge* 
ance in the fallen state to which I am reduced. 1 sacrificed you to my 
political views because your honour and your character disturbed me/’ 
To the other he said, I knew not that you were in Siberia ; do not 
impute your present misfortune to me. I often asked why I no longer 
saw you, and received only vague and unsatisfactory answers : being 
too much occupied with public business, I neglected that of individuals ; 
some secret enemy of yours must^jthen have procured the order ; if, 
however, the abuse of me will satisfy you, do it to the .dtmbst of your 
wish*’^ A man rushing tlirough tlie crowd, covered Men/.ikoff and his 
daughters with mud, which he threw with his greatest strength. On 
me,” said Menzikoff, heap your d^irt and four reproaches ! on 
me ujone-- -those poor creatures have never injured you I” 

Th^ Governor, by desire of the Emperor, sent Menzikoff five hundred 
tiib^s filftrthe relief of his family — the last mark of Imperial remembratica 
he 0rer was destined t6 receive : he obtained permission to employ it in 
tihi^jpiirchase of those articles whic^^N might conduce to his ultimate comfoit^ 
mr hhevtate in some degree Itis future miserable exile. 'J'his precaution 
waAflfgqmpted by^ the wants of his children ; for himself he bad few ; he 
liad^Vea%ned himself with perfect content into the hands of that Being 
whmxi^ when in affluence, he bad neglected or forgotten ; his own misfor* 
tttues, he bPiW with fortitude, but it drew tears of anguish and repentance 
ft6m Wh^att, when he surveyed the misery^ his ambiiion and tyranny had 
entailed on Uis fisuiiUy* 
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bsftchets, artirles requisite to clear the groiin salted pro\is{ons» 
ifeds> &c. were procured; the^urplus money he desired might be 
ilistributed amongst the poor. The time destined lor his stay at 
Tobolsk! being expired^ he onee more continued his journey. His 
vehicle was, by a refinement of cruelty, changed to an open car drawn 
by one horse, and aometimes by dogs. Five long months passed 
before he reached Yakowski, and during this period he was ex- 
posed to the indemency of the weather, in a climate exceedingly cold, 
and where the ground is* seldom free from snow. Those can best feel 
for the suffering of the exile, who have themselves passed days and nights 
in sledges, where the dull monotony of the scenery never changed, and 
where all that meets the eye is everlasting snow, or thick woods of 
deep-coloiire 1 pine, thtoiigh which the wind howls as if in response 
to its wild inhabitants. Men 2 ikoff*s health was unimpaired by cold 
and fatigue, aud his family boie the journey with apparent health and 
vigour. . . ' . * . 

A few days previous to his arrival, a circumstance occured which 
recalled all his former power aud grandeur, and caused the liveliest 
emotions of grief and distress, lie had alighted with his family in the 
cottage of a Siberian peasant, one of those small and miserable log-hute 
which admit sufficient light to make darkness and wretchedness visi« 
ble, when an officer, whom he instantly knew, entered the hut. This 
officer was returning from Kamskatcha, where he had been sent during 
the reign of Peter the Great with a commission relative to the disco* 
veries which Captain Behring was to attempt. The officer had served 
under Mensikoff, who now called him by his name. Astonished to find 
himself known in so distant a country and so retired a spot, he asked 
who it was that addressed him and who knew him? I am Alexan- 
der,” said the exile ; I was not long ago the Prince Menzikofil” 
The officer could scarcely credit the assertion ; he had left him tn power 
aud affluence, and the first subject of the state ; it appeared more pro- 
bably the raving of some insane peasant, than the actual person of the 
great Menzikr^«^ The prince led the officer to a small aperture whicb 
admitted the l%bt, and holding his fare for scrutiny, asked— Are 
you now satisfied?” 'Ihe officer recognized him, and said, Ah, my 
prince ! by what disaster has yonr excellency fallen into this deplorable 
state?” — Suppress your titles,” said the exile; 1 have already told 
you I am Alexander ” Still uncertain, the (®cer addressed a young 
peasant, who was mending his boot in a comer, and asked, in a low 
voice, Who is that extraordinary mSn?*' — “ It is Alexander>«,^my 
father !” replied the young prince alo^ d ; ought you not to know 
us — you who have received so many favours, and arc under so many 
obligations to my father?” MenzikofiT, displeased at tlie rudeness of 
his son, interrupted him, by saying, Pardon this unfortunate young 
man the rudeness of his humour; he is my child, whom during bis in- 
fancy, you condescended to caress and carry in your arms ; here ara 
his sisters— these are my daughters’* (showing, at the same time, 
ap()arently miserable peasant girls, who were soaking the ctvsts of black 
bread in a woodea bowl containing milL) f This bad the honour of 
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beiw ssffiiitteed to Peter II. our present Emperor^ and was to have been 
the Bippress of All the Russias!” ^ ^ 

T&is conversation the more astonisned the officer the longer it continu* 
ed, and the name of Peter II. was a surprise ; for he himself having left 
Russia more than four years^ was ignorant of the chants which had 
occurred. Menzikoff related past circumstances, beginning with the 
death of Peter the Great and ending with bis exile. You will find/’ 
he concluded, Dolgorouki and Ostermann leading the Government— 
tell them in what state you saw me, it may gratify thseir hatred and re- 
venge : but assure them, that my heart experiences more tranquillity 
than their’s Und more than it ever knew during the time of my greatest 
prosperity.” 

They parted. The officer long watched the departing cart of Men- 
zikoff, doubting whether most to pity or admire him. 

Menzikoff began to make the necessary arrangements and precau- 
tions td diminish the horror of his e^dle. He cleared sufficient ground to 
plant his seeds ; and with assistance of his eight servants, he began to 
cut wood in order to enlarge his hut and make it habitable. His exam- 
ple encouraged the others, and shortly was finished a house sufficiently 
large for his family ; it consisted of a chapel and four rooms. He took one 
for bis son and himself ; the second was for his daughters ; the third for 
his servants, and the last for the shelter of hi^ provisions. The daughter 
who had been destined for the Empress had now the charge of the kitch- 
en, the other sister repaired the clothes and washed the linen. Surely, 
if the downfal of any merited pity, the sight of these females, nursed in 
the lap of luxury and rocked in the cradle of affluance, condemned, through 
the misfortunes of their father, to the lowest drudgery of the lowest-born 
must have excited it ! Wherever women have dfevoted themselves with af- 
fection to their parents or their husbands, invaribably have they shown a 
greatness of soul, equal if not superior to men. It is said, that whatever 
sickness whatever remembrance of past time occasione*d, these excellent 
and devoted daughters met their fat^r with a cheerful countenance. 

The officer above-mentioned sent them a present of sheep, rams, 
CQ^wh, bulls, and a sufficient stock of poultry to form a small farm-yard ; 
and from that moment, as far as the necessaries of life were concerned, 
no want was experienced. * 

Every morning, noon, evening, and micinight, the family assembled 
in the chapel, and Meiizikoff performed the service. Misfortune had 
humbly his mind, and he was now become extremely religious : his ex- 
ample was followed by the rl;st. The silence of solitude had banished 
the atomy passions of the h^^rt. Tranquillity was established, and 
wnw only moved from his bieast, when the sting of reproach for the 
misery he had entailed on hjs children troubled his imagination. 

Sfx months had elapsed since his arrival, when his eldest daughter 
was attacked by the small-pox. Menzikoff became the physician ; he 
had recourse, to all the arts within his reach; he watched her with the 
eye of pm Im^us fother; remedy after remedy was applied, but all in 
vmn--^y after day she made rapid strides to her grave. Perceivh>g 
bow vain were his endeVvours^ Menzikoff shook off the doctor and 
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ftssnmed th| priest The day of her death arrived. Menzikofi^ his 
family and servants stood round the bed of the dying princess ; with 
unmoist eyes> a firm voice, and mull countenance^ he told his daugh* 
ter to yield up her spirit in a manner becoming a Christian and a prin- 
cess ; and while calling with a devout heart upon the Sovereign disposer 
of all things, his daughter diedi iir hia arms. Hia calm philosophy 
at once forsook hinriv and he became instantly the fiither. He threw 
himself upon the corpse^ einbraoed it, and moistened k with his tears ; 
when suddenly recolleeting the duties he still had t<^ perform, lie pointed 
to the dead, and in a firm voice, said, My children^, learn of your sister 
how to die.'' The prayers ordained by the Greek ritual were sung during 
the clay ; and when night approached, he buried her in the chapel. By her 
grave he marked out anather,saying, Here place me when l am no morp." 

Both the surviving children were attacked with the same disorder ; but 
in these cases, the care of the father met a better recompeuse, and in a 
short time both recovered. • 

The cares arising from his situation, grief for his wife and' daughter, 
and the fatigues necessary to existence, began at last to underminer 
his health : this he cautiously concealed from his family, but a slow 
fever commenced, which wasted his strength and obliged him to remain 
in bed. Then burst forth all the horrors of the situation of his family- 
Alone, friendless, in an almost desert country, far from all assistance, 
unaccustomed to the practice of medicine, the snn and daughter beheld 
their parent approaching his end. The lingering disorder assumed a. 
worse appearance, and death was- certain. This Menzikoff felt, and 
sending for his children, addressed them for the last time, and with bio 
usual fortitude : My children, my last moment is near at hand, and 
death, which is become familiar to me since my banishment, would 
have no terrors, if 1 had only to account for the time since my exile. 
To this moment, my children, your hearts are free from corruption, 
and here you will better retain them in innocence than in the follies 
and levities of a court: if you should ever return, remember me only 
in the example 1 have given you he<^." 

The firm tone of voice with which he uttered these last words deceived 
his children, who believed his death as yet distant ; but in bidding this 
last adieu, he had rallied his almost exhausted strength, which left him aa 
he concluded. He extended % hand to each child, and a slight convuL 
sion concluded his life. ^ 

He was buried by the swle of his daughter, as he had desired. 

Thus died MenzikofT! a man of greal^ vigour of mind and sound 
judgment, who had done much good for hLs country, and who long en- 
joyed greater power than almost any sol ^g yeign in Europe. The house 
and chapel have long since fallen to decay, and no stone, no mark can be 
traced of the spot, where he who had liveB in splendour had died in 
exile. 

At the commencement of the reign of the Empress Anne, the children . 
were recalled from'exile. The daughter married Gustavus Biret, brothey 
of the Duke of Courland^ and the son rose to a high rank in the milkary 
profession. 
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[from the montitly magazine^ no. 49 .] 

In journeying through the south of Devon, especially through that lixx^ 
riant portion of which Dawlish forms the commencement; and Torquay, 
with its romantic air-hung terraces, the termination, the admirer of the 
picturesque must have often marked with astonishment, not unmingled 
with awe, the forbidding aspect of a gloomy, barren range of hills — • 
rising in some places to Ihe dignity of mountains — which abruptly bound 
the^ inland horizon. From whatever point of view beheld., whether from 
the still and lofty lanes of Bishopsteignton^ the bluff cliffs of Teign- 
mouth, or the tmiqtie villa-studded Babioombe this range wears the same 
inhospitable character ; tracing its bold outline on the sky, not grace- 
fully, like the sylvan perspectives of Claude, but in the fixed, massive, 
gigantic spirit of Michael Angelo. While every other part of the land- 
scape glows with varied magic, Dartmoor — for it is of this vast deserted 
region I am speaking — stands sternly out in her desolation. The very 
sunbeams that light up in beauty the meadows which repose at her feet, 
that deck the hedges with the varied embroidery of tlie seasons, and bid 
a thousand hill-born streamlets roll in liquid silver along their channels, 
tend only to enhance her ^loom. In the serenest hour of the serenest day in 
summer, she wears ever a frown on her brow and like Satan in Eden, 
seems to envy the happiness she cannot share. Though she be the fruitful 
mother of half the fivers that roll laughing through the vales of Devon she 
yet feels no joy in her maternity, but hurries them, one after another, from 
her presence. Silence and solitude stand-sentinel on her borders, and with- 
in sits ruin throned on some mighty Tor, coeval with the birth of time. 
Vast morasses, over which, unseen of man, the shy rayen sweeps like an 
ill-boding fiend; rough sombre crags, within which the wild fox nestles 
stunted heath-broom, glooming in loS'g and apparently endless successions 
on the sight ; patches of scanty verdure whereon the lizard glides, and the 
red Snake trails its length ; streams sluggish or active, either creeping along 
the plains, or rushing headlong from the heights, here lonely and unshel- 
tered, there fringed with dense forests of rushes, which give out a sullen 
tone, as the fierce hurricane passes over them ; — these varied objects com- 
plete a s^ene of desolation, barrenness and sublimity, such as no other 
spot in 'England can parallel.^ 

It was over this appalling wilderness that I happened to be passing 
some few years since in Jung^jrist as the sun was going down in a sky 
that seemed to promise a fine night. I had left London a month previ- 
ously; in ^rder to pay a vtsit to my cousin Harriette at Bishopsteignton, 
who for weeks had been a serious invalid ; but having luckily found her so 
far renovated as to be able to leave her room, and even ramble with me 
^ usual about the neighbourhood, I left her sooner than I had intended ; 
and after making a hasty tour through the south of Devon, took up my 
quarters at^outU Zeal^ i/(ith the intention of exploring Dartmoor^ wUph, 
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I was assured, abounded in objects of interest On the day on which the 
following a& venture occurred, I had been rambling the whole mornings 
wherever a secure footing presen!^ itself, about the moor ; and having 
satisfied my relish for the picturesque, was desirous to ensure a safe and 
speedy return to my snug little village, auberge. Putting, accordingly, 
my best leg forward, and timing my progress by the sunset, I calculated 
that 1 should have just sufficient glimmer to enable me to reach South 
Zeal. 1 was in high spirits, full of health, with an octogenarian pulse, 
and nerves in the finest possible condition. My fancy too, had been 
excited by the contemplatibn of the wild scenes over which I had passed, 
and the genial inffuence of the twilight tliat dropped like a transparent veil 
around me, softening the rugged ieatures of the moor, till they wore al- 
most a smile, kept up the delightful stimulus. 

Of all the myriad sources of enjoyment which nature unfolds to man, 

I know few equal to those elicited by a balmy summer sunset. The idea is 
old but the reflections it excites are perpetually varying. There ii^a some- 
thing in this hour, so tender, so holy, so fraught with simple, yet sublime 
associations, that it belongs rather to heaven than earth. The curtain 
that drops down on the physical, descends also on the moral wot Id. The 
day, with its selfish interests, its common-place destructions, has gone by 
and the season of intelligence — of imagination — of spirituality is dawning. 
Yes, twilight unlocks the Blandusian fountain of fancy : there, as in a mir- 
ror, reflecting all things in added loveliness, the heart surveys the past, 
tlie dead, the absent, the estranged, come thronging back on memory ; 
the Paradise of inexperience, from which the flaming sword of truth has 
long since exiled us, rises again in all the pristine beauty of its flowers 
and verdure ; the very spot where we breathed our first vows of love ; the 
slender, girlish figure, that gliding like a sylph beside us, listened entran- 
ced to that avowal, made in the face of Heaven beneath the listening 
evening star; the home that witnessed her decline; the church-yard that re- 
ceived her ashes ; the grave wherein she now sleeps ; dreamless and happy, 
deaf alike to the Syren voice of praise, and the withering sneers of envy- 
such sweet but solemn recollections sweep, in shadowy pomp, across the 
mind, conjured up by the spells of twilight, as he waves his enchanted 
wand over eartl). 

While jonrneyingr on my winding road, now pausing to mark some 
crag that jutted boffly out beside me, and now looking forward to where 
the distant village of South Zeal lay sleeping fearlessly at the giant feet 
of Dartmoor, drenched in the golden beauty one world, while its little 
tapering church spire pointed upwards to^another, I felt the full influence 
of the feelings I have just described. The landscape was indeed irresisti- 
ble. The rich meadows that skirted tj^moor, with their numerous 
rivulets winding through them, like silver threads, and the tall hedges 
relieving what might otherwise have seemed* monotonous in their aspect, 
lay stretched in peaceful loveliness before me ; while the tinkling of tho 
distant sheep-bell was the only sound that broke the Sabbath stillness of 
Nature,who seeiided, in respectful awe, to watch the last looks of the kmg 
of day, as he furled his blood-red banners and lit by thousand torches isi 
tile west^ rushed like a con<iueror to bis 
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Af)fiOtbed>iti this expressive sis^ht^ I had passed unconsciously aver^va 
long miles of moor and calculated that about four more would bring me to 
my desired haven. Unluckily^ on pass^ig round a projecting cone^ at the 
base of which ran the only accessible path^way, 1 abruptly lost sight of my 
guide^ the church'-spire of South ^aL To increase my embarrassment, 
the road forming an acute angle at the pointwheie 1 now stood, branched 
off itt two different directions both of which led close beside a morass, and 
unrelieved by the companionship of house, hedge, or sign-post seemed to 
stretch away to an endless distanoe. In this perplexity, ignorant which 
path was the right one, 1 looked round me for kssistance, but in vain ; not 
a soul was near, all traces of animate nature were extinct, on either side 
blackened a tremendous expanse of wilderness, behind me the same repul- 
sive landscape, varied here and there by the abrupt rising of some spectral 
elm', which stood frowning with outstretched arms in the distance. 

Twilight meanwhile crept on ; already the west looked dark, and the 
inky shades night fell thick and murky on the moor. There was evi- 
dently not a moment to be lost ; so selecting the road which seemed 
most likely to lead me into the desired track, 1 hummed a lively air, to 
ahow that 1 was not afraid, and moved briskly forward, keeping up my 
spirits by the recollection of the good dinner, the cheering wine, the 
snug inn parlour, with its warm flowing curtains, and the various other 
items of comfort that awaited me at my journey 's end. 

By this time darkness, with a Rant’s step, had traversed the whole 
moor. My very path- way looked dim and doubtful, and so far from 
leading out, seemed only to lead further into the waste. Still I kept 
slowly plodding — ^plodding onwards ; though every step I took, became 
more and more insecure from the marshy nature of the ground. 

My situation now began to be alarming. I knew that 1 w^as surround- 
ed by morasses, between which it w'as impossible to pick my way at night* 
fall, and that one false step would plunge me headlong into the midst of 
them. In tliis condition, after a moment’s hesitation, 1 resolved to go 
back a few paces towards a fragment of rock against which I liad just 
stumbled, and there await the rising o4>the moon, which, 1 doubted not, 
would soon aflbrd light sufficient to enable me to continue ray journey* 
It was not without difficulty that I found even this imperfect shelter, and 
when at length 1 had seated myself beneath the cra^ what witli the chill 
drops that trickled down its side, and the l\^avy clinging mist that wrapt 
me lonnd like a mantle, naiy situation was little, if at ail, amended. 

To sustain my oheerfufness 1 had recourse to the exercise of ray fancy* 
I endeavoured to look at my situation in the light of an uncommonly^ 
good jokO) wliich would tell well among my friends in town, and prove, 
that a traveller may be quite as j^ctiiresqueiy located in an English, as 
in an African desert I then ?5ok a higher flight. 1 recalled the ancient 
glories of Dartmoor, when the voice of the warrior Druid, as he stood 
beside some gigantic Tor— ^that cathedral, fashioned by Nature’s own 
handSi in which alone the Seer would condescend to offer up his bloody 
aacrffii^-^was heard pealing through the depths of the wildeitiess, sum* 
moning the brave to battle, and breathing courage into the heart of the 
eoward; when the moor it^plf was peopled with aboriginals and its oid 
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from beneath whose branching arms the elk stole timidly forthj 
Tung to the* huni-erd’ shout of triumph, the stag-bounds’ deep-mouthed 
answer, and the last faint yell ofTi^ free-born red deer. 

But imagination ill accords with an empty stomach. You may blunt 
grief by reflection, and passion by philpsophy, but I am yet to discover 
what mental specific can take off the edge of a craving appetite. The gas- 
tric juice is not to be reasoned into submission ; it is a stubborn Catholic 
that knows its rights and will maintain them. 

I felt this truth most acutely, and had sf>ent upwards of an hour in the vain 
endeavour to disprove it, vfhen my attention was diverted by the sound of 
the distant evening chimes from South Zeal. There is something peculiarly 
affecting in the tone of village bells. They are the vocal newspapers ofthp 
parish, a species of melodious obituary, fraught with a liigh moral interest 
from their close connection with life and death. At any other period I 
should have listened to them with transport, but at this particular juncture 
their music was peculiarly provoking. It reminded me that I was but three 
miles from South Zeal, yet that, nevertheless, an imnassable gulph lay 
between us. It was a cuckoo song of mockery, a refinement in torture 
Worthy of Procrustes himself. * 

I have observed that it was dark when I reached the rock, but this does 
not adequately express the character of the gloom that momently deepened 
on the moor. It was not mere darkness, but a frightful ebon, determined 
unwholesome blackness, worthy to vie with the raven’s wing, or the velvet 
pail of death. Above, around, beneath — all was one uniform hue, spread 
over the eailh like a shroud. Then, too, the silence — the strange, soiemti| 
unnatural silence of the desert, which seemed to have borrowed its inten# 
fiily from the grave ; words cannot describe the deadening weight w ith which 
it gradually sunk into my heart! But half an hour before, 1 liad listened to 
the village chimes with impatience, bordering upon indignation : I would 
now have given worlds to have recalled their music. I would have 
prized even the howl of the wild fox, as it would have convinced me 
that I was not wholly desolate. 

Another dreary hour elapsed, jmd still all was gloom. The night- 
mist had now deepened to a fog — a thick, clammy, substantial fog — * 
beneath whose paralysing influence 1 felt ray respiration imped<j»jil, my 
limbs stiffening to stjne. Still I did my best to uphold my courage. 
Ill a few minutes, 1 said, wilh^ forced attempt at a laugh, I shall become 
ossified, 1 am evidently freezing upward, and by tomiorrow’s dawn shall 
constitute an elegant petrifaction, worthy to be visited and admired by 
the most fastidious tourist. But this effort to be cheerful served only 
to increase my sufferings. The fiend of ctespair was beside me. I felt 
him tugging at my heart-strings, icii\g my veins, and peopling the 
chambers of my brain with the wildes?1ind most fantastic shapes o{ 
fear. • 

One further attempt 1 yet resolved to make at my safety. Rising 
accordingly, though with considerable labour from my seat, I staggered 
a few paces onwards, groping my road, as carefully as I could, through 
the darL But the effort was abortive. Each step I proceeded plungSd 
me still deeper ia the morass* First my ankles, then my 4uiees^ were 
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engttlphed^ and God knows to what extent I should have ultimateljr 
sutik^ had I not with the little the vei^ little strength that was left me, 
contrived to blunder my way back to^rds the rocL Here 1 sat, wait- 
ings hour after hour, the dispersing of the fbg, and the rising of the moon, 
but in vain ; the gloom continued unabated, the moon was lost in hea- 
ven, not a star, not even a single tiny star, glimmered in the jet-black 
firmament How drearily the time stole on ! 1 had no spirits to enli- 

ven, no fancy to beguile my solitude ; both were sunk in torpor, while 
a vague undefined apprehension of something horrible, just sufficed to 
keep up a slight thrilling warmth about my heart, though without im- 
parting it to my extremities, which were now stone cold. In this truly 
dreadful condition, helpless, frozen, and self-abandoned ; alone at the 
dead of night, listening to the vulture’s cry, as anticipHting his carrion 
repast, he flapped his heavy wings above my head ; with little or no 
hope of being able to keep life within me till the morning ; — in this 
alarming condition, exhausted alike with pain, vexation, weariness, and 
hunger, 1 at length dropped into slumber. 

Yes, I slept, but how wild, how incongruous, how appalling, were 
the visions of that sleep ! A distempered fancy kept watch over my 
thoughts, which, deprived of the counteracting energies of health and 
reason, drifted loose over a troubled sea of horror. Had iny dreams 
merely been, what they but too often are, grotesque, absurd, or farci- 
cal ; had I been a bird, a fish, or a wild beast ; had 1 invited a flock of 
sheep to a musical party, sat down to cards with a coach-horse, or' taken 
a trip to the moon with Mr. Saddler the aeronaut ; such extravagances 
would have left but an evanescent impression on my mind : but to 
realize, though only in imagination, the most fearful horrors of Eastern 
romance ; to consort with beings of another world ; to be buflFeted by 
an ocean, and stifled by a tornado ; to be drowned, starved, and par- 
boiled ; to be .sent to wander among charnel-houses ; and, worst of all, 
to be compelled to survive the loss of those Imost sincerely loved; — the 
idea was inexpressibly terrific !l 

First, I dreamed that 1 was pacing?* alone, by sunset, over an Ara- 
bian desert. Thick leaden clouds sailed slowly above my head, a drowsy 
heaviiiess weighed on the air, the sands scorched my feet like fire, 
hpent with fatigue 1 looked round me for shelte|‘. Inhere was none. 
1 then prayed for but one little drop of wa/er to moisten my baked lips, 
and relieve the thirst tha^t drunk up my blood, but my voice half choked 
me in the utterance. Just at this crisis 1 heard a strange hurtling in the 
air, and, gazing far into the distance, beheld, on the horizon’s verge, a 
gigantic column, whose head was hidden among the clouds, approach- 
jtlg, in superhuman grandeu^^wards me. It was the tornado, the 
EbUs of the physical creation ! Oh — onwards it advanced ; fever and famine 
dogged its steps, ruin stalked before it. An instant, and 1 was pressed 
^trodden down — crushed to a mummy beneath the weight of this 
wanderer of the wilderness; my mputh — my eyes — my veins — every 
pQre ifirmy skin, pierced through and through with a million subtle, 
searching, but invisible atoms of dost. How long I lay in this state I 
know not ; a sound, as pf the rush of mighty waters, roused me frour 
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niy torpor, and lookings iip, I descried, first, the indistinct heavings of 
a surge, then the long swell of billows, ’till gathering power as it ap- 
proached, the whole fury of th^clccan broken in thunder on the desert, 
sweeping me far away on its bosom, now tossed high up in air, now 
plunged into an abyss, sweating and sjirieking with agony, amid the roar 
of the winds, the answering tumult of the waves, and the shouts of a 
thousand unknown monsters. 

The scene was changed, and T stood at midnight in a church-yard, 
populous with graves and the pestilential luxuriance of henbane. The 
moon was at the end of h^r first quarter, and ever, as the clouds passed 
over her, a lean wolf, from the neighbouring abbey, would give out a 
long howl, the graves would stir with life, and a laughing fiendish face 
would glare out from between the chinks of the black cloistered arches, 
where the toad spit forth her venom. As 1 stood spell-bound beneath 
the steady gaze of those demon-lighted eyes, the clock tolled midnight ; 
a crash, such as if a multitude of coffins were burst, at one blmv, asun- 
der, ensued; and presently a spectre started up from every grave, and 
pointed in mockery towards me. But my hour was not yet come. 
While I yet reeled like a drunkard, beneath the intensity of my fear, a 
solemn strain of music, low at first, but deepening and swelling by 
degrees, until it filled the hollow arch of space, broke from the forlorn 
abbey, and, at the sound, the spectral forms vanished, leaving me alone 
entranced beneath the moon. 

A third change ensued. The scene was Rishopsteignton. It was a 
fine mellow July morning : the air was brisk and elastic, the hedges 
were alive with music, and the lightly-frozen dewdrops hung half-melted 
on the thistle’s beard. Before me at no great distance, lay the trans- 
lucent ocean, darkened here and there by the slight shadow of a passing 
sail; beneath me, the sweet rural town of Teignmouth put forth its 
glad beauty in the sunshine ; beside be, the newly-mown meadows — 
whose feet the crystal waters of the Teign kept ever fresh and fragrant 
- — sent up a welcome aroma from their spread haycocks, on which a 
group of boys and girls were idly felling; and beliind me, exulting in the 
sweet consciousness of its attractions, rose on the summit of its little hill the 
richly-wooded village of Rishopsteignton, with the smoke from its peace- 
ful hamlets asceud^g like an incense to heaven, now half-lost amid the 
overshadowing elms, now scs^tered by the playful summer wind, and 
now soaring in one tall spiral column high up^into the cloud-abandoned 
sky. But hark ! whose is that fairy step that comes lightly gliding down 
the lane? She hastens towards me, my cousin Harriette — ^the pride, the 
flower of Rishopsteignton. But though the maiden’s step was light, her 
cheek was w'an ; the spirit of a prem^bire decay looked forth from the 
dark blue depths of her eye, and the whispered music of her voice 
seemed to have caught its tone from the l^reathings of an atmosphere 
beyond the grave. While 1 yet listened to her conversation, as toge- 
ther we rambled beside the lake-like Teign, a cloud rolled between 119 , 
the landscape assumed an altered character, and I stood solitary in the 
chureh-yard low down in the lane, where the. elms meeting overh&d 
ever a cool shadow on the earth* Bat inhere was HaAriette ? The 
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passing bell tolled out a sullen answer. And is it so ? Oh^ what/' I 
said, has death to do with so young ^form ? Why, why have I sur- 
vived this hour ?’• A low faint wispd? at my ear replied, Grieve not, 
1 am watching beside you; we were friends in life, and in death we will 
hot be divided/' 1 started — not ^ soul was near, I stretched out my 
nrfi^g—they encountered only empty space. Speak again, sweet spi« 
rit/' [ exclaimed ; let tne at least feel that you stand beside me, even 
though 1 may not see you.'' For an instant all was still, when suddenly 
a soft worm breeze lightly kissed my cheek, and the same voice returned, 
may come to you, love ; but you cannot c^me to me. Worlds roll 
between us. - She who grew up beside you, who but one short week 
since parted with you, has done with earth for ever. But mourn not, 
I am happy— very happy, and in dreams will be still your Harriette f 
farewell/’ and with a low, faint, melancholy sigh — so faint, that it scarce- 
ly stirred the green leaves which overhung the church-yard wall — the 
voice ceased, and all again was silence. 

1 called aloud on my cousin’s name ^ 1 conjured her to stay ; 1 tore 
my hair ; I beat my breast , and then, with one last wild convulsive 
struggle, rushed forward in the direction of the voice, and — awoke. 

It was some minutes, before 1 fully regained my recollection. My 
dreams, especially the last, had left so painful an impression on my 
mind, that even after I had contrived to raise myself upright, and 
stretch out my stiffened limbs, 1 felt my heart still beat, the sigh escape 
my lips, the tears fall thick and blinding from my eyes. 

By this time, though the drakness was still intense, the fog had par- 
tially cleared off. The excessive cold, too, had abated, but was succeed- 
ed by a sudden oppressive, and I may add, unnatural sultriness. But 
the change was scarcely for the better, and even had it been so, I should 
not have noticed it, for so extreme was my dejection, so perfectly worn 
out with excitement, both my mental and physical energies^ that 1 had 
scarcely heart enough left to expect the dawn of day.. 1 was in the con- 
^ dition of a sailor, who, having vainly struggled for hours against the 
tempest, and exhausted the springs ofthorror, at length resigns all hope,^ 
and^ with a sort of sullen, stupid, idiotic lethargy, awaits the approach of 
the waVe that is to engulph him. 

A sadden burst of light roused me from this abject torpor. At first I 
mistook it for the quick glancing of a meteor across the morass, but was 
soon undeceived by a prolonged clap of thunder, accompanied by a 
shower^ worthy in every respect to vie with the autumnal deluges in India* 
It h^ been my luck— whether ^good or ill, I will not here pause to deter- 
mine— to witness many tremendous thunder-storms ; 1 have heard them 
hoamely laughing in the rocky ^^hitheatre of Llynit-y-Vau, and high up 
amoiig the Alpine crags of Snowdon, but never, never yet did I hear so 
awlhl, so thrilUng a sound ^ the thunder’s voice on Dkrtmoor. It was 
not qaick~aetive— elastic ; but dull, and hollow, and sepulchral, as if 
ten thousand funersd cars, with muffled wheels, were together slowly and 
heavily rumbling alone the brasBeh floor of heaven. Every element of 
eai^h and air seemed ranged under the black banners of the tempests 
The ground tocked ami arrowy lightning hissed round 
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the wind Iwwled like a demon baffled of his prey — the rain splashed sul- 
lenly in the morasses — and> thdtMiought might be wanting to complete 
the uproar, the wildfox, the raven, and the vulture, joined in chorus. 

These horrors, coupled with the preceding dreams, were too much 
for me. 1 felt my reason slowly giving way beneath the shock. I looked 
up to heaven, there was no hope; to earth, it lay black and frowning as 
a chai nel'house. In stn exstacy of fear, remorse, and agony, 1 threw 
myself on my knees in prayer. Hear me. Almighty Power,” I wildly 
said, “ ray mind is fast going from me; I hive used every effort, I have 
braved every danger ; but all is vain, this hot, scorching head is on the 
whirl ; oh ! ere yet 1 am quite mad, strike — strike me with thine avenging 
boh, and crush me, a blankened corse, to earth. Hark ! I am summoned^ 
or is it insanity that lends me ears? Again! Spirit of the tempest ! I 
come,’’ and I sunk in a sort of delirious stupor on the ground. 

The storm had continued about an hour, during which time I lay in a 
condition, little, if at all, removed from absolute madness, When sud- 
denly, on endeavouring to lift myself up. 1 fancied 1 heard, during a 
brief interval of silence, the halloo” of a human voice in distance* 
Words cannot paint the effect that this impression made on my mind ! I 
listened, as if life and death hung directly on the issue. Nor was 1 mis*> 
taken in my conjecture, for the noise kept evidently drawing nearer and 
presently a hundred torch-lights flickered through the gloom, all bearing 
towards the rock where 1 stood. In a few minutes I heard the hasty 
splash of footsteps, accompanied by the barking of dogs, and the loud 
shouts of men. Oh, how my thirsty ears drank in those sounds & No 
music, however exquisite— no words, however friendly — no vows, how- 
ever fervent — ever yet fell on my soul with half the sweetness of the long 
unheard human voice. A minute before 1 had given up all hopes of life : 
my strength was gone, my reason shattered ; 1 scarce felt myself a deni- 
zen of earth. The whole man now rushed back on my mind, filling it 
with a thousand wild fears apd transports. Agutin 1 felt that 1 should live 
among my fellow creatures, again J^ear the sweet voices of my friends and 
kindred, and in the enthusiasm excited by such recollections, despair 
passed off, like a cloud from my brain and 1 burst into a passion of tears*. 

After another eventful pause, during which 1 shook from head to foot> 
hardly daring to bflieve that succour was at hand, I contrived though 
feebly, to shout aloud for ffelp. God of heaven, my summons was re- 
turned I ** Halloo, halloo,” cried out a dozen v Sices at once ; the torches 
flashed brighter — the tramp of footstep thickened — and presently a no- 
ble wolf-dog, followed by nearly a huneffed villagers from Stickle-Path 
and South ^aJ, with my kind, n 
came bounding towards me. I was 

There was no need of words. My gaunt^Iooks, palsied limbs, sepul- 
chral voice, and wild-streaming eyes, sufficiently told my story. The 
villagers meanwhile prepared to remove me. But no,^ I said, “ oi|e 
duty yet remaura to be performed,” and bending on my knees 
that lone, unsheltered rock, while my deliverers stood in a respectful group 
^ound me, 1 offered up a solemn prayer of gratitude to Heaven, amid 
growl of the retreating tempest^ and the ffashiog of a hundred torch- 


ly generous old kiidord at their head 
safe^' 
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liglita. This task fulfilled^ a sort of couch was formed of the long brass- 
headed staveS;, covered with great-co^^'^of the villagers, after which the 
whole cortege moved off at a brisk pace^ and within something less than 
two hours from the time of my quitting the rock, I was seated at supper 
with my landloid at South Zeal, bit^ily engaged in listening to the means 
by which he had so opportunely accomplished rny preservation. 

It is now four years since this event occurred, yet it is, nevertheless^ 
the Hegira of my memory, from wliich all subsequent incidents take 
their date. At times, when 1 look back, as a« traveller to some gigantic 
peak that he has left many long miles behind him, but which, from its 
superior elevktion, still Seems dose in his rear, the ‘‘ Night on Dartmoor’* 
appears but an affair of yesterday. The voice of its thunder booms in 
my *ears, its lightning sears tUy eyes, its rock stands frowningly out ou 
my mind. Truly, time is but an idea, with neither space, substance, nor 
authority, save what it derives from the imagination. What a minute 
IS one 5^ar spent in calm wavcless happiness ! what an eternity is one 
night measured by horror and despair ! How scanty, how evanescent, 
how imperfoot are the recollections of the one ! how full, lasting, and pro- 
found the impressions of the other! I have lived thirty years in life, 
have watched beside the death-bed of friends, wandered through many 
lands, encountered many strange vicissitudes, yet, strange to say, all these 
combined, will not furnish one half the reminiscences that tlie ^ Night on 
Dartmoor” can singly body forth. 


THE HARP-STRING. 


[from the new monthly magazine no. cix.] 


Thou tell’st me, when entranced I stand. 

To hear thy harp’s sweet tones awake, • 

It little matters if thy haqd 

With hurried touch a string should break) 
Since thou cans! readily restoie 
With practised skill the severed tie, 


And rouse the world of sound once more 

t 

To all its former harmony. 

Oh ! versed in MCisic’s magic art. 

Yet little versed Feeling’s thiill. 
Say, didst thou d^in the human heart 
Could thus be played on at thy will ? 
Mine witfk thy harshness learn’d to bear. 
But thou hast rent the chords in twain, 
^And now thy life’s long toil can ne’er 
' tiepair th# shatter’d strings again ! 


M. A. 
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INEDITED IMFROWISATION OF NAPOLEON. 


. (FROM THE ATBBNAUHO 


[A fifth roltnoe of the? Memoirs of M. de Bonrrieme’ bss been published since 
our notice of the two preceding LivraUons* Press of other matter obliges us to postpone 
an account of it for the present, but in the mean time we extract from it the follow* 
ing tale which the author published as an extempore productieu of Napoleon, delirer* 
ed by him in a household circle at the Thaileries.} * 

A mysterious being appeared af Rome> pretending to unveil the hidden 
mysteries of the future^ and enveloping itself in shades so imperious that 
its very sex was a theme of doubt and discussion. Some, in their report of 
the extraordinary predictions which had been heard to fall from its mouthy 
ascribed to it a female form and features ; while others, in justification of 
their terrors, endowed it with the aspect of a hideous monster. 

This oracle had established itself in one of the suburbs of Rome, in the 
innermost recesses of a ruined palace, which superstition, with its phantoms, 
had sutficiently protected again^the cariosity of the populace. None could 
assign the epoch when this singular being had arrived— ^vety thing relating 
to its existence was involved in impenetrable mystery. Nobody spoke of 
any thing at Rome but of the Sybil such was the name conferred on it by 
common consent ; every body burned to consult it, but very few could muster 
courage enough to cross the threshold of its solitary residence. On approach* 
ing this tremendous den, the majority of the curious were seieed with a 
horror which a presentiment of fate could alone explain, and they took to 
flight as if an invisible hand had thrust them back with violence. 

Gamillo, a young Roman of noble family, resolved to visit the* retreat of 
this Sybil, and prevailed on Giulio^ his intimate friend, to bear him com* 
pany in the adventure. The latter, of a timid and irresolute character, at 
first refused to be of this party, not in apprehension of an unknown danger, 
but dreading to see salutary veil which concealed from him> his future 
destiny, drawn aside. Neverthejess, he yielded to the entreaties of Gamillo* 
On the appointed day, the friends set off together for the fatal palace $ the 
gate opened as though spontaneously they entered without pausing— they 
wandered through the vast unteuanted chambers, until finally they found 
themselves in a ^lery closed by a black curtain with the following inscrip- 
tion : — If you would htow your destiny ^ass this curtain ; bid fail not 
to commence with prayer, Giulio was violently agitated, and involuntarily 
fell on his knees. Did he feel himself alreadyiunder the spell of the mys- 
terous power? After a few moments pause, tlie youths drew back the 
curtain, unsheathed their swords, and advanced into the sanctuary. A 
female figure met^'tliem ; she was young and even beautiful ; bather aspect 
defied and repelled scrutiny : the cold immobility of death combitfed 

Strangely ilfithAe motioaQf&feiat]i^«;^re9siQiy>fbacaunton^^ Wbeee 
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«liall we find words to define or depict supernatural belngfs^ the inhabi* 
tants of regions where human languag^is unknown ? Giulio felt himself 
thrilled^ and turned his eyes away. Uamillo cast down hia, and the Sybil 
asked of them the purpose of their visits Camillo took on bimself the reply. 
9ut she heard him not ; her whole attention seemed absorbed by Giulio ^ she 
became agitated^ shuddered^ extended her arm as if to seize him^ and 
suddenly started several p^es backwards. CamiUo repeated the demand 
to know his destiny. She made a sign of assent to the proposal, and 
Giulio retired. After a short conference, Camillo rejoined his friend^ wbom 
be found. sunk in a. deep reverie. ^ CouragS, he said smiling ; for my 
part> 1 have heard nothing very terrible ; the Sybil has promised me that 
1 should marry your sister Giuliaiia. This marriage was in fact already 
settled ; she baa onljj^added that a trifling accident would somewhat retard 
our union. " 

Giulio, in his tum> passed the fatal curtain, and Camillo remained in 
the gallery. Soon a dreadful shriek was heard it was the voice of Oiu* 
lio ; — Camillo sprung to his assistance. Giulio, was on his knees before 
the Sybil, who shook a wand above his head, and uttered the terrible 
words boundless love ! sacrilege ! murder / Camillo, seized with horror, 
approached Giulio, who, pale and motionless, could hardly support him* 
self. Jiis questions were vain ; he could elicit no reply from his friend, 
who continued to repeat in frenzied accents, murder I sacrilege I [thesd 
words Napoleon uttered with a most iug|fiibrious accentuation.] 

Camillo at last succeeded in conveying Giulio home, and so soon as ha 
could find a pretext to quit him, he ran to the den of the Sybil, resolved 
again to address her, and compel an explanation : but the palace was en-^ 
tirely deserted ; file curtain, the inscription, all was gone •, not a trace 
remained of the sorceress, who was never seen more. 

Some weeks elapsed ; the day of Camillo’s marriage was fixed 
and Giulio seemed to have recovered his tranquillity. Camillo refrained 
from questioning him, in the hope th^t this tremendous scene would thus 
' by degrees be effaced from his remembrance. On the eve of the marriage 
ceremony, the Marquis de Cosme, the father of Giulio, fell from his horse 
jmd though he sustained no serious hurt, this accident deferred the cele^ 
.bration of the nuptials. Giulio, Giuliana, and Camillo, stood around the 
bed of the Marquis and deplored the delay of thei^ happiness ; Camillo 
atruckby a sudden recollection, exclaime/l> ^The prediction of the Sybil 
is accomplished !’ All fierceived that Giulio was thrown by these words 
into file greatest agitation ; from this moment he shut himself up in hiS 
apartment, and avoided all society* He now received no one but a vene* 
-Table monk, by whom he haa been educated, and with him he had lon^ 
and mysterious conferences. /])amilIo sought no longer to approach bis 
friend, he felt that it was he wilom Giulio most desired to flee from. 

At length arrived the ardiunfiy expected day; Camillo and Giuliana 
were united. But Giulio appeared not ; he had left the paternal roof, 
and all attempts to discover him were fruitless. His father was in agony, 
tpb about a month afterwards, he received the following letter ; 

Father l-^pare your unavailing search ! my resolution is inflexible, 
/liothiDg caa'chiuige iik I^wposc ilif your possessions how you will ; .OiiK 
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Ifo IS jeadb Renccforth to this world. It Easr cost my heart much to foru» 
Slake you, but 1 fly from a hdmd destiny* Adieu 1 Forget the unhapjpy: 
Oiulio/ 

This letter had no date ; the messenger was a stranger^ and had disap* 
peared as soon as he had delivered it ^ the Marqois questioned the monk 
who alone could offer him any chance of recovering his fugitive son. But 
menaces and intreaties were equally fruitless ; the moilk was proof alike to 
all persuasion and intimidation. He avowed himself not ignorant of 
Giulio’s intentions ; he h^d long opposed them, but had found him so 
firmly resolved, that at length he had deemed it his duty to promote their 
accomplishment t he knew his place of retreat, but no power on earth 
Could make him betray the secrets confided to him ^der the seal of con* 
fession. • 

Giulio had gone to Na^es, and from thence embarked for Messina^ 
'where he proposed to enter into a Dominican convent, which his confessor 
had recommended to him. Father Ambrosio, superior of the conueot, wa» 
too sincere in piety, and too enlightened in mind, to take advantage of tha 
troubled imagination of a youth. 

It was in vain that Giulio begged him to dispense with the noviciate; ha 
would not for a moment consent to it. Giulio was obliged to endure this, 
trial ; but his resolution still remained immovable ; he was mastered by a 
strange superstition, and believed he could not escape his destiny other* 
wise than by embracing the monastic vocation. The remembrance of tha 
Sybil pursued him, and the words which she had addressed to him inces* 
santly rang in his ears — love unbounded ! sacrilege ! murder ! The cloister 
seemed the only place where he could shelter himself from love and crime* 
Unhappy wretch ! as if the walls, the rules, or vows of a cloister, coulA 
snatch a living man from his destiny ! 

[It was with an air of profound conviction that Napoleon uttered this 
reflection ; as though he were making a mental application of its elsewhere 
than to the hero of his narrative. Then, seeing that every countenance iit 
his auditory expressed the highest suspense and curiosity, he resumed 
from the foregoing apostrophe.] ^ 

The year of the noviciate expired. Giulio took the vows. He deemed 
himself happy, or, at least, felt himself in a degree relieved from the torments 
he had before sufT^d. The idea of the sacrifice he had just completed 
did not for an instant trouble *or grieve him. But, on the evening of that 
Solemn day, at the moment when he was abouUto retire to his cell, he met 
one of the monks of the convent, who taking his hand pressed it affection* 
ately, and said to him, * Brother, it is for aver.' 

This expression, for evef, struck Giulio. How wonderful indeed is the 
power of a single word over a feeble spirit ! The saying of the monk 
awakened in him, for the first time, a sense of the extent of the sacrifice he 
had made. He looked on himself as a pers&n already dead, as one for* 
whom time no longer existed ; he fell into a state of gloomy melancholy, and 
appeared to support with difficulty the burden of life. 

Father Ambroiso regarded with feelings of compassion the condition of 
iiis youtfiful pupil, the conviction that Giulio was unhappy^ was sufficient 
lo^excite the tender interest of the goods anpfrior in hia fovaur: it ocemew 
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wd to liim that aeeupation might divert hie melanehely. Witfr Ihte vfenv 
aitd as Gtoiio had the gift of eloqoeiicef father Ambrogio appointed Uni 
preacher to ftie convent His reputation soon spread ; and crowds from 
w parti flocked to hear him. He was young and handsome ; and the 
mj^ry which enveloped his eluuraoter^ no doubt gaveanadcUtional charm 
to* his discourse. ^ 

The period approached for oeleimting the grand fostivsl of the convent 
The Kingof Naples and his court were to be present; GiuUo was chosen 
to pronounce thepanegym of St Thomas^ the patron. — V ast preparatione 
were made for the occasion. The day at len^ arrived ; the church wae 
thronged) and it was with difficulty thalOiulio could make his way through 
the crowd and Teacjkthe pulpit He had his cowl over his head) but in 
his efforts to get forulwd) it fell) and left his face exposed. At that mo* 
jnent he heard a voice exclaimt ^ Good God) how handsome he is V Sur* 
prised and agitated) he involuntarily turned to^hence the sound proceed^ 
«d) and brbeld a woman whose eyes were fixed on him with the most irre* 
•istible expremon. That instant troubled for ever the existence of these 
two beings — Gittlio delivered his sermon and as soon as he was at liberty 
vetired to his cell) but he was unable to give himself up to his usual medi- 
tations. Haunted by the image of the unknown female ; feeling sensations 
to him altogether novel) troubled) disquieted) he could no longer find re- 
pose) and yet it seemed to him that his exUtence had but commenced from 
the moment when he heard that voice which had reached his heart. He 
^red not risk a thought on the future. Alas^ what good could that bring 
him ? His destiny was irrevocable. 

He continued every morning to say mass, and every morning he observ- 
ed in the same place a woman closely veiled : he recognised the figure 
of her who had made the fatal exclamation) but he dared not so much as 
wish to behold hCr features) for then he should be obliged to avoid her; 
yet^ttld'he not resist the temptation ip look constantly onrthe veil ; he 
watched all the movements of her who wore it ; he perceived the palpita- 
tions of her heart) and he folt those of his own respond to them. Too 
weak to tear himself away from the d&uger) he trembled at the idea of 
aeK^exainiiiation ; his conscience recoiled before the truth. His whole 
£fo seamed reduced to a few fleeting moments ; the rest of his days were 
to bim as an absolute void. He decided on If she come to the 

cinircb to-morroW) ’ be resolved within himcelf) ^ I will enter it no more.’ 
Strengthened by this resolution) be believed himself safe) and already 
felt more tranquil. The next day he went to say mass somewhat earlier 
than usual ; the unknown ladyc was not there. Whep the congregation 
vetiied he approached the seat which she usually occupied, and perceiving 
lunr prayer bocdc lying there) hp opened it) and read on the first page of 
it foe name ^ Teresa.’ He could then call her by her name) and he re- 
' peated a fotusand times folt name) already cherished. Teresa I Tere- 
sa f be nmnnuted) as if fearing to be heard, although himself alone was 
present Teresa did not appear) and Giulio no longer scrupled to say 
msi^a as usual t days and weeks past, Teresa came not. 

TetSMSSf tbe^wifs ef a respectable old man) whom she loved as she would 
tore a llifoer^ had been happy in foe peifoniianee of the routine of ifei 



ftti4 dreamt of bo ^other d^rreo of IkappSnm tban that wluch luui 
lalien to her lot. She beti^hM^iidio^ and fiom that moment her peace 
of mind was gone. The soul of Teresa was of that ardent nature that 
the first real sentiment she felt would BeoeesavUjr inajm her through life. At 
ready she adored GuUio. Until the fatal moment when she first saw him» 
her husband had been the confidant of all her ihoughts^ but she never spoke 
to him of Giulia This mystery was painful to ber^ and made her accuse 
herself. She felt that there was a peril to be avoided, fund she had the 
firmness to abstain from attending mass. In the hope of calming the 
trouble of her heart, she fi^t the desire to resort to confesston, and re« 
solved for that purpose to go once more to the church of the Dominicans* 
She chose the hour when she knew that Giulio would be otherwise occu* 
pied ; she entered the confessional, and there on her knees she avQwed 
all that she had felt since the day of die fete at the convent ; the pleasure 
she had had in beholding ^Oiulio day after day, the remorse which had 
been the consequence of this guilty enjoyment, and the courage grbich she 
had exercised in avoiding him. But she owned that her res^uiion could 
not much longer hold out ' What most 1 do :* she cried : ^ have pity,^ 
oh father, on a frail sinner.^ Hear tears flowed in torrents ; her agitation 
was extreme. Scarcely had she ceased speaking when a threatening 
voice pronounced these words : * Wretched woman ! what ! a sacrilege 
Giulio, for it was he whom a fatal hazard had brought to hear this con* 
fession, having pronounced these words, rushed from the confessional* 
Terena, still on her knees, stopped him, and seizing his robe, in agony 
supplicated him to withdraw his malediction. She implored him as ho 
would save her life ; she besought him for the sake of the love she boro 
him to recall bis curse. Giulio repelled her, but feebly. ^Teresa, Teresa,* 
he said at last, ^ quit this place ! My resolution may fail.’ At these words 
Teresa threw herself on his bosom, and fettered liim in the chains of her 
love. ^ O, say,’ she said, ^say but that you love me before we separate 
for ever.’ 

Giulio, alarmed, in despair, trembling to be surprised in such a situa-^ 
tioii, for one -moment returned hf r caresses, and pressed Teresa to his 
heart; then on a sudden, as the thought of the prediction rushing across 
his min«. , he swore to flee from her for ever, and witliout any explgnatiou 
exacted from her a corresponding oath. Teresa, absorbed in her pas- 
sion, scarcely heard what he said, but consented to all that he required* 
Of what importance were words to her ? It was* enough that slie knew hd 
loved her; she doubted not that she should behold him again. 

Giulio, when atone, and yielding to his own reflections, trembled as 
he thought of his imprudence ; but it was too late to escape the danger# 
he could not avoid his destiny. He was already a prey to that bound-^; 
less love that had been predicted; he hadalre.frdy committed the threat^ , 
ened sacrilege. Had he not avowed his (Ihssiou in the very chiurch ia ^ * 
which be had prononnced his vows of consecration ? Yet he had swora ' 
to flee from Teresa for ever. Strange inconsistency of the human heart 1 
what would naturally have been bis heaviest punishment proved his oqly 
consolation; yet in this painful struggle, either alternative, was oae of 
ndMiyto the vreetehed. Giulio. Teresa wm less aluined; ^wasa. 
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%ronuiti; GiuHo loved ber; be had declared hiis pstesion ; atieftbritvedf the 
atrokei of fiite. Witb what delight she'^fetraced the rapid moments 
which she has passed ; such an hour leaves more recollections than a 
whole life spent without love* She did not even think of her promises to 
avoid Oiulio; she returned to the church; she saw Oiulio^ who also ap- 
peared as little mindful of his oath. His whole existence was absorbed 
by hts passion; and when he saw Teresa^ he thought only of her. Yet 
they refrained from all intercotirse with one another. Giulio, in the ab- 
sence of Teresa^ was tormented by bitter repiorse ; but a single look 
from her wrought again over his soul the fatal spell. He resolved to bid 
her an eternal adieu. 

< He saw, at the convent gate, a poor woman, with a child, who sub- 
sisted by the charity of Teresa ; the little Carlo would follow her into 
the church, carrying her book, and would kneel to bis prayers by her 
aide. Giulio, who dared not approach Teresa, charged Carlo to tell her 
that the Father Giulio would expect her at tlie confessional the same 
evening at seven o’clock. What a day was this for Giulio ! he trembled 
at the idea of being alone with Teresa. He feared his courage would 
lail him ; that he should not be able to bid her adieu : he resolved not to 
see her, but to write to her, and CaHo was entrusted with a letter to 
^ive to her on ber entering the church. Teresa, on receiving the first 
message, felt troubled ' What would he have of me,’ she said, ^ we were 
so happy V Yet she did not fail to be in the church at the our men- 
tioned. Carlo delivered the letter to her; she opened it with violent 
emotion ; but what was her despair on reading what Giulio had written ! 

' * Flee, imprudent woman, and come no more to sully the sanctity of 
this place ! banish the recollection of a moment which forms the torment 
of my life ! 1 never loved you f I will never see you more !’ This re- 
solve pierced the heart of Teresa ; she would have contended with the 
upbraidings of her remorse ; but Giuljo no longer loved her — he had 
never loved her! Her remoise was less bitter to hef than these words, 
•«.«»JShe was seized with a violent fever, her life was in danger ; the name 
of Giulio often hovered on her lips but*’love protected her even delirium, 
and that name was never betrayed ; she Was only heard to murmur, 
from time to time, in an under breath, * 1 never loved you !’ 

In the mean time, Giulio, was far from having regained his tranquil- 
lity. He had not stifled his remorse. Hi^ life was still a wretched one. 
After having declared to Teresa that he no longer loved her, he abandon- 
ed himself without reserve to his fatal passion. The sacrifice he had 
idready made, appeared to him suflicient, so terrible had been the effort 
to wtite that letter. Ah, had Teresa but known what the writing of those 
few lines had cost the miserable Giulio, her own grief would have been 
lightened by the idea of 'his sufferings. Giulio was a prey to the most 
distracting inquietude. Three months elapsed, and he had no tidings of 
Teresa ; yet time seemed only to irritate his passion, and he avoided 
more than ever the society of men. On pretext of the bad state df his 
.health, he procured from Father Ambrogio a dispensation from the per- 
fai^fllU^uce ^ a}l duties beyond the convent. He was continually shut up** 
Ids wheiu he yielded th the most gloomy reSeotions, even indulg«^ 
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the dj^oi^der of hie : waiting courage either to subdue hie 

love or to yield to it^, tormehHd* above all> by the anguish of that uticer- 
'tainty which wears out life without a reminiscence or a hope. 

The long illness of Teresa was succeeded by a state of languor no less 
alarming ; she felt that she ww dyings and was desirous of performing 
the duties enjoined by her religion. Her husband^ who loved her teiv- 
‘derly, perceived that some Secret grief was hurrying her to an early tomb; 
but he respected her silencei and did not allow himself to put to her a 
single question ; he begged Father Ambrogio^ who was held in great ve- 
neration^ to visit Teresa. * Ambrogio consented^ but an unexpected occur- 
rence prevented his keeping his promise ; he charged GiuUo to take 
^his place, and to go to the house of the Signer Vivaldi, the husband 
of Teresa, to pour the balm of religious consolation on the sorrow^ of a 
.dying woman. Alaal Giiilio, himself a prey to the deepest despair, 
had but tears and sobs, and not a word of comfort to offer ! He would 
have excused himself, but in vain. Ambrogio persisted in imposing this 
duty oil him. Giiilio therefore obeyed, and repaired to the house of the 
Signor Vivaldi. He was conducted into an apartment feebly illuminated, 
.and in which a numerous assemblage of friends surrounded the . sick bed 
of a lady ; on his arrival, all retired out of respect to the sacred functions 
he was come to fulfil, and Giulio remained alone with the patient. 

Giulio, agitated with a sensation for which he could not account, re« 
mained irresolute and without stirring. ^ Father,’ said the dying woman, 

* is there pity in Heaven reserved for a sinful woman V Scarcely had 
these words been pronounced when Giulio fell on his knees at the bed- 
.side. ^ Teresa 1 Teresa T he exclaimed; but who shall describe the 
emotions they both experienced. Ail explanation was superfluous ; they 
loved reciprocally ; Giulio told her all that he had suffered ; all that he 
had undergone for her, and accused himself for all that she bad suflered. 

^ Forgive me, oh forgive me ! I’eresa, Giulio is your’s for ever.’ These 
words of tenderness revived Teresa ; she could not speak, but she saw 
Giulio ; she beard his voice ; she pressed his hand ; to die thus appeared 
to her sweeter than life itself. Giulio threw his arms around her ; he 
would have prolonged her days at the expense of his own. ^ Thou wilt 
live — wilt thou not ? Thy beloved is here. Speak, my Teresa ! Am I 
never to hear thy sweet voice again ?* The voice of Giulio seemed to 
recall the strength of Teresa. Si love you,’ ^ Giulio I love you,’ she mur*- 
mured. These words contained as it vtere the^elements of her existence. 
What more had she need to say ? In such an interview as this the hours 
passed rapidly ; the certainty of seeing § ach other again alone could in- 
spire them with resolution to part. Teresa recovered her health ; Giubo 
saw her daily ; an intimacy delightful to both was established between 
them ; and Giulio seemed no longer troubled by his scruples and his re- 
morse. All devoted to Teresa, he watched tvith the teiiderest interest the ^ 
progress of her recovery ; he felt that her life depended on him ; he 
dared not afflict^ {ler, and he construed this pretext into a duty. 

. Five years had now elapsed since he had quitted Rome ; the day of 
anniversary of the fatal prediction, he fell into a reverie of melancholy, 
jitresasaw his distress^ and was anjuoos to know, the cause of she luid 
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never qneetioned him, but now, resolvedl^hare hie grieff, she coitM 
not rest without knowing tbeir source. CfttSuo related to her the story of 
his interview with the Sybil, and of his flight flrom the house of his fadier. 
In the eourse of his recital the rec<dlectton of the tormenting feelings he 
had endured were awakened, and be cried, in accents of horror, * Bound** 
less love! Sacrilege! Murder I’ 

The emotion of Teresa was greats but the words * Boundless love' 
cast a fatal charm over her heart and her imagination ; and when Giidio 
repeated * Sacrilege ! Murder !' she gently added * Boundless love 
thinking thus to calm his troubled spirits, for to her, love was every 
thing. At times, Giulto, led away by the violence of his passion, fixed 
on Teresa a look So ardent that she dared not meet it ; she felt her heart 
beat,with more rapid puIsaUons, her whole frame trembled, and a dan- 
gerous silence succeeded these tumultuous sensations. In the mean- 
time they were happy, for as yet they were not guilty. 

Giiilio/vas about this time obliged to absent himself in the performance 
of an important mission with winch he was charged by Father Ambrogio ; 
be had not courage to take a personal leave of Teresa, and he wrote to 
her, promising a speedy return; but, detoined by a thousand obstacles to 
the conclusion of his negotiation, it was more than a full month before 
he could again reach Messina. On his arrival he hastened to Teresa, 
whom be found alone on a terrace overhanging the sea-shore, absorbed 
in thinking on her love. Never before had she appeared to him so beal^‘ 
tiful, so fascinating. Without advising her of bis presence, be contem* 
plated her for some time with feelings of ecstacy, but he could not long 
deny himself the happiness of speaking to her : he pronounced her name, 
she started, perceived him, and rushed to his arms. Charmed by her 
tenderness, Giulio returned it with transport ; but suddenly casting her 
from him with a gesture of horror, he fell on his knees, and remained 
with his hands joined, and his eyes fixed, shook by tremor which affected 
bis whole frame. The deathly paleness and the wild expression of his 
countenance, joined in rendering this scene one of terror to Teresa ; she 
dared not to approach him, and for the^rst time was incapable of sharing 
his emotion. ^Teresa/ he said at last, in a mournful voice, Mt is abso- 
lutely necessary that we part : you know not what you have to iear.' 
Teresa scarcely heard him, but she perceived his agination, and sought 
to calm it ; but he again repelled her. In the name of Heaven,’ he 
cried, ' come not near m^.’ She stood trembling and motionless ; she 
knew love only by its tenderness, and could not understand its fury. 
GtuUo, impatient of her silenco rose abruptly. ^ To-morrow,’ he said, 
^ will decide my fiite.* And he departed without affording Teresa time 
to answer him. 

Tbe nmct day Teresa received the following note : 

* Teresa, I cannot see yofi again ; I am wretched in your presence ; 1 
know that yon cannot c-omprehend what I feel. Teresa, you must give 
yoursdf to me, but this you must do of your own free will. Never could 
' advantage of your vreskness; tUs you had a proof of yesterday ; 

your arms, for you did not say, < I will be yours.* 

well on wbat yon do* We im both lost for ever. Ob! Tere% 
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ttemal perdition! how |emble are these words; even in thy arms the3f 
will dbturl) my happincse^iltjjere is up, lon^T spy peace for us. Even 
death, the onlyreflource to the wreteW, is ||p one for us. To- 

morrow, if you would see me^ and you pndpr wha^ conditions — to* 
morrow, 1 say, you will send Carlo to the churoli. If ^he brin^i^s you? 
book of prayer^cresa, I sWl undemtand, that to» renounce your Gin* 
lio; but tf he coti|^.s without the book, then wifi you lie mine for ever \ 
for ever \ It is the word of eternity ; how dare we pronpupce it? Adieu V 

Teresa, gentle and timid by nature^ felt alariued on w perusal of this 
epistle ; the words * itemed perditim/ appeared to her a horrible curse. 

^ Giulio,’ she exclaimed, ^ we were so happy^ why could not the happi* 
Bess we enjoyed content you ?’ She knew not on what to resolve ; not 
to see him mp^e seemed impossible ; ^ and yet/ she said, ^ remorse will 
ever pursue hinr. . Oh, Giulio, you put your destiny in my hands, aitd to 
save you 1 must sacrifice myself/ Carlo was instructed to take Teresa^s 
prayer-book to the church, and to place it on the chair generally occupied 
by Teresa. As to Giulio, an elxcess of love, an excess even o^remorse, 
were become a necessity to him ; yet, notwithstonding the violence of bis 
passion, he could not bring himself to resolve on possessing Teresa, un* 
less she voluntarily gave hersflf up to him. Cruel in his weakness he 
th\ts sought to cast on her the responsibility of the crime. The church 
had been some rime empty ; Giulio expected the coming of Carlo with 
impatience. He saw him at last approach the chair of Teresa, and 
place the book on it. He was no longer master of himself ; be ran to the 
spot, took up the book, and giving it again to the boy, ordered him to 
take it back to his mistress. He remained a long time motionless on the 
very spot where Ije had waited the decision of his own lot and of that of 
Teresa. At last recovering from the confusion ii|^ which his troubled 
thoughts had thrown him, he murmured, * 1 will see her again.* 

Carlo returned to Teresa, and delivered to her the prayer-book, saying, 
that Father Giulio had sent it back. Her emotion was great; she felt as- 
sured that Giulio would soon be with her, and she went to await his coming 
on the same terrace where they had last met. He came at length, but 
sorrowful, gloomy, and advancing with unsteady step. Teresa could read 
his soul. She had shuddered at the thought of this interview; she had 
strength enough to decline it ; but on seeing the beloved of her heart so 
wretched, she ha<f courage for nothing but to console him ; she was no 
longer timid and trembling. Giulio,’ she said to him, am yours/ 

Giulio, now the prey of remorse, became abstracted and gloomy even 
in the presence of i'eresa ; her most afifectionate caresses had no longer 
the power of softening him. At the same time the love of Teresa had but 
increased with the sacrifice she had made for his sake ; she sighed ia^e>* 
-cret over the change she perceived in her l^veir ; but she dared not com- 
plain of it from the fear of afflicting him ; she constantly fiattered herself 
with the hope of rendering him so haopy that he would forget all but her, 
Giulio, far from returning the excess of her affection, accused her as the 
cause of his miseries ‘ You it was who seduced me,' he said; ^youlfkve 
Qiined me ; but for you my soul had been still pure. viaiti became 
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less frequent, and at last ceased altogether,/ Teresa inqnhed for biNl, 
irent constantly to the church, wrote daily. Her letters were 

returned to her without being opened, and Ginlio never quitted bis cell, 
fiat Teresa had occasion to speak to him to impart to him a new secret 
•—the secret of a mother. 'What will become of her should he now 
persist in abandoning her? She learnt that on the i^ollowing Sunday 
be wa^ to say mass ; she felt that the occasion must not be neglected , 
more than her own life depended on it, and this idea armed her with 
courage and strength. She appeared occupied in some important pro 
ject, which absorbed her entire faculties : tht; two days previous to that 
on which she determined to see GiuHo were employed in taking mea 
fliires for a sudden flight which she meditated. The situation of the con 
vent near the sea shore would facilitate the execution of her scheme , 
as tb the place to which they should direct their course, she had not 
thought on that point ; Giulio was to decide on that at his pleasure ; for 
every thing hut Giulio had become indifferent to Teresa. 

She h6d hired a small boat, and had arranged every thing with so 
much prudence and secrecy that not even the least suspicion was enter- 
tained of her design ; the trouble she was in even spared her the torment 
of thinking of the obstacles she was likely to encounter, day so 

impatiently looked for, arrived at last, and Teresa, enveloped in a long 
black veil, placed herself near the altar. Giulio could not distinguish 
her while she was able to observe every look and movement of his ; and 
when the congregation had departed she glided behind a column near 
which he must necessarily pass on returning to the cloisters. As he ap- 
proached she perceived that he was more than ever a prey to grief: his 
arms were crossed on his breast ; his head inclined forwards , he moved 
with the slow and dragging step of a criminal. These symptoms of his 
despair excited in Terresa (he most lively emotion ; she would have sa- 
crificed her own life to procure repose for him ; but hesitation was no long- 
er in her power ; the innocent being to whom she ivunhl soon give life 
seemed to demand of her a father. She presented herself to Giulio. 
*Stop Giulio,' she cried, must spea^with you ; you must listen to me. 
I will not quit you until you have given me the key of the garden 
of your convent, I must have it. Oh! Giulio, it is no longer life 
alone that depends on you.' At this words Giulio felt as if awakened 
from a frightful dream. ^ Wretched woman,' he exclaimed, ^ what is it you 
say? Begone! Flee from lhi.s place.’ but Teresa threw herself at his 
feet, and vowed that she Would not quit him until he had complied with 
her demand. Giulio endeavoured in vain to release himself ; all his afforts 
were useless ; Teresa appeared e'ndowed with a strength beyond her nature. 
^ Swear to me,* she said, * to meet me at midnight.’ While slie urged him 
with vehemence to make her this promise, a slight noise was heard, he gave 
blE^r the key. ^At midnight,’ he repeated, and they separated. At mid- 
night, accordingly, Teresa repaired to the garden ; the night was overcast 
and dark ; she dared not call, for fear of being discovered, but she soon 
beard the steps of a person approaching. It was Giulio. ‘ What would 
yod have of me?’ he said, ^ speak quickly ; our time is short. Cease, I 
conjure you, to follow a wretch who can never render you happy. I love y qa 
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Teresa ! “Without you, to me an insupportable burden ; but with 
yon, my remorse is a tormei?^‘»;shich it is beyond my strength to endure, 
poisons even my sweetest moments. You have witnessed my despair. 
How often had I accused you with it! Forgive me, my beloved forgive 
me. It is just that 1 myself am punished. I have renounced you, and may 
this sacrifice be an expiation of my crime.' He c^sed to. speak ; his 
anguish prevented his continuing. Teresa sought to console him, to 
paint to him a future more fratight with happiness. ^ Giulio/ she said, 
^ had it been for my own sake alone, I should not have dared to come 
to seek you here. No ftiore than you should I have feared death ; but 
the pledge of your love demands that we should live ; come then, Giulio, 
let us depart together, all is ready for our flight.’ Giulio, in his extreme 
agitation, allowed her to lead him forward, another moment, and they 
would have been united for ever. But on a sudden, he disengaged liim- 
selt' from the arm of Teresa, ^ No,' he cried, ^ never 1* and he plunged % 
poigoard in her bosom. 

[On pronouncing these words, Bonaparte approached the emptess, with 
a gesture, as if he was drawing a poignard. 'Fhe illusion was so strong, 
that the ladies present threw themselves between him and his consort, 
with a cry of alarm. Bonaparte, like a perfect actor, continued his reci- 
tal, without appearing sensible to the effect it had produced.] 

Teresa I'ell. and Giulio was covered with her blood. He remained 
motionless regarding the corpse with the eye of a maniac. Day began to 
break, the bell of the convent summoned to morning prayer. Giulio raised 
the lifeless body of her he had loved so tenderly, and cast it into the sea. 
Then, with a hurried pace, and beside himself, he repaired to the church ; 
his tunic stained with blood ; the poignard, with which he had perpetrated 
the deed, still in his hand, clearly denounced the murderer, lie was 
siczed without resistance, Giulio disappeared for ever- 

[Tlie Empress urged the Emperor to add some details as to the end of 
Giulio; he briefly replied;] — ^ The secrets of the cloister are impene-^ 
Irable* 
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[from THS NSW MONTHLY MAGAZINE^ NO. GVlll.] * 


Dick Ferret. 

Yen, fromtlie table of mj me]nor 7 .*’-^SHAKSFBAiiE» 


It, is by no ineane a pleasant thing to be stared and pointed at as as 
object of singnlarity. Fops and coxcombs are of a different opinion ; 
but since (thanks to an unaspiring tailor, and just so much of common 
sense as gerves to protect me from knocking my head against every post 
1 see.) 1 am not a member of either of those ancient fraternities, 1 have 
felt with extreme acuteness the inconvenience of my position. In so* 
ciety public or private, in the streets, at the theatre, at table, at the 
club, have i been subjected to this annoyance. Often, when oppor* 
tuiiity has served, 1 have approached a glass, expecting to find that some 
wag had taken advantage of my innocent sleep” to black my face, or 
pin a napkin to my coat, or stick pens, porcupine-vrise, in my hair — the 
most approved witticisms of your practical Congreves : but such has not 
proved to be the case ; and too proud or too indolent to enquire, I 
might still have remained ignorant of the cause of my attracting, for 
some time past, such pointed and distressing notice, but for the visit, the 
other morning, of onr friend Dick Ferret. 1 say our friend, because 
every body knows Dick, and Dick knows every body ! but for the en<» 
lightenraent of the few nobodies who are unacquainted with.him, 1 will 
give a slight sketch of his person and character. 

Dick, 1 take it, is about six^and-twenty, though I have heard it assert* 
ed that he is considerably older. He is tall, standing about six feet two 
and a half inches ; and if 1 am not inclined to agree with those who 
would rank him in the first order of fine forms,” it is because he is 
some-what too slim, in proportion to his height. Hjp face is thin, and 
sicklied o^er witli the pale cast of thoiigljt and his hair, which is ra« 
venblack, falls in profuse ringlets over his shoulders. His eye is small 
but dark, intelligent, piercing ; and almost seems to possess the wonder* 
ful power of looking at, over, tender, into, and through you at a single 
glance, ^rhis feature is strikingly indicative of an alleged quality of his 
mind, which will presently bb noticed. His gait is measured, slow, 
and solemn. WiUi respect to dress, he is negligent in the extreme ; I 
had dmost said slovenly. This, in my opinion, is the only point at 
which Dick lies open to rebuke ; for of his moral and social qu^ities, it 
may truly be said they are without a flaw. His piety is unsullied by 
th^ slightest tinge of moroseness; his abstemiousness — for he never 
tssVesbut ofone dish, nor ventures beyond a second glass of wine-** 
aendsia him aniodnlg^t towards those who more easily yield te 
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tlie alluremcgfits of the tabuL He is good-humoured^ good natured^ and 
well-meaning. His learnin^^V perhaps^ more varied than profound ; 
his mind is stored with facts and anecdotes accumtilated in the course of 
his two voyages round the worlds and three pedestrian journeys over 
Europe and Asia ; and since^ in addition to all this^ like Desdemoiia, he 
sings, plays, and dances well it will readily be admitted that lus 
accomplishments are amply sufiBcient for the pleasurable purposes of 
society. The only drawback to their display is a natural reservedness, 
amounting almost to shyness, which it will sometimes require all the in- 
genuity of his friends, by d gradual and dexterous drawitm-oot, to over- 
come. Now, were 1 to stop here, it might be said that 1 had drawn a 
faultless monster y in justice, therefore, to our friend, I must reduce him 
to within the limits of human perfection. I have already alluded to^an 
alleged quality of his mind, and that is — Inquisitiveness. I say alleged, 
because 1, for my own part, am unwilling to admit its existence — at 
least, as a distinguishing trait in his character. All men are deijirous of 
obtaining knowledge and information ; all men are anxious to know 
what is going on in the world ; all men, to attain these ends, must, in 
some way or other, ask questions, or, to use the other term, be inquisi- 
tive ; and where is the real difference between pumping a book or a news- 
paper at your breakfast, and pumping your f^riends and acquaintance at 
any time later in the day ? The difference, if any there be, is in the man- 
ner not in the thing, and Dick's manner is all-to>nothing the best inasmuch 
as it is less trying to the eyes than poring over small print It proves 

nothing that R- one day, finding amongst the visiting cards on his 

table a small scrap of paper with merely a note of interrogation marked 
on it, said to his servant — If Mr. Ferret should call again, I shall be 
happy to see him and even if it did, Dick is so rich in good qualities, 
tliat he can well afford so trifling a setoff against them. 

I was busy arranging sonae papers, when Dick Ferret entered my room. 
Scarcely had he taken his seat ere 1 was convinced, by his look and man 
ner, that his good natured soul was agonized by the necessity imposed 
on him, by his ardent and sincere^friendship for me, of communicating 
something which he knew must occasion me pain or uneasiness. Dick 
(unlike your meddling tale-bearers, who fetch and carry with a malicious 
intent), disdaining petty arts of hint, insinuation, and innuendo, went 
directly to the point, and, with ^is customary frankness, thus he began 
My dear fellow, you — ^I — a>hem !-— you are a sensitive man, and pay 
more attention to such things than they deserve. For my part, 1 don't 
beUeve it, and so I said at the time.'’ 

** What time ? and what don’t you beueve ?” 

There, now ! 1 knew it would make you uneasy. You are wrong ; 
it is not worth your attention * Besides, if people do point at you as m 
person affecting singularity, how can you help it ? But mind, I don’t 
say they do, I merely say if they do.” 

To speak the truth. Ferret, 1 have fancied as much for some tune 
past, and shall be" glad if you can acquaint me with the cause of it^ 

^ 'Hiere, again I Now you are wrong — 1 must use the liberty of a 
ftdendtet^yoayottaiei^t/y wroi^* Why need you we about it? 
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It isn’t pleasant, to be sure, but one can’t over Lon^lon to sto|f 

people!g tongties. As to the cause, as LoOrS at the time, every man has 
a right, int these matters, to do as he likes. But between ourselves, 
1 didn’t think it friendly on his part to urge tha subject against you in 
the way he did ; and so 1 told him*” 

Then you are acquainted with the cause ? And to whom do you 
allude 

. Nobody — nothing. Now mind, I know nothing, and I have told 
you nothing, so you have heard nothing from me. A-hem ! Have you, 
seen our friend Willoughby lately ?” ' 

A week ago. We shall dine together to-morrow.’’ 

Shall you ! ! ! Well — I am glad of it — ven/ glad. I don’t like to 
sec ^ old friendships broken up. I know you did entertain a very great 
regard for him, and so did he for you — I know he did— and, indeed, so 
he ought, for you have rendered him some services.” 

Nothing of any importance. But what is this to lead to ?” 

But I tell you you have, and you know it ; and you’ll be good 
friends again one of these days, notwithstanding.” 

Notwithstanding what !” 

Pooh, pooh! you must not notice it — when you meet, you must give 
him your hand as usual — I tell you, you must. Every body knows 
Willoughby: he does not mean half the ill-natured things he says; and 
lie is sorry for it when he has said them. But then the mischief is done, 
— Eh? Yet he is a good fellow at bottom, and you must not mind, 
this. You will dine with him to-morrow, notwithstanding, — Or does 
he dine with you ? — or perhaps you are to meet some-where ? — Where ?” 

** Now, Ferret, you have led me to suspect that Willoughby has said 
something to my discredit : it was at your option whether or not to re- 
main silent upon the subject altogether ; but since you have chosen to 
say so much, I consider you bound to declare all you know.” 

^‘iSay! what have I said ? 1 have said nothing. .Can you imagine 

I would go about repeating what I hear at a private table ? ’ 

No ; for the certain penalty for«.such a proceeding would be your 
exclusion from such table ever after. But, as I have already intimated, 
»yoii have said either too much or too little, and have now bound your- 
self to — 

Again I tell yon, yon are wrong to be in the least annoyed at it ; 
for what was there in it, after all? Nothing — a-heni ! — at least, there 
would have been notliing in it had he saiil it to me privately. But 
between ourselves — and this I say to you as a friend— he ou^htnH to 
have said it in the presence of fen others, all friends and acquaintance 
qf your’s— for every one of them will 6nd a different motive for your 
conduct— tliere he was wrong, and so 1 told him at the time.” 

: And m what point is conduct open to so many and various 

opinions 

! WJbnt need you ckre about their opinions ? You are not obliged 
to print your ^ Life’ unless you think proper.” . . 

, Print my ^ Life’ what in the sacred name of Foolery do yon mean 
. ^ 1 said 1105 the^ very thii^ I sauL But you know WiUei^hby ’^1 
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Ivlien ho g^a a crotchet kJitp his head— he runs wild — there is no atop* 
ping him. He said it was a ^ piece of affectayoil*^ that you purposely 
abstained from so doing in order to render yourself conspicuous — singu- 
lar ; that, excej)t yonrseif, there was not a man, woman, or child past 
the age of twenty but had p\iblishe4 his, her, or its *■ Memoirs/ ^ Life 
and limes,’ ^ Reminiscences/ or * Personal Narrative/ at the very least; 
that it was the fashion, the mania, the frensjy of the times ; that nothing 
but your immeasurable vanity prevented your doing as others did, and 
tlmt when this means of exciting notice was exhausted, you would bo 
seen walking about the streets, dressed in a pink silk coat, red-heeled 
shoes, and a feather-rimmed hat/' 

So, now the murder was out — the grievance I have complained of 
was explained. And Willoughby did really make such a charge 
against me ?” said I. 

Why now, my dear fellow — you don’t know it from me — I have 
told you nfdhing — what have I .said ? — you mustn’t say i told voii this. 
Besides, he is your friend ; he meant it for the best, and you ought to 
follow Ills advice.” 

Rut, even were I so inclined, I have scarcely any thing to relate 
worth listening to.” 

Pooh, pooh I you have, I know you have, and you know it too. 
You have lived a good deal in the wwld ; have seen and known many 
rem«*irkable people ; and have in your possession many curious letters. 

I know you have — haven’t you? Yes, yes, you must — Eh?” 

Psha ! 1 despise the pettifogging process of nightly recording the 
conversations of the day ; of noting down the careless joke, or the half- 
serious half-jesting opinion heedlessly thrown olf at the convivial board ; 
of accumulating letters intended only for the friendly eye ; and all this 
for the ptiipose (a purpose of doubtful propriety, at the best,) of tilling 
a quarto to be published at tlie first convenient opportunity/’ 

“ I didn’t say a quarto.''^ 

I won’t quari\i with you about the size : make it an octavo — a 
duodecimo, if you will, my objection is the same ; nor would it be les- 
sened by thrusting portraits and autographs into the book,” 

^^Yoiir portrait! my dear fellow, I said nothing about your portrait. . 
But will yon tliirik qj^the matter?” 

Perceiving that my sincere aijd excellent friend had the subject deeply 
at heart, and, at the same time, to put an end to the conversation, I told 
him I would consider of it. But for Willo*ughby,” added 1, who 
has exhibited this, my foible, in the worst possible point of view, I have 
done with him.” 

There you are wrong,” said Ferret ; he meant no harm ; and when 
you meet, you must shake hands with him as usual. He is your friend 
-—•I know he is; but he has a dangerous tqpgue, and I told him so. I , 
can’t bear to see old friends disunited ; and aj't*'r a few months or so, 
when the affair has blown over, he’ll be sorry for what he said and 1 
shouldn*t wonder fo see you as good friends again as ever/’ 

Well, that is as it may be. But one word at parting, Ferret. I hav^ 
ptroinised you that 1 will consider of this subject, but don't mention to any 
one that you have even hinted the matter to me.” 
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«'NotaaouL You know me ; — ^hear, sW^and say nothings is tho 
fule of my life. I never aek questiona^ repeat what i hear. And 

you^ my dear fellow — I have told you nothing about our friend WiL 
Iqjughhy**— yon know nothing from me* Don’t mention my name in the 
ibuaitteiM — promise me.” 

I promise. Good mornings Dick.” 

The instant I was left to myself^ I wrote a formal note to my friend 
Willoughby^ declining the pleasure of meeting him on the following day* 
(By the by, we have met since, and 1 understand he is utterly at a loss 
to account for my evident coldness towards him ; but being under a 

E romise of secrecy to our friend Ferret, I am not at liberty to enlighten 
im as (o the cause.) 

Scarcely had i sealed my note when in came A—. 

Well,” said he, when do you expect to get it out ?” 

Out! Whatr 

Oh, I just now met our friend Ferret, who told me in corfidence. 
But I agree with him: Memoirs and correspondence, in three volumes^ 
quarto, will lead the public to expect too much.” 

Before 1 had time to reply, Mr. B entered the room. 

** I have just parted with our friend Ferret. 1 like your title : 
^ Mems. on Men, and Thoughts on things but I am quite of his opi* 
nion — stuffing it all into one volume smsdl octavo, will be looked upon 
as a sorry piece of mock-modesty.” 

Next came C— — . 

Better late than never,” said Mr. C~— I commend you for the 
intention, although you are somewhat late in the field. Y ou must not 
be angry with our good friend Ferret for trusting me with tlie secret-^ 
1 hold it confidentially, and it shall go no farther. But 1 can’t help 
agreeing with him — not as to publishing in eight volumes octavo, be-* 
cause if you can fill them pleasantly there will be no harm done — but 
the portrait — (and he mentioned thii^ with unfeigned concern, for he is 
a warm friend of your’s,) — placing, as a frontispiece, a portrait of your- 
self in a red velvet cap, with the for^rfinger of your left-hand pressing 
yonr temples, a pen as big as an ostrich feather in your right-hand, and 
yonr right foot resting on a pea green satin cushion, is — 1 agree with 
him— an instance of vanity — excuse my frankness — to be equaled only 
by the absiurdity — pardon the word — of announcing your ^ Voyages^ 
lYavels, Life, and Adventures,’ as intended for the use of schools !” 

I had no time for explanation or reply, for 1 was visited in rapid suo 

cession by D-*— , E — - — , F , G— , and the rest of the alphabet, 

each with a different version of a story which was not absolutely un« 
tme, inasmuch as it had the very slightest possible foundation in truth* 
This is unendurable,” exclaimed I ; you all know our friend Ferret; 
he is incapable of uttering ^ falsehood, but his imagination is peculiarly 
constructed. He is what 1 would call a beau-idealist ; he sees and heare 
things ali (hey are ; he describes and relates them as they ought to be* 
yon show him an acorn, he thinks of an oak, he describes a forest^ 
’Tis thus he has led you into error upon the present occasion. He sug* 

E ted to me the necessity of my following the fashion of Life-and- 
aes-writing ; I gave no positive promise that 1 would. But admitting 
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tTiat I did, I admit no that the stuff, the ground-work, is my 

own; for the exquisite and'^e/aborSite embroid^ry~the three quaitos, 
the eight octavos, the velvet cap, and pea-gre^n satin cushion, I am in- 
debted to his — beau ideali/m, I never even thought of aspiring to the 
dignity of a volume. The most 1 ever contemplated W’^as to furnish 
from time to time, to the lighter pages of the New Monthly, a few 
* Sketches’ (of character) and * Recollections* of persons and events. 
At all events, I now find myself bound to* the undertaking, and when, 
in some shape or other, I shall have contributed my quota Co this most 
craving appetite of the time — when I shall have published my Memoirs 
and Reminiscences — I trust I shall receive the usual reward of such a 
labour — that of being allowed to sink into quiet obscurity.’* 


THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE. 

From the Italian of Cassiani, 


[from BLACRWOOn’s MAGAZINE, KO. CLIX.] 


The virgin of Sicilia shriek’d with fright, 

The flowers she scatter’d as she turn’d away 

From the rapacious band that stopp’d her flight, 
And shrunk into herself in fell dismay. 

With Stygian saot begrimed, the god of night 
Impress’d a burning kiss while thus she lay. 

Staining wltli grisly beard the ivory light 
Of her fair bosom in As disarray. 

Now that the ravi^her had clasp'd her round. 

With If^r right hand his hoi rid chin she push’d; 

And with the other v'tJil’d her trembling eyes ; 

Now the dark car receives them— while the skies 
'i’bc hollow thunder of the wheels resound, 

*Mid female shrieks, as onward down they rush’d. 
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THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY OF MYNHEER VON 
WODENBLOCK. 

BY HENRY G. BELL* 

[prom the EmNRURGH LlTERitRY JOURNAL, NO. 47 .] 


He wlio has Been at Kotterdam, will remember a house of two stories 
whfch stands in the suburbs just adjoining the basin of the canal that runs 
between that city and the Hague, Leyden, and other places. I say he will 
remember it, for it must have been pointed out to liim as having been 
once inhabited by the most ingenious artist that Hollaud ever produced, 
to say nothing of his daughter, the prettiest maiden ever born within hear- 
ing of the Cloaking of a hog. It is not with the fairBlaiic he, unfortunate- 
ly, that w'e have at present any thing to do ; it is with the old gentleman 
her father. His profession was that of a siiigical-instrument maker, but 
his fame pnncipally rested on the admirable skill with which he construct- 
ed wooden and cork legs. So great was his reputation in this depart- 
ment of human science, that they whom nature or accident had curtailed, 
caricatured, and disappointed in so very necessary an appendage to the 
body, came limping to him in crowds, and, however desperate their case 
might be, were very soon (as the saying is) set upon their legs again. Many 
a cripple, who had looked upon his deformity as incurable, and whose only 
consolation consisted in an occasional sly hit at Providence for having in- 
trusted his making to a journey-man, found himself so admirably fitted, — so 
elegantly propped up by Mynheer Turningvort, that^ he alihost began to 
doubt whether a timljer or cork supporter was not, on the whole, superior 
to a more common placennd troublesome one of iiesh and blood. And, in 
good truth if you had seen how very handsome and delicate werethc»un- 
derstandings fashioned by the skilful artificer, you would have been 
puzzled to setde the question yourself, the more especially if in your re I 
toes, you were ever tormented with gout or corns. ' 

One morning, just as^Master Turningvort was giving its final smooth- 
ness and polish to a calf and ankle, a messenger entered his sttidio^ to 
speak classically, and requestejl that he w'onld immediately accompany him 
to the mansion of Mynheer Von ^Vodenb]ock. It was the mansion of the 
richest merchant in Rotterdam, so the artist put on his best wig, and set 
forth with his three-cornered hat in one hand, and his silver-headed 
stick in the other. It sor happened that Mynheer Von Wodenblock 
had been very laudably employed, a few days before, in turning a poor 
relation out of doors, but in endeavouring to hasten the odious wretch’s 
progress down stairs by a slight impulse a posteriore, (for Mynheer 
seldom stood upon ceremony v^itli poor relations,) he had unfortunately 
lost his baHmoe^ and tumbling headlong from the top to the botton>> be 
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f4>und, on ^-ecovering Kft*^’«en3ea, that he had broken his right leg, and 
that he had lost three teeth. ' He had at first some thoughts of havings 
his poor relation tried for murder j but being naturally of a merciful 
disposition, he only sent him to jail on account of some unpaid debt* 
leaving him there to enjoy the com.fortahlo reflection, that his wife and 
children were stai*ving at Imme. A dentist soon supplied the invalid 
with thi ee teeth, which he had pulled out of an indigent poet’s head at the 
rate of ten stivers a-piece, but for which he prudently charged tlie rid* 
merchant one hundred dollars. The doctor, upon, examining his leg* 
and recollecting that he was at that moment rather in want of a subject^ 
cut it carefully olf, and took it away with him in his carria^ to lectura 
upon it to his pupils. So Mynheer Wodenblock, considering that ho 
had been hitherto accustomed to walk and not to hop, and being, ^)er- 
haps, somewhat prejudiced in favour of the former mode of locomotion^ 
sent for our friend at the canal basin, in order that he might give direc- 
tions about the representative^ with which he wished to be sujpplied for 
his lost member. 

The artificer entered the wealthy burgher's apartments He was 
dining on a couch, with his left leg looking as respectable as ever, bnt 
with his unhappy right stump wrapped up in bandages, as if consci- 
ous and ashamed of its own littleness. 'rnrningvort, you have hearil 
of my inisforiuiie ; it has thrown me into a fever, and all Rotterdam into 
confusion; but let that pass. You must make me a leg, ; and it must 
be the best leg, sir, you ever made in your life.’* Turningvort bowed. 

I do not care what it costs Turningvort bowed yet lower ; pro- 
vided it out-does every thing you have yet made of a similar sort. 1 am 
for none of your wooden spindleshanks. Make it of cork ; let it be 
light and elastic ; and cram it as full of springs as a watch. I know 
nothing of the business, and cannot be more spccdic in my directions ; 
but this 1 arn determined upon, that i shall Iiun e a leg as good as the 
one 1 have lost. 1 know such a tiling is to be had, and if I get it from 
you, your reward is a thousand guineas. The I>utch l^romelbeus de- 
clared, that to please Mynheer Von Wodcublock, he would do more 
than human ingenuity had ever done before, and undertook to bring him,, 
Within six days, ^ leg whicli would laugh to scorn the mere common 
legs posse.ssed by common man. 

This assurance was not meant as an idle Boast. Turningvort was a 
man of speculative as well as practical science and there wa.s a favourite 
discovery which he had long been endeavouring to make, and in accom- 
plishing which, he imagined he had at last succeeded that very morning. 
Like all other manufacturers of terrestrial legs, he had ever found the 
chief difficulty in his progress towards perfj^ction, to consist in its beings 
apparently impossible to introduce into them any thing in the shape of 
joints, capable of being regulated by the will, and of performing those im- 
portant function! achieved under the present system, by means of the ad- 
mirable mechanism of the knee and ankle. Our philosopher had spent 
ypais in endeavouring to obviate this grand iiicoiivenieiiue, and though 
he had undoubtedly made greater progress than any body else, it was not 
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till now that he believed himself complete^fe^aster of the gi eat secret. 
His first attempt to carry it into execution to be in the leg he was about 
to make for Mynheer Von Wodenbiock. 

It was on tlie evening of the ^th day from that to which I have al-- 
ready alkided, that with tliis magie leg^ carefully packed up, the acute 
artisan again made his appearance before the expecting and impatient 
Wodenbiock. There was a proud twinkle in Turningvort’s grey eye, 
which seemed to indicate^ that he valued even the thousand guineas, 
which he intended for Blanche’s marriage portidn, less than the celebrity, 
the glory, the immortality, ofwhich he was at length so suie. He untied 
his precious bundle, and spent some hoiir 4 in displaying and CKplaining 
to t\ie delighted burgher the number of additions be had made to the 
tcrnal machinery, and the purpose which each was intended to serve. The 
evening wore away in these discussions concerning wheels within wheels^ 
and Spriggs acting upon springs. When it was time to retire to rest, 
both were equally satisfied of the perfection of the work; and at his em- 
ployer’s earnest request, the artist consented to remain wliere he was for 
the night, in order, that early next morning he might fit on the limb, 
and see how it performed its duty. 

Early next morning all the necessary arrangements were completed, 
and Mynheer Von VVodenblock walked forth to the street in ecsiasy, 
blessing the inventive powers of one who was able to make so excellent 
a hand of bis leg. It seemed indeed to act to admiration ; in the iner- 
chant\s mode of walking, there was no stitfiipss, no effort, no constraint. 
All tho joints performed their olHce without the aid of either bone or 
muscle. Nobody, not even a connoisseur in lameness, would have 
suspected that there was any thing uncommon, any great collection of 
accurately adjusted clock-work under the full well slashed pantaloons of 
the substantial-looking Dutchman. Had it not been for.a slight tremulous 
motion occasioned by the rapid whirling of about twenty small wheels 
111 the interior, and a constant cHckii(?g, like that of a watch, though 
fiomevvhat louder, he would even himself have forgotten that he was not, 
in all respects, as he used to be, before he lifted iiis right foot to bestow 
a parting benediction on his poor relation. ^ 

He walked along in the renovated buoyancy of his spirits till he came 
in sight of the Stadt House ; and just at the foot of the flight of steps that 
lead up to the principal door, he saw his old friend, Mynheer Vanouteni, 
waiting to receive him. He quickCned his pace, and both mutually held out 
their hands to each other by way of congratulation, before they were near 
enough to be clasped in a friendly embrace. At last the merchant reached 
the spot where Vanoutern stood ; but what was that worthy man’s 
astonishment to see him, though he still held out his hand, pass quickly 
by, without stopping, even for a moment to s^y, How d’ye do ?” But 
this seeming want of politeness arose from tio fault of our hero’s. His 
ov^ astonishment was a thousand times greater, when lie found that he had 
no power wliatpver to determine either when, where or how his leg was to 
move. So long as his own wishes happened to coincide with the manner 
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in which the machinery^eemed destined to operate, all had gone on 
smoothly ; and he had mistaken his own tacit compliance with its inde* 
pendent and self-acting powers for a command over it which he now found 
he did not possess. It had been his most anxious desire to stop to 
speak with Mynheer Vanoutern but his*kg moved on, and he found him- 
self under the necessity of following it. Many an attempt did ha make to 
slacken his pace, but every attempt was vain. He caught hold of the 
tails, walls, and Viouses, but his leg tugged so violently, that he was afiaid 
of dislocating his arms, and was obliged to go on. He began to get se- 
riously uneasy as to the consequences of this most unexpected turn which 
matters had taken ; and his only hope was, that the amazing and un- 
known powers, w'hich the complicated construction of his leg seemed to 
possess, w ould speedily exhaust themselves. Of this however, he coujd 
as yet discover no symptoms. 

He happened to be going in the direction of the Leyden Canal ; and 
when he arrived in sight of Mynheer Turningvort’s house, hj called 
hnidly upon the artiheer to come to his assistance. The artificer looked 
out from his window with a face of wonder. Villain V* cried Woden- 
biock, come out to me this instant ! — You have made me a leg with a 
vengeance I — ft won't stand still for a moment. I have been walking 
straight forward ever since I left my own house, and, unless you stop 
me yourself. Heaven only knows how much farther I may walk. — Don't 
stand gaping there, but come out and relieve me, or 1 shall be out of 
sight, and you will not be able to overtake me/' The mechanician 
greiv very yrale ; lie was evidently not prepared for this new difitciilty* 
He lost not a niomerit, however, in following the merchant to do what 
he could towards extricating him from so awkward a predii'-ament. The 
merchant, or rather tlie merchant's leg, was walking very quick, and 
Turningvort, being an elderly man, found it no easy matter to make up 
to him. He did so at last, neveitheless, and, catching him in his arms, 
lifted him entirely from the ground, Hut the stratagem (if so it may bo 
called) did not succ eed, for the innate propelling inotioii of the leg hur- 
ried him on along with his bur i^n at the same rate as before. lie set 
him therefore down again, and stooping, pressed violently on one of the 
springs that protruded a litflc behind. In an instant the unhappy Myn- 
heer Von WodenUlork was off like an arrow, calling out in the most 
piteous accents , — “ i arn lovSt4 I am lost! I am possessed by a devil 
in the shape of a cork leg I Stop me 1 for Heaven's sake, stop me ! 

1 am breathless — I am fainting ! Will nobody shatter my lei; to pieces ? 
Turningvort I Turningvort ! you have mia-dered me 1” The artist, per- 
plexed and confounded, was hardly in a situation more to be envied* 
Scarcely kowiiig w'hat he did, he fell upon his knees, clasped his hands, 
and with strained and staring eyeballs, looked after the richest merchant 
in Rotterdam, running with the speed of an Enraged buffalo, away along 
the canal towards Leyden, and bellowing for help as loudly as his exhaus- 
tion would permit. 

Leyden is more than twenty miles from Rotterdam, but the sun h^A 
not yet set, when the Misses Backsneider, who were sitting at their 
parlour window^ immediately opposite the Golden Lion^" drinking 
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tea, and nodding to their friends as they parsed, saw some> one coming: 
at furious speed alon|r the street His face was pale as ashes, and her 
gasped fearfully for breath ; Tbut, without turning either to the right or 
the left, he hurried by at the same rapid state, and was out of sight 
almost before they had time to exclaim, Good gracious ! was not that 
Mynheer Von Wodenblock, the rich merchant of Rotterdam. 

Next day was Sunday. 'Fhe inhabitants of Haarlem were all going to 
church, in their best attire, to say their prayers, and hear their great or- 
gan. when a being rushed across the market-place like an animated corpse, 
—white, blue, cold, and speechless, his eyes fixed, his lips livid, his 
tpcth set, and his hands clenched. Every one cleared away fur it in 
silent horror; and there was not a person in Haarlem, who did not believe 
it, a (lead b»'dy endowed with the power of motion. 

On it went tliiough village and town, towards the great wilds andfo- 
rest-j of Germany. Weeks, months years, past on, but at intervals the 
hut rihlc^ shape was seen, and still continues to be seen, in various parts; 
of the north of Europe. The clothes however, which he who was once 
Mynheer Von Wodenblock used to wear, have all mouldered away ; the 
flesh, too, has fallen fiom his bones and he is now a skeleton — a skeleton 
ill all but the cork leg, which still, in its original rotundity and size, con- 
tinues attached to the spectral form, a perpetuwn mobile, dragging th© 
wearied bones for ever and for ever over the earth ! 

Maj all good saints protect us from broken legs ! and may there never 
again appear a mechanician like Turningvot, to supply us with cork 
substitutes of so awful and mysterious a power I 


THE SISTERS OF SCIO. 

[prom THE WTERARY SOUVENIR FOR -IBSO.] 

Yes, weep, my sister ! weep, till from the heart 
The weight flow forth in tears^^ — yet sink thou not! 

I bind my sorrow to a lofty part. 

For thee, my gentle one! Our orphan lot 
To meet in quenchless trust; iny soul is str6ng— ♦ 
Thon, too, wilt rise in holy might, ere long. 

A breath ofour-free heavens and noble sires, 

A memory of our old victorious dead ; 

These mantle me iyitk» power ; and though their fires 
In a frail censer briefly may be shed. 

Yet shall they light us onward, side by side; 

Have the wild birds, and have not we a Guide? 
Cheer, then, beloved ! on whose meek brow is set 
Our Mother’s image — in whose voice a tone, 

A faint, sweet sound of hers is lingering yet. 

An echo of oiir childhood’s music gone ; 

Cheer then ! Thy sister’s heart and faith are high j 
Our faith is otLe~with thee I live and die 1” 
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WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 


fpROM Blackwood's ma<3azine^ no. clx.] 


It Is cliiefly by Hh sonnets tliat^ Wordsworth will be known to poste- 
rity. Boileau says, — • 

** Un sonnet sans defaut vaut seul un lon^ poeme, 

Mais en vain mille auteurs y penscnt arrivei j 

A peine 

— Peut on admirer deur ou trois entre mille.** 

If we consider how many have attempted, and how few have succeed- 
ed in this species of composition, we shail acknowledge the truth of the 
latter part of the above assertion. The very shortness of the sonnet is 
its diHiciilty. Like the man who had not time to v/rite a short letter, 
many authors, more especially in the present day, seem to have no 
leisure to condense llieir thoughts. Tliey are able, indeed, to pour out 
their unpremeditated verse with much facility ; and if they be men of 
real talent, some merit will undoubtedly be found in their composition ; 
but this merit must necessarily be of an expanded kind. Water runs 
apace — richer potations issue more slowly from the cask. Now a son- 
net is ^^orth nothing unless it condense the elasticity of thouglit into its 
own small compass. We do not require that a hogshead should be 
filled with oitar of roses ; but we do demand that the small and portable 
^ial siiould contain a precious essence. When we read the sonnets of 
Rliltou, or of Warton, we feel that each of them is the result of more 
thought, and more tends to produce thought in others, than many a long 
poem which has issued from a mind of weaker stuff. On this ground, 
more than on accoiintof their nonconformity to the sonnet rules, 1 should 
deny the name of sonnet to the compositions of Howies, or Mrs t’har- 
lotte Smith. They may be pretty songs, or pathetic elegies, but they 
are not sonnets. They were popular, for they neither resulted from 
deep thought, nor required deep thought for the comprehension of them. 
The sonnets of Shf^speare and Milton (however admired by the few) 
have never been popular, because they address themselves to the under- 
standing as well as the heart, to the imaginMion rather than to the 
fancy. Of this stamp are the sonnets of Wordswonh. They may 
therefore fail to delight the popular palatf in an equal degree with (as 
some wit called them) ^ Mrs. Charlotte Smith's whipt syllabubs in 
black glasses but they will be dear to the lovers of original excellence 
as long as any thinking minds can be foumj in the community, 'fhey 
will be remembered — for there is something in a good sonnet peculiar- 
ly rememberable. Brevity," says Shakspeare, is the soul of wit 
and inasmuch as the soul survives the body, condensed wisdom also 
possesses a principle of longevity beyond the thews and oiibvaid 
flourishes" of wordy rhetoric. Proverbs live, while whole*cpics perish* 
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Amongst Wordsworth’s miscellaneous sonnetsr^fand they ane numerous) 
there is scarcely one which is not good — there are many which are striking- 
ly fine. They are nil written after the strictest model of the legitimate 
sonnet^ which from its artful construction and repeated rhymes^ presents 
many difficulties to the composer; and yet there is an ease in 
Wordsworth’s management of the sonnet^ whi£h proves that this is a 
kind of composition the most congenial^ the most fitted to his powers. 
The lines are sufficiently broken to prevent the repetition of the same 
rhymes from palling on the ear ; yet not so much a^altogether to pre-. 
vent their recurrence from being perceived,' (a fault by no means un- 
common,^ so as to confound the distinction between rhyme and blank 
verse. The subjects are varied ; and from Wordsworth’s sonnets it would 
be easy to select specimens of the descriptive, the pathetic, the play- 
ful, the majestic, the fanciful, the imaginative. I have already pre - 
sented my reader with a glorious example of Wordsworth’s majestic 
Btyle, ii^the sonnet to Milton. I wdll now, therefore, confine myself to one 
other specimen, which appears to me to combine many of the charac- 
teristics which I have mentioned distinctively above : 

Where lies the land to which yon ship must go 1 
Festively she puts forth in trim array. 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day; 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

What boots th’ enquiry 1 — Neither friend nor foe 
She cares for ; let her travel where slie may. 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 
Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what Haven is her mark t 
And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 

(From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there 
Crossing the waters,) doubt and something dark. 

Of the old Sea some reverential- fear 
Is with thee at thy farew'ell, joyous Bark !” 

Here we have beautiful description, majesty of^ numbers, a lively 
fancy, a touch of pathos, and a fine exercise of the imaginative powers. 
I cannot conclude this branch of niy subject, without pointing out to the 
reader’s notice, more esnbcially, Wordsworth’s Introductory Sonnet, that 
on the extinction of the Venetian Rep#>lic, and the series of Sonnets on 
the river Duddon. That, in ^larticular, which begins, 

** Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour,” 
is a fine instance of the vigour with which an original mind can refresh a 
hackneyed theme. It is rather unlike the sonnets of y^ouiig ladies and 
young masters on the same subject. 



A STORY OF THE FORTY SIX. 

BY TH£ BTTRXCie SHEPHERD. 


[from the Edinburgh literary ^ournal^ no. 59.]^ 


On the 17th of Jiily, 1746, there was a tall raw-boned Highlander came 
into the house oFliich-t'>rqy^ the property of Stewart Shaw, Esq., in whicht 
there was apparently no person at the time but Mrs. Sliaw and her three 
daughters, for the Laird was in hiding, having joined the Mackintoshes, 
and lost two sons at Oulloden. This Highlander told the lady of the 
house that his name was Sergeant Campbell, and that he had been fom- 
missioned to search the house for her husband, as well as for Cluny, Lochf^ 
Garry, and other proscribed rebels. Mrs. Shaw said, that she would ra- 
ther the rudest of Cumberland's English officers had entered ker house 
to search for the Prince’s friends, than one of the Argyle Campbells — those 
unnatural rufhans, who had risen against their lawful Prince, to cut theiir 
brethren’s throats. 

The Highlander, without being in the least ruffled, requested her to be 
patient, and added, that at all events the ladies were safer from insult in a 
countryman’s hands, than in the hands of an English soldier. The lady 
denied it, and in the haughtiest manner flung him the keys, saying, that 
she hoped some of hers would yet see the day when the rest ot tlie clans 
would get their feet on the necks of the Campbells. He lifted the keys, 
and instantly commenced a regular and strict scrutiny ; and just as 
lie was in the act of turning out the whole contents of a wardrobe, the lady 
in the meanwhile, saying the most cutting things to him that she could 
invent, he stood straight up, looked her steadily in the face, and pointed 
to a bed, shaking his hand at the same time. Simple as that motion 
was, it struck the lady dumb. She^rew as pale as death in a moment, and 
both she and her eldest daughter uttered loud shrieks at the same instant.. 
At that moment there entered an^English offleer and live dragoons, who 
basted to the apartment and, enquired what was the matter. 

O, Sir,” said Mrs. Shaw, “ here is a rulfian of a sergeant, who has been 
sent to search the Abuse, and who, out of mere wantoiiness and despite, is 
breaking every thing, and iurlling the whole house topsy-turvy.” 

Olio ! is that all ?” said the cornet : I thought he had been more 
laudably employed with your ladyi^ip or some of the handsome young rebels 
there. Desist, you vagabond, and go aHout your busiiies.s ; — if any of' 
the proscribed rebels are in the house, 111 be accountable for them.” 

Nay, nay,” said the Highlander, 1 am first in commission, and J ’ll 
hold my privilege. The right of search is mine, and whoever are foundL 
in tUoi»hou3e, I claim the reward. And moiftover, in accordance with the* 
orders issued at head quarters, 1 order you hence.” 

Show me your coinmission then, you Scotch dogj your search-war^ 
ranL if you so please ? ’ 

^*^Show me your authority for demanding it first.’’ 
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My designation is Cornet Lctham of Cobhamfe* dragoons, wjio is ready 
to answer every charge against him- Now> pray tell me, ISir, under 
whom you hold your commission ?” 

Under a better gentleman than you, or any who ever command- 
ed you.” 

** A better gentleman than me, or any who ever commanded me ? — TTio 
first expression is an insult not to be borne. The other is a high treason, 
and on this spot 1 seize you for a Scotch rebel, and a traitor knave.” 

With that he seized the tall red-haired loon by the throat, who, grin- 
ning,*heavcd his long arm at him as threatening a blow, but the English 
officer only smiled contemptuously, knowing that no single man of that 
humiliated country durst lift bis hand against him, especially backed as 
lie ^vas by five sturdy dragoons. He was mistaken in this instance, for 
the Highlander lent him such a blow as felled him in a moment, so that, 
with a heavy groan, he fell dead on the floor. Five horse-pistols were 
instantly pointed at the Highlander by the dragoons, but he took shelter 
beidnd the press, or wardrobe, and with his cocked pistol in one hand, 
and drawn broadsword, kept them at bay, for the entrance to the house 
was so narrow, that two could not eater at a time ; and certain death 
awaiting the first to enter, none of them chose to rim the risk. At length 
two of them went out to shoot him in at a small window behind; which 
hampered him terribly, as he could not get far enough forward to guard 
his entry, without exposing himself to the fire of the two at the window. 
An expedient of the moment struck him ; he held his bonnet by the cor- 
ner of the wardrobe, as if peeping to take aim, when crack went two of 
the pistols at his bonnet, bis antagonists having made sure of shooting 
him through the head. Without waiting farther, either to fire or receive 
theirs he broke at them with his drawn sword; and the fury with wJiich 
he came smashing and swearing up the house on them appalled them so 
horribly, that they all three took to their heels, intending probably to 
fight him in the open fields. But a heavy dragoon of Cobham’s v^as no 
match for a kilted clansman six feet high ; before they reached the outer 
door, two of them were cut down, ^iid the third, after a run of about 
thiity or forty yards. By this time, the tw^o at the west window had 
betaken them to their horses, and were galloping off. The Highlander, 
springing on the officer's horse, galloped after th<pn, determined that 
they should not escape, still waving his, bloody sword, and calling on 
them to stop. But stop they would not ; and a grander pursuit never 
was seen. Peter Grant and Alexander IVPEachen, both in hiding at 
the time, saw it from Craig-N^*art, at a short distance, and described it 
as unequalled. Thera went the two dragoons, spurring on for bare life, 
the one always considerably before the other, and behind all, came the tall 
Highlander, riding rather awkwardly,with his bare tliighs upon the paddle, 
bis philabeg flying about his^vaist, and he thrashing the hind quarters of 
his horse with his bloody sword, for lack of spurs and whip. He did not 
appear to be coming up with them, but nevertheless cherishing hopes that 
ha would, till his horse floundered >vith him in a bog, and thre w him ; he 
theh reluctantly gave up the chase, and returned, leading his horse by 
the bridle, haVii^g got enough of riding for that day. 
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The two» Highlander'S?' M^Eachen and Grant, then ran from the rock 
and saluted him, for this inveterate Highlander was no other then tljeir 
own brave and admired Colonel John Roy Stewait. They accompanied 
him back to Inch-Croy, where they found ladies in the greatest dis- 
may, and (he poor dragoons all dead. Mrs. Stewart Shaw and her 
daughters had taken shelter in an outhouse on the breaking out of the 
quarrel ; and that which distressed her most of all was, the signal which 
the tremendous Highlander made to her ; for beyond that bed, there was a 
concealed door to a small apartment, in which her husband, and Captain 
Pinlayson, and Loch-Garr^, were all concealed at the time, and she per- 
ceived that that door was no secret to Sergeant Campbell, as he called him- 
self. When the pursuit commenced, the ladies hasted to apprise the in- 
mates of their little prison of the peril that awaited them ; but they refused 
to fly till matters were cleared up, for they said, thatone who was mangling 
the red coats at such a rate, could scarcely be an enemy to them. We 
may conceive how delighted they were on finding that this hero evas their 
brave and beloved Colonel Stewart. He knew that they were concealed 
in that house, and in that apartment ; and perceiving, from the height 
where he kept watch, the party of dragoons come in at the strait of Corry- 
Bealach, he knew to what place they were bound, and hasted before them^, 
either to divert the search, or assist his friend in repelling the aggressors. 

There was now no time to lose. Mr. Shaw, Captain Finlayson, Alex- 
ander M^Eaclien and another gentleman, whose name I have lost, mount- 
ed as King George’s dragoons, effected their escape to Glasgow through 
a hundred dangers, mostly arising from their own friends. In particiilai., 
the very first night of their flight, in one of the woods of Athol, at the deiid 
of the night, they were surrounded by a party of the ClamDonnach, and 
would have been sacrificed, had not Stewart Shaw called out, Jo/rtcA / 
Cardfdl Cearlach /” or some words to that effect, which awakened as 
great an overflow of kindness. Colonel Roy Stewart and Loch-Garry 
escaped on foot, and fled towards the wild banks of Locli-Erriched, where 
they remained in safety till they went abroad with Prince Charles. 

It is amazing how well tliis incident was kept secret, as well as several 
others that tended to the disgrace of the royalists, owing to the control 
they exercised over the press of the country ; but neither Duke William^ 
nor one of his offiews, ever knew who the tall reddiaired Sergeant Camp- 
bell was, who overthrew their six dragoons. The ladies of Iiich-Croy did 
not escape so well, for Cumberland, in requital for a disgrace in which 
they were nowise influential, sent out another party, who plundered the 
house and burnt it, taking the ladies into custody, and every thing else 
that was left on the lands of Inch-Croy and Bally-Beg — an instance of 
that mean and ungentlemanly revenge for which he was so notorious. 
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’CHARACTERS OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTS, AND IRISH, 

The proper studj of mankind is man.”— Pofe. 

JrHOM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE^ NO. OLIX.] 

*ENOLISH CHARAGTEff. 

Tlie Saxons of England exist nearly pure on its eastern coasts^ arc ex- 
tensively spread over the whole of its surface, and perhaps equal in 
mGnbev all the other races that enter into the composition of English po- 
pulation. 

The Saxon Englishman (for brevity, I may use only the latler name) 
is distinguished from other races by a stature rather low, owing chiefly 
to the neck and limbs being short, by the trunk and vital system being 
large, and the complexion, irides, and hair light; and by the face being 
broad, the forehead large, and the upper and back part of the head 
round, and rather small. 

In his walk, the Englishman rolls, as it were, on his centre. This is 
caused by the breadth of the trunk, and the comparative weakness of the 
limbs. The broader muscles, therefore, of the former, aid progression 
by a sort of rolling motion, throwing forward first one side and then ano- 
ther. So entirely does tlfte depend on the breadth of the trunk, that even 
R temporary increase of it produces this effect. Men wlio become fat, and 
women who, having borne many children, have the beads of the thigh 
bones farther separated, always adopt this inode of progression. 

The mental faculties of the Englishman arc not absolutely of the 
highest order ; but the absence of passion gives them relktively a great 
increase, and leaves a mental character equally remarkable for its sim** 
plicity and its practical worth. 

The most striking of those points ifi the English character -which may 
be called fundamental, are cool observation, unparalleled single-mind- 
edness, and patient perseverance. This character is remarkably homo- 
geneous. 

The cool observation of the Englishman is the foundation of some 
other subordinate, but yet important, points in his character. One of 
the most remarkable of these, is that real curiosity, but absence of won- 
der, which makes the nil ad^thirari** a maxim of English society. It is 
greatly associated, also, with that Teserve for which the English are not 
less remadcable. 

The single-mindedness of the Englishman is the foundation of that 
Bincerity and blimtness whiSh are perhaps his chief characteristics ; which 
fit him so. well for the business of life, and on which his commercial charac- 
ter depends ; which make him hate (if he can hate any thing] ail crook- 
edness of procedure, and which alarm him even at the insincerities and 
compliances, of politeness, 
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The perseverance ofMhe Knglishman is the foundation of that habi- 
tude which guides so many of his own actions, and tliat custom in 
which he participates witli all his neighbours. It is this which makes 
universal cant, as it has been profanely termed,*^ not reasoning, the basis 
of his morals, and precedent, not justice, the basis of his jurispru- 
dence. But it is this also which, when his rights are outraged, pro- 
duces that grumbling which, when distinctly heard, effectually protects 
them ; and it is this which creates that public spirit to which, on great emer- 
gencies, he rises with all his fellow-countrymen, and in which he persists 
until its results astonish ev^n the nations around him. 

Now a little reflection will shew, that of the three fundamental qualities 
I have mentioned, the first seeming may easily be less amiable than the 
final result shall be useful. To a stranger of differently constructed mind, 
the cold observation, and, in particular, the slowness and reserve wfiich 
must accompany it, may seem unsociable ; but they are inseparable from 
such a construction of mind, and they indicate, not pride, but that respect 
for his feelings which the possessor thinks them entitled to, and which 
be would not violate in others. The dignity, therefore, wdiich in tiiis 
case the Englishman feels, is not hauteur ;and he is as rarely insolent to 
those who are below, as timid to those who are above him. 

In regard to the absence of passion from the English mind, it is this 
which forbids one to be charmed with music, to laugh at comedy, to 
cry at tragedy, to shew any symptom of joy or sorrow in the accidents of 
real life ; which has no accurate notion of giiefor wTetchedness, and 
cannot attach any sort of meaning to the ectasy ; and which for 
all these reasons, has a perfect perception of whatever is ridiculuiis. 
Hence it is, that, in his domestic, his social, and his public relations, it is 
perhaps less affection than duty that guides tlie conduct of an English- 
man ; and, if any one question the moral grandeur winch this serif iment 
may attain, let him call to mind the example of it, wliicli, just before the 
victory of Trafalgar, was given by Nelson in the simple and sublime 
communication to his fleet — England expects every man to do his 
duly 1” Which is the instance tlfat equals this even in the forged records 
of Koman glory? Happily, too, the excess of hatred is as little know'n to 
the Englishman) as excess of love ; and revenge is abhorrent to his na- 
ture. Even in th^ pugilistic combat he shakes hands with his antagonist 
before he begins ; he scorns to^strike him when he is down ; and, whether 
vanquished or victor, he leaves his antagonist#ncither cast down nor tri- 
umphant. 

The extraordinary value of such a chA’acter is obvious enough. Bri- 
tish liberty and British commerce are its results : neither the Scottish nor 
Irish mind would have attained them. 

I have said, however, that the intellectual faculties of the Englishman 
are not absolutely of the highest order ; an^ this is owing to his want of 
higher reasoning powers, as well as of passion. Happily, indeed, with 

• The word must not here be understood as implying hypocrisy, of which •the 
Saxon temperament is very umooent, * 
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the want of these reasoning powers, the passio^r also are w/inting ; for 
had the latter existed without the iornier, the English character would 
have been utterly marred— This will tlirow some light on what we have 
next to say. 

Every intermarriage or cross, or every new accession of character, 
however acquired, is not an advantage. ^Fhis being premised, let us 
consider those which take place by the blending of the Saxon English 
with the surrounding tribes. 

Here I should observe, that, independent of the descendants of the 
various invading tribes, still easily discernihle, the coasts of England 
and Scotland present masses of population of greater or less depth, re- 
gularly corresponding to the population of the shores of the Continent 
which are respectively opposite to them. It is but few of these, how- 
evA*, that need be noticed here. 

In the west the Saxon English are blended with the Welsh ; but there 
is here no gain, because the Welsh cross can add passion chiefly, without 
higher reAisoning powers. The Welsh, in fact, are already a compound 
of Celt, Saxon, &c., as both physiognomy and language prove ; and in 
them the imagination, or the passion, of the former, and the perseverance 
of the latter, combine to produce that dull mysticism, or that dark and 
smouldering anger, which sometimes elicits such frightful consequences. 

In the south the Saxon English are blended with the French, as is evinced 
by the dark complexion which marks our Kentish and southern popula- 
tion ; and, in that population we sometimes witness something of French 
sharpness added to Saxon flrmness, and an increase of amiability of cha- 
racter. 

In the north the Saxon English are blended with the Piets or North- 
men of Scotland, as the taller or sparer form the Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and northern population in general shews ; and the additional reasoning 
powers thence obtained, are evinced in the ingenious industry of the 
northern towns of Manchester, Sheflield, Leeds, See,* 

Thus, in England there is a great deficiency of any advantageous cross 
•»- there is scarcely any thing to improve^ the Saxon race ; but, to compen- 
sate for this, that race has such sterling fundamental qualities, and it so 
easily receives much improvement from the slight intermixture with the 
remoter Pictish, Scandinavian, or Danish races, that ^ g/jatly excels its 
original type, which may still be seen in Friesland and elsewhere on the 
opposite coast ; and it is, at the same time,*^ so extensively diffused over 
the country, that, iu its character, the English races are entirely swallow- 
ed up. 

Now may the mode in which ^he Saxon character dominates over that 
of the other English races be more easily understood, — ^whether these races 
form a permanent portion of English population, or consist of the scarcely 
less numerous intruders from^Scotland and Ireland. 

How mad the dull mysticism — ^how atrocious the gloomy passion — of 
Wales must seem amid the lucid common-sense and unimpassioned judg« 

^ ,Tb« Danish, Nomao, and other races, require no particular notice in a sketch 
like this. 
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mefit of Engj|annl, may hi^easily conceived. How abashed their possea* 
fiors must feel when surrounded by a more numerous race, not more distin- 
guished from tliem by plain sense^ and candid impartiality^ than by civi- 
lization and opnlence> is equally obvious. 

Equally obvious it is how mean the prying enquiry^ how reptlledike tlie 
bending obsequiousness of Scotland^— how malignant her party-spirit^ 
even in the sanctuaries of science, — how satanical her consequent perse- 
cution, — how like fraud her Crooked ratiocination,— how like stolen goods 
♦he wealth accumulated by such unholy means must seem in merry Eng- 
land ; while the very intellect of her natives must make them shrink before 
the calm eye of the honest, sturdy, and uncompromising Englishrnati. 

Not less obvious is it how utterly worthless and contemptible must seem 
Irish want of judgment, want of principle, and want of industry, and how 
w'ell-deserved Irish wretchedness ; though it is to be feared that the natu- 
ral ejffect of this inevitable contempt is less salutary than, for lire sake of 
Ireland one would wish it to be. 

Thus however, must in England all characters ultimately mevge in the 
Saxon. 

SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

The Scottish character cannot be treated as I have treated the English. 
In Scotland, no tribe predominates so greatly as the Saxon does in Eng- 
land. The Celt of the Highlands dominates as completely wdthiu his cir- 
cle as the Piet or Northman in the Lowlinds; and the naliona) charac- 
ter is fast forming by the union of both. They must, therefore, be con- 
sidered separately.^ 

riie Piets, or Northmen, of the Lowlands, exist nearly pure on their 
eastern coast, and 1 believe, considerably exceed in number the rest of the 
Lowland population. 

I'he Lowlander is distinguished generally by a tall stature, and a ra- 
ther sinewy frame, by complexion, irides, and hair rather light, and by 
the face being long, and the upper part of the head equally so in the 
horizontal direction. 

In his walk, the Lowlander, being long-limbed, steps well out, having 
neither the lateral roll of the Englishman, nor the spring of the Highlander, 
but advancing directly, steadily, and firmly. 

The mental faShlt^s of the Lowlander are of a very high order, being 
sensibility, discrimination, prudence, &c. 

The sensibility of the Lovvlaiiaer is the foundation of some of his best 
and worst qualities — his benevolence as well as bis pride and revenge. 

The benevolence of the Lowlander, heyvever, is too much under the 
control of prudence to be evidenced by acts that cost him aught pecuni- 
ary ; but he will frequently sacrifice what costs him much more — his time, 
his exertions, and his interest, to the utmost extent of his ability. Many 
subordinate points in his character indicate th^ general exercise ol this sen- ^ 
timent ; as even the tone or chant of his language, which is in this respect 

* There are in Scotland other tribes, as the Saxon in the Lowlands, and various 
others along the eastora and northera coasts p but they are unimportant to oar p/s* 
sent view. 
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remarkably diatingnished from the briefer and gr.;ffer tone of tfie Englisb^ 
man, and the more gay and careless one of the Irishman so is it indica* 
ted by the soft and plaintive melody of his music. More palpably 
still is it indicated by that pliability and suavity of manners by which 
he is distinguislied from the English, and more nearly resembles the Irish. 
To the iriitability, pride, and revenge, which spring from the sam^ 
source, 1 have already alluded. 

The discriminating powers of the Lowlander are equally evidenced by 
his succc'ts in abstract and philosophical enquiry, and by his shrewdness 
in the affairs of common lite. In the former «f these respects Scotland — 
a nation of two millions — stands at least as liigh as England, a nation of 
twelve, or France, a nation of thirty *, and, in regard to that education 
tvhich enhances the reasoning powers of the rising race, Scotland takes 
precedence of every other nation. Unfortunately, in Scotland, pride and 
went of candour too often degrade knowledge into sophistry j and the 
phrewdness of common life is apt to degenerate into mean prying for 
the proihotion of interest. 

The prudence of the Lowlander is proverbial — perhaps excessive. Oft 
one hand, it gives rise to that love of accumulation in which the means 
is ofteti mistaken for the end, that fear to do a good action lest some ill 
should come of it which is so absurd and contemptible, that narrow-mind- 
ed suspicion which is a greater curse to the suspector than the suspected, 
and that difference to fortune and interest which is so base. and disgiace- 
f\il, and, on the other hand, joined to the preceding qualities, it is the 
foiiudation of that industry, economy, and freedom from crime, by which 
Scotland is distinguished from England as well as Ireland. 

Thus the best characteristic of the Lowlanders (and it is difficult to con- 
ceive a better] is their extraordinary discriminating power ; their greatest 
defect is in imagination and passion. 

Happily, most happily, thfse are. supplied by the Celts of the High- 
lands. with whom (he Lowlanders are rapidly blending in intermarriages 
of which the cross could scarcely have been more scientifically chosen, 
and which are producing a race of the^ highest intellectual organization. 

The Celts must now be briefly coiibideved, in order to compare these 
with the Lowlanders, and both witli the Saxon English and other tribes, 
and to understand the manner in which their united plu;.*acter dominates 
over these. 

The Celts of tlie Highlands exist in greatest purity in their western 
parts, and equal perbapi' in number the rest of the Highland population, 
on which consequently they haje generally bestowed their manners, their 
language, and their dress. 

These Highlanders are of middle size, well formed and active, of brown 
complexion, grey irides, and dark hair, and of rather broad face, rather 

• The tone, or chant, is vulgarly donominated brogue. Wherever there are va- 
rious tribes in a nation, each is distinguished by this. The brogue of England is 
as distinguishable as that of Ireland ; and it is far less musical than either it or the 
Ccottlsh. The Scottish chant consists of many inflections, but falls upon the wbole» 
and may be represented by a falling curve ; the Irish, with as many inflecUons, by 
a Rising curTe<; and tho EngUsh by a aoriaa of equal and emalier curves« 
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low but w^'iaarked fiwebead, and head loog^ in the horizontal direo« 
tion. 

Ill his walk, the Highlander, owing to the sfren^h of his limbs ad- 
vances with somewhat of a springing motion^ which is easily distinguish- 
ed. 

The mental faculties of the Highlander are also of a high order, be- 
ing sensibility, imagination, passion — ^the latter two being precisely those 
in which the Lowlander is deficient. This intellecUial character, though 
directly opposed to that^of the Englishman, is scarcely less homogene- 
ous and simple. The chaeacter of the Lowlander stands, in some mea- 
sure, between the two, conforming in that respect with his geographical 
position. 

The sensibility of the Highlander is the foundation of that extreme ivi- 
tability by which he is distinguished, and in a great measure also of that 
sentiment which is so remarkable, not merely in his language, his poe- 
try, and his music, but as the basis of most of his actions in 

The imagination of the Highlander creates his poetry,— that high ima- 
gining which bis Highland mother gave to Byron, and which has now for 
ever blotted out nearly all the dull formalities of English poetry, — that 
genius too, equally high atid wild, which wastes itself in the Northern 
Magazine, and which every month shews how unnecessary is the dull 
measure and the silly tag of verse. It creates also that spirit of adven- 
ture which cairitis the Highlander over every region of the earth. 

The passion of the Highlander is equally evidenced in the devotednesn 
of attachment and the fury of war — the invincibles of France beaten on 
the sands of Egypt, the ramparts of Spain scaled as if these wete their 
native rocks, equally innocent of foes and fire, the line of Waterloo broken 
to tlie shout of Scotland for ever But all Europe has witnessed their 
daring, and their enemies have paid them the tribute of admiration. It isr 
iinneces<*ary to say that urbanity, warm-heartedness, and hospitality, 
Strongly characterize the Scottish Highlander. 

It must now be obvious why 1 have said, that no intermarriage or cros^s 
could have been more scientifica Ilf chosen than between the discrimina- 
tion and prudence of the Northman, and the imagination and passion of 
the t'elt, and hcK^unevitably this is producing in Scotland a race of tho 
very highest me rital organization — a nation which, as Scott observes, is 

proverbially patient of labour Vnd prodigal of life.” 

Thus also is understood not merely the relation between these two cha- 
racters— each needing the other’s aid, an^ neither entirely dominating, 
but why unitedly they triumph over every other tribe, and very easily 
over the Saxon, as a moment's comparison will shew. 

Amid such a population, the broad, round, and ruddy fece of the Eng- 
lishman is discerned even by children in the Streets, as is the large trunk 
of the body, the deeper tone of voice arising from the extent of the vital 
cavities, tlie roll upon the centre of the stomach rather than of the head^ 
the look of satisfaction with the state of the former rather than of the Ipf- 
ter, the absence of every trace of deep thought^ &c. All tl^ese j^nalitiee. 
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«D opposite to those of the Scottish, enable theins^nlgar to hgil the 
lishman with as unerring a certainty, and as, satisfied a superiority ag 
constitutes a return for the dislike, and even fear, with which they are 
sometimes received in England. 

Amid the more active Scottish equalities, the shallow reasoning, or the 
want of reasoning, of the Englishman, would be despised, and his cold, 
unimaginative, and unimpassioned character would be scorned ; while 
the absence of all dash or spirit in his conversation, even when literary, 
— his choice of words, and &eir loud, confident, and emphatical pronun- 
ciation, to express nothing, — ^liis fear to say any thing at all uncommon, 
or that had not been said before, — and his resource in strong, formal, 
slow, and serious declarations ot‘ some matter of fact, as the — very- 

extraordinary — satisfaction — which he received from the — most — uncom- 
mon — excellence — and really— ^ admirable — style — of a dinner— at Lord 
— — ’s, where he had the honour of meeting.” &c. &c. ; or, if he be 
above this, in equally strong, formal, &low, and serious accounts of the 
qualities '‘of a particulai wine, the intermarriages of particular families, 
the amount of the fortune of each of their members, and such-like wretch- 
ed trash — the ne pins nlim^ oi observation and weak-mindedness 

all these, despised, scorned, neglected, would in Scotland finally compel 
the English to merge in the Scottish character.^ 

How fortunate, Imwever, the bWnding of this compound Scottish with 
the simpler English character, cannot for a moment be questioned. 
The more capacious forehead and calmer observation of the latter, be- 
come combined with the higher reasoning, imaginative, and impassioned 
powers of the former. This is often exemplified in the Scottish cross with 
the Lowland Saxon ; and that union of observation with the higher facuL 
ties which distinguish Sir Walter Scott, is a striking example of its be- 
nefits. 

IRISH CHARACTER. 

Of the Irish character, the great basis has been already described in 
the Celt — the ('elt of Ireland b 'ing, in organization, mind, language, &c. 
only a little less pure than he of the Il^’ghlands, They are similarly dis- 
tinguished by sensibility, imagination, and passion ; and repetition on this 
subject is unnecessary. 

* Lest this representation should be deemed inaccurate, an unquestionable illus- 

tration may be taken from a truly Kuglisli writer, Dr. Johnson, “ many of whose 
Ramblers," as Scott observes, “ are little better than a sort of pageant, where trite 
and obvious maxims are made to swapfger in lofty and mystic language, and get some 
credit beca«ise they are not easily uv derstood.*' Buswell tells us, that he (Johnson) 
gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of its (the Rambler’s) getting its 
name : ** What mult be done, sir, mil be done. When 1 was to begin publishing 
that paper. I was at a loss how to name it. 1 snt down at night upon my bedside, 
and resolved that 1 would not go to sleep till 1 had fixed its title. The Rambler 
seemed the best that 0j3curred,imd I took it.” This presents the usual number of 
words about a matter of no general, and of very small personal interest. Its amount 
is, that ** he called it the Rambler, because it was the best title that occurred to 
him within the limited time which he was pleased to allow himself for the decision 
oV ^this point in other words, he called it the Kambleri because it pleased him 
W call it tbs Rambiert 
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Unfortunately, the dWhination of the Celt over Irish character is modi^ 
fied chiefly by that of the Milesian, whose large and dark eye, high and 
sharp nose, thin lips, and linesi* mouth, declare his southern origin inoro' 
surely than Irish history or Irish fable. 

Consistently with this organization, the Milesian adds the vivacity and 
wit, the love of splendour and want of* taste, the voluptuousness and li- 
cence of the south, to the sensibility, imagination, and passion of the abo- 
riginal population of Irelands Owing ta this, and illustrating it, Celtio 
music, which, in the Highlands of Scotland, is wild, grand, and melancho- 
ly, has become, in IrelanJy more gay and voluptuous 

It is scaicely possible, howevpr, to conceive a cioss capable of confer- 
ring so little benefit on either, as that of the Celt and Milesian. 

The intellectual organization of the Irish people has thus more resejn- 
blance to that of the south, than to that of the north, of Europe. It con- 
fers imagination and passion in a far higher degree than reasoning and 
judgment. 

“ With such intellectual organization, it is easy to foresee the kind of 
moral character which must mark the nation. Such a peo[ile must na- 
turally be much less distinguished in the discrimination of good and ill, 
and the calm and patient discharge of duty, than in the love of friends 
and the hatred of foes, or in the devotion, even unto death, to any cause 
which they may esooiue. 

Now, to fhe guidance of a people possessing such capabilities, it is ob- 
vious that knowledge is peculiarly necessary. With principles of high 
activity, there must be knowledge to direct. 

Unfortunately, however, these very capabilities, and that higli activity^ 
are at variance with patient investigation and the means of knowledge^ 
Such qualities, indeed, act as it were by intuition, and no more brook de- 
lay than the electiic spark in its passage through the aii. The results must 
as necessarily be brilliant and striking in the moral act as in the physi- 
cal illustration ; but (hey may indiflferently be good or ill ; they may rouse 
the torpid current of life and pleasure, or they may widier and destroy. 

Among such a people, it is ^vident, that when owing to Haxon and 
Scandinavian intermarriages, calmer observwtiou and reasoning powers 
are auded to those high capabilities, so essential to all genius, the result 
must be such c!ffNfcfi;ters as Ireland has occasonally produced. It is not 
less evi.ient, however, that su^h characters will be comparatively rare, 
and that the mass of the people will add fierce barbarity and superstitious 
bigotry to the grossest ignorance. 

In Ireland, accordingly, when the peo{^c are excited by private or pub- 
lic hatreds, crimes at once the most brutal and the most cowardly are 
perpetrated without the slightest compunction ; robberies, burnings, tor- 
tures, and assassinations, are the commonest means of vengeance ; and 
we are warrant'd in saying, that no where Europe may be seen sack, 
a complication of villainy and crime. 

To sum up this view of English, Scottish, and Irish character, I 
observe, that sincerity and independence disiinguisli tlie English > intelr 
lienee and sagacity the K:icotUsb ) aucl a gay and galiaut spirit the Irisk. 
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The qualities, liowever, are apt to associate Wth bad one«. Tlxe in- 
dependence of the English sometimea degenerates into coarseness and 
brutality,; the sagacity of the Scottish intofcunning and time-serving ; and 
the gaiety of the Irish into fickleness and faithlessness. Could tvc com- 
bine the independence of the English^ with the sagacity of the Scottish^ 
and with the gallantry of the Irish^ we should form almost a God. Could 
on the contrary, unite the brutality of the first, with the cunning of 
the second^ and with the faithlessness of the thirds we should forth a 
demon. A. W* 


NORAH CLARY^S WISE THOUGHT, 

BY MRS. S. 0. HALL^ AUTHOR OF SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER.'' 

^PROM THE EOINBURGU LITERARY JOURNAL, NO. 59.] 

We may as well give it up, Morris Donovan ; look, 'twould be as ea- 
sy to twist the top off the great Hill of Howth, as make father and mother 
agree about any one thing. They've been playing the rule of contrary 
these twenty tears ; and it’s not likely they’ll take a turn novr.” 

it’s mighty hard, so it is,” replied handsome Morris, ** that married 
people can’t draw together. Norah, darliat ! that would’nt be the way 
with us. Sure, it’s one we'd be in heart and sowl, and an example of 
love and — ” 

Folly,” interrupted the maiden, laughing. ** Morris, Morris, 
weVe quarrelled a score o’ times already ; and, to my thinking, a bit of 
a breeze makes life all the pleasanter. Shall I talk about the merry 
jig 1 danced with Phil Kennedy, or repeat what Maxk Doolen said of me 
to Mary Grey ? — eh, Moiris ?” 

The long black lashes of Norah Clary’s bright brown eyes almost 
touched her low, but delicately pencilled brows, as she looked archly up 
at her lover ; her lip curled with a haif-playful half-malicious smile ; but the 
glance was soon withdrawn, and the ii^iden’s cheek glowed with a deep 
and eloquent blush, when the young man passed his arm round her waist, 
and pushing the clustering curls from her forehead gazed upon her with 
a loving but mournful look. 

“ lieave joking, now Norry ; God oqly knows howl love you,” bo 
aaid, in a voice deep and^ broken by emotion. ^ I’m ye’r equal, as far 
as money goes, and no young farmer in the country can tell a better 
Block to his share than mine , pet L don’t pretend to deserve yotf, for all 
that; only, 1 can’t help saying, that when we love each other, (now, 
don’t go to contradict me, Norry. because ye’ve as good as owned it 
over and over again,) and ye’r father agreeable, and all, to think that 
ye’r modier just out of divibnenf, should be putting betwixt us, for no 
reason upon earth, only to ^ spite’ her lawful husband, is what seta me 

mad entirely, and shows her to be a good-for” 

V **Stop, Mister Morris, ” exclaimed Norah, laying her hand upon his 
mduth, so as effectually to prevent a sound escaping ; ^ it’s my mother 
ye’r talking dfj and it would be iU*blood, as well as ill-bred, to hear R 
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word said against an parei|t. Is that tlie pattern of ye’r manners, sir, 
or did ye ever hear me turn my tongue against one belonging to you?’^ 
I ax ye’r pardon, niy o\vr|Norah,” he replied meekly, as in duty 
bound ; “ for the sake o* the lamb, we spare the sheep. Why not ; 
and I’m not going to gainsay — but ye’i; mother”— 

The least saicrs the soonest mended 1” again interrupted the impa- 
tient girl. Good even*, Morris, and God bless ye ; they’ll be after 
missing me within, and it’s little mother thinks where I am.” 

Norab, ’bove all the girls at wake or pattern, I've been true to you. 
We have grown together, •and, since ye were the height of a rose-bush, 
ye have been dearer to me than any thing else on earth. Do, Norah, 
for the sake of our young hearts’ love, do think if there’s no way to win 
ye’r mother over. If ye’d take me without her leave, sure it*s ivothiijg 
I’d care for the loss o’ thousands, let alone what ye’ve got. Dearest 
Norah, think, since you’ll do nothing without her consent, do think — for 
once be serious, and don’t laugh.” 

It is a fact, equally known ami credited in the good barony Bargy, 
that Morris Donovan really possessed an honest, sincere, and affectionate 
heart, — brave as a lion, «and gentle as a dove. He was, moreover, the 
priest’s nephew, — understood Latin as well as the priest himself; and, 
better even than that, he was the Beau, the Magnus Apollo of the parish ; 
—a fine, noble-looking fellow, that all the girls (from the hou*,ekeeper’ft 
lovely English niece at Lord Gort’s, down to little deaf Bess Mortican, 
the lame dressmaker} were regularly and desperately in love with • 
still, I must confess, (perfection certainly was never found in many) 
Mon is was at times a little — the least bitin the world — stupid ; —not ex- 
actly stupid either, but f>low of invention, — would his way out of a 

thousand scrapes, biit could never get peacf.ahlij out of one. No wonder 
then, that, v^ere lighting was out of the fjuestion, he? was puzzled, and look- 
ed to the ready wit of the merry Norah for assislance. It was not very ex- 
traordinary that he loved the fairy creature — the sweetest, gayest of all 
Irish girls; — light of heart, light of foot, light of eye, — now weeping like 
a child over a dead chicken or a plundered nest, then dancing oulhe top of 
a hay-rick to the music of her own cheering voice; — now coaxing her 
termagant mother, and anon comforting her hen-pecked father. Do not 
let my respecteai^>liaders imagine that Mr. and Mrs. Clary were con-* 
temptible Irish bog-trotters, with only a plot of 'praleeSy a pig, and a 
one-roomed cabin. No such thing; they rej^ited an hundred good 
acres of bright meadowdand and their comfortable, though somewhat 
slovenly farm-yard, told of abundance %nd to spare. Norah was their 
only child ; and had it not been for the most ungentle temperament of 
Mistress Clary, they would have been the happiest as well as the richest 
family in the district. 

“ I am not going to latigh, Morris/’ reoli^ the little maid at last, after 
a very long pause ; I’ve got a wise thought in my head for once. Hia 
reverence your uncle, you say, spoke to father — to speak to mother about 
it? I wonder (and he a priest) that he had’nt more sense. Sure mother 
was the man -but i’ve got a wise thought.— Good nighty dear IVlorrb 
goed night/’ • 
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The lass sprang lisrh^ly ov#»r the fence into thJr own gardben^ leaving' 
her lover perdu at the other side, withaaif' possessing an idea of what 
her Wise Thought’" inigiit be. When' she entered the kitchen, mat- 
ters were going on as usual — her mother bustling in glorious style, and 
as cross (her husband muttered) V a bag of weazles.” 

** Ye’r a pair of lazy hussies !” she exclaimed to two fat, red-armed^ 
Btockingless handmaids ; d’ye think I can keep vein idleness? Ten cuts 
to the dozen ! — why, that wouldn’t keep ye in prateeSj let alone salt*** 
and such illigint tlax too ! Barney Leary, ye dirty ne’er-do-good, can ye 
find no better employment this blessed night than kicking the turf-ashes 
in the cat’s face ? Oh ! ye’ll be mate for the ravens yet, that’s one 
comfort ! Jack Clary,” addressing herself to her husband, who sat 
q^netly in the chimney corner smoking his doodeen^ it’s well ye’ve 
got a wife who knows what’s what ! God help me, I’ve little good of a 
husband, barring the name I Are ye sure Black Nell’s in rhe stable ?” 
('Fhe sposo nodded.) The cow and the calf, had they fresh straw T* 
(Another nod.) “Bad cess to ye, man alive, can’t ye use ye’i tongue, 
and answer a civil que'^fion !” continued the lady. 

“My dear.” he replied, “ stire one like you has enough talk for ten.” 

This very just obaervatmn w'as, like most truths, so disagreeable, that 
a severe storm would have followed, had not Norah stept up to her fa- 
ther, and whispered in his ear, “ I don’t think the stable-door is fasten- 
ed,” — Mrs. (3lary caught the sound, and in no gentle terms ordered her 
husband to attend to the comforts of Black Nell. “ I’ll go with father 
myself and see,” said Norah. That’s like my own child, always care- 
ful,” observed the mother, as father and daughter closed the door. 

Dear father,” began Norah, “ it isn’t altogether about the stable J 
wanted ye — but — but — the priest said something to ye to-day about— « 
Morris Donovan.” 

“ Yes, dailing, and about yerself, n?y sweet Norry.” 

“ Did ye speak to mother about it ?” 

“ No, darling, she’s been so cross all day. Sure, I go through a dalo 
for pace and quietness. If 1 was lik<^.other men, and got drunk and 
wasted, it might be in raso'f — but that’s neither here nor there. As ta 
Morris, she was veiy fond of the boy ’till she found that I liked him; 
and then, my jewil, she turned like sour milk all in a J*^iute — I’m afraid 
even the priest ’ill get no good of her.” ^ 

Father, deai Auher,”^ said Norah, “ suppose ye were to say nothing 
about it, good or bad, and just pretend to take a sudden dislike to Mor- 
ris, and let the priest speak to bor hiinselt, she’d come round.” 

“ Out of opposition to me, eh ?” 

^^Yes.” 

“ And let her gain the day, then ? — that would be cowardly,” replied 
the farmer, drawing himself No, I won’t.” 

“ Father, dear, you don’t understand,” said the cunning lass. “ Sure, 
ye’re for Morris ; and when we are — that is, if — 1 mean — suppose-— 
^ther, you know what I mean,” she continued, and luckily the deepen- 
ipg twilight concealed her blushes,— if tbut took place, its you that 
^ould have ye’r own way.’* ^ 
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^^True for ye, Norigf, my for ye; I never tliou«;lit of that 

before !” Anri, pleased with Ine idea of tricking his w'ife, the old man 
fairly capered for joy, " But sMiy a «rhile — stav, asy, asy,’^ he recom** 
menced ; how am I to manage ? Sure, the priest himself will be hero 
to-monovv morning early, and he’s out upon a station now ; so there’s 
no speaking with him; — he’s no way*quick, either— we’ll be bothered 
entirely, if he comes in. on a suddmt*’ 

Leave it to rnc, dear father — leave it all to me,** exclaimed the ani- 
mated girl — only pluck up a spirit, and whenever Morris’s name is 
mentioned, abuse him — bqt not with all ye’r heart, father — only from 
the teeth out.” 

When they re-entered, the fiesh-boiled potatoes sent a warm curling 
steam to the very rafters of the lofty kitchen ; they were poured out into 
a large wicker kish, and on the top of the pile rested a plate of coai^e 
white salt ; noggins of buttermilk were filled on the dresser, and on a 
small lound table a cloth was spread, and some delf plates awaited the 
more delicate repast which the farmer’s wife was herself preparjng. 

'^What’s for supper, mother?” einjuired Norah, as she drew het 
wheed towards her, and employed her fairy foot in whirling it niiind. 

Plaguy smpeens** she replied, bits o* bog chickens, that yoii’vo 
always such a fancy for — Barney Leary kilt them himself.” 

I did,” said Barney, grinning, ‘^and that stick wid a hook of 
Morris Donovan’s, the finest thing in the world for knocking ’em down.” 

‘‘ If Morris Donovan’s stick touched them they sha’nt come here,’* 
said the farmer, striking the poor little table such a blow with his clenched 
band as made not only it, but Mrs. Clary, jump. 

And why so, pray ?” asked the dame. 

Because nothing belonging to Morris, let alone Morris himself, shall 
come into the house,” replied Clary; he’s not to my liking, any how, 
and there’s no good in his bothering here after what he won’t get.” 

Excellent!” thought Norah. 

Lord save us !” ejaculated Mrs. Clary, as she placed the grilled 
snipes on the table, what’s come to the man ?” Without heeding Iris 
resolution, she was proceeding rjb distribute the savoury ^^birdeens,” 
when, to her astonishment, her usually tame husband threw dish and its 
contents into th^^^mes; the good woman absolutely stood for a mo- 
ment aghast. The calm, however, w^as not of long duration. She .soon 
rallied, and with blazing face abd fiery tongue, thus commenced hos- 
tilities : How dare ye, ye spalpeen, throw asvay any of God’s mate, 
after that fashion^ and I to the fore? What do you mane, 1 say ?” 

I mane, that nothing touched by Morris Donovan shall come under 
this roof; and if 1 catch that girl of mine looking, at the same time, the 
road he walks on, by the powers ! I’ll tear the eyes out of her bead^ 
and send her to a nunnery 1” ^ 

You will ! And you dare to say that to my face, to a child o’ mine! 
You will — will ye? — we’ll see, my boy! I’ll tell ye what, if I like, 
Morris Donovan shall come into this house, and, what’s more, be mastcar 
of this house ; and thaPs what you never had the heart to be yet, *ye 
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poor ould %nail)” So saying. Mistress C ary en^avoored to rescue from 
the fire the fatssrng remains of the poor s] 'ipes. Norah attenii^ted to aa« 
eist mother^ but Clary, lifting her u} somewhat after the fashion of 
an eagle raising a golden wren with its Aaw, fajrly put her out of the 
kitchen* 'J his was the signal for fresh hostilities. Mrs. Clary stormed 
and stamped ; and Mr. Clary peri^isled in abusing, not only Morris, but 
Morris’s uncle. Father Donovan, until at last the farmer’s helpmate 
swore, ay, and roundly too^ by cross and saint, that before tlie next 
sunset, Norah ('lary should be Notah Donovan. I wish you could have 
seen Noiry’s eye, dancing with joy and exubation, aa it peeped through 
the latch-hole ; — it sparkled more brightly tlian the richest diamond ia 
our monarch’s crown, for it was filled with hope and love. 

The next morning was clear and frosty, long slender icicles hung 
from the branches of the wild hawthorn and holly, and even under the 
light footsteps of Norah, the glazed herbage crackled like feathery glass. 

he mountain-rill murmured under a frost-bound coveriu<i^||pind the poor 
sheep, ih tlieir warm fleeces, gazed mournfully on the landscape, beau* 
tiful as it was in the heallldy morning light, for neither on hill or dale 
could they discover a mouthful of grass. The chill December breeze 
ttished unheeded over the glowing cheek of Norah Clary, for her 
** wise thought ” bad prospered, and she was hastening to the trysting-* 
tree, where, chance,” either morning or evening, she generally 
met Morris Donovan. I don’t know how it is, but the moiuent that the 
course of true love runs smooth, it becomes very uninteresting, except 
to the parties concerned. 8o it is now only left for me to say, that the 
maiden, after a due and proper time consumed in teazing and tantalizing 
her intended, (a practice, by the way, which I strongly recommend as 
the best mode of discovering the temper, &c. of the gentleman,) tolcl 
him her saucy plan and its result. And the lover hastened upon the wings 
of love (wliich 1 beg my Scotch readers clearly to iiiideistand, are 
swifter and stronger in Ireland, tlmii in any other country) to apprize 
the priest of the arrangement, well knowing that his reverence loved his 
nephew' and niece that was to be (to sav nothing of the wedding supper, 
and the profits arising therefrom) too not to aid their merry jest. 

, What bustle, what preparation, what feasting, what dancing, gave 
the, coniitry folk enough to talk about, during th#*fiappy Christmas 
holidays, 1 cannot now describe. The bride, of course, looked lovely 
iPind sheepish ; and the bridegroom — But, pshaw ! bridgrootns are always 
uninteresting. One fact, however, is worth recording. When Father 
Donovan concluded the ceremi^ny, before the bridal kiss had passed. 
Farmer Clary, Wilhont any reason that his wife could discover, most in- 
decorously sprang up, seized a shilleia of stout oak, and whirling it 
rapidly over his head, shouted, Carry me out ! by the powers she’s 
bet! won tlm day ! — Ould Ireland for ever! Success, boys 1 she's 

bei--H»he’lA bet!”— The priest too, seemed vastly to enjoy this extemporane* 
ous effiision, and even the bnde laughed outright. W hether the goodwife 
discovered the plot or no, 1 never heard ; but of this 1 am certain, that 
the joyous Norah never had reason to repent her Wise Thought.'' 
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[prom the new mokthx.y»ma.oazine^ no. cxJ 

• Crimes are rare in Russia^ because the blood does not flow with suf- 
ficient rapidity to excite violent passions,’^ I have elsewhere mentioned 
the reason why so little is ever known of the crimes committed through- 
out this vast empire; but 4lLOse who have resided long in either capital 
may have had numerous opportunities of witnessing the punishment of 
the knout> or of meeting strings of unfortunate culprits doomed to spend 
the rest of their miserable existence in Siberia, whose backs are lacerat^ 
ed, and faces branded. As I am charitable enough to believe that these 
men are neithe^nouted, branded, nor exiled withotit some crime., so I am^ 
conlirmed in Hw opinion, that crimes are very common In Russia. 

You are warned by the proprietor of the hotel in which yor? reside, 
never to leave the key of your rooms on the outside, as it will inevita- 
bly be stolen ; your carriage cannot be left, ift travelling, one instant 
without a Russian confounding the difference of rmum and ttmm ; and 
the noble art of self appropriation is practised in the churches ; to these 
add the natural aptitude of cheating, which every traveller (even Gran- 
ville) has mentioned, and see, then and there, the first-fruits of crimes* 
A Russian tradesman, I believe, thinks it laudable to cheat a stranger, 
for it is by no means uncommon to ask double the price he intends to 
take ; sometimes the reduction is so great, that the buyer doubts if he 
has got the same article he first bargained for. This comfortable style 
of picking pockets is mostly practised by the fur-traders, who have a 
method of dyeing the hair so uncommonly well, that they often take in 
their own countrymen with the bear-skins. The well-known anecdote 
of Petu' the Great is a proof that the great monarch knew his subjects 
well. When his Minister requej>ted that the Jews might be exiled from 
Russia, Peter replied — ^ No, no ; ^eave my long beards alone : the Jews 
will soon go without an order.” And although the Ibllowers oC Moses 
yet vagabondize about Russia in all quarters and directions, yet reap they 
but a poor harvSS!!^ and cannot contrive to do as they do here, have twn 
whole Sundays every week, a:»d yet manage, with these fearful odds 
against them, to outdo the Christian, or overrea'jh even the stock-jobber. 

Travellers do tell such contradictory stories, that the man who travels 
t>nly in his arm-chair, in imagination, must be wonderfully confused. 
For instance; Jones, and Rae Wilson, Clarke, and a score of others, 
mention, the knout as a most dreadful instrument of punishment, far sur- 
passing any thing of the kind in the world ; a man may be killed in threo 
or four strokes, and it is well known that some have not survived even a 
less number. Struck with the extent of such barbarity, the arm-chair 
traveller starts withliorror, and throws aside the work which conveys such 
unpleasant, such cruel statements. Directing his attention to some 
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work on snbjcct>li6 opens Granvflle «A^.451, yol,,M. and there 

he finds that what he read before was Ui f^|e; that the knout was not 
one jot worse than the cat-o’-nine tails;] ^a wtainly inferior in pnnish- 
^lent tp the driver^s whip in the West Indies. 

1 shal] give an idea of this weapon before I proceed wiA its applica* 
tion, as I have handled the executioner*s knout in the prison at Moscow. 
The handle may be two feet long, a little more or less^ to which is fasten* 
ed a flat leather thong about twice the length of the handle, terminating 
with a large copper or brass ring; to this ring is affixed a strip of bide 
about two inches broad at the ring, and terminating, at the length of 
about two feet, in a point : this is soaked in milk, and dried in the sun 
to make it harder, and should it fall, in striking the culprit, on the edge, 
<t would cut like a penknife. At every sixth stroke the tail is changed, a 
plentiful supply of these being always kept ready, and wrapped up with 
much greater caution and care than the executioner’s children, and cer- 
tainly t[ept much cleaner. In the hands of a stranger, it would be a most 
innocent weapon ; nor could I, after a quarter of* an hour’s practice, make 
any considerable impression on the snow, while the executioner will leave 
a pretty fair mark on a deal plank ; and this is sufficient to prove how hard 
the hide must be which inflicts the punishment, and how tough a hide it 
must be to resist it. 

1 shall here give an account of a knouting punishment, as seen by an 
English gentleman. “ A coachman, a slave of Prince Jablonosky, a 
Polish nobleman, having murdered his master returning from Count 
StrogonofTs country-seat, finding means to escape, was pursued and 
taken at Novogorod, brought back to Petersburi!, and there sentenced 
to receive one hundred and fifty strokes of the knout, to have his face 
marked with a hot iron, his nostrils torn out, and, if he survived, to 
inhabit Siberia for the rest of his. life. — (This was on September 17, 
18U6, and I have chosen this punishment to show, hereaher, how far 
punishments of this kind have been softened^) — On the 2d of October, 
the sentence was carried into execution in the following manner : — He 
was taken from the prison about niiKj o’clock in the morning, and con- 
ducted to the police-office gate, whence the police-master, with the police- 
guards on horseback, conducted him to the place of aw^cution, about two 
English miles, the beast market being; af the end of the Newski^ Per- 
spective, where such punishments are inflicted. There Is always some 
ceremony observed, coihmon as these punishments are, and there were 
several police-guards to clear way ; then came the head police-master, 
attended by several district police-masters, and, after them, a detachment 
of police-guards on horseback. Next, sui rounded by a number of the 
same guards on foot, walked the criminal, bareheaded, with fetters on his 
legs, and handcuffed. was a bearded peasant, dressed in the long 
blue hahit which is commonly worn, with striped pantaloons. Behind 
him walked the two executioners, with the l^outs under their arms. 
^When arrived at the place of execution, a detachment of regular troops 
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kept the nwb clear c^the blfck and boards upon which he was to be 
fastened. 

“ The dreadful ceremony fafgan with a short prayer, then the culprit 
Was stripped naked to his waist and laid down upon the board ; his neck 
was strapped down to a groove, as were his arms to blocks upon each 
side. The first executioner^ taking the knout, began by raising himself 
on his toes at each stroke, taking, as it were> correct distance — at each 
blow wiping the blood off with his fingers from the thong, observing an 
interval of two or three seconds between each stroke. After giving six 
lashes, he was replaced by the other executioner, who gave the same 
number as the former, thus changing every six cuts, and at each time 
taking' fresh thongs. On receiving the first stroke, the culprit shrieked 
violently ; but nature soon gave way, and after six cuts, the criminal 
had not a slight tremor of his fingers indicated life, might have been be« 
lieved dead. 

“ On this occasion^ the culprit was unable to receive more t|jan fifty ; 
the executioners untied him, and raised him on his legs, the one held 
his hands behind the man’s head to support it ; the other took the mark* 
ing iron, with the letters Vor thief) cut thereon. This instrument is 
composed of a number of iron spikes on a flat piece of wood, precisely 
the same as is used by rope-makers when they clear the hemp : it was 
fixed in a round wooden handle. Striking the handle with his hand, the 
sharpened irons were diiven to the wood, on the forehead and the a 
cheeks of the culprit. Afb:r that he took a pair of pincers, like .sugar-nip- 
pers ; he put one side of them into the inside of the nostril, and the other 
the outside of the skin of the nose, and with a violent jerk be tore out 
the nerve ; he then repeated the same operation on the other side, and 
the criminal’s torture -finished for that day. The poor devil was then 
placed in a cart and conducted back to prison.’’ 

This is a very pretty specimen of what Granville’s friend and himself 
were able to match in a boatswain's mate, or a negro driver ; and then, 
to make the business better, it is followed with ** Eh bieii! je vois que 
chez vous on a, peut-etre, moins rlisoii de lancer autant de diatribes con- 
tre nous, a raison dn knout, que dans tout autre pays.” Complimentary 
enough, surely I^^Jiut 1 shall give another specimen of this disgusting 
flagellation, and should like to know if, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, a man who has been punished on board a ship does not go to 
his duty the next day. The negro (for I have resided three years in the 
West Indies), 1 know, is mostly at his duty the instant bis punishment 
is ended; they cannot inflict more than tliirty-nine lashes, and generally 
it is contrived in such a manner that the end of the whip strikes the 
ground before it touches the culprit’s back, i have wandered from my 
subject, as I felt the sting of reproach stronger than others who have not 
had my opportunity of seeing and ordering punishments. It is a dis- 
grace to any Englishman to allow that the paltry punishment on board 
his Majesty’s ships is equal in cruelty to the knout, without (if the cri- ' 
minal is to be banished) the accompanying pleasures of branding J 
tiling. 
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Aft €li€t advance towards cMizatioiF; they advance towards 

mercy. }Iow, the unfortunate wretch Roomed to suffer for his crimes 
haa no longer hia nose lacerated; this ns entirely obliterated^ and the 
branding alone remains. Now^ it is true^ we no longer read and hear of 
women of beauty and of birth being publicly knouted^ and their tongues 
ft^ht otit^ as happened in the reign of the Russian Elizabeth ; iior^ fortu* 
nately for some scandal-bearers at Moscow, is the lady of the house pub- 
licly whipped in her own balbroom, and then obliged to continue her civi- 
lities to her guests as if nothing uncommon had occurred ! 

So well are the laws of Russia adminisfered, and so fairly are the 
judgments carried into execution, that you can always bribe the judge 
and the executionelr. Here I agree with Clarke. There is not, in my 
humble opinion, one man in the whole Russian dominions that is proof 
against a bribe. 1 have foand it at the custom-house in Petersburg ; 
I have found it in half the public offices ; and so despicably mean are 
they on^hese points, that twenty-five rubles (one pound English) is a 
very handsome offer indeed. This is no exaggeration. When my car- 
riage was kept in pawn at the Custora-honse, the hungry officer under 
whose control it came hinted to me in plain terms the bmallness of his 
pay, and that five rubles would be acceptable ; but I resolutely refused, 
and applied to his superior ; the carriage was by him declared to be 
free of duty ; and when £ thought I had it in my grasp, the hungry, mi- 
serable slave who hinted hia poverty, whined out to his stiperior the 
injustice of admitting* foreign carriages, th»^poor Russian workmen, and 
the idea that it was subject to the tariff. As I did not want the carriage 
at the moment, having hired another, 1 left the vehicle in secure hands, 
and applied to the head of the Customs when I was about to start, and 
veceived it without paying the bribe. The officer actually came to my 
hotel afterwards, but it was quite fruitless; 1 had made up.my mind that 
the Emperor’s slaves should not be spoiled. While I am on this sub- 
ject, I will mention that, when the carriage was sent to be placed on 
sledges, the Russian who had the employment, actually stole the bolts 
by which the glasses (it was a britskai? were secured; nor did 1 find it 
out until outside of Petersburg, the cold air (the thermometer being 
SO deg below zero) keeping me cold indeed. 

In Moscow, in 1828, a man convicted of the murder of a female of 
eighteen years of age, after having violated iier, was sentenced to re- 
ceive 150 lashes of the knout, and to have the usual pleasant accompa- 
niments of branding and exile, #*y* he survived. The whole city of Mos- 
cow had, for a wonder, heard of this crime, and public opinion was 
pretty freely expressed when it was known that the executioner had been 
Dribed. Every Tliuvsday, at one o’clock, is the day and time fixed for 
these punishments in Mose^ow ; and all the other days of the week, aft 
time eircumstances will admit, are w itnesses to the same punishments 
within til6 walls of the prison. This last piece of information came out 
by accident, end never was intended to be known. As my informer 
nofw veaideft in Russia, and as the New Monthly^ sometimes is 8mug=< 
fled into Hatd country, mentioning his name might subject him to ti^ 
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chance of Heing betteif acqaati|ted with the pain which be has so often 
eeen strongly marked on the fa^a of the culprits. 

The ceremony was exactly t$e same as above-mentioned, and I need 
not, therefore, again mention the disgusting subject ; the culprit only 
received thirty lashes the fi<it day, ajad^in coitsequenoe of tiie bribe, it 
was not the intention of the executioner to dispatch him entirely. I 
saw this man the day after his iirst punishment in his bed, and 
apparently unable to move. By his side was a young lad of four- 
teen, who had been kiiouted the day before for robbing a church; he 
had only received nine lasher, and had been branded. I closely examined 
the marks of the iron ; the inliammation, the necessary consequence of 
rubbing gunpowder over the wounds, had nearly subsided, and the young 
urchin in crime declared that the pain was not very violent. Hi% 
back was another subject, on which he expressed himself very differ- 
ently ; and the nine strokes he had received would have kept him out of 
the habit of purloining without his going to Siberia. Whoever is knouted 
and exiled is always branded, so that a return. to society is impossible, ^ 

As I like to relieve myself as well as ray readers, I shall here mention 
an anecdote, which 1 had from the mouth of the Englishman who was an 
eye-witness to the scene, it will give some insight into the easy manner of 
disposing of some of th® Czar’s subjects, and the difficulty of finding out 
whut becom^'S of your friends, when once the Police and the Government 
are kind enough to take tliem into their paternal keeping. Indeed this ia 
a very nice discriminating point; for should you be over-anxious about 
your friend, you may have to make your personal observatioiis, and have 
a much longer sledging party than would suit the taste of the most patrio- 
tic admirers of quick travelling in Russia. 

On thfit fatal day which heralded Nicholas to the throne, to the utter cx- ' 
elusion of his elder brother, inari}'^ lost their lives, many were condemned 
to lose their heads, and some hundreds retired to the resort of the best so- 
ciety in Russia — Siberia. It is, indeed, painful in the extreme to see the 
veiy little feeling usually manifested by a family when some of its mem- 
bers, young men of the highest psomise, are in a moment torn from their 
parents and their affluence, degraued to the low^est, (heir names changed, 
and, instead of the sprightly walk of youth and pride, doomed to dig for 
gold, sweep the ‘fflfeets, or pick up platina. Amongst those coiniemned 
to this future felicity was the only brother of six sisters. The eldest sister 
had married a general-officer, who, if reports gire true, did not give hU 
interest, assistance, or power to avert the ounishment ; and in this revo- 
lution few could be lulled by the cheering ^ice of Hope, few heard the con- 
Bolatory word pardon, and few started into new existence by the call of 
mercy. The revolution had been long arranged, but was not ripened to its 
fullest extent, when the death of Alexander gave a gleam of hope, which, 
like Emmet’s rebellion, was hastily seized befere the whole plan was suffix 
ciently developed. This was no petty treason ; a constitution, which Alest- 
ander had, some tilne previous to thi*? event, himself drawn up, had been 
hoped for, and talked of, to tbe farthest extent of the empire. It is weU^ 
known that when the noise, and the tumult, the slaughter, and the murders 
hM ceased, a General of high distinction was accused of haVliig drawn up 
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this constitatfUfiy and cited ta appear be%e the jKesent Empieror. Th^ 
question ^as asked> ^ if he had so fartraiksgressed the bounds of a sub- 
ject?* when the General, offering some papgirs to bis sovereign’s inspection, 
begged the favour that he would open them. He did so, and to his im- 
oommon surprise found the new n^odeiled government in the hand-wnting 
of his late brother Alexander . / 

Sentence had been passed upon the young man above-mentioned, and 
it was one of the merciful orders issued on this occasion that no one, not 
even of their families, should see or converse with the exiles ’ The win*- 
ter had covered the ground with its snows ; the sledge-roads were form- 
ed, and the guards appointed to convey this young man, and three others 
to their future abode in this world. The d»y was iixed, atid with a heavy 
gloom and cold heart the exiles left the fortress of Petersburg, the tall 
spire of which is seen at a great distance along the banks of Neva, and 
would have been hailed as a palace of repose and pleasure, in comparison 
to the cold, dull, dreary waste they had to traverse. 

^The family of this unfortunate youth had long resided in Moscow. 
They heard with dismay the living loss of their brother, and learnt with 

E eater pain, that a chance of an interview was almost impossible. An 
iglishman who was in Moscow at the time, (whose name 1 would wil- 
lingly publish, did 1 not fear that it might be a clue to those who form the 
subjects of ray anecdote,) whose generous heart projected the plan of an 
interview, certainly deserves to be known to the public. He learned flora 
Petersburg the intended route of the guatds, and offered to accompany 
two l6ff tlic sisters to a place on the road, where he knew he could arrive 
before the sledges of the exiles had passed. There were few moments to 
be lost in consultation ; a passport was procured for himself and attend- 
ants, and in a kabiltka they left Moscow. 

Even the dreary waste was to them a pleasure, as it afforded a hope, 
which in many Russian families would have been considered so perfect- 
ly devoid of foundation, that the parents would have instantly forgotten 
the son and his absence, and, would quietly have continued their soirees, 
and their amusements. The will of Kmperor must be done ; and no 
mandate of the Turkish Sultan would be better obeyed by the craven Turk 
than is the fiat of this young Emperor by the Kussians. 

The route was long, cold, and miserable, but the jo^*^as great, when, 
on arriving at the place destined, it was<ascertained that the sledge had 
not passed ; there was danger, however, that it might pass in the night. 
The next difficulty was to avoid suspicion ; this being overcome, and men 
employed to g^Ve the earliest iuttlligence, the family learnt, with palpitating 
hearts, that the sludge had arrived at a cottage about a weratfrom the vil- 
lage, and that the saijeant who commanded the escort had sent for the relay 
of faoises from the post-house, not intending ^as were his orders) to change 
In any town or village. They were instantly on the alert, and approached 
the wb^d hot, at the door of which stood the sarjeant. The small glim- 
mer of light which shot from the miserahlc aperture misnamed a window, 
'Hihowed die brother with his companions ; the sisters shrieked his name, 
afid rushed towards the entrance. The sound caught the ear of the 
^brother, whcfstarted at the well-known voices^ and made a similar up* 
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proacli. It rras in voin : the aerjeant pnahed his prisoner back, an<l> 
ahutting the door, stood a sentmel before it. The sovereign passport to 
the hearts and feelings of all f^issians, high or low. was resorted to — 
bribe : — ^it failed for once ; the serjeant remained inexorable, and hope 
nearly vanished, when the younger sister, a girl of great beauty, threw 
herself at his feet and clasped his knees. She implored him in the name 
of his mother, she pictured to him the despair of her situation, the ease of 
concealment, the pro«iise of rewaid, and, what was of more avail, the tear 
of a sister. The cold-blooded soldier was observed to waver, when the elder 
sister, clasping his hand, and looking what no wnrds could have express- 
ed, overcame his duty and his orders ; the door was opened, and one mo- 
ment saw the arms of the sisters entwined round the neck of the brother. 
Few moments could be spared, the horses might soon arrive, and witj> « 
them the guards, who had betaken themselves to the village for their fa- 
vourite quass. Concealment would then be impossible, and the serjeant 
might pay the forfeit of his head on his return to the Capital. 

The Englishman who witnessed the scene, mentioned that tfte parties 
were so overcome at their unexpected success, and the tears flowed so 
rapidly, that the object of the visit was nearly frustrated by forgetful- 
ness; but he having found the value of rubles, pursiiaded the serjeant 
to grant another interview at the next relay, and to keep the sledge ip 
the rear of the Englishman’s. The sisters had begun to sew in the bro- 
ther’s clothes money, and to give articles which, in the hurry of departure, 
they had generously remembered ; but they were hurried away by the 
Englishman, forced into their sledge, and galloped to the next relay. I 
never can forget the animation which flew into the countenance of my 
friend as he described the anxiety with which the sisters watched for the 
approach of the bro ther ; at each delay the seijeant was suspected of 
having violated his promise, and changed his route ; and fancies, the 
wildest and the raosi likely to be uttered by doubting females, were given 
vent to, in the moat hurried language. The arrival of the brother soon 
dissipated their fears. The guards w'ere sent to the next village for horses, 
and the interview took place. A ^lan by which a correspondence should 
be carried on was mentioned ana approved of; and the sisters, giving 
him a ring, desired their brother, in the event of its being impossible to 
send a letter, to give it to the mes.senger, or some exile whose time of 
banishment was expired, thus t'^ prove the truth of any statement sent. 
The parting, the parting for ever, was not the affair of a moment ; in vain 
the seijeant endeavoured to tear them asunder, and equally vain was the 
attempt of my friend to urge the separation on the score of concealment. 
The minutes flew, and while in the act of mentioning the glimmers of hope 
through the brother-in-law’s influence, the guard returned, and the whole 
was discovered. 

The prisoners continued their route, ani^the sisters returned to Mos* 
cow. It happened that an exile, whose time was expired, was put 
under the serjeant*s care to be conveyed to Petersburg: this exile was 
entrusted with the ring, and persuaded the serjeant to pass through Moc^ 
cow, deviating not a little from bis proper line of journey. The sisters 
wre informed of the arrival, and received all the aocotats an exile 
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could bring, ot nn llicile ,cuulri scad. Tbf picture^^f die ttto|tioii of thv 
brother was bf nd means consoling ; his pst request was, that some reli* 
gjouB books and green spectacles might ^ senk The eternal snow had 
nearly blinded him. The serjeant continued his route. 

The two young ladies now determined to remunerate the serjeant. They 
were of great family, and nominally rich, for in reality no Russian 
can be said to be rich, as 1 shall hereafter explain. They traced him to 
Petersburg, they knew of his arrival, but from that moment all clue was 
lost, and to November '1828 they never could recover the trace, although 
the family was unremitting in their generous assiduity. 

I have mentioned this anecdote as a balance against the general iinfeeb 
ing conduct of Kussiaiis, when their relations may be said to be buried 
^live. One of these sisters died about two years ago, of what is called a 
broken heart, and the two who witnessed the last parting are mimic deaths, 
waiting to fill the grave; they never have recovered the last sad moment 
at the hut, and the Englishman, who had just returned from a visit of 
condolence occasioned by the death of the mother, mentioned his convic- 
tion that the sisters would shortly follow their parent. 

I was desired to make particular inquiries relative to a gentleman in 
the Russian service, whose long silence liaj warranted the idea of his 
death; and as he is closely connected with a noble family in this king- 
dom with which I am acquainted, 1 was desired to inquire what liad be- 
come of him. I shall never forget the ntflliber of evasive answers 1 receiv- 
ed when 1 pressed the subject ; I was promised a positive reply the next 
day ; and at the end of five months 1 knew no more of the object of my 
search, than 1 did before I landed at Cronstadt. 

Every body knows, or must have read of the suspicions of the Russian 
Government. Poor old blind Holman was conducted across the frontier, 
having been mistaken for a spy ! 1 confess 1 am not astonished at this ; 

for why a blind man should go to see a strange country te quite incom- 
prehensible. The Russians could not comprehend’this either, and were 
equally surprised when Holman published his book. 1 was myself anxi- 
ous to know how the book was conceded, or rather, how the mateiials 
were procured. An English gentleman, a resident at Moscow, Thentioned 
that he accompanied Mr. Holman on his various peregrinations about the 
capital— he mounted the tower of St. Ivan with him^ Holman desired 
him to place him towards the North, a«^d then asked what was to be 
discerned in that direction ? The answers he treasured up in his memory, 
until he procured some one good enough to write them, and, as it was 
always night with him, he wai* not very scrupulous in disturbing the 
slumbers of a friend, who had quite enough occupation during the day. 
In point of fact, Holman’s description of Moscow belongs exclusively to 
Mr. Howan, whose father, amongst other good things, conferred on the 
Rus$tifi^n$ tke blessing of the f)otato. 

Another gentleman, rather eccentric in his manners, and who, from 
the number of his daily ablutions, was voted mad by the fouler Russian, 
Resided some time in Toholski, where be was employed in making a col- 
lection of the numerous minerals found in that part of the Czar’s dominions. 
•When his cdileotion was nearly completed, some unceremonious Gossaoks 
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the whole, whi^ they distributed to every stre^ within their barba- 
rous reach* and placing Mr. in a sledge, drove him across the 

frontier, not allowing him tiiiie/to pack up his wardrobe, one half of which 
was in the hands of his washing-woman. It is but justice to say, that tho 
whole duty of that vexatious police is not confined to the men, whose 
cocked hats without feathers render tliem easily known : the ladies are 
sometimes concerned in these tale-bearing employments. I was warned 
one night in Moscow, that a lady of some rank was in the pay of the 
police, and to be on rny guard how I expressed mysell:'. As I was always 
pretty cautions of expressing my opinions, I abstained from all observa- 
tions as to the laws, mer^y hinting that I most cordially hated any 
approach to tyranny : she endeavoured to continue a conversation relative 
to my notions of the Government, and its different departments ; I evaded 
the question, and spoke of the beauty of the women. 

The only thing a man could spy in Russia would be the nakedness of 
the land, tlie uncultivated state of the country, the vast waste of ground^ 
and the thinness of the population. He might reinaik that^ however 
brave tlie soldiers may be, some of the heads of the various depart-* 
merits are equally deficient in brains ; for when the army advanced in 
1828 to the Danube, they took with them land mortars with sea shells; 
and when they were about to be used, they were found too large for 
the mortars, a dispatch was instantly sent to Moscow, and the proper shells 
were forwarded in post waggo|||. 

With all the increasing power of the Russians, in the way of arms, they 
show little inclination to improve in comforts. In the begining of 
1828, a gendeman was dispatched from this country on a speculation, 
wliirdi was to convey water to the tops of the houses, and to give Russia 
an idea of cleanliness. Tlie whole concern fell to the ground ; and the 
only answer given was, that in the event of the plan being carried into 
executinn, they knew not how to employ the slaves now used to convey 
water. Neither would the Government lend any assistance, either by 
word or money, to light the city by gas. Some years ago an attempt 
was made, but by mismanagement the gasometer blew up, and this quite 
discouraged any farther attempts/ 

1 am of opinion, that, from the time a traveller arrives in Russia, to the 
day of his exit,4tp is rarely annoyed by the interference of the police, lie 
ha.s a certain number of forms Jto go through, such as appearing at the 
police-office ; if he has any military rank entitling him to nobility, they da 
not sketch his description on the passport, and* he is not required to pay 
any thing. There is a small green box^n the room, which is nominally 
destined to receive contributions for foreigners in distress, into which it 
is hinted you may drop what would be paid for the passport, if you were 
not of the nobility. I'o the gentleman who presides in this office at 
Peter^bttrg is due all that can be said of a most civil, obliging, and 
accommodating officer ; he is the most attenfive public officer I have ever 
met with in the Narth. 

Amongst other recommendations to future travellers. I would strongly 
urge the necessity of his placing his letters in the post-office, and paying 
Ilje five rubles himself ; I have not the slightest doubt tha( my valet de 
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place purloined the money and destroyed niy letters, not one of which 
ever arrived in England. We were toldtthat our^etters woK^.d of course 
be read, and if they contained any imprc^per remarks relative to the Go- 
vernment they never would be forwarded. This may oi may not be the 
case: 1 can sraicely see the utility of it, unless they depiivcd travellers 
of their tongues and hands ; for once free of the soil, once having shaken 
the snows of llussia from their shoes, they ^a^ouid only give vent to their 
ieelings in stronger language. 

Amongst tlie grdhtest annoyances is that of the search at the Custom- 
house ; it is as rigid as our own, but performed in a more unceremonious 
manner. My uniform was very nearly seiz^, because, forsooth, it was 
new, and they declared it had never been worn : I shortly undeceived 
them by showing the botton holes. Then came the books, every one of 
"^hich underwent a most scrupulous examination ; and those which the 
'Searching officer did not understand were sealed and sent tn the ('ensor : 
at last he handled a small bibie — It is only a Uible,’’ said 1 — “ May be,” 
lie said, “ but it must go to the Censor, and if there is nothing in it which 
is prohibited, he will return it to you again,” which of course was done. 
To give an idea of the delays in the oflice at Cronstadt, I arrived on Mon- 
day at noon, and although assisted by the English Consul^ had to dance 
backwards and forwards between the Harbour master's house and the 
Custom-house all Tuesday, and did not get my trunk cleared until Wed- 
nesday morning. If I had known the s^ret of the bribe, as well as i af- 
terwards learnt it, I could have been in fttcrsbtirg on Ttiesday morning ; 
«tndeven after all I was advised by my servant, uho had been accutom- 
«d to these plunderings before, to give a blue note, five lubles. On leav. 
ing Russia by Polangen, the bitter cold weather had obliged me to close 
the carriage as much as possible. On ariiving at the barrier, a Gentleman 
in uniform asked for my passport, which was duly given. “ Be as quick 
as possi Je,” said I, foi 1 am anxious to get to Memcl to-night.” — It 
•will take two hours,” replied the officer, before the passport will be pro- 
perly examined” Two hours !” quoth 1; “ here are five rubles for 
you.” — “ In two minutes it shall be ready and in truth he was not 
much more. Then came another harp^, “Have you nothing contra- 
band ?” — ‘‘Nothing at all” resumed I, “ No Russian money ?” said the 
vexatious devil. “ Not a copec,” quoth 1. “ I'hen you must alight, and I 
must search the carriage.” Oh, I crave your honour’s pardon, I have,” 
said I, a red note, (ten rubles,) which 1 find accidentally forgotten in my 
pocket; as it is not permitted to carry Russian money outof Russia, may 
I beg yon to do me the favour of accepting it?” My friend the harpy 
bowed acknowledgement — hop^d I should not catch cold — advised me 
to close the carriage — ran himself for the passport, and calling to the cos- 
sack who attends all travellers across the neutral ground between Russia 
and Prussia wished me a friendly adieu. 
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[from the foreign literary gazette^ no L] 


[The authenticity of the folloTving Memoir, and the manner in which it has been ob- 
tained, by the confessions of the criminal himself, will sufficieiulv' appear in tho 
couise of the narrative. We»have to thank our distin«;uished correspondent. 
Count V*******, for selecting our pages as the medium for bringing our readers 
so iiiiimaiely acquainted with the atrocious career of this sanguinary monster.] 

Milan f 1th, December, 182f). ^ 

Mr. Editor, — Perhaps a short sketc-h of the life of the famous bandit 
Gasparoni. little known to the public, from the jealousy wilh which the 
Roman government have kept secret even the present existence of this 
wretch, may not be uninteresting to your readers. 'Flie writer has^leaned 
the following from a friend, who is one of the very few persons who have 
had the opportunity of seeing and frequently conversing with him in his 
cell. He is in appearance about forty years of age, though really much 
younger ; about the middle size, and rather slightly formed. Ilis cosfuino 
was at first extremely picturesque and imposing ; his hair was suffered to 
glow to an immense length, reacliing his loins, and tied by a red iiband : 
he also wore mustaches and enormous whiskers. A high conical or sugar- 
loaf hat, trimmed with ribands of various colours, and here and there a 
small jirint of the Madonna, and other saints, composed his head dress. 

A velvet jacket, decorated with various metal crosses, red waistcoat with 
large silver buttons, short breeches, and a kind of half-gaiter braced up 
at the side. As is usual with all banditti, he wore the broad red sash, 
and silver buckles of at least a pound weight ornamented his shoes and 
knees. This dress, however, he has been latterly obliged to lay aside. 
The government have likewise cut off his hair, and compelled him to 
shave at least once a weak ; so that at present he has lost all that impos- 
ing appearance for which he was ho remarkable. He is without irons, 
but coniined in a cell about nine or ten feet square, with tw'o sentinels at 
the door. Wlien'^is provisions are carried him, or the governor of 
the foit or his confessors appcai't he is obliged to lay on his back on hi:» 
mattress, and neither allowed to move hand nor foot without the danger 
of being shot by the sentinel, who is placed ove*r him with a loaded car- 
bine, to prevent his moving. He is, liovxiwer, allowed an hour’s walk in 
the morning, in a gallery which communicates with his cell. As he can 
neither read nor write, his only pastime is smoking. His brother, who as- 
sisted him in his depredations, is coniined in the same foit, but is allowed 
rather more liberty. His appearance is verj^ different frojii that of his 
brother : his height is about six feet three inches, and well proportioned. 
Jaccovacci, the lieutenant of Gasparoni, together with seventy or eighty* 
of those who composed part of his band, and who surrendered themselve».j» 
after the^captu re of their leader, are likewise imprisoned at Civita Vecchia, 
Ilia major part of them are mere lads^ of from hiteeu to twenty now much 
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emaciated by their long and close confinement ; many of them have 
ivithin the last two or three years droppefj off. 

Antonio Gasparoni, the subject of these memoirs, (accused of 143 
marders, besides rapes, and who coiifes!$es 105,) was born at Sonino in 
the year 1796. His father was a drover of cattle ; which employment the 
son followed till the year 1812. ' The first crime of this strange being 
was the murder, when only 16 years of age, of his parish priest, for refus- 
ing him absolution (after confessing some petty theft) without restoring 
the property stolen. He immediately fled to the mountains, and a large 
premium being offered for his apprehension, joined a few banditti who 
infested the neighbourhood and set the government at defiance. At 18 
years of age, after a skirmish with the police, in which engagement he 
succeeded in killing and wounding about 20, he was elected chief to tho 
T)and, when he turned all his attention to the strengthening of his party ; 
and from the terror his name had occasioned in the vicinity, and the 
great advantages held out to this lawless mode of life, he succeeded in 
increasiiCg their number to nearly 200. Their knowledge of the passes 
in the forests and the mountains rendered it utterly impossible for any 
force to suppress them. Amongst their most daring exploits, piior to 
their being so numerous a body, may be mentioned the storming of a 
convent of nuns at Mount Coinodo, in the middle of the day, and carry- 
ing off 34 young girls, who were there for education, and whom he select- 
ed from the others, having previously obtained information that their pa- 
rents were in circumstances to pay a heavy ransom. They were kept ten, 
and some even twenty days in the mountains, where (to his credit be it 
spoken) every attention and respect the situation and the ir safe keeping 
warranted was paid them. The raiisoiii demanded for each varied iiorn 
200 to 1000 dollars * and for which he had the courage, such was the ter- 
ror his name had acquired, to treat in person; no one dared airest him, 
from fear of the consequences. What is more extraordinary in the life 
of this miscreant, is his strict attention to the outward forms of his religi- 
on. It has been already mentioned his person wm nearly covered with 
crosses^ and images of saints. He (as well as most of his companions) 
attended regularly on the festivals; neler once committed (as he has of- 
ten confessed to my friend) either murder or roberry on a Friday ; and 
always on this, as well as other vigils, observed a strict fast. A priest 
was compelled to confess them once a nv^nth, (who, of course, from ter- 
ror, gave them immediate absolution,) and one of this order was at last 
the means of bringing tliein to justice, and destroying the band. On 
returning once to tiie mountain^, after a severe encounter with the gen- 
darmerie, in which he had beeir worsted, and one of his best men killed, 
he found a bishop and fiiar, who had been taken the day before, and 
awaited his return to name their ransom. Irritated by the loss he had 
fiustained, they were immec^iately ordered before him, when he declared 
to the bishop, that the only means of preserving his life was on his knees 
to deny the existence of the Saviour. The bishop, seeing no means of 
«^escaping death, complied; on which Gasparoni observed, Wretch! 
thbu art iinworty to live, and instantly stabbed him to the heart.” I'ho 
friar was nert applied to^ who seeing the murder of the bishop, and hop- 
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ing to avoid his fate; peremptorily refused to deny his Saviour. The ban- 
dit’s reply was short : — Thoi> wilt be an acquisition to heaven, and 
may save thy bishop’s soul from pur<yatory. This world is too corrupt for 
thee and presenting his cai b/iic, shot him dead at his feet. 

In the month of Sept. 1822^ a wedding took, place in a village called 
Valle Corsa, situated, as its name implies, in the beautiful Vale ofCorsa, 
between an amiable and industrious young couple somewhat above the 
lower class, who had that day taken possession of a small farm purchas- 
ed by their hard-earned savings and the assistance of their parents. 
Whilst the guests were ami^ing them 'elves wiili dancing at an early hour 
in the evening, Gasparoni made his appearance in the room with a few 
comrades, aiMl inquired if nothing good had been loft from the wedding 
dinnei . Being answered that very little had remained, from the concourso 
of visitors ha.ing been greater than they had anticipated, — he coiumenc- 
ed a search of the house, and, unfortunately for the young couple, disco- 
vered a rather plentiful though homely supper, which had bet'u prepared 
for the guests. The countenance of the bandit immediately tdianged^ 

What, V* demanded he in a surly tone, ^^are Gasparoni and his compa- 
nions to be denied their supper at a wedding, when there are sulVicient 
provisions in the house ? Enough ! the bride shall go with me then 
turning himself to the youthful husband, he said, ‘‘ If you are in want of 
your partner, send me the day after to-morrow, at latest, ()00 scucli, or 
you will never see her more/’ Resistanc'ie was vain, the guests were hor- 
ror-struck, and the unfortunate girl was dragged from the arms of her 
distracted husband, and carried to the mountains. On the second day, 
as the bandit had intimated, the unhappy husband had contrived, with 
the assistance of his friends, to collect the sum named for ransom, which 
he immediately sent by one of his labourers who consigned it into the handa 
of Gasparoni. Hereupon (he villain took the man to a grotto, where ho 
found the poor girl tied to a tree, with her hands behind her. You are 
come,*’ said the bandit, to take your master’s young bride home. 1 
will keep my word, you shall lake her.” W ith that he drew his bloody 
knife ami stabbed the innocent vii^iii to the heart. Such was the strength 
and dexterity with which he usedfthe diabolical instrument, that the point 
came out at her back. Beturii now^,” said lie, to your master ; tell 
him from me to enjoy her, and that I hope he will be more hospitable to 
his friends at his next nnptiaV^. The, aftVighb'd countryman took the 
corpse of the murdered girl on his shoulders, and bore it to the anxious 
and expectant lover. The scene which followed may be more easily 
imagined than described, suiTice it to sa^^, that in the moment of frenzy 
he snatched the lifeless body of his wife from the bearer, and rushing in- 
to the house, shot himself through the head, and expired on the corpse. 
The police were now in hot pursuit after him, and the government, 
amongst other edicts, offered a premium of^OOOscudi for his head, and 
a free pardon, besides this large sum of money, to any one of his com- 
rades who should succeed in destroying him. The knowledge of this, 
edict, and his having discovered among his accomplices many daring in.^ 
dividuals who had entered his band with the connivance of the govei*n- 
xaent, and even assisted him in his robberies with the idesperate re- 
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solution of gaining the golden prize by In« destruVion, irritated him ex- 
tremely, and obliged him to dismiss a great number of his followers, and 
retire with a chosen few on whom he coi^ld rely to tlie neighbourhood of 
Terxacina. Here, instead of concealing himself, his daring spirit concei- 
ved and executed the plan of carrying to his retreat, in a forest two miles 
only from Terracina (a garrison town), a colonel of the Austrian Troop, 
He demanded as his ransom, 10,000 scudi (about 2,000/J In this how- 
ever, he was frustrated, by the general-in-chief of the Austrian army 
sending liim word, that if the slightest insult was offered to the colonel 
he would tire the whole village of Cicciari, av.d revenge himself on Gas- 
paroni’s parents. This spirited answer alarmed him for the safety of his 
mother, to whom he was always much attached ; and he® immediately 
^ave the colonel his liberty. Gasparoni attributes his many miraculous 
escapes (from his own associates and the police) to the affections of a boy 
to whom he had stood compare, or godfather. This lad, who partook of 
the ferocity of his preceptor, but excelled him in his cunning, and joined 
him when only seven or eight years of age, would never leave his side, 
and always watched whilst the bandit slept, standing or sitting as sentinel 
at his head ; and for the five years they were together, was never known 
to be off his guard. Every effort was made by the government to seduce 
this boy, but ineifectunlly. He was faithful to his trust, and at last died 
in (he defence of his inhuman master. The circumstance of this little he- 
ro’s death was as follows. In Oct. 1824, Gasparoni having information 
that the police were informed of his retreat, and that he was to be surround- 
ed in the night, fled to a hut some miles distant, which had been indicat- 
ed to him, taking with him only the boy, where he fancied hirnscif in per- 
fect secuiity. lie was, however, deceived ; the information given him 
was a deep laid sclieme, in which some of his followers were implicated, 
to entice him to this spot, and if possible to take him alive, that a Kuniniary 
example might have been made of luiii. The boy, he/aring a noise, waked 
his master, by whom he was immediately urged to lly, Gasparoni trusting 
to his own wit and courage to get clear himself, 'fhe police who were 
nearer than they imagined, and could see theii motions through a loophole 
cut in the hut for the purpose, and fearwil oi’ losing their prize, fired in- 
stantly amongst them, and the first ball passed through the conical hat of 
the bandit. 'Fhe intrepid boy sprung forward with hiif pistols, and vva.s 
in the act of firing, when tji second shot Ir-ought him to the ground. The 
police had by this time forced the fragile door of the hut ; but knowing 
the ferocious and now desperate courage of him they were to take, stood 
hesitating to enter, when Gasparoni took a cool and deliberate aim with 
his blunderbuss, killed the first, a brigadier of the gendarmerie, and 
wounded two others. Taking advantage of the shock his pursuers had 
received from his fire, and assisted by the darkness of the night, lie 
rushed past them with an a(^ility almost incredible, and succeeded in 
escaping. 

He laments the poor unfortunate boy to this day; and, could one 
"lielieTe in the assertion of this execrable wretch, he would willingly' have 
diell for him. The reward this ill-fated lad received for his attachment 
and fidelity t6 his fiendish master^ was condemnation to death, and hk 
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bofly to be quartered aUd hung’ in the most conspicuous places. His head, 
the only paii now remaining, is to be seen over the Porta Angelica of 
Kome -a gale leading to Ponte Molla, on the Florence road ) in an iron 
cage. * 

Tlie condemnation to death after a man is actually dead, must sound 
strange to the English reader, but such is the case in the Homan as well 
as in the Tuscan tribunals; by the latter of wliich the son of a wealthy 
merchant of Leghorn (with whom the writer is acquainted ), being accused 
of a crime a few years since, was, notwithstanding his death by assas- 
sination, tried neatly a tiyelvemonth afterwards, and sentenced, by 
this strange law, to the galleys for life. Every effort has been made, and 
immense siirna spent by the father, to quash thi‘i ridiculous sentence, 
but uselessly, and the stain still remains on the family. 


FAREWELL TQ WALES. 
bV mbs. hkmans. 

The voice of tliy streams in ray spirit I hear — 

Farewell ! and a blessing bo with tboe, green land ? 

On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain air, 

Oti the strmgs of the harp, and the minstrel’s free hand ! 
From the love of ray soul with my tears it is shed, 

Whilst 1 leave thee, oh 1 laud of my home and my dead ! 

1 bless thee 5 yet not for the beauty which dwells 
In the heart of tliy hills, or the waves of thy shore ; 

And not for the memory set deeu in thy dells, 

U 1 the bard and the warrior— the mighty of yore; 

And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled. 

Green-land, poet-land of my home and my dead ! 

« 

“ 1 bless thee for all the true bosoms that heat. 

Where’er a lone hamlet smiles under fliy skies ; 

For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to greet, 

For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s kind eyes ! 
May the blessing, like sunshine, around thee be spread, 
Green-land of my childhood, nij home, and &y dead !” 
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BY THE AUTHOE OF “ SIR /ANDREW WYLIE.” 


[from fraser^s magazine for town and country, no 1.] 

At the head of lake Ontario, a long, narrow strip of land separates its 
clear waters from a smaller expanse, generally known by the name of Bur- 
lington Bay. Along the northern part of tha beach, as this strip is called 
close under the residence, of Brant, the Mohawk chieftain, a number of 
detached, picturesque trees, grow upon the sand, curiously festooned with 
nkgigantic vines interwoven among their branches ; and in the ground be- 
neath, at short intervals, are many square artificial hollows, the remains 
of a fortified camp of a party of the Huron Indians, who resisted the ori- 
ginal invasion of their hunting grounds, when the French first attempted 
to esIabVsh military posts in that remote wilderness. 

At first sight, it seems strange that the Hurons should have advanced 
80 lar to meet the enemies of their independence j but a cursory inspec- 
tion of the map will serve to shew^ that in taking this advanced position 
they were guided by a military eye of no common perspicacity. The 
country on their right ^nd left w'as covered with a forest penetrable only 
by Indians ; rude ascents and steep precipices rose in the midst of it, 
presenting a vast rampart of great extent against access from the low 
country. 

It is evident, from the choice of their position, that the Hurons expect- 
ed the French to arrive in boats ; and to prevent them from penetrating 
into Burlington Bay, was, without doubt, the motive which induced them 
to prefer it. Whether they were ever attacked in that position is no 
longer remembered, but an adventfire of a party of them during the time 
they were encamped at this place is not excelled by any demonstration 
of resolution in the records of ancient heroism. 

The French had in the mean time constructed Fort St. Louis, at the 
mouth of tlie river Niagara, at which tlie Indians became alarmed, and 
sent out a strong detachment, who intrenched themselves on the rising 
ground of the opposite bank, where Fort George is now situated. 

In taking this new position, which evidently demonstrated courage and 
defiance, the Hurons did not sufficiently consider the superiority which 
the French possessed in their boats. It was easy at any time for the 
garrison Of Fort St. Louis to attack the Indian intrenchments ; but the 
Hurons had no engines capable of disturbing the embattled walls and 
sheltered quarters of their enemies. The few rude canoed which they 
had formed on the spot werg unfit for warlike purposes. 

What was wanting to these brave people in the machinery of war was 
supplied by their ingenuity ; they employed their canoes in fishing, End 
. the sentinels on the walls of the fortress were frequently found pierced 
with arrows. This annoyance from the canoes inflamed the garrison ^ 
and it was d^termiusd to dislodge the Indians, 
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Tlie niglij appointed for the enterprise was at the change of the moon 
when no light, save that of the stars, could shine upon the adventure. 
The command was given to the Chevalier .La j^orte, a young ofliceK of 
aspiring bravery, and beloved by all the garrison. The boats belonging 
to the fo! tress v^ere collt*cted, torches were prepared, and grenadoes, 
together with many other instruments of combustion, to tire the stakes 
and fences of the Indiaii forlilicati^n. The enterprise was against war* 
riors who were never knov^nto have yielded. 

'I he Hurons had no intelligence of these preparations; but their natural 
sagacity apprised them thatMhey could not expect to remain long in their 
strong hold unmolested. While their enemies were concerting the means 
of their destnfction, tliey were no less active in augmenting their defence* 
In this crisis the incident took place which we have now to describe. 

While the preparations for tlie expedition w’ere going forward, the wife 
of La Poite was induced by the beauty of the weather to embark with her 
child fora sail under the Avails of Fort St. Louis. The wind hap{!^ened to 
blow strong from lake Oiilario, and she in consequence directed her pin- 
nace to be rowed, in the lee of the high banks, up the river. In the 
course oi' tins little excursion the boat was drawn into one of the whirL- 
pools ; and though saved fioin the vortex, by the dexterity of (he rowers, 
was thrown over towards the Canadian shore, and captured by some of 
the Indians, who weie fishing near the spot. 

La Porte, on learning the misfortune of his lady and child, became 
impatient to rescue them, and to revenge the insults which he conceived 
his wife must have suffered. Accordingly, it was determined that the at- 
tack on the [udiaii camp should be made on that night ; and soon after 
da»k the troops were einbaiked. It w^as a gloomy night — the sky was 
overcast — the wind was gusty— the waters of the lake were muddy and 
troubled— and the heavens and the earth were ominously darkened, as if 
fate fi owned on tlie expedition. But, nevertheless, flie gallant French- 
men reached tlie (huiaiiian shore, and approached in silence towards tho 
palisades ot the Indian encuinpme|i. 

The Flmons, in the joy of having taken prisoner tlie wife of their most 
intrepid adversary, had spent <he fore part of the evening in revelry and 
gladness, but, tired of their fcastir^g, when the French approached, were in 
a profound sleep, ami, drcadless of danger, were without their usual watch. 
But there was a faithful dog among them ; and the soft footing of the ene- 
my's advance could not be concealed froi!| his vigilant ears. As they drew 
near he bagan to bark — first at intervals ; but his alarm gradually became 
louder and louder, until he had roused the Indians from their fatal securi- 
ty, While they were rallying. La Forte advanced his troops close to the 
palisades, and poured a shower of lire and le|id through the apertures. 
The Indians, notwithstanding their surprise and confusion, made a des- 
perate resistance. They mounted their assigned posts, and, with heroio 
resolution, defended themselves against their enemies, who, having scaled •« 
the enclosure, advanced upon them sword in liciud, cutting down all wlio 
opposed their progress* 
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In the meantime. La Porte, anxious to rescue hH wife, frequently cU- 
led her aloud by name ; and at last she heard his Yoice> and replied with 
an exclamation of joy. ^ 

The Indians, on heariiigf this, believed she was the object of the enter-* 
prise, and formed a rampart around her and the infant she held in her 
arms. 1'he French attacked them with the animation peculiar to their 
character; but it was in vain. The Indians repulsed them with their 
spears, and raised a wall of the slain before themselves. La Porte, al- 
most distracted, coinma»»ded the torches and combustibles to be lighted^ 
and the wigwams in which the squaws and papooses of the Indians weie 
lodged to be set on fire. The fiames spread with appalling rapidity — • 
the shrieks and screams of the burning victims pierced tlie hearts even 
^f the infuriated Frenchmen; but the Indians stood in their places like 
adamant, with a constancy of purpose that the adventures of European 
war liave never surpassed. Jly the light of the fiames, the Indians were 
enabled to make a fearful ret -liation — they bent their bows and drew their 
arrows ffhm their quivers, and in (he first shower of their shafts every ar- 
row bore a billet to the heart of an enemy. Another such desolating volley 
had destroyed the French : but at tliLs crisis one of the sachems, fixing 
his eye on La Poite, called on his Indian companions to stay tlieir ar- 
rows for a moment ; and pla<'ing one of his own on his bowstring, he 
levelled it at the breast of the intrepid Freuchraan. 

The sachem was standing at the time beside Madame La Porte, and 
by that circumstance he was protected from the muskets of the assailants. 
On both sides there was a pause — the fate of La Porte cmed inevitable 
—when his lady, with heroic presence of mind, as the bow was drawn to 
its full bent, snatched a burning lirand, and dashed it at the hand of tho 
eachem, — the harmless arrow' dropped at his feet, I'he French raised a 
shout, — La Porte rushed on the sachem, and sabred him to the ground. 
This decided the coufiict for a time'. Hu* Indians. made no further resis- 
tance, but fled from their encarnpinent, and abandoned all to their ene- 
mies. 

Here the curious sagacity of the Indians in this despeiate condition of 
their affairs, sliewed itself. On escaping from the entrenchments of their 
camp, instead of scattering themselves, they ail instinctively ran, as if 
they had been directed by a command, to the spot where the boats of 
their enemies were lying, and cut them adrift. They then pLnted them- 
selves under the bank, and, with bent bows and fixed arrows, waited tho 
return of the French. La Porte, wlien he ionnd the camp abandoned, 
mustered his men, and led therir-back to where they had left the boats, 
with the intention of re-embarking. The Indians heard them coming, 
tind suppressed their breathing. The Fiench drew near, and went 
straight to embark: those who were foremost gave the alarm, that 
the boats were gone. In, the same moment a shower of the Indian 
arrows lamde dreadful havoc among them. La Forte was standing with 
his wife and her child leaning on his arm, when this terrible ambuscade so 
^suddenly burst upon his men. lint possessing tliat presence of mind 
which qualified him to undertake tlie difficult enterprise in which he waa 
engaged^ hcKdirected his wife to lie down with her child } and calling ta 
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incli of the soldiers as had torches and combustibles, to light them, and to 
plant them %n the ground, he charged the Indians in their luiking places 
under the bank, and before many of them could escape, he was their 
master again. The contest was# now unequal. The Indians, how'ever, 
rallied on the top of the bank ; and the torches illuminating tlte shore, 
enabled them to take perfect aim at the French. La Porte, though he es- 
caped liimself, saw with dreadful feelings his men falling around him one 
by one. 

By this time the garrison of Fort St. Louis, anxious spectators, had 
discerned by the lights on the shore that the boats w^re thrown a drifts 
and justly apprehending from that circiunsianre that tlieir comrades had 
the worst of Jhe coiilliet, manned the two or three boats which lemained 
at the garrison^ and v\ent to their assistance, ’riiey arrived at the critical 
moment when the Chevalier La Porte and his few remaining companions 
were exhausted with fatigue, and their ammunition ueaily all expended. 
The reinforcements cheered the French and dismayed the Indians, who, 
nevertheless, with the constancy of their fearless nature, maintaiited them- 
selves upon the top of the bank ; and the heavens Inving by this lime 
cleared up, their tall forms, darkly seen b\r the star-light, presented con- 
spicuous targets, as it were, to the aims of the French : ihiis. in their turn, 
they fell as fast as the soldiers of La Porte, whom they had so nearly 
destroyed. Victory being now decidedly with t*ie French, La Porte 
was anxious to re-embark his few r^^rnaining men ; but as the Indians 
stood firm, the honour of the French would not permit them to listen to 
prudent counsels, and with one voice they declared their determination 
not to retreat. 

In the meantime, Madame La Porte, who, with her cliild, had continu- 
ed lying on the ground, to escape the arrows of the Indians, during a 
short pause in the l)atlle raised herself, holding her child in her arms, to 
see the aspect of the conflict : while in tins position she was discovered 
by an Indian, and almost in the same moin^mt the infant was pierced with 
an arrow. She felt him siuulder — and then ho was dead, but she clung 
to the lifeless body, and again stretched herself on the ground. 

At this moment. La Porle seeing that tlie firmness of the Indians was 
not to be overcome by attacking them in fiont, despatched a few of his 
men under the bank of the river to attack them in rear, Tliis manoeuvre 
was successful. The Indians fin^ling themsi Ives between two fires, utter- 
ed a wild shout and again fled ; but it was not. the flight of defeat. I’hey 
rallied in the darkness, and before the Fiench ct^nld reach them they were 
descending towards the landiiig-place,thrpngh a narrow path which wound 
through the bushes towards the bank where tlie boats lay. Here they 
found Madame La Porte lying on the ground, still embracing her life- 
less infant; and one of them was on the point of despatching her with 
his tomahawk. It happened, however, that among the French wlm had 
fallen there was one, who, though severely wounded, was able to use hiy 
right hand, with which he still grasped his sword. Seeing the peril of 
the lady, in the same moment that the Huron raised his tomahawk^, 
the wounded man, with a desperate effort, plunged hi.s sword into the 
of the savage, liy the exertion be in the same instant expired. 
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At day-light the two bodies were seen as the]^ died. Tlic Indians 
holding the tomahawk, was still in the position, though he lay upon his 
back, in which he had raised his arm; and the Frenchman’s sword stood 
in the heart of the Indian, grasped with Seemingly the same energy with 
which it had been lixed there. 

During this conflict on the shdte, T^a Porte, who had hurried up the 
steep bank with his men, in quest of the fugitive Indians, not finding them 
returned to re-embaik, satisfied with his victory ; but when he again 
reached the ton of the bank, and saw, by the gleam of the morning, 
which now began to dapule tlie east, the Indians in possession of the boats 
and the landing-place, with his lady besmeared with blood, he was for a 
moment struck with constei nation : it was, however, o^ply ior a mo- 
^ inent The undaunted courage, and the bold expedients with which 
the unconquerable Vlurons had fought and circumvented him, fired his 
French emulation, and he determined not <o leave the field while a single 
Indian lemained. A few words told this resolution to hia men. They 
shared his pride and spirit, and with a unanimous voire they cried, as if 
inspired simultaneously by the same instinct, Let each take his man !" 
—and rushed down upon the Indians, of whom as many as there were 
Frenchmen almost in the same instant fell beneath their swords. 

Only three of these determined warriors now remained. Yet these 

three stood as resolute in stern sublimity as if they were still surrounded 

by their heroic companions. They fixed their arrows to their bow-strings, 

and were on the point of taking aim, when two of them were pierced with 

as many bullets. Such unsurpassed heroism moved the admitafion of 

all the French, and La Porte ordered that last w^arrior to be spaied. But 

tha Huron would not accept the boon. His arrow was ready in the bow 

—he raised it— took aim — and it quivered ilirongb the heart of La Porte. 

He himself sunk at the same time under the swords of every Frenchman 

livho was near enough to inflict a blow. 

* • ^ • • 

fcJo ended this intrepid adventure. The bodies of La Porte and his 

child were placed in one of the boats, and, with Madame La Porte, were 
slowly conveyed to tlie garrison. The bodies of the slain were next 
morning buried by the French where diey lay. 


•THE VOICE OF LOVE. 


[FllOJf THE INSPECTOR.] 

Oh t if there is s msgie charm in this low valley drear. 

To cheat the pilgrim’s weary way— tlie darkened soul to cheer. 

It is the soothing voice of l.ove that echoes o’er the mind 
Like music on a twilight l;|ke, or bells upon the wind. 

Oh ! dull would be the' rugged road and sad the wanderer’s heart 
Should that celestial harmony from life’s dark sphere depart 
Oh ! how for that far distant land would sigh the lonely breast 
** Wlicrs the wicked cease from (rouhling, and the weary are at rest.*' 

Bo 
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MARIE, OR THE BLUE flANDKERCHIEF. 

[from the foreign* LITERART GAZETTE, NO. 3.] 

Returning on foot from Orleans to Chateau de Bardy, in the month of 
October 1828, 1 saw a regiment of the Foreign Giiard^ marching before 
me on the same route. 1 quickened my pace to hear the military music 
which 1 love so much : but the music ceased ; and only a few faint 
measures of the distant drum, marking the uniform step of the soldiera, 
reached my ear. • 

After half an hour’s march I saw the regiment enter a small plain, sur- 
rounded by aVood of firs : I inquired of a captain whom I knew, if they 
were going to manoeuvie. “No,” replRsd he; “ we arc going to try, and 
probably to shoot, a soldier of my company for stealing from a citizen, 
in \%hose hoiifte he was billeted.” “ What !” said I, “ judge, condemn, and 
execute liim in the same moment?” “Yes,” replied lie, “ thesrsare the 
rules of our capitulation?. This from a disciplinarian would bear of 
no reply, as if every thing had been foreseen in those capitulations, both 
fault and punishment, justice and humanity itself. But if you are curi- 
ous to see it,” added the captain, I will procure you a place : it will 
not last long.” I have ever felt an interest in sad sights of this descrip- 
tion. I imagined that I was about to learn in what manner death is de- 
picted on the face of a dying man ; — 1 followed the captain. 

The regiment had formed square ; behind the second line, on the skirts 
of the wood, some soldiers were occupied digging a grave. 'Hiey were 
commanded by a sub-lieutenant ; for in the regiment every thing is done 
witli order, and there is a certain discipline even in digging a man’s grave. 
In the centie of tlie square eight officers were seated on drums ; a ninth, to 
the right, and a little more in advance, was writing negligently on hi$ 
knees, merely as if to shew tiiat a man was not killed withoutsome form. 

The accused was called forward. He was a young man, of tall stature, 
of a mild and noble appearance. With him advanced a woman, the only 
witness who deposed against him in this affair. But when the colonel 
was about to interrogate him, the soldier said, ’Tis useless, 1 will con- 
fess all ; I have stolen a handkerchief in this lady’s house.” — T/ie ColoneL 

You, Peter I you, famed fora good fellow ?” — Peter, It is true, 
colonel ; I always endeavoureef to satisfy my superiors, but indeed I 
did not steal for myself ; it was for Marie .” — ^'oLoiivL Who is this 

Marie ?” — Peter. ’Tis Marie, who lives yonder .in our country 

• near Aremberg •##••• vrhere the bi^ apple-tree stands • • • • 1 shall 

then never see her more !” — ColoneL I do not understand you, Peter; 
explain yourself.” — Peter. Well, then, colonel, read this letter — • 

and he delivered him the following letter, every word of which is still pre- 
sent to my recollection. ^ 

• Swiss Royal Guards, in the Service of France. 

t Term of service, extending from seven to fourteen years, used in all foreign 
armies, many regulations of which are peculiar to the Svriss troops, governed £y 
military laws, totally independent of those of the country where they take service, 
and many features of which are distinguished by the most cruel and rigid discipline* 
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My dear friend Peterj, — I profit by the recruit Arnold, who is en- 
gaged in your regiment, to send you this letter, and a silk purse, which I 
have made on purpose for you. I was obliged to hide from father to 
make it ; for he always scolds me for losing yon so rnnoh, and says that 
you will never return ; but you will return, won’t yon? yet, even should 
you not, I shall love you. I pi1)mised myself to you tl»e day you pick- 
ed up my blue handkerchief at the dance of Areinberg, to bring it to me. 
When then, shall J see you ? But what pleases me is, that l*m told you 
are esteemed by your ofllcers, and loved by your comrades. Vet you 
have another year to serve. Do it quickly,,, for then we’ll be married. 
Adieu ! my dear ftiend Peter. I'hy deal Marie.” 

P. S Try and send me aUo something from France*-: not for fear 
that I shall forget you, but that I rpay wear it about me. You must kiss 
what you send me. I am quite sure thatl shall find the place you have 
kissed immediately.’’ 

When^the perusal of this lefter was ended, Peter resumed : Arnold,’^ 
said he, delivered me this letter last night, when 1 received my billet. 
All the night 1 could not sleep ; I thought of the country and of Marie. 
She asked me for something from France : I had no money ; I have en- 
gaged my pay for three months for my brother and my cousin, who re- 
turned to our country some days ago. This morning, when I got up to 
mandi. I opened my ^window ; a blue handkerchief hung from aline ; it 
resembled Marie’s; it was the same colour, the same white stripes. 1 had 
the weakness to take it, and to put it in my knapsack, i went into the 
street — 1 lepented : 1 was just returning to the imuse, when this lady ran 
after me ; the liaridkerohief was found upon me. l"his is the truth : the 
capitulation requires that 1 be shot ; shoot me, but do not despise me.” 

The judges could not conceal their emotion ; nevertheless, when the 
vote was put, he was condemned, .unanimously, to death, lie beard the 
sentence with coolness ; then approaching his captain, he begged him to 
lend him four francs. 1 he captain gave them to him. 

I saw him then advance to the woman, to whom the blue handkerchief 
had been restored, and 1 heard iliise words : Madam, heie are four 
francs; I know not if your handkerchief is worth more, but even should 
that be, 1 pay it dear enough for you to forgive mo the rest ” Then tak- 
ing back the handkerchief, he kissed and gave it to the captain : ‘^My 
officer,” said he, “ in two years you will return to our mountains : if you 
should pass by Arembergh, ask for Marie, give her this blue handkerchief, 
but — do not tell her — how 1 h? ve purchased it.” 'Idien he knelt, prayed 
to God, and marched with a firm step to execution. 

I then retired and entered the wood to avoid seeing the end of this 
cruel.tragedy. borne musket-shots soon informed me that all was over. I 
returned an hour after ; regiment had retired, all was calm : but, on 
skirting the wood to regain the road, I peiceived, at a few paces before 
me, traces of blood, and a mound of earth newly turned up. 1 took a 
branch of fir, made with it a sort of cross and placed it on the Grave of poor 
teter, forgotten now by all the iivorld except by me and perhaps by Marie* 
^French bf Etimie jB&rgmt* r 
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[from the foreign literary gazette^ no, 3 .] 

** About forty years ago, a poor dealer in knicknacka and bric-h-hrac^ 
named I'uttler, took up his abode at the upper extremity of the Fan-* 
boiirg Saint Joseph, at Vienna. The scanty profits of liii little trade ill 
sufficed for the support of a young wife and fourteen children, the oldest of 
whom was but sixteen years of age. Rattier, however, notwithstanding 
the discouraging position of his affairs, was kind-hearted, — ever ready to 
serve his friends ; and the needy traveller was never known to quit hi« 
door without the beuelit of his advice or his charity. An individual whose 
serious deportment and benevolent expression of countenaiK e was cal- 
culated to inspire respect and interest, passed regularly every day before 
the door of Huttler’s shop. The individual in question was evidently 
struggling against the influence of a desperate malady^ — nature seemed 
no longer to have any charms in his eyes. A languid smile would, how-* 
ever, play around his discoloured lips as Uuttler’s children each morning 
saluted him on his passage, or heedlessly pursued him with their infant 
gambols. On such occasions his eyes were raised to heaven, and seemed 
in silence to implore for the young innocents an existence happier than 
his. Ruttlcr who had remarked the stranger, and who seized every occa-* 
sion to be of service, had obtained the piivilege of offering him a seat 
every morning on his ref urn from his usual walk. The stranger frankly 
accepted the proffered civility, and Rattler's children often warmly disput- 
ted with each other the prero gative of setting the humble stool before 
their father’s gue&t. One day the stranger returned from his walk rather 
earlier than usual. Rattler’s children accosted him with smiles : — ^Sir/ 
said they, ^ mamma has this night given us a pretty little sister.’ Upon 
this the stranger, leaning on the arm of the eldest child, presented him- 
SL'lf in Kuttler’s shop, and hindly asked after his wife. Ruttlcr, who was 
going out, confirmed his children’s prattle ; and after thanking his gnest 
for his enquiries — ‘ Yes, sir/ said he, ^ this is the fifteenth that Providence 
has sent us.’ ^ VVorthy man,’ cried the stranger, in a tone of anxiety and 
sympathy ; — ^ and yet a feeble portion of the treasures showered on the 
courtiers ofSchoenbrun lights not on your humble dwelling. Age of iron! 
when talent, virtue, honour, are admired only when the tomb closes on 
them for ever 1 But,’ added he, ^ have y<)u a godfather for the infant ?* 
*Alas, sir! the poor man with difficulty finds a sponsor for his child:— 
for my other children J have usually claimed the good offices of some 
chance passer, or neighbour as poor as myself.’ * Cali her Gabrielle : — 
here are a hundred florins for the christening feast, to which I invite my- 
self, and by taking vf which you will oblige me.’ Ruttler hesitat- 

ed: — ^ Come, come,’ said the stranger, ^ take them ; — when you know me 
better, you will see that I am not unworthy to share your sorrows. But 
you can render me a service : — I perceive a violin in your shop ;-r-brin]^ 
it me here to this table ; — 1 have a sadden idea^ which 1 mu&t commit to 
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paper/ R\|ttler hastily detached the violin from ^e peg to yrhich it was 
suspended^ and gave it to t)ie stranger^ tvhose skill drew from the instrument 
such extraordinary sounds, that the street was soon filled with a crowd 
of inquisinve listeners. A number of jitersonages of the highest distinc- 
tipn, recognising the artist by his melody, stopped their carriages. The 
stranger, entirely engrossed by his composition, paid no attention to the 
icjrowd that surrounded Rattler’s shop. When he had terminated, he thrust 
into his pocket the paper on which he had been writing, lett his address 
with Rulller, and took leave of him, intimatiug that he should expect to 
receive due notice of the christening. Thre^days elapsed, and the stran- 
ger returned no more. In vain Ruttler’s children placed the stool before 
their father’s door. On the third day, several people, drvssed in black, 
and their countenances impressed with the seal of wo, stopped before the 
humble seat, and contemplated it in sadness. Riittler then determined to 
make some personal inquiries as to the fate of his guest. He arrived at 
the house to which the stranger had addressed him. The door was hung 
with blibk — a coftin was illuminated with an immense qtiantity of wax 
lights — a crowd of artists, ofgrandees, of scientiiic and literary men, de- 
plored the fatal event that had taken place. For the fitst time the truth 
flashed across Rattler’s mind. He learned with astonishment that he 
whose funeral obsequies were on the point of celebration — his guest— his 
benefactor — the proposed godfather of his child — was Mozart? Mozart 
had exhaled his last melodious sigh at Rattler’s miserable threshold ! .Sea- 
ted on the shapeless stool, he had composed his melodious requiem — the 
last strain of Germany’s expiring Swan 1 Rattier paid the last *sad tribute 
of respect to one whom he had honoured and revered wiriioat knowing 
him. Returning home, he was astonished to find his modest asylum in- 
vaded by the idle crowd, who often incense the shrine only when the 
deity has departed. The circumstances which we have just detailed 
brought Rattler’s establishment into vogue, and enabled him to amass a 
competence and provide f r his fifteen children. According to the wish 
expressed by Mozart, the youngest was named Gabrielle ; and the violin 
on v\hiclithe great composer had played a few days before his death, 
served as the marriage portion of his god-daughter, wlien she had attained* 
the age of sixteen. The same violin was afterwards sold for 4,000 florins. 
Withthe seat on which Mozart had sat. Rattier never would consent to 
part, notwithstanding the brilliant samr» offered for it. The honest mer- 
chant resolved to keep it as a momiineut at once of his former poverty 
and of his present good fortune/^ 
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[FkOM THE MONTHLY MAaAZINE^ NO. L.] 

About six miles to the westward of Dublin stands the village of Lucabj, 

noted,’’ avs the Post Chaise Companion has it, for its medicinal springs 
the waters of which are of great ellicacy in many disorders,^^ that is to 
say, it is a pretty rural retirement, where people of fashion, in former 
times, when there i/)ere people of fashion in Dublin, used to recover from 
the elfeots of the dissipation of the season, by keeping regular hours, and 
taking regular exercise, through romantic woodland scenes, and in a mild 
ficilubrious climate, though they invariably attributed their cure to a pint 
of cold clear water (as agreeable in taste and smell as the washings of a 
gun', by them taken twice a day. 

The low road to laican is a beautiful drive, passing through life Phoenix 
Park, with its place of arms, the fifteen acres, where more duels have 
been fought than upon any given spot on the face of the globe, and the 
•Strawberry Banks, whence Dublin is supplied with that fruit, and where, 
in the pleasant days of summer, the citizens ruralize, after the fashion of 
their brethren of (hickaigue, amongst the Arcadian groves of Hampstead 
and BichiuoiHl Hill. Winding onward through rich meadow's, and sun- 
ny slopes, and gradually losing sight of all that can remind you of the 
city, the road reaches the Liffey, there a dark, rapid, and sullen-looking 
stream, oversliadowed by tall trees, and embosomed among gloomy su- 
perstitious groves, and silent upland pastures, that shut out all distant 
views, and preserve unbroken the character of the place. A little farthei^ 
on, where the .sIlkIows lall deepest over river and road> the troubled 
voice of the stream, at once mournful and complaining, gives token that 
its course is milled by some impediment, and tliere, half overcome by Ih^ 
indefatigable waters, lie certain antique walls, and a ruined wear, deno- 
inmated by the peasantry The Devil’s Mill” A gloomy spot it is, 
that lonesome road, with its nodding spectral tree»> when aji autumn 
evening is falling aroiiiivl you, and closing in the view with its thin gray 
pall ; when the chafed torrent is raving and groaning through the dim- 
seen ruins, as if anxious to shak^otf their load, and sweep them headlong 
from its path ; and when the wild legend, to which they owe their name, 
arises in your mind. Many and many a time have I heard it, with tlie 
woods of L town right before me, omd the work of the fiendish archi- 

tect beneath my feet, as 1 sat on the twisted root of one of the venerable 
trees ; while with that air of undoiibting implicit belief which lends a 
peculiar interest to all Irish legends, whether humorous or tragic (foryouc 
narrator delivers them to you, no matter ht^w extravagant, as if he be- 
lieved every jot aiwl tittle of them from the bottom of his soul), some pa- 
triarch of the neighbouring village pointed out the various localities of the 
story. Here it is for you. 

In the ohkwoild times of the Charles' and James', ay, up to the midUle 
«f«the last century, the Irish uobiUty were a fierce and lawless race^ little 
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resembling' their contemporary brethren of England^ in manners orlia- 
bits^ and preserving mudh of the feudal swayed' the days of the Henryg 
and Edwards^ together with no small poitioti of the rude pomp and 
stern aristocratic bearing, consequent updn that system. Between them 
and, their vassals there was a great gulf fixed/' and I could tell you 
tales for a twelvemonth, of their desperate feats in drinking, hunting, 
courtslidp, and duelling, gathered from the descendants of those very Vas- 
sals, and handed down in fear and wonder from father to son : somewhat 
distorted, perhaps, by reason of the wide separation 1 have alluded to 
between the castes, but yet possessing strong jiraits of character, national 
and individual, and, like all other traditional tales, shadowing out real 
events of by-gone times, even in their wildest fiiglits. Thyp memory of 
many a noble, of the times 1 speak of, is tainted with the charge of 
league and compact with the powers of darkness ; and I do not wonder 
■at it : the miserable country was convulsed by civil wars of the most un- 
apaiing nature, I'and torn to the very vitals by every conceivable alter- 
nation ofSinflinchlng pitiless cruelty, as either party was hurried along 
by the tide of fortune, evil or good, by the headlong fury of victory or 
defeat ; and it is in no way strange that tlie scared peasantry, as they 
beheld with awe and wonder the excesses of their superiors, siionld attri- 
'bute them to a deeper influence than the mere ordinary passions of 
luiiUan nature, and that they should see in the wild unnatural merriment 
of their midnight festivities, as well as in the sweeping fury of their par- 
lizan w^arfare, the workings of the inspiration of the spfirit of evil, rather 
than the mere abuse of sensual pleasures and lawless power. 

Amon^ the latest who tell under the heavy imputation I have described, 
was a former possessor of the beautiful, though sombre-looking seat 
whose anciervt trees overshadow the road at the spot where the scene of 
my legend is laid. The mansion and demesne (hen bore the name of 
Iw— — town, from the family to which it belonged ; ,its present proprietor, 
however, has called it Woodlands, and, wiiile in his hands, i will war- 
rant it from witnessing any feats which may reejuire either the head or 
the heart of the daring few, who at any time have been suspected of en- 
countering the dwellers in the dark abodes, though, to tdll the truth, his 
4'ather might have been in possession of the philosopher’s stone, for aught 
1 can say to the conlrai y, inasmuch as he coiniuenced his career as a 
flying stationer, that is to say, an itineiapt vender of pamphlets, aud died 
a member of parliament worth half a million sterling. 

It is said that one of flie L iainiiy ithe former possessors of the 

estate) *»hew^ed William the Third tlie \ assage across the Boyne; at all 
events, without pretending to wivestigate that point of history, I can only 
i^y, that there are few iianies to which the Irish peasant attaches such 
deep damnation, and which he pronounces with such a fervour of hatred 
and horror as tiiat of L 

At the time tspeSk of, the L of the day seemed fairly determined 

to earn in lus own person all the anathemas which the people had ever 
-poured out upon his race; he drank like a Frey Graf of the fourteentb 
i^tury«-<-^he rode like a wild huntsman— he was the first and the last in 
the revel aud/he fleld^ and though frequently engaged iu the sanguinary 
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duels of the period, as well as in all other hazardous exploits that seemed 
lo promised sliort and speedy termination to his fierce career, yet he ever 
escaped unhurt, as if he bore a charmed life ; but of all the passions which 
swayed his mind by turns, tha<>of play seemed the master, and the ruler : 
for this he would sacrifice all else besides, and night and day, when the fit 
was upon him, lights danced, and raftars lang, and the very owls and 
ravens whooped and croakcil as the voices of his fierce companions and 
of himself broke through the stillness of the antique mansion, and the so- 
lemn woods, with song, and shout, and blasphemous incantation, as the» 
shifting luck at dice or cards stirred their spirits, and chafed their blood. 

On a November night, when the groaning trees bowed beneath tlio 
storm, and the Lifiey, swelled by the mountain rains, swept through the 
vale in a dark brown flood, that threatened to carry every obstacle before 
it, from Lucan to Duldin Bay, the usual party was assembled at play im 
L town. It seemed as if the night had lent a portion of its dark- 

ness and fury to their spirits and demeanour ; they drank, and placed, 
and shouted, as if bent upon rivalling the storm without; ande\^r as the 
lightning Hashed, and the thunder roared, they mocked the elemental 
strife in their impious songs and ribakl jests. As tliough, in very deed,, 
the powers of nature w^ere moved at (heir audacity, it seemed as if thof 
storm increased in intensity, and concentrated around the house, until at 
last even the boldeslof them thought they could dislinguish hoarse yelling 
voices mingling with the midnight blast, and ghastly faces leering through^ 
the windows, and furious eyes glaring out of the darkness, as the livid 
lightning flashed through the gloom, like the banner of tlie accursed host;, 
crash after crash of thunder pealed tlirough the very room with every 
flash, until at last, a globe of lire, the brightest, the most terrible that ever* 
eye beheld, leaped right among them, dazzling them for an instant with, 
its intolerable light, and leaving them the next, in the darkness and the 
silence of the grave. 

The host was the first to start up and thunder to the servants for 
lights, and when the aflViglited menials came, it was an altered scene 
which presented itself; the tables had been upset, and the lights e.xtin- 
guislied by the explosion of the thunderbolt, though none of the guests 
were hurt. But on collecting their scattered senses, and looking around, 
they all perceived, witli a shudder, that a stranger w^as added to their 
company. Now, though at the first glance, he was to all appearance nO' 
more than a middle aged man, tlressed in black, yet, as they looked at 
him, they could see that the outline of his figmc wavered and flickered, 
as if traced upon a mist ; and in his eye there was something so fiendish, 
and withering that *he boldest heart grew cold before his glance, nay, the 
very storm itself seemed to dvvell around, or emarvate from him, for ever 
as he moved in his chair, though every motion seemed studied, and sub* 
dued, as he turned and bowed in token of recognition to one after ano- 
ther of the silent group, floor, walls, and ceiling trembled and shook as. 
if the mansion was about to come down, and bury them in its ruins. 

L was a bold hearted man, and though daunted by w hat he saw,., 

apd well he might be, he was the first of the party to recover himself sjffi- 
oieutly to speak ; he demanded the name and purpose of intruder—** 
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there was a pause before the stranger replied^ then mastering an obvious 
inclination to taugh, which »ave a yet wilder and inore uniialural air to 
his countenance, he coolly replied, That he was rigiit well known to 
every individual in the honourable compa^iy, and that he was the guest of 
their host, by regular invitation, given so very lately, and acceded to by 
them so unanimously, that he cotild not help wondering at the strange 
reception they gave him’’ — and with this, after another withering glance 
round the circle, he looked downward at his own feet ; all eyes followed 
his, and all recognized with horror the fatal hoof — in Ireland, as in Ger- 
many, the infallible mark of the devil : for disguise the rest of his person 
as he may, it seems he never parts with or conceals that. he compa»»y„ 
with one accord, fled from the room, ^ 

In the neighbourhood of L town lived a clergyman, renowned for 

his piety ; and little as the inmates of that mansion thought of him in 
their blasphemous revelry, and much as they were accustomed to scorn 
bis ghostly counsels on ordinary occasions, yet now, in the hour of su- 
pernatuni) peril, he was called for by all, as the only champion w ho had 
a chance of auccess against their dangerous enemy. He came at once, 
and, without the slightest hesitation, committed himself alone with tlie 
evil one. Of the particulars of their interview little is known ; as the 
legend draws near its close it waxes dim and faint, like an incoherent 
dream. The demon, avowing his errand, boldly decla ed that he came 
Ibr him who had summoned him, and that he would not depart without 
him, unless compelled by a superior power. Strong as were the exor- 
cisms of the virtuous priest, yet the fiend, armed with the guilt of his 
summoner, as wHh a delegated commission of vengeance, stood upon his, 
right. At length a species of compromise was elfected : the demon con- 
sented to forego his. claim for the present, out of compliment to the merit 
and skill of his antagonist, rather than upon compulsion, and through 
fear of his exorcisms, but only on condition that a task slioold be assign- 
ed to him which he could not perform. Now every child (in Ireland at 
least' knows, that if you try skill with the devil, endeavour to puzzle him, 
and fail in the attempt, yon pay for the failure and become hU victim, by vir^ 
tue of akind satanic forfeiture of reeognteance. The agedpriest pondered 
for an instant, and listened to the raging torrent as it swept along in its 
strength^ and he knew by the sounding roar that the stream, which ia 
’auramet glides pleasantly through greepwood and pasture, just deep 
enough to shelter the nimble trout in his transparent eddies, was now 
careering from mountain .'Md swamp, armed with the fury of a hundred 
midnight torrents, and sweeping |^abin and peasant, cattle and stock, from, 
its downward path, like any other pitiless conqueror. I'he old man’s 
eye lighted up with the hope ofbafllingthe subtle fiend, and he chuckled at 
the thought of giving him enough of cold water for once in his life, as. 
he bade him filter the swollen river with dam and wear, and build a sub- 
stantial mill in the miflst of thib torrent. 

Lamp grew dim, and tempest was hushed and lightning crept back into 
"*the bosom of the cloud, and the old priest hid his face between his hands !>. 
98 vifith fantastic and unholy gestures, and forb^den words of power, the 
apUit sumoupned \m brethren around him } and the roof rang onci^ 
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more with p^als of fiendish lau«;hter, as they listened to the simple task of 
the- priest, and vanished to perform it. Like the tall piles that arise at 
the bidding of sleep in a troubled dream or the fantastic architecture one 
constructs in the western clou&s of the evening sky, the affrighted 
exorciser could see by a lurid light, as of a mighty furnace^ the mill 
arising through the cleft vyaters, as with jest, and song, and damned mer- 
riment, the busy demons plied their task; then came a glare of brightest 
light, the throng broke, and fell back, the w'ork was finished, and wheel 
and hopper clanked, and banged through the hushed night. The priest's 
heart died wdhin him at ev«rv stroke — Heaven be good to me!" said 
he ; ‘^what will become of me?" for he thought on the well-known con- 
sequences of /ailing in an attempt to pir/zle tl»e devil. — ^'What next?" 
said the stranger, impatiently — What next?" and his brow darkened, 
and his eyes glared wollivshly at the poor priest. — Sancle Johanne ora pi a 
me — Heati Atiostoit, orate pro me ^ — Give me work shouted the evil one, 
his form dilating as liis human disguise gave way before his fiendish rage 
— Give me work, I want no prayers, — you promised me worlf— keep 
your word or look to yourself." Jiut at that instant a saving thought 
flashed across the mind of the terrifietl old man : he remembered the well 
known ernx^ whieli at, various times has posed the most intelligent and 
dextrous devils in Paiidemoiiiuui ; and with a long-drawn ^asp, like that 
of one who had just been snatched from the devouring sea, You want 
work,” said he, ‘‘ do you ? be oil with yourself, then, to the Bull of Glon- 
tarf’^ — the blessed saints be praised that put it into my head — and make 
me a threc-plie cable of tlie sand of the sea. A.nd hark ye,” said he, hia 
s-nrits rising at the blank disappointed look of his enemy, you needn't 
be in such a hurry witli thh job, the day's long, and the wages are sniall.’^ 
I’lie bafSed demon vanished with a howl. 

And now farewell to Lucan, with its lons-drawn vistas of ;^oIemn 
woods, its ma/iV river, and atrabilious-looking water drinkers ; cross as 
they seemed, many a pleasant day 1 have passed among them in merry 
childhood, wondering all the while how they could look so sad and yel- 
low, while llie swift river sparkled, and the sweet birds sang, and the 
trees blossomed around them ; but 1 have eaten of the fruit of knowledge 
of good and evil since those times, and 1 wonder no more. 

J. R. 
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• 

That which gilded over his imperfections. 

Is wasted and consumed, even like ice. 

Which by the vehemence of lieat dissolves. 

And glidf'S (o many rivers ; so bis wealtli. 

That felt a pipdi^al band, hot in expense, 

Melted wilhm his grasp, and from his coffers 
Ban like a violent stieam to other men' Cooke, 
% 

^ A sand bank in Dublin Bay, 
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[FBOU the FOREXON’ literary gazette, no. 4.J 

[So murb has been said of this wonderful violinist, and the continental press haostb 

’ teemed with his exploits, that we have drawa maiij of the particulars iuto ono- 
focus, for the amusement of our readers.] 

There is but one Handel ; there is but one P,\oanini .'’ — An Auditor at Berlins 

He who has once heard Paganini will bear me out in the assertion, that 
his hand wields the sceptre of creative and imitative power with such con- 
summate mastery,, as to stamp him the first and greatest, the most origi- 
nal and the divincst, harmonist of his age. Indeed, were artists pinnacled 
among the more illustrious of our race, he has long since earned, and would 
long siace have been hailed by, the style and designation of the great.’^ 
This wonderful master of sweet tones has left behind him recollections 
with which envy itself would be reluctant to part ; and the most fastidious 
will confess tliat be uses his bow with a skill which is perfectly incompre- 
hensible to the matiirest idoliser of Cremonese glory. You may deem me 
an enthusiast, if you choose ; but, believe me, there is not one of his mute 
and enraptured bearers who did not conceive himself caught up into the 
unearthly regions of heavenly melody, when this Amphion of our modern 
day poured forth his magic notes. And I use this term advi.sedly — ‘SO of- 
ten did his chords resemble the full-toned bursts of one harmonious choir. 
There is no meretricious niggardliness in Paganini’s play — he would win- 
all, or none j and therefore his play is ever-varied and universal. At one 
moment his tones are those of English seriousness ; at another, Italian 
fire bursts from them ; at a third, they carol with the giddy sprig litliu ess 
of French vivacity; and now they move with Spanish dignity. And 
with every changing imagery of his numbers, the feelings of his auditors 
are attuned to accordant impulses. The unprecedented sway he exer- 
cises is enhanced by the interest withi which nature has gifted his person. 
Paganini is meagre, palid, pensive, and absent ; the impress ofaMictiou 
is stamped upon his brow, and his sunken cheeks betrays the catikering 
cares and sufferings of many an hour of trial. When his emaciated form 
first meets the eye, the spectator feels an instant tlirillof pity ; — such inde- 
lible trace does itbeardiat he has been long a man of sorrows. But, 
bold ! the bow is in his hand— his sunken eye kindles with the glow of 
inspiration — a smile of happiness rises upon his lip — the muscles of his 
countenance play visibly — there is a dew upon his forehead — his whole 
frame moves with strong emotion — his right foot is thrown forward, the 
left seems roote.d to the floor — his thoughts appear to wander, and yet 
they are intensely%urveyiflg every corner of the orchestra. Heard ye 
that note ? It was the ersiling of a prayer — it spoke at once the lan- 
guage of the skies, and he that gave it utterance can know no evil thonghta 
•r-if ever they were lus, they are dispelled and banished from his soul~ 
impurity can have no harbour there. 
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Paganini lias not been exempted from the calumnies^ the malice of eu- 
xdous tongues* the bla3ts^>f detraction^ the filthy stain of cowardly insiiiu- 
atioii : he stands alone and great on his high pedestal ; and he must es- 
chew the taunts of the fashionable^ piiritanisin of his day. He is a native 
of (Jenoa ; and early in life acquired a notoriety that was scantily re-echo- 
ed on this side of the x\lps by the tongue bf an occasional wayfarer ; for 
scarcely a glance on the subject was imparted by the Italian journals. 
His political fiiendships^ as it is said, were fora long series of years the 
occasion of his incarceration in Rome ; but this we do know, — his 
marriage proved a bed of thoyis instead of roses. Out of these afllictioiis 
the wilful wickedness of his detractors has concocted a desperate tale of 
horrors. We Ijelieve not in the immaculacy of the best mairs virtue ; 
but neither dare we ever believe that the crimson of human gore has 
stained the hand of Paganini. It is a lie ! — a base, unnatural, degene- 
rate lie coined in the same mint whence the “ Crucifixions” of Spag- 
nioletto, Buouarotti, and Rubens, came forth arrayed in all the agony of 
of the living models, from which they were reported to have been Iforrow- 
ed. xMany of my friends, alter lending too ready an ear to slanders as 
black and baseless of Paganini, have felt astonished that there was not 
one single mien or feature, or the slightest vestige of expression about his 
countenance or manner, which could be referred to the inward sense of a 
smiting conscience or guilty deeds ; they found him modest, patient, 
open hearted ; and the thrill of his own melody lighted up his palid fea- 
tures with a glow of delight and happiness, of which none but a being as 
artless, as mild, as humane, as unpretending, as Paganini, could have been 
susceptible. He that can produce such heavenly cadences as this har- 
uionist, must be wliat he appears to be. Take him as a mere artist, and 
he Stands befoieyou as great in the andante as the scherzo, in the ada- 
gio as the allegro, he melts each into the other, — and still each preserves 
its marked characteristic ; they seem to move in inseperable unison, — 
and yet neither is denuded of its peculiar graces. He woiks upon your 
feelings until the tear is ready to start from your eyelid ; — and in an in- 
stant, as if suddenly conscious tiiat his audience would blush at the weak- 
ness that tear would confess, he revtis with such gentle humour and play- 
fulness on his strings, that you could almost laugh through the mist that 
bedims your eye/’ I will only add to this feeble sketch, that I have but 
dc:»cril>cd what 1 have felt, and reported what I have witnessed, Ifl love 
Paganini for his art much, 1 love Truth for her own sake more. — T/its 
paper, so amusing from its enthusiasm, is comiluinicaitd from Franks 
fort. 


Glowing as may be the terms in which onr Frankfort friend speaks of 
this wonderful performer, we know, that as rep^rds his play, there is, and 
can be, and must ever be, but one opinion, Vve could multiply confirma- 
tions ad infinitum, Tor the present, our readers will prefer the multum 
inpnrvo comprised in a few lines from Vienna. 

From the first day that the violin has been known in the musical world—# 
and this occurred in die times of the crusades^ when it was imj^oited from 
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tbe East conjointly with many another useful invention - thousands havft 
contended for its championsliip ; but few have su6ceeded in’ creating even 
a partial sensation, and fewer still any thing approaching to a popular fer- 
ment. We are told of one Du Mauoir,f«vho displayed such skill and taste 
in his execution, that Lewis XI II. of France, by a special ordonnance, 
created him “ King of Violinists,’^ and authorised him, wherever and when^ 
ever he thought proper to form a corps of tiddlers. We have also heaid 
of one Antony Loili, who touched his strings with so dexterous a hand, 
that he went by the name of the “ Shakespeare of ti<ldlers, ” and the “ Musi- 
cal Vaulter this artist enjoyed the honour of Catherine 11. ’s patronage. 
She was not satisfied whh merely making Inni a present ofavalualde bow, 
but enhanced the worth of the gift by writing upon it with her own hand — 
^ This bow, the work of t'atheririe s hand, is inlended for the iiioompa* 
rable Loili but from the days in which these two great masters entranc- 
ed 1 he musical world, no meteor has shot across the catgut horizon un^ 
til Paganini appeared, entangling every feeling in the magic of iris splen- 
did toues and lieavenly ineloily. Ours was the iirst foreign land he visit- 
ed on his flight from Italian skies ; and so great, ayt and so richly deserved, 
was the enthusiasm he kindled, that on r celebrated medallist I..aiig, the first 
fiddle at the liiipei'ial Mint, thought k not beneath his dignity to strike a 
medal in his honour ; and it is equally worthy both of the artist and the 
harmonist. The obverse presents an excellent likeness of Paganini, with 
the words, “ Atco/ao Paganini — Vindobo}ta M.DCCC.XXVIII,, ’’run- 
ning round it ; the reverse, his violin and bow, encircled with a crown of 
laurel, and leaning against an open note book, which confnins the first 
bar of one of Ins favourite pieces ; it is eneompasvsed by tlm device, “ Pe» 
returis sonis non perituru gloria,^ The medal^is of the size and substance 
of a dollar. N. 


TO THE FIRST VIOLET. 

[fHOM miENDSHlp’s OC'FERING, TOll 183P«] 

One on this half-worn bank ami only one — - 
Fair comer of rude March ! the first to show 
A smile of triumph o’er the seysoh gone — 

Vhite in the winds as is the drifted snow. 

Alone — yet dost thou wear a cheeiful look; 

Cheerful, as unto kindred sweets allied ; 

And from thee seems content breathed round this nook--* 
With thine own worth and grace self-satisfied. 

Hero art thou safe, whilst largest ships are strewn 
In shapiAess wreifks about the restless sea ; 

Mere dost thou smile, now mighty arms are blown 
From oaks, and pines lie prostrate on the lea. 

Quiet in storms, beauty in dearth, what power 
4s in thy lowliness, sweet simple flower 1 
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[FnOM THIS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, NO. CXIV.] 


** Rit bien pui rit le dernier.” — French Proverb, 

** Thou’rt marv’ellous merry » and thv wit U keen, 

But better hadst thou pluck the Turk by the beard 

Than shoot thy l/oltB at me. Bethink theeon*t.” — Old Play, 

Prog ERE had been a comic actor^ of no very great celebrity, in Paris, 
He went to Russia, where he became the favourite, and the intimate as- 
sociate of the Emperor Paul. It was upon this account only he was re- 
markable. 1 knew him but slightly; nor should I mention him but for 
the very odd way in which our acquaintance began, and for the purpose 
of repeating an anecdote he related to me, highly characteristic of hia 
Imperial playmate. I was one day dining at the Cafe Anglais with 
Monsieur T . That little man coming towards us,” said my com- 

panion, is Frogere.^’ It is necessary 1 should premise that I had frequent- 
ly been mistaken for an actor at the Odion of the name of Davide. Fro- 

gere took his seat at our table, spoke to Monsieur T , and, patting 

me familiarly on the head, asked me what the deuce ailed me that I acted 
so seldom. Guessing the cause of his error, I mumbled a reply, and al- 
lowed him to ask me two or three questions, respecting proceedings at 
the theatre, beiore I undeceived him. It was the most extraordinary 
resemblance he had everitiet with, &c. &c.; and having exhausted his 
expressions of wonderment, away he went. Walking along the Boule- 
vard Montmartre, a few days after this, 1 saw Frogere skipping across 
the road towards me, gesticulating, and evidently charged with something 
marvellous to communicate. My dear!’' exclaimed he, I'll tell you 
something will make you die of laughing. Three or four days ago. I went 

into the Caje Anglais and there was T at dinner with an EtigUsh- 

man. Well, will you believe it ? Italked to the Englishman for five good 
minutes, thinking all the while 1 was talking to you.”— Well, Monsieur 
Frogere, and are you quite sure, you are right this time ?” He stood aghast. 

My dear Sir,” said he, do the kindness to answer me one ques- 
tion : had I the honour of bowing to you, in the Palais Royal, about half 
an hour ago ?” I assured him 1 had not been there all that day, Why, 
then, this is the Devil’s own mystilicatiqp ! What will ray poor friend 
Davide think of me ? It must have been him, then, I met there; and 
(instead of approaching him familiarly, as usual,} mistaking him for you 
1 passed him with a bow of formal civility !” 

Modern refinement has abolished the office of King’s Jester, or Court 
Fool; but although there is no longer any aclnowledged stipendiary dig- 
nified with that title, ^et, iu more European Courts than one, tl»e duties 
of the office are sedulously performed by some ‘ loyal volunteer,’ bearing 
tile honoraty distinction of ButL In point of respectablity, however, 
Ike^ professors of the olden time had the advantage^ inasinqfli as there 
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are upon record several hard hits given by the ^ools to th^ wise men, 

, or Kings ; whereas in the case of the modem amateur the give-and-take 
is not fairly divided — the give being all on the side of the master, and 
the take on that of the man. The compinion of a crowned head stands 
in a similar predicament with the lap-dog in the lion’s den, or rather in 
that of Ali Pacha’s pet lion with ’Ali himself ; the ferocious and tyranni- 
cal Ali would take whatever liberties he pleSised with the lion, but he ne- 
ver would permit the lion to use the slightest freedom with him ; he inva- 
riably resented any attempt to abuse, by too great familiarity, his conde- 
scension ; and, upon such occasions, would ptesently teach his shaggy 
associate to remember that, though tolerated for his" master’s amusement, 
he was blit a lion after all. Upon re-considering the poitif^, 1 doubt the 
aptness of this second illustration: European monarchs are not AU Pa- 
chas, nor are their bid:ts lions. Progere, however, as I have been assu- 
red upon other authority besides his own, was not the mere butt of his 
Imperial patron, but really was upon terms of more equal familiarity with 
him tbaif it might be supposed a man in his station would have been ad- 
mitted to. 

Yet easy and pleasant as was the friendship which for so long a time 
subsisted between these two eminent personages, it did once happen that 
the player was provided with leisure and opportunity for considering the 
important question. Whether it be altogether prudent or safe to make 
very free indeed with an Emperor of all the Russins ? At supper, one 
evening, at the Emperor’s table, some one present took occasion to pay 
the illustrious host a compliment at the expense of Peter the Great. The 
Emperor tmning to Frogere, said, ’rhis is really robbing looter to pay 
Paul : ’tis hardly fair, is it, Frogere?” — Quite the reverse Sire,*’ repli- 
ed the actor; for the reputation your Majesty will leave behind you 
will hardly tempt any one to rob Paul in reliirn.” Now, though this was 
almost as good a thing as any one need wish to say, it somehow happen- 
ed that his Majesty did not appear to be in the least tickled by it ; and as 
his Majesty did not condescend to honour it with his imperial laugh, no 
one else could presume to notice it by^uch a symptom of approbation. 
In fact, the joke, with all its merit was a total failure ; at which nobody 
was so much astonished as the perpetrator of it himself. After a short 
time the Emperor withdrew, and the company separated. Frogere retir- 
ed to his own apartment. He was anything but happy in his mind. His 
jest had fallen flat ; and guch a mishap to a professed joker is as serious 
a calamity as the failure of a commercial speculation to a merchant. But 
to what strange cause could he ^'attribute its ill success? The joke was 
a good joke, there was no denying it ; and, were it otherwise, the Em- 
peror was not so squeamish a critic but that he had laughed heartily at 
many a worse. He thought, and thought — and thought again ; but since 
his cogitations availed him nothing (he being still unable, with all his saga- 
city, to discover what coidd have occasioned his failure,) he got into bed, 
and like a wise man as he was, fell fast asleep. 

^ It was the middle of a Russian winter. In the dead of the night Frogere 
aroused by a Joud knocking at his chamber-door, tie arose and 
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opened it^ and^ greatly to his astouishinent^ an officer, accompanied by 
four soldiers*ariiied to fiie very teeth, entered the room. Frogere, having 
no reason to expect such a vi.'fit, naturally concluded that the officer (an 
old acquaintance of his, who hadiiadthe honour of being of the Emperor’s 
party on the previous evening) had mistaken his room for that of some 
other person. Alas! he was speedily cbnvinced there was no mistake^ 
but that the untimely and alavihing visit was indeed to him : tlie officer 
exhibited the Emperor’s warrant for his arrest, and immediate banishment 
to Siberia ! ! The effect produced on him by this terrible announcement 
may — to use a phrase less remarkable for its novelty than for its conve- 
nience upon occasions of this nature — be moie easily conceived 
than described,^’ The idea of a trip to Siberia has shaken firmer nerves 
than those of poor Frogere. He wept — he screamed — he knelt — he tore 
his hair. What crime had he committed to draw down upon him so 
heavy a punishment? Could he not obtain a shot t delay? Of a day 
— a few hours only — merely, then, till he could see the Emperor that he 
might throw himself af his feet? His supplications wereinvjRn: the 
Emperor’s commands were precise and peremptory ; and if ever there was 
an absolute monarch who allowed his mandate to be trifled with, certainly 
it was not the Emperor Paul. All that the unforturiate man could obtain 
from the officer, who was his friend, was just sufficient delay to enable 
him to throw a small quantity of clothes and linen into a trunk ; and having 
done this, he was led forth. A carriage, guarded by a sufficiently strong 
body of cavalry, was in waiting, and, more dead than alive, he was lifted 
into it : a soldier, armed with a brace of pistols, and a sabre drawn, taking 
his seat on each side of him. The officer having seen that the windows 
of the carriage were carefully closed, so as to prevent the prisoner’s com- 
municating with any one from without, headed the cavalcade, gave (he 
word, and they started, at a brisk trot, on their formidable journey. How 
long they had travelled till they made their first halt he knew not, for he 
was in total darkness, and his guards were dumb to all his enquiries : they 
were strictly forbidden to speak to the prisoner, and few Hussion soldiers 
are so much in love with the knout as to disobey orders : but reckoning 
time by his sighs, and groans, ariR lamentations, it seemed to him ar. 
eternity. At length the carriage-door was opened. It was broad day; 
but he was not long permitted to enjoy the blessed light of the sun, for 
he was instantly blind-folded, and in that state led into a miserable hovel. 
Here the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he found himself in 
a small room, the windows of which being closeR, was dimly lighted by 
a solitary candle. Some coarse food vws placed on a rough wooden 
table, and signs were made to him that he should eat. But a few hours 
ago he was revelling amidst the splendour and enjoying the luxuries of 
a palace, princes the partakers of his pleasures, a mighty potentate hisr 
boon companion. Now^disgraced ; a ban|shed and forlorn man ; a. 
wTcIched shed for his resting-place; his fare so little tempted he would 
not yesterday have ofi'ered it to a starving mendicant ; surrounded by 
faces which, for the sympathy he wo\ild have implored, struck hopeless- 
ness down into the very bottom of his heart as he did but look upoit 
them; a traveller on a dreary, dreary Journey > which, whenyended, nu 
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tongue should say him ^ welcome nor should his soul rejoice as he 
should utter ^ here will be my dwelling !’ Siberia ! In that one word 
seemed to him to be concentrated all of human suffering ; and as he 
wildly paced the mud floor of the comfortless apartment^ no sound escap- 
ed his lips, save only Siberia— Siberia! 

That extremes meet is somewhat a trite observation. A trifling inci- 
dent converted the agony of despair — and-siich was poor Frogere’s — into 
a paroxysm of joy . The oflicer who commanded the escort entered the 
hovel, atended by an estafette. Frogere had not seen him since he got 
into the carriage on the previous night, nor was he aware that he had 
accompanied him so far on the journey. lie was the only person of the 
whole number the unfortunate man was acquainted with ; and the appear- 
ance of a familiar face was to him^ in his present unhappy situation, a 
source of happiness unutterable. He was about to rush into the arms 
of his quondam friend, but a slight movement of the hand, and a look of 
withering sternness, sufliciently convinced him that such a demonstration 
of frieifdship was not very cordially desired by the other party. He pre- 
pared to speak, but a finger on the lip constrained him to silence. The 
oflicer went towards the light, and sealed a packet which he held in his 
hand ; and having delivered it to the estafette, to whom he enjoined the 
utmost possible speed, he ordered the guard to post themselves outside 
the door. Being left alone with his prisoner, and having again made a 
sign of silence, ‘^Frogere,’^ said he, in an under-voice, ‘^Frogere, here 
we part; theofficer who will take charge of you to the next station is in 
attendance. Tell me — what can I— And yet 1 hardly dare : the Em- 
peror’s commands are not to be disobeyed with impunity ; and should it 

be discovered that I . No matter; to serve an old friend 1 will run 

the hazard of my disobedience. Tell me, then, what can 1 do for you on 
my return to Moscow?” 

The luckless Frogere burst into' tears ; and instead of replying directly 
to the friendly inquiry, he indulged in wild exclamations on the severity 
of the punishment for a crime, the nature of which he had yet to learn. 

His companion looked at him with amazement. Yet to learn ! Are 
you mad, Frogere ? Surely you are f and you must have been (as Tie all 
thought you) mad last night, or you never would have ventured that bitter 
sarcasm,”— and he added, in a still lower voice, — "the more keenly felt 
as it was not altogether destitute of truth.” 

Good Heavens! and is it for a trifle like that that I am to be—?” 

This is no time, FrOgere, to waste in words : mine is the last friendly 
face you are likely to see for t|;[e rest of your long journey. The Empe- 
ror, as you well know, is implacable in his resentments ; you cannot hope 
for pardon; so make up your mind to bear your punishment like a man, 
a 4 id tell me what 1 can do for you at Moscow.” 

But die mind of, the traveller was too bewildered to think upon any 
other service whidh his fitend might render him, than the only one 
which bis friend (like many other friends upon trying occasions) de- 
clared to be exactly the one he could not perform for him : it was to in- 
tercede in his behalf with the Emperor. It was impossible : — but for 
tmy thing ^Ise, he would "raise Heaven and Eartl),” " go through fire 
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and watcr/*^&c. &c. &c. And, truly, there were many other modes of 
service open, not the least important of which was the disposal of his pro- 
perty— for not one particle of it (save the wearing-apparel already men- 
tioned) had he been allowed to take with him. He had money and some 
valuable jewels ; and provided nothing to his disadvantage should cmte 
out upon the examination of his papers,*it was possible that those might 
escape confiscation. In that case had he any friends or relations in 
France to whom he wished th^y might be transmitted ? In the event of 
a contrary result to the scrutiny, a vast deal of trouble would be saved to 
him and to his heirs for ever, — No ; he could think of nothing, he could 
think of nobody : his mind was all engrossed by the calamity which had 
befallen that hapless member of his family who was at that moment 
on the hig’h road to Siberia; nor was it capable of entertaining any other 
idea. 

^^Then,’^ said his friend, I must think for you, and I must act for 
you. Should your property, as I have said, escape confiscation, I will 
deposit it in safe hands, and on your return you can claim it.” • 

My return ! am I not banished for life ? Js there, then, a hope 
that ?” 

For life !” interrupted the officer; do you imagine you are banished 
for life ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! No wonder, then, you are so grieved at your de- 
parture. No, my dear friend ; and happy am I to be the means of pour- 
ing consolation into your bosom. Courage, courage, my dear Frogere ! 
thirty years are soon over, and then 

^^'Phirty years!! !’^ groaned the luckless jester — but there was no 
farther time for conversation. The fresh escort was in readiness ; and 
the eyes of the victim having been bandaged as before, he was replaced 
in the carriage. His friend at parting kindly pressed his hand, and plac- 
ing therein a small sura of money, whispered, You will find this more 
useful on your arrival at the place of your destination than you are now 
aware of. Courage ! Farewell 1” The blinds of the carriage were again 
carefully closed, the word to proceed was given, and away went the 
cavalcade, much faster than was agreeable to at least one of the party. 

A Frenchman is proverbially tne gayest creature in the universe, and 
blessed with greater aptitude than the native of any other country to 
accommodate himself to disagreeable circumstances. His language, too, 
farni.shes him with a set of phrases admirably calculated to assist hia 
philosophy, when assailed by the common misfortunes to which poor 
humanity is liable. He loses his umbrella or liTs wife; his dog is stolen, 
or his mistress is unfaithful ; he is caught in an intrigue or a shower of 
rain, and he is speedily reconciled to the event by an allonSi puisqne 

” or a c*est une petite contrariete,* or un petit malheur or 

(if either or all of these should fail) by that last refuge of heroical endur- 
ance, the infallible ga m’est egal,** But a^^^ Thirty years in Siberia,*' 
albeit it makes a promising appearance on paper as a title for a new 
book, is something more than a petite conlrnriete, and it is not by any 
means egal; so that poor Frogere finding that not one of tliese modes 
of consolation applied to his peculiar case, and no other source of comfort 
occurring to him, ho conditionsdly surrendered himself to dospair* For 
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many hours he rode on in total darkness^ and in silence unbroken but 
by hia ovm unavailing lamentations : for his guard’s w'ere agiin debarred 
of speech^ either to their prisoner or to each other. At length they 
stopped. He underwent the same ceretnonies as before : his eyes were 
bandaged ; he was led out of the vehicle ; and when lie was permitted 
the use of sights he found himi^lf in another miserable hiit^ drearily 
lighted by the flickering glare of two or three boning twigs of the fir- 
tree. Here another coarse repast was presented ; and^ when he 

had partaken of it, the escort was relieved by a pirf^of fresh men, and 
again was he hurried forward on his journey. But upon this occasion 
the sound of no friendly voice met his ear— all were silent, all were 
strangers. As nearly as he could guess, he had travelled three nights 
and three days, with occasional halts, always attended by similar circum- 
stances, when, on the night of the third day, again they halted. His eyes 
were bound; but, instead of being allowed to walk, he w^as carried in 
the arms of his guards till he found himself placed on a wooden bench. 
Herehetwas left for several minutes, wondering why the bandage was not 
removed as usual. Presently he heard an indistinct whispering. Foot- 
steps approached him His hands were suddenly seized and bound firmly 
together. He tremblingly asked the reason of this proceeding. No an- 
swer was returned. Rapidly, but silently, the upper part of his dress 
was loosened, and his neck laid bare. His heart sank within him. He 
began to doubt whether it was intended he should end his mortal 
journey by taking so cold a place as Siberia in the way. A word of command 
was given, and he heard the clank of musquetry. The word was given to 
inarch ! He was carried forward in the arms of four men ; and as they 
proceeded, he heard the regular tramp of many footsteps, before him and 
behind. — Halt !’' — He was placed on a scat — his hands were unbound— 

the bandage was removed from his eyes — and he found himself at the 

very same place, of the very same table, in the sam^ apartment w here he 
had cut his unlucky joke, the same persons being present, with the Emperor 
at their head I His wild look of terror, astonisiiment and doubt, was 
greeted with a loud shout of laughter — and Frogcre fainted. This had 
been a sort of Tony Lumpkin’s journei, for he had merely been driven 
backwards and forwards the distance of about lialf a dozen miles on the 
same road ; and though, computed by the standard of his own melancho- 
ly sensations, the time had appeared mqch longer, he had, in fact, been 
absent for but little more than four-and-twenty hours — - the Emperor, in 
disguise, being present at each of the stoppages. Though this was but 
a trick, the anguish and the sugerings of the object of it were real ; and 
the consequence was a severe illne.ss, from which it was long before poor 
Frogere recovered. It was, upon the whole, a piece of pleasantry which, 
however humourous it may be thought in conception, few would have 
had the faeartiessness to execute but an Emperor Paul. 

Some time after this the player was supping with the merry monarch, 
whilst, at the same hour, a trick was preparing of which Paul himself was 
to be the huit. Not long had they separated when the palace w as alarm- 
edb Frogere with several others, rushed to the Emperors’s apartments, 
and there lax the imperial joker- ■ ~a murdered corpse ! 
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[prom Blackwood’s magazine, no, clxvii.] 

The Torch was lying at anchor in Bluefieids Bay. It was bf^twcen 
eight and nine in th^e^orning. The land wind had died away, and the 
sea-breeze had iiot^et in — there was not a breath stirring. The pennant 
from the mast-head fell slngoiijhly down, and clung amongst the rigging 
lik.e a dead snake, whilst the folds of the St George’s ensign that hung 
from the mizen peak, were as motionless as if they had been carved in 
marble. 

The anchorage was one unbrokeit mirror, except whpre its glasslike 
surface was shivered into sparking ripples by the gambols of a skipjack, 
or the flashing stoop of his enemy the pelican; and the reflection of the 
vessel was so clear and steady, that at the distance of a cable’s Irtigth you 
could not distinguish the water-line, nor tell where the substance ended 
and shadow began, until the casual dashing of a bucket overboard for a 
few moments broke up the phantom ship ; but the wavering fragments 
soon reunited, and she again floated dcrtible, like the swan of the poet. 
The lieat was so intense, that the iron stancheons of the awning could not 
be grasped with the hand, and where the decks were not screened by it, 
the pitch boiled out from the seams. The swell rolled in from the otfing 
in long shining undulations, like a sea of quicksilver, whilst every now 
and then a flying fish would spark out from the imriiffled bosom of the 
heaving water, and shoot away like a silver arrow, until it dropped with 
a flash into tiie sea again, 'riiere was not a cloud in the heavens, but a 
quivering blue haze hung over the land, through which the white sugar- 
works and overseers’ houses ou the distant estates appeared to twinkle 
like objects seen through a tliiu smoke, whilst each of the tall stems of the 
cocoa-nut trees on the beach, when looked at steadfastly, seemed to bo 
turning round w'ith a small spiral motion, like so many endless screws. 
There was a dreamy indistinctness about the outlines of the hills, even 
in the immediate vicinity, which increased as they receded, until the blue 
mountains in the horizon melted into sky. 1 he crew were listlessly spin- 
ning oakum, and mending sails, ynder the shade of the awning ; the on- 
ly exceptions to the general languor were John crow the black, and 
Jackoo the monkey. The former (who was an tmprovisalore a rough 
stamp) sat out on the bowsprit, throiigWhoice, beyond the shade of the 
canvass, without hat or shirt, like a bronze bust, busy with his task, what- 
ever that might be, singing at the top of his pipe, and between whiles con- 
fabulating with his hairy ally, as if he had been a messmate. The mon- 
key was hanging by the tail from the dolphin-striker, admiring what John- 
crow called his ow.n dam ugly face in the water.” — IVil like yours 
would be good ting for a sailor, Jackoo, it would leave bis two hands free 
aloft — more use, more hornament too. Pm sure, dert de piece of greasy 
junk dat hangs from de Captain’s taffril. — Now 1 shall sing to yoii^ bow 
daj; Gorromantee rascal^ my fadeo was sell me onde Gold Uoast. 
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Two rod nig'hteap^ long knife, 

AU him get for Qu^okoo, 

For gun next day him sell him wHo-w, ^ _ 

Yoii tink dat good song, Jackoo I’V ^ , , 

Ghooko, chocko/^ chattered the montcey* as if m answer* ** Ah, you 
tink so — sensible honimal ! — Wl^at is dat ? shark-^fackoo, up, 

sir : don't you see dat big shovehnosed fish looking at you ? Pul] ycmc 
hand out of the water, Garamighty V* The negio threw himself on tho 
gammoning of the bowsprit to take hold of the poor ape, who, mistaking 
his kind intention, and ignorant of his danger, shrunk from him, lost his 
hold, and fell into the sea. The shark instantly sank to have a run, then 
dashed at his prey, raising his snout over him, and shooting his head and 
shoulders three or four feet out of the water, with poor Jackoo shrieking 
in his jaws, whilst his small bones crackled and crunched under the mons* 
ter's ti iple row of teeth. 

Whilst this small tragedy was acting — and painful enough it was to the 
kind-hearted negro- — 1 was looking out towards the eastern horizon, 
watching^he first dark-blue ripple of the sea-breeze, when a rushing noise 
passed over my head. 

1 looked up and saw a g allinaso, the large carrion-crow of the tropics, 
sailing, contrary to the habits of its kind, seaward over the brig. 1 fol- 
lowed it with my eye, until it vanished in the distance, when my atten* 
tion was attracted by a dark speck far out in the offing, with a little tiny 
white sail. With my glass 1 made it out to be a ship's boat, but 1 saw 
no one on board, and the sail was idly flapping about the mast. 

On making my report, I was desired to pull towards it in the gig ; and 
as we approached, one of the crew said he thought he saw some one peer-^ 
ing over the bow. We drew nearer, and I saw him distinctly. Why 
don't you haul the sheet aft, and oome down to us, sir ?" 

He neither moved nor answered, but, as the boat rose and fell on the 
short sea raised by the first of the bree^e^ the face kept mopping and mow- 
ing at ns over the gunwale. 

will soon teach you manners, my fine fellow ! give way, men”— 
and I fired my musket, when the crop that I had seen rose from the 
boat into the air, but immediately alighted again, to our astonishment,. 
vultureJike with outstretched wings, upon the head. 

Under the shadow of this horrible plume, the face seemed on the instant 
to alter like a hideous change in a dreatn. It appeared to become of a 
deathlike paleness, and anQn streaked with blood. Another stroke of the 
oar — the chin had fallen down, and the tongue was hanging out. Another 
pull — the eyes were gone, and ^rom their sockets, brains and blood 
were fermenting, and flowing down the cheeks. It was the face of a 
putrefying corpse. In this floating coffin wc found the body of another 
sailor, doubled across one of the thwarts, with a long Spanish knife stick- 
ing between his ribs,^s if h^ had died in some mortal struggle, or, what 
was equally probable, had put an end to himself in his frenzy ; whils^ 
along the bottom of the boat, arranged with some shew of care, and co- 
vered by a piece of canvass stretched across an oar above it, lay the re- 
mains of a beautiful boy, about fourteen years of age, apparently but a 
few hours dead. Some biscuit, a roll of jerked beef, and an earthen wat- 
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er-jav, lay beside him, shewing that hunger at least could have had no 
share in hil destructicfki, — bui the pipkin was dry, cmd the small water- 
cask in the bow was staved, and empty. 

We had no sooner cast our grappling over thebow^ and begun to tow 
the boat to the ship, than the abominable bird that we had scared settled 
down into it again, notwithstanding our •proximity, and began to peck at 
the face of the dead boy. At this moment we heard a gibbering noise, 
and saw something like a bundle of old rags roll out from beneath the 
stern-sheet, and apparently make a fruitless attempt to drive the gallinaso 
from its prey. Heaven and earth, what an object met oiir eyes ! It was 
a fullgrown man, but s6 wa*sted, that one of the boys lifted him by his belt 
with one hand. His knees were drawn up to his chin, his hands were 
like the talons of a bird, while the falling in of his chocolate-colo tired and 
withered features gave an unearthly relief to his forehead, over which the 
horny and transparent skin was braced so tightly that it seemed ready to 
crack. But in the midst of this desolation, his deep set coal-black eyes 
sparkled like two diamonds with the fever of his suflTerings ; tl^^rc was a 
fearful fascination in their flashing brightness contrasted with the death-* 
like aspect of the face, and tigidity of the frame. When sensible of our 
presence he tried to speak, but could only utter a low moaning sound* 
At length — Aqua, aqua” — we had not a drop of water in the boat* 
" Elmuchacho esta moriendo dc sed — Aqua.” 

We got on board, and the surgeon gave the poor fellow some weak 
tepid grog. It acted like magic. He gradually uncoiled himself, his 
voice, from being weak and husky, became comparatively strong and 
clear. Elhijo — Aqua para mi pedrillo — No le hace para mi — Oh la 

noche pasado, la noche pasado !” He was told to compose himself, and 
that his boy would be taken care of. Dexa me verlo entonces, oh 
Dios, dexa me verlo” — and he crawled, grovelling on his chest, like a 
crushed worm across the deck, until he got his head over the port-sill, and 
looked down into the boat. He there beheld the pale face of his dead 
son ; it was the last object he ever saw — Ay de mi !” he groaned hea- 
vily, and dropped his face against the ship’s side — He was dead. 

^ongT 

[from thr new monthly magazine.] 

Kise from thj pillow, my Lady fair. 

For the sunny se^ looks bright, 

Braid the dark folds of thy glossy hair. 

And robe thee in vestments white ; 

Splendid attire, and the cotUrtly wile, 

May grace the vain haunts of glee. 

But in simple garb, and with artless smile. 

Hasten, sweet Lady, to me. 

1 met thee last in a glittering throng, 

Flatterers knelt at thy shrine, • 

1 could not breathe ’mid the dance and song 
A vow so fervent as mine ; 

But the azure sky. and the dawn of day. 

Shall witness my love for thee, 

Come then, beneath the sun’e glad ray. 

Listen, sweet Lady, te me* 
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THE CONFESSION OP EDWARD WALDEN* 


^hese deaths are atich acquainted things with me. 

That jet mj heart diasoWes not, 

Fletcher — The Maid^s Tragedy ^ 


[from the BOINBUROH literary JOURNAL!^ no. 7^.] 

I have a dark tale to tell — the history of my own unfortunate and per- 
verted mind ; which 1 would trace onwards from its commenqing changes 
to that terrible scene which closed the drama of life for me, and filled, 
to overflq^ing, the envenomed cup of my sufferings and my sin. And 
it must be told now. if it is ever to be unfolded ; for the aberrations by 
which my intellect is daily more and more fearfully shaken, warn me to 
expect that dismal blindness of the ''spirit, compared with which the death 
of the body is enviable. 

From my earliest boyhood, I was deeply and silently thoughtful- 
enthusiastic, imaginative, reflective; I showed no outward sign of my in- 
ternal restlessness ; the subdued and calm tone of my manners deceived 
even those who might have known me better ; and I was eaily consider- 
ed as possessed of a cold heart and a sluggish fancy — as a solitary book- 
worm, a being'who held no fellow-feeling with ordinary life, and nourish- 
ed no aspirations after its enjoyments. They guessed not that my per- 
ceptions, acting with diiffciilty on an inanimate frame and inexpressive 
features, were yet vivid, even to painfulness, while present, and stored 
up in a faithful memory as the subjects of long and intense reflection. And 
it was in reflection chiefly that, from early youth, I enjoyed life. Slow 
my ideas of present objects were not ; but they were the images of sha- 
dows, compared with the pictures which riy imagination afterwards formed 
from them. 1 have mixed among happy groups, and been asked, with 
wonder, why I showed so little interest in the geneial gladness; while 
they knew not that 1 retired from it only to call it up before my fancy 
with added splendour, and to live succeecRng hours and days in musings 
tinged wttli the spirit of those few hours of rejoicing ; they knew not that 
such moments were fresfh in my soul with tenfold radience, after they ha4 
vanished from more thoughtless "^spirits, without leaving a vestige or an 
effect. 

But, as with the good of my life, so was it with the evil. My moments 
of happiness were indesciibably heightened by my turn of mind ; but my 
hours of misery •were so l&ewise. The y&Ung are incapable of strug- 
gling with the unhappiness of life, and wisely is it ordered that they should 
feel it but little ; and when in inanhood, the conviction of human sorrow 
springs up along with reflection in the mind, the soul has acquired strength 
for resistance, and, in the ardour of the mighty conflict, half forgets the 
misery agaiu^ which it strives. To me was given the knowledge of mail- 
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bood with the weakness and incapacity of the boy. I need not say that 
the gift wal fatal. Mental disquietudes^ or outward sufferings and in- 
juries, which^ to others of my age, would have appeared the merest trifles, 
or been forgotten as quickly as ahey arose, formed to ray mind subjects 
of meditation, 1 will not say how long j and of necessity continued, while 
thus ruminated upo^to increase in apparent magnitude and aggravation. 

And my intercourse with my youthful companions was exposed to one 
cause of mischief, which gave the finishing stroke to the tottering fabric of 
my peace. The b^v was in league with the spirit — an enfeebled body 
with a distemperec^ind. •.^nd it is superfluous to tell with what pain- 
ful frequency 1 felt my bodily inferiority in the boisterous sports and con- 
stant contentious of Ip^hood. Unpopular from my retired habits, depised 
for my miserable and puny frame, and insulted and triumphed over on 
account of both, I was too proud to stoop beneath oppression. I resist- 
ed it to the Ust, with a bitter consciousness that resistance was wholly in 
vain. The effect produced on me by years so marked was melancholy 
indeed. They did not break iny spirit; they could not ! — but they cloud- 
ed it w'idi a sa<l mixture of stubbornness and dejection. I would not be 
misunderstood ; 1 was no misanthrope. 1 early saw the difference between 
the cliariictors of others and my own ; and that those injuries and slights 
which appeared to me so heavy, were received by them with the same in- 
diflerence with which they inflicted them. Prom the heart 1 pardoned their 
thoughtlessjiess, while 1 felt that it rendered me most unhappy ; and, had 
the evil stopped here, the progress of advancing years might have worn a- 
iiay those dark traces from my heart. But this was not to be. 

1 have said 1 was no misanthrope ; it is the truth. 1 felt dislike to no 
liunian being ; to none'- save one ; and hhn 1 found that I could not 
but hate. He had crossed, he had baffled me, he had insulted me from 
the earliest period, when I was sensible to love or hatred ; — and he had 
his reward. Heaven is my witness, that, even yet, I strove long and an- 
xiously not to hate hiiri. I brooded, it is true, over rny injuries, for it 
was not in my nature not to do so; but while my blood boiled to think 
of them, it was my ardent wish io^^ersiiade myself that he himself never 
viewed llmm under the aspect which they presented to me ; that they 
partook of the levity which pervaded bis whole character ; and were no- 
tliing more than the wantonness of youthful excitation, eager to exercise 
power, and unscrupulous as to the Objects on which it fell. And 1 could 
assuredly have so warded off the gloomy emotioi^ which infested me, if 
1 had been exposed to iny enemy only at intervals ; ifl had enjoyed but 
moments of repose from his perseciitions,'\o which 1 could have looked 
forward for comfort, and which might have been employed in endeavours 
to subdue my heart. But this 1 had not long. Colville was my cousin ; 
and we were still boys when we were placed, both orphans, under tlie 
same roof, — made sole companions in the rerirament of a country mansi- 
Qn-house,-*-and turned loose on each other, with no bar but the observa- 
tion of a kind, weak uncle, and the ppnsure of a simple book-exhausted 
tutor, between my hatred and his scorn. The consequences were natu- 
re, My cousiu was capacious tyrannical ; and U junior in age 
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and his inferior in bodily strength, was the victim of his humours in those 
hours when we were left to ourselves ; wliile in the family, his frank and 
showy address gave him an easy advantage orver my melancholy and re- 
serve. Those sentiments of mine, which had till now been, at worst, 
but transient fits of aversion, matured into a stern and settled hatred. 
And his feelings towards me changed too : he continued to take a mali- 
cious pleasure in insolently tormenting that sensitive spirit whose mo- 
tions his dull heart at once understood not and despised ; but he quick- 
ly perceived my loathing for him, and began to add a deeper feeling to 
his contempt ; till, by degrees, he entertained »n enmity as cordial, 
though not so bitter, as mine. It could not last ; 1 was rapidly forget- 
ting every aim and every distress in the one overpo;i^eiiiig passion 
of hate,-Tthe one diabolical pursuit of revenge ; he was the poi- 
son-tree of my life, which blasted my every hope and aflection ; — would 
it have been wonderful if 1 had tried to tear the fatal plant up by the 
very roots ? I beheld the precipice over which 1 hung, and, with moody 
resolutitm, I forced myself from its brink. In my sixteenth jear, I aboii- 
doned my home, and cast myself into the vast arena of the woild, help- 
less, friendless — almost hopeless. 

And yet, for the first time, I was not altogether unhappy* A weight 
was taken from my breast ; I was thrown among new associates who saw 
not all my w'eakiiesses, and therefore more readily pardoned those which 
were visible ; and even Colville I for a time forgot, except to hope that 
his blighting influence might never more shed dosolation on my path. 
And fortune gradually favoured me in a worldly view ; a line ofliie was 
opened to me to which I could never have dreamed of aspiiing. My 
life for some years was indi-ed wild, eccentric, and adventurous, but I 
rose in rank and estimation ; and, at length, proudly felt myself not 
useless nor alone. My body improved along with my mind ; and when 
seven years after my flight, 1 returned to my country, with nerves strung 
by war and travel, and a countenance embrowned by the winterless heats 
of the East, few could have traced in the robust man of three-and-twenty, 
the weakly shrinking boy who had been so shunned and so despised. I 
had now acquired a character of decision and hardihood, while my ha- 
bits of rumination and loneliness had been mellowed dow'n into a calm 
and gentle thoughtfulness, which 1 found was considered both excusable 
and pleasing. On this part of my story I must be brief. I met and 
loved one, of whom •! will not speak. Alas ! 1 dare not ! and I had 
reason to hope for her favoyv, when a rival appeared and was quickly 
successful. It was Colville : and to this day I believe that he presented 
himself solely with the malignant design of thwarting and triumphing 
ov6r me. There succeeded a period fearful to my recollection/ — a chaos 
of fierce regrets aind gloomy apathy. I w as again thrown back from that 
placidity which T had fiirough so much^ labour attained, into a state of 
^nind black and joyless as that from which I had formerly extricated my- 
self. After a few more years of wandering, aimless and uncheered, my 
mund again became more quiet ; and, home-sick, 1 turned my steps 
once morp to the cold island regions of the norths now indeed a melan- 
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choly man, but still with much of the good of my character unextinguish- 
ed, and. as*l too fondly hoped, even purified and strengthened. I knew 
not how irretrievably my moral s\ stem had been shattered, till the inju- 
ry was shown by that fatal event, which formed the catastrophe of luy 
struggle against guilt and destiny, and to the recital of which 1 now 
summon up all my remaining vigour of t^solulion. 

On reaching the quarter of the country where lay the place of my 
nativity, 1 pressed on with eager longing to visit the habitation of my 
youth. 1 knew that iny cousin had succeeded to the inheritance which 
might have been mine ; but I had been informed, that he had, with his 
wife, now delicate and consumptive, left the island for some time in search 
of the more g<v»ial influence of continental climates. I umierstood that 
my youthful home, the Abbey, dear to me in despite of all the suflerings 
which it had witnessed, was solitary and deserted : — ruinous and decay- 
ing it had ever been, and fading like the setting star of the fortunes of 
our race ; and with sorrowful pleasure I anticipated the prospect of spen- 
dirjg a few hours among its silvan retirements. • 

It was a glorious summer’s evening when 1 reached it, and as 1 passed 
westward up lire straight avenue, the broad plane-trees threw down rich 
masses of shadow, now veiling, and now contrasting with the bright hues 
of the green carpet beneath them, and of the low, moss-grown bro« 
ken walls with wliichthey were on each side shut in. My heart beat as 
I approached the mean hoary range of buildings which excluded the view 
of llie mansion-house, where the avenue separated into two walks, passing 
on each side of the tree-skirted lawn, and meeting at the ends of the 
liouse. I passed round the corner of (he buildings and scarcely knew 
for some moments wliether the picture before my mind was produced by 
actual vision, or was held up to imagination by Love and Memory, the 
eldest and most powerful of her slaves ! The two flanking arcades 
of inajestio patriarclial trees darkened before me, enclosing in 
their grasp, like some secpiestered forest-glade, the large half natural 
gieen whose soft and hillock-broken turf was illuminated by the count- 
less tints of the departing day. iVnd wandering on along that gorge- 
ous surface, the eye rested on a dark shadow falling forward on its fur- 
ther extremity. I blessed that shadow even with tears as it met my 
view ; for it was the shadow of my father's house, — of those old walls 
which ill foreign solitudes 1 had^seen with closed and brimful eyes, — 
those beloved walls whose memory shall be th^last to leave the fading 
tablet of my soul ! I looked up, and the house was there, unchanged as 
if I had but left it yesterday, closing the prospect to the west before ni^ 
with its three antique gables side by side facing the lawn, and standing 
up sombre and distinct in the red and spirit-like streaming of the sky. 
I'here was much too that 1 did not behold, and which rose swiftly into 
iuy fancy as I musingly advanced up the centre of the lawn. Behind 
the bouse, and stretchihg to the right, lay those spots which had been my 
favourite haunts when thoughtfulness or hardship drove me into solitude; 
— the scattered and devious wood with its beautiful mounds and rocka 
dothed with the rustling fern andUie bushy tangles pf the blackberry 
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alid the deserted and romantic qiiarriesj where I h^d so ofler^ roamed te 
pluck the graceful fox-glove from their granite cliffs, or to plunge into the 
black tarns which lay numerous among the {)rofound recesses. To the 
left of the mansion was the garden^ and towards it 1 turned. 

I entered, and had one wing <xf the house close on the right ; and be- 
fore me the cumbrous but delightful features of the place, those antique 
arrangements which find perfection in ruin ar^fMecay ; the grassy walks, 
the mossy seats, the artificial arbours, and the old clumps of verdant box. 
and holly ; while the surrounding walls were richly mantled witli the 
gloomy foliage of the ivy, or the morecheerfd flowers and tendrils of the 
jessamine and woodbine. 

1 was standing behind som^tall leafy shrubs, when I suddenly heard 
voices from the building, and looking from between the branches, I saw 
through the two open windows of our old parlour, evident signs of inha- 
bitants, or of preparations for their reception. 1 had scarcely time 
for conaidelration, when foot-steps in the house struck my ear, and imme- 
diately smerwards a voice, which it shook every nerve in my body to hear. 

I could not mistake it — it was my cousin’s ; and it was replied to by ano- 
ther, whose sweet low accents I knew likewise only too well. In the 
few sentences which passed between (’olville and his wife, 1 learned 
enough to sting me into irrepressible indignation. She complained of 
neglect, of desertion, of cruel treatment ; she spoke patiently of her own 
life as waning to its close ; and she begged, with mild solemnity, that her 
few remaining hours might be spent in peace. And it was with boiling 
blood that I heard him answer her with a bitter sarcasm, which proved 
that his naturally unfeeling temper had been hardened by time into inhu- 
man insensibility ; and when, in the course of tossing over the articles in 
the room, 1 could see him throw a couple of swords on a table, I could 
hardly refrain from bursting forth and calling him to a deadly account 
for his wrongs to me and to her.' 

He came out ; and my breathing ceased while I gazed on him. Even 
J was shocked at the change I beheld — dissipation, debauchery, sensual 
and brutal, had done its work ; for htM I was incapable of pity ; but had 
my own wrongs been all, I could now have sternly despised him. His 
unhappy wife followed him, and urged some request — I know not what 
it was — I heard not a word, for my head swam with agony, and 1 could 
hardly bear to look upon that face and figure, and think on the history of 
approaching dicssohition «which they so surely told. Feebly she followed 
him, and as she stopped to l^an for support on the sun-dial before the 
door, I could hear the hollow panting of her breast, and see the tears fall- 
ing silently down her thin and death-like cheeks. She raised herself 
with effort, and approached her husband, who stood within arm’s-length 
of my covert. She clang to him ; for she tottered, and must have fallen 
without support; and tUb wretch shook her from her hold! He did 
more — ^he struck her I By my remorse, he did ! — ^savagely and violent- 
ly struck her, and the unforttihate fell on the ground beside him, sense- 
leas as a three days* corpse., He bent dowh alarmed Over her, and in the 
same injdtj^t I had out and waa gadng On bet tbo* One look on« 
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ly was necessary ; the glimmering taper of her life even a gentler hand 
might have ^extinguislfed. She was dead ; he had murdered her, as he 
had rained me. We raised our heads at the same rnomeiil, our ej-^es met, 
and he started as he recognised ihe. He cowered before iny look, with 
a mixture of compunction and sudden fear, and I triumphed at the sight 
even in that crisis of unutterable horror *; it was the first time, and I felt 
that 1 had vindicated my For one moment I did riot hate him. 

His confusion was short, aim he was the first to speak, in the voice and 
wov<ls which 1 had, years before, gnashed iny teeth to hear, careless, con- 
temptuous, and taunting : — f To what circumstance, Mr. Walden, do I 
owe your presence To that Providence,’* 1 replied, “ which aveii- 

g(\s guilt an(| £ said the words as firmly as he spoke himself. I had 
not hated him tor twenty years, to give vent to my passioii now by curs- 
ing like a drunken hoy. I come to demand vengeance for acts long 
since past ; and for thntJ^ I pointed to the body at his feet, for I could 
not name her death nor her. He was unmoved by the taunt, and ad- 
dressed me again, — Ever the same, my most cool and iiivt1:erate of 
haters ; you are true to yourself, my amiable cousin, and to your early 
fame. Another man now w'ould have been at the sword’s point with me 
by this time ; but you,” (he bent forvvaid and spoke into my car,) 
you stand quietly by, and talk of outrage and revenge ; as if it 
pleased your malice to view your vengeance and your enemy before you 
grappled with them.” My veins Welled with a fever like madness, for my 
conscience told me that my enemy spoke the truth. I looked in his face, 
and met there the identical sneer with which nineteen years before, he 
had brutally spat on me, and insultingly grasped my hands, and mock- 
ed rny impotent endeavours to revenge the afiVont. The evil feelings of 
my youth biiist back upon me in one appalling sweep, and my better an- 
gel was not near to save. I looked round, and saw the swords lying in 
tlie open room, I dashed in, snatched them up, and, Ihrovfl^ng' one of 
them to (Colville, motioned him to defend himself. He retreated a step or 
two, and called anxiously to me, Hold, Walden ! w hat means this ? 
Madman that you are, stand back!” — (-oward!” 1 shouted ; and 1 could 
not have uttered another syllablelthongh it had been to purchase the sak 
valion of my soul. His eyes flashed fire, and we closed together in the 
resolute conflict of deadly and unquenchable hate. A few passes Were 
enough to show that he was the \)etter swordsman ; and the conviction 
braced iny nerves to something like desperation. One furious thrust had 
almost reached him, and in parrying it his sword broke acro.ss. Frantic 
with rage, 1 heeded not his quick and t»5riified cry for forbearance. In 
the next moment he lay, mortally wounded, at my feet ; and leaning on 
my bloody weapon, 1 watched with a steady eye the convulsive work- 
ings of his face, and smiled as I marked the last agonizing shudder 
which contracted his body as the spirit left it. What passed during the 
temainder of that terrible night, I remember but indistinctly; there, 
collection com^i only in my most horrible moments, and I dare not in- 
vite them. 

With that night my concern with life terminated. My existence tfir/cO 
)il}s faeeh a br^iathing agony. To some men my act mights aa nothing 
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to me the memory of it has been an iron hand that curshes my very 
heart. There is blood upon my head^ — blood which deserved to be spilt, 
but, oh ! not by my hand ! It cries up against me from the earth, and 
I bear it always. I have no rest ; Tor there has not passed a single 
night since (hat dreadful one, in which 1 have not, in iny perturbed sleep 
acted over again that unnatural scene. The two who died that evening 
in my presence have a heavier slumber — Would that it were mine ! my 
punishment is greater than 1 can bear. 

The Abbey lias been converted, fitly, into a mad-house ; and it may 
be that my life will end there> where it began. AN ARITST. 


ANECDOTES OF BRAZIL. 


" Sunt quibus in satir^ videar nimis acar, et ultra 
Legem teudere opus.*’ 


[prom the monthly magazine, no. 54.] 

Like the simoom of the desert, whose ruthless blast spreads terror and 
rlesoiatioii over a whole region of fertility, modern civilization has swept 
from the surface of society all that was romantic and picturesque, vvith 
some slight shades of difference. One uniform system of manners and 
customs prevails over all the European continent; man is in every part 
of it the creature of the same habits, and swayed by tlie same opinions. 
Ill Brazil, on the contraiy, from causes moral as well as physical, human 
nature has remained stationary, and retains to this day many of tlie in- 
teresting features which shed so romantic a halo around the society of 
Europe centuries ago. 

Under the tropical climate of the Rio de .Janeiro, no pale gradations 
from saffron hue to roseat morn harbinger the approach of day ; the Del- 
phian god bursts suddenly from the bosom of darkness, and light awakes 
the world. At the earliest peal of the holy matin bell, the fair Bra- 
zilian, her graceful form shrouded in the ample folds of the jealous man- 
tilla, and accompanied by her sable attendants is seen gliding to the 
shrine of her patron saint to offer up her morning orisons. The coloured 
population issue forth in enrowds to pursue their daily avocations, their 
wild and discordant cries breaking with singular effect on the ear through 
the stillness of the morn ; the quays are filled with the rich and varied 

S roductions of both hemispheres. At eight o’clock the more important 
usinessof the day commences ; the public functionaries move with stately 
step, in their antiquated cocked hats and formal cut coata( to the scene of 
their duties. Thfc avenues^ leading to the custom-house are crowded 
with men of every clime. Observe near its door that group of English 
merchants, how their air of purse-proud arrogance sinks into one of ob- 
seijiiiouB reverence as they salute the administrador, who is passing them 
in all the pn^e and dignity of office. IHark well the gray eye of another. 
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how it dances with delight on his well-packed bales, his commission on 
wiiich he is •mentally ^Iculating. How finely his ruddy complexion and 
tight European attire contrast with the sallow cheek and sombre habili- 
ments of the solemn friar, who •invokes his charity in the name of St, 
Francis ! That flight of rockets proclaims that high mass has commenced 
at the imperial chapel, while the party of^German lancers, proceeding to 
mount guard at the palace, leads back the memory to the parades of Ber- 
lin and Vienna. The sun has now attained its meridian height ; the 
business of life ceases ; the streets are deserted, save by a solitary foreigner 
wliom curiosity or ennui has led forth to brave its torrid heat. The more 
indolent Brazilian courts the*balmy pleasures of the siesta, till the length- 
ened shadows proclaim the close of day. All again is bustle and anima- 
tion. The beautitul drives in the environs of the city are crowded with 
Jiprsernen and vehicles of every description, from the clumsy iroqnitana 
or sege of the native, driven by a monkey-looking black postillion, in 
huge cocked hat and cumbrous boots, to the neat stanhope of the English 
resident, or the more stylish equipage of some member of the cot^s diplo- 
matique. At this hour the great square of the palace presents in pleas- 
ing v.iriety all the lights and shadows of Brazilian life. In the fore- 
ground of its various groupings stands out with pictorial eflect, in his 
singularly wild and picturesque costume, the tall Mineheiro (or inhabit- 
ant of the miues^ ; the magriiiicent outline of his gigantic figure is partly 
concealed by bis dark-blue poncho, which descends in ample folds to his 
heavily spurred heel ; his sable eyebrow shades an eye of fire ; and his 
savage gloom of countenance, heightened by the raven curls and large 
slouched liat, reminds the spectator of some dark creation of Salvator's 
pencil, flis mustachoed lip curls with derision as he turns his back on the 
foreign trader, to whom he has just disposed of a parcel of uncut topazes 
for a sum four times their value. Near to him are a party of Botocudo 
Indians, staring at all around them with an air of savage wo|ider, their 
distended ears resting on their .shoulders, and mutilated lips presenting a 
unique spectacle of disfigured humanity. Inhaling tlie evening breeze 
in her lichly gilded balcony, is a dark-cved daughter of Brazil ; her 
female attendants are directing hef attention to the religions pro(M^ssioii 
issuing from the neighbouring; church : but she heeds them not ; her 
lustrous eye is fixed with ardent gaze on the martial figures of a party 
of foreign officers of the guard lounging beneath her own door. Among 
them yon may distinguish the yeJlow-haired German, the fiery Italian, 
the lively Frenchman, and haughty Briton, disjointed fragments of the 
mighty hosts that formerly met in fierce conflict on the banks of the Bi- 
dassoa, bivouacked amid the burning palaces of Moscow, or escaped the 
horrid butchery of Leipsic, or the king-making field,’' of Waterloo. 
The fiery orb of day now descends with headlong speed into the lustrous 
bosom of the western wave, 

** Not as in northern climes, obscurely bri^cht. 

Burin one unclouded blaze of living light." 

The vesper-bell sends forth its solemn peal, the hum of human voices 
is hushed^ the devout Brazilian piously repeats his Ave Maria^ a magic 
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atillness pervades all nature, which on a sudden ceases ; the noctc'^ 
passes from lip to lip, and the various topics of coi^versation re resumed. 
There is something solemn and singularly beautiful in this custom ; the 
mind, chastened by religion, withdraws Ijrom the consideration of worldly 
affairs, and indulgea in the effusions of friendship and affection. 

Such are some of the leading external features of Brazilian life. The 
streets of the capital are deserted by an early hour, for its enervated 
inhabitant dreads the nocturnal dews as much as the modern Roman the 
malaria of the Pontine marshes. You may wander through their silent 
expanse, lighted up by the silver moon and her starry court, and nothing 
breaks on the soft stillness of the hour, savb the wiry sound of a guitar, 
or ^i.e solemn hymn of the dead, which tells that some frail son of earth 
is leaving this world of care and woe. f 

Many of the prevailing manners and domestic habits of this people are 
of Moorish origin. \Vith the exception of the highest class of society, 
the Brazilians take their meals squatted ^-la-Tiirc on mats spread on the 
ground. A very singular custom is observed at these repasts towards a 
stranger, ^Fhe host, or the person whom chance may place beside him, 
extracts from his plate some portion of the dainty it may contain, and, 
in return, will convey some choice morsel from his own on to that of the 
stranger guest. As the use of knives and forks is on these occasions 
most religiously dispensed, there is certainly something in this custom 
revolting to pur Etiropean refinement ; but here it is the pledge of hospi- 
tality, like salt with the wandering Arab. 

Some traces of the language of flovvers, so common all over the East, 
are stil) to hefound in Brazil. A stranger, on entering a house, is inva- 
riably presented with a flower by some female meniljer of the family. 
This custom has survived the lapse of time, and the gradual revolution 
of manners ; but the language, the delicate allusion, the sentiment of 
high-flown ^gallantry and tender affection, allegorically expressed by 
these beautiful productions of nature, is as little understood by the Bra- 
zilian as the mathematical analysis of the tables, by which he calculates 
ati eclipse, by the modern Brahmin. By nature a Gascon, a Brazilian’s 
description both of persons and things ontiiist be received with cautious 
limitation, for they are always in the richest vein of oriental bombast. 
I have repeatedly heard the emperor compared to a god, and his people 
to a nation of heroes. Their usual style of addressing a person is most 
illustrious.’^ A splendid entertainment is merely termed kttm copo 
cP rtg*o/’ a glass of water while the courage of some favourite military 
oflfleer is represented as something superhuman, varying in a ratio from 
that of ten to a hundred thousand devils. Tern o animo de ctim-mil 
dur&os,” is the hyperbole used ou such occasions. One unacquainted 
with their national character would imagine he were residing among a 
nation of fire-eaters ; but in few countries is the personal dignity of man 
sunk to a lower abb than in Brazil. During a nine years’ residence, I 
never heard of a single duel, nocturnal assassination being the fas hionahle 
mode of vindicating outraged honour. The rigid state of seclusion in 
w^hich the females are kept deprives society of that fascinating polish of 
exterior cast over its surface in other countries by the influence of thp 
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softer sex. The mind of* the Brazilian female is left in all the wild lur- 
tirianee ofnncultivafed nature ; her existence is monotony itself gliding on 
in its dull course in the society of her slaves^ to whom in point of intellect 
«ke is little superior ; but her %nanners are soft and gentle, and her sen- 
sibilities, when roused, have all the fiery energy of her native clime. Inters 
'estiug rather than beautiful, her sedefitary life tinges her cheek with a 
eickly hue ; wliile early marriage gives to hei figure an exuberant embon- 
point, which however, in the oriental taste of the country, is considered 
the beau ideal of beauty in both sexes. In this precocious climate ladiea 
■are grandmothers at seven jemd twenty. Female education, I have alrea- 
dy remarked, is an absolute nullity ; that of the other sex is not of a 
more elevated character. With the exception of those who have pursued 
their studies aot oad, it is extremely rare to meet with any one who possesses 
j^ven elementary knowledge on any branch of science or polite literature* 
Few among them ever take the trouble of reading their own beautiful Lu- 
said. Indolent, addicted to gambling, and slaves to the grossest sensuality, 
which but too often degenerates into the most criminal excesses, all the 
finer feelings of oiir nature arc early blunted in the mind of the Hraziliaii, 
wdio bears the loss of his nearest and dearest friends with an indifference 
amounting to apathy. As if to veil the native deformity of vice, his man- 
ners are courtly in the extreme : he repeatedly reminds you that every 
thing he possesses is at your disposal, and on leaving his house after a morn^ 
ing visit you are bowed out to the very door, often at the imminent risk of 
breaking your neck down the stairs in wheeling round to corre'^pond to 
the courtly inclinations of your polite host. There is, after all, much that 
is good and generous in his nature, systematically debased by politi- 
cal misrule and religious superstkion. It is to be hoped that the wide 
field of honourable ambition, thrown open to him by the revolution, wiU 
elevate his character in the scale of civilized man. 

From this picture of the moral degradation of our specii^, the mind 
turns with pleasure to the contempiation of the singular and somewhat 
more favourable specimen of humanity presented by the population of the 
two mountain provinces, Minas and Sato Paulo. Left by their isolated 
station to the undisturbed workings of their own hearts, their characters 
are such as might be expected. Stubborn both in truth and error, confin- 
ed from the cradle to the giave, to the consideration of few objects, they 
never reach that tractable state <if feeling which extensive knowledge 
tlie world can alone produce, llieir bigotry, when called into actioii, 
makes them ardent in their thoughts and deeffs. Their jealousy and le^ 
yrenge are proverbial even in Brazil. Tl»e following anecdote, which I had 
from an officer, an eye-witness of the event, is highly illustiative of the 
former passion. A young officer, on a tour of inspection, arrived on the 
eve of St. John at a small villa in Minas. On the following morning, he 
accompanied the ooptab Dior of the district to the celebration of high 
mass. During the ceremony he was forcibly struck with the beauty of a 
young female kneeling near the altar. Young, ardent and impetuous he 
expressed his admiration with all the indiscreet warmth of licentious pas* 
fiiofi. The innocent object of his aspirations was tlie wife of the eirpi* 
mor^ who, however, youehsafed no answer to Us anxio^x ; 
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but his brow grew dark, aud even as he bowed down before the ele^ 
vatedhost, he meditated a deed at which the blood tuns cold/’ On leav- 
ing the church he framed aii excuse for leavii>g the officer during the re- 
mainder of the day ; but in the evening he rushed into his apartment, 
and, holding up a knife reeking with blood, exclaimed with an hysterical 
laugh, Your intended victim is ‘now beyond the reach of dishonour 
Among a people entertaining such^extravagant notions of honour, it 
would be but natural to expect to find the purity of the female character 
bxed at an elevated point. This, however, is unfortunately not the case ; 
few places, perhaps, present a more lamentable picture of vice and licen- 
tiousness than Villa-Rica, the capital of the province of Minas. To such 
a pitch is it carried, that a proposal to form a liaison’^ the most equi- 
voque” with a young female would not be received by het family as an 
insult, but acceded to, or declined, according as they might deem it ad-, 
vantageous. But, on the other hand, a clandestine correspondence, al- 
though carried on with the most honourable intentions would, if prema- 
turely diatovered, bring down the vengeance of the family on the offend- 
er. The Mineheiro never forgives an affront ; he will track his victim 
with the rutliless spirit of a tiger, till he has an opportunity of wreaking 
bis revenge. The knife in the hands of these people is a most formidable 
weapon. With his left arm enveloped in the thick folds of his poncho, 
the Mineheiro, undercover of this shield, advances fearlessly against an 
experienced swordsman : if foiled in his onset he will spring back ten or 
fifteen paces with the agility of a mountain-cat and throw his knife at his 
advancing foe with unerring and fatal precision. From these two pro- 
vinces the emperor draws his best cavalry. Most of the higher offices of 
state are also filled by Mineheiros and Pauliotos, whose activity and energy 
of character fit them better for the duties of office than the more indolent 
inhabitants of the maritime provinces. On a levee day the court of the em- 
peror preserfts a most brilliant spectacle. He has created-a corps of nob- 
lesse, whicb in numbers, at least, will vie with that' of the oldest European 
courts. Military talent, the never-failing stepping-stone to nobility, is not, 
however, one of the attributes of the newly privileged ordeis of Brazil. The 
late revolution was sterile in talent, fiot having produced a single suc- 
cessful soldier. At a levee held by the emperor towards the close of 
the late war with the Buenos Ayrean republic, when a series of disasters, 
crowned by the signal defeat of Itiizaingo, tarnished the lustre of the im- 
perial arms, Don Pedro turned to a distinguished foreign officer near 
him, and pointing to the b\illiant circle by which he was surrounded, ex- 
claimed in a tone of great bitterness, — In all this glittering crovv-d I can- 
not find an officer tit to command a brigade.” The character of this prince 
is the very antithesis of that of his people. Simple in his tastes, active in 
mind, of a manly and energetic temper, his unremitting exertions and 
loftiest aspirations are for the welfare of his newly founded empire. I'he 
political regeneraflon of his people is, however, an herculean task; for the 
vices engendered by the old colonial system are of an inveterate cha- 
racter. X)n few occasions can the morality of the Brazilian functionary 
withstand the temptation of a bribe : the unaffected grace with which 
be extencUJtb greedy palm to clasp the gUtteriog prize is only surpassed 
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by the singular felicity of the aphorism by which he reconciles it to hia 
conscience f ^^Viva el^rey e do aca a capa.** To such a pitch' was pecula- 
tion carried under the old system, that full one-half of the revenue of 
the country nevei* found its waKinto the government coffers. The de- 
zimo alone produces a large revenue, but the mode of levying it falls 
very heavy on the poorer classes, who hhve not the means of propitiating 
the dezitneiro, for in many instsdtees it is literally taken numeri- 
cally, rather than intrinsically. Many of the vices of the national 
character have their source in the maladministration of justice. A law- 
suit in Brazil, both in duration and intricacy of proceeilings, realizes the 
fable of Penelope’s web. After years spent in useless litigation, during 
which time a dozen decisions may have been pronounced in your favour, 
and as often rWersed, yon are at last finally nonsuited, not from any 
Siinviction in the mind of the judge of the badness of your cause, but 
from the more sporting character of the opposing litigant, who fairly out- 
bids you in the last result. The laws, however for the protection 
of the slave population are an honour to liiiTnanity. The dBrazilian 
is a humane master; and the horrors ofslaveryare in Brazil greatly mitiga- 
ted by the mild spirit of Christianity. Negroes are eligible to holy or- 
ders ; and with a laudable attention to their prejudices, a black virgin 
and one or two sable saints have been placed in tlie calendar, whom they 
venerate as their patrons. Hie condition of the negro, when transplanted 
from his native Africa to the colonies^ is an epitome of the more extended 
chapter of human life — as various in its colouring — as diversified in lot. 

Throughout aM the provinces are innumerable tribes of gipsies, who- 
in fact carry on the commerce of the interior. The period of their first 
migration to Brazil 1 could never ascertain; but in their physiognomy 
and predatory habits they closely resemble the gipsy tribes of Europe. 

Crimes are rare in Brazil, at least such as spring from tlie pressure of 
want. In these fruitful regions the earnings of two days’# labour will 
subsist the labourer the other five. Few count vi«'s, indeed, are more 
blessed by the bountilul hand of nature than Brazil. A prodigious ex- 
tent of territory, is diversified by every variety of .soil and climate ; her re- 
sources, mineral, as well as agriciRtnral, are also immense ; while the cha- 
racter of her prince and the theoretical spirit of her government are favour- 
able to their full and rapid development. At a period of universal de- 
pression and sfagnati(»n like the p^e.seiit, it is gratifying to be able to di- 
rect our attention to a country which presents so wide and extended a 
field for the operation of British capital and enterprise as Brazil. That 
there are still some dark clouds hoveringkroiirid her political horizon I am 
not free to deny. But it has been justly remarked by a celebrated wri- 
ter of the present age, — When a man forms schemes in politics, trade, 
economy, or any business in life, he ought not to draw his arguments too 
fine, or connect too long a chain of consequences together, for something 
is sure to happen to disconcert his reasonftig.’^ If, in the present in- 
stance, awed by the remote contingents of future evil, we neglect availing 
ourselves of the present good, w'e should realize the fable of the countryman, 
who waited till the river flowed away to pass over to the opposite bank 
** Rusticus expectat dum defluit ainuis.’' 
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J^ded as I was iirbody and mtnd by the gaieties of a Parisian winter^ 
the first vernal bnda which studded the trees growing into my windows^ 
on one of the most frequented divisions of the Boulevards, were welcom- 
ed as harbingers of a season that promised repose. My object in going 
abroad had beeif to see life ; and in the Parisian saloons humanity may 
he studied in all its varieties. Unftinchingly cfid I follow the giddy-iound 
of fashionable entertainments. How strange ! that he who once wooed 
retirement, and thought himself devoted to solitude, should take pleasure 
in a career so new, so much at variance with quiet habits ! But my life 
was more one of observation than of actual enjoyment. If 1 nSngled in 
the dance, or seated myself at the card table, it was less for the pleasure 
these amusements, yielded, than for the opportunity they afforded of in- 
dulging my favourite propensity — the study of character. So much had 
1 become immersed in this dissipation, so interesting was the mighty book 
Nature opened up to me, that I no longer heeded aught unconnected 
trith my immediate engagements. Books, home, friends — all were neg- 
lected. My habits were thorbughly changed Time flew on — week hur- 
tled after week, month after month. The gleaming of some bright 
particular star,’^ as I stepped into mV cabriolet long past midnight ; a 
glance at tlie fair moon, as I waited till the drowsy porter answered our 
iipperiouS summons — was the only intercourse I held with that lovely fir- 
mament, on which I had erst bestowed whole nights of contemplation. 

But winter was now about to terminate, and the first glimpse of reviv- 
ing vegetation reproachfully carried me back to Scotland — her hazel 
and her hawthorn glade ” — to tbat’eountry life whif'h long habit had ren- 
dered dearer than that which I^ad recently led. Like the sight of land 
to the unaccustomed voyager, the early signs of spring gave hope of res- 
pite from the new labour to which I had condemned myself. 1 began to 
long for a look at nature, and sighed to breathe a purer air than can be 
inspired amid those exhalations” of a large city, so feelingly anathema- 
tized by Cowley. With him I was ready to exclaim— 

** Who that has reason and T»as small, 

Would not aniidst roses and jasmins dwelH” 

It is true, that the rose and ja^^piine were not yet to be found among 
the cypresses and yews of Pere ia Chaise, yet it was there alone, in all 
the vicinity of Paris, that the approach of early spring could yet be dis- 
poveted. To this bnrying-ground, therefore, I resolved to pay a visit. 
A month or two later, and the varied heights of Saint Cloud, the enchan- 
ted labyrinths of Versailles, ^he purpled walks of Fontenay-anx-Roses, 
or the yet more lovely vale of Montmorency, where nature revels fancy- 
free, inight have attracted my steps. But in the beginning of March, 
th^ only visitable spot is that one seemingly least suited to excite piea- 
imMe em^pos. For me^ this crowded place of repose (which has been 
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90 often writfeh abont^ ever has a fresh inferesf. Never have I entered 
it, without faelingsof sadness ; never have I left it, without being more 
reconciled to change, less he,edful of worldly things. The*sleep of death 
here seems so sweet — the living ^lass through this abode of the departed 
with such a reverential tread — that one feels not hurt by the thought 
of its .being, perhaps at no distant period, his last resting place. Some 
complain that there is too much of show, too much of ornament—but the 
care taken by the living in tending the frail flowers planted round the 
graves, which I have often seen watered by burning tears, is surely more 

consoling to Ihose who may soon require such fond service, than if the 

sepulchre were at once abandoned. May not the departed soul look 
complacently on the friend who guards the sod that covers the earthly 
tabernacle it sA lately tenanted ? Nor is it a mere show of grief that is 
h^e exhibited, for no one can have often visited Pere la ( liaise, without 
witnessing sorrow the most poignant : tears, bitter as ever flowed, sobs 
from the very heart, are the tribute frequently paid on the grave of some 
lamented friend. Oft in passing through this impressive scene^haa my 
sympathy been excited, on flnditig a lonely mourner by the side of a new-* 
ly-covered grave. Such instances — I have met many of them — com- 
pletely removed from my mind any objection I might at first have had 
to the seemingly ostentations display here made of the regret felt by the 
living. Nothing can be more painful than the sight of a man in tears, 
yet I have involuntarily arrested my steps, on seeing the bereaved fa- 
ther shedding floods of tears on bis son’s cold grave. That worst of 
agonies, tearless grief, has .nlso stiuck my attention ; and the very want of 
this vain dew*’ but excited a stronger compassion. Dining my early 
visits, I frequently saw a female of elegant appearance, clad in the deep- 
est mourning, leaning on a nameless tom)>8tone. Day after day she took 
up her sorrowful watch. Grief was imprinted on every feature, yet not 
a sob was heard, not a tear seemed to roll along her parchef^ cheek. I 
never passed the spot, without thinkinghow appropriatety the language 
of Hermione would have .sounded from her lips : 

“ r am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commnnlv are ; • 

but T have 

That honourable grief lodged here, which burnt 

Worse than tears drown/' 

That these exhibitions ofgenui.^e sorrow are not numerous, I am wil- 
ling to admit ; but the occurrence of a few siicji cases might suffice to re- 
move the impression, which is too general in this country, that every thing 
in French burial-grounds is ‘^got up” foT show, I’hat much of the frip- 
pery and mere neatness of Pere la Chaise is the work of the florist or of 
the stonemason, cannot be denied ; but to see there a single case of un- 
feigned sorrow, is enough to sanctify it in the eyes of a stranger. To 
my having beheld there such scenes, may be^owing much of the melan- 
choly pleasu’e I always felt in visiting this unusual place of resort. On the 
present occasion, I had an additional inducement, from having as a com- 
panion one who had long wished to accompany me thithor. Born be- 
neath an eastern sky, the varying climate of Europe, to which she f^^as 
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removed at a very early a^e, had seriously impaired her health. The 
ravages of disease^ however, extended not to her ^risrorous mind. Her 
spirits were frequently as light, her laugh as Jree, as if pain had never vi- 
sited her gentle fiame. Accomplished, a'ld, like Wordsworth's con-^ 
spicuous flower/' 

“ Admired for betuty. for her sweetness praised/* 

she was thought to enjoy all that could make life pass happily. But 
even in those moments when strangers believed her most to be envied, the 
canker-worm was at work within. This, too. she herself knfw well, and 
the saddening conviction would bring a clone} upon her brow even in the 
gayest hour. Often did she retire to weep while the circle she bad de- 
lighted vvas yet loud in her praise, or enued that cheerfulneyss which could 
enliven the most saturnine. She feaied that her numbered days were 
soon to be exhaus -d. I had tried to remove this impression, but all nty-* 
efforts were vain. After being some time in Paris, she became more than 
ever persuaded that the struggle could not long be supported. Repeat- 
edly did ^ reason on the subject, hut she grew daily more fixed in her 
first beiieF, and anxious to select a spot where her remains might be inter- 
red, often urged me to go with her to my favom ite burying-grourid. 
Fearful that so near a contemplation of tluM'ealities of death rm'ght be 
too much for weak nerves. 1 used every argument to dissuade her from 
making the attempt hut at last had promised to accompany her thither as 
soon as the opening of a milder season should render exposure to the air 
less dangerous. 

'I'he spring at Paris dawns most sweetly. Som(* of its early days are 
perhapathe finest, certainly the most delightful, of the whole year ; and 
on one of these did we drive to the melanch«)ly scene we had long p opo- 
sed to visit. The sky was partially clouded, hut only so much as to ex- 
cite that riof unpleasant anxiety which enhances our enjoyment of a fine 
day. I'lie air was so light as scarce to weigh perceptilily on those just 
escaped from the severities of a frosty w inter ; ami the feeling of awe 
ever experienced on entering a place connected w ith so many solemn 
thoughts, gradually subsided into a ple^vsant melancholy as we began to 
climb the declivity on which stands the simple chapel. Our task was 
le.ss difficult than I had usually found it at the close of winter. Instead of 
being covered with heavy clay% which frequently renders them impassa- 
ble, the well-beaten footpaths were firm* to our tread. We pasKsed from 
tomb to tomb, pausing nov by that of some warrior who had once filled 
the ear of terror-struck Europe, Ij^uthere occupying as little space as the 
obscure citizen who passed through life without fame, and died without 
having done aught by which ids name might be remembered ; now ar- 
resting our step beside the last home of one who had reached the ex- 
tremest stage of human existence, and a few*^ paces farther contrasting 
his fate with that ef some infant recorded to have parted with life before 
encountering those crials humanity must endure. At one time we linger- 
ed by the grave of the artist, who had made the world forget the obscu- 
rity of hw birth, by the commanding influence of genius; at another we 
hurried by that of one who bad disgraced his high rank by vices the 
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most base. Here we met with the last record of one who had died in 
the midst oft numberless friends ; there stood a monument to him who 
had expired a stranger amoiihgst strangers, with scarce a voice to soothe 
him in his last hour. One stone was dedicated to the memo jy of two 
sistets, who died within a few week.s of eacli other. As if separation 
had been in.supportable ; the younger bad tallen a victiin to the tio>encc 
of that affection 

— — ** which bade them be 

True to each other, as on the sea 

Two lovmi; birds, whom a wave may divide, 

But who float iMck soon toeach other’s side.’* 

Amid all this havoc, amid all these proofs of Death’s nndistinguishing 
sway, the rainA becomes firmer. We learn to look on tlie tyraur, with 
less fear on finding before us immediate proof that all must submit to his 
decrees. Familiarity with what may at first terrify, weaiis us fioin an im’* 
defined fear. Thus, so far from bein«- frightened by a \ isit to which I 
had looked forward as too much for her, my companion gradnaHy became 
more cheerful. She talked gaily of the past, thought hopiugly of the fu- 
ture. I he fears which once dwelt upon her minddisapneared — like the 
clouds imperceptibly dispelled by the snu from the landscape at our feet. 
The sluggard Seine shone more brightly to the beams, now glittering 
along its surface, and gilding at the .’?ame time the majestic dome of the 
Invalides. Throughout the vast wilderness of buildings stretching indis- 
tinctly in the distance, tower after tower successively stood out more 
boldly to the eye, till, as we loitered on the chapel steps, tlie whole of 
that wide spread city was displayed to our gaze, with scarce a speck to 
conceal the heights beyond. A view more imposing can scarcely be 
enjoyed. ^Fliere lies the immense capital of one of the greatest nations of 
the world, lulled, as it were, to rest, — for little but a low confused hum 
reaches the ear. Yet, even from this point, some of its darkest as well 
as Ijriglitest features are seen ; though the princely Tuileries fills some of 
the landscape, it scarce attracts so much attention as that humble bridge 
near which stands the last receptacle of misfortune, that gloomy charnel- 
house of guilt, the foul Morgue, which I could never pass without a shud- 
der, thinking by what crimes it was filled. I'he assassin’s steel, the gam- 
bler’s despair, the wretchedness of his ruined children, ever rose to view 
as I glanced at the loathsome structure. These associations were less 
endurable than all we had felt white moving tlirough the silent tombs of 
the dead, and were only effaced when our eyejfcfeJl on an edifice devoted 
to nobler purposes, the Salpetriere, wh^e aged females are comfortably 
sheltered from the ills of poverty and years. The eA cited feelings were 
soothed by reflecting on this more grateful subject, and we resumed our 
survey with renovated strength. The spirits of my companion improved 
with the day. She talked cheerfully of all we had seen, and lookeil calmly 
to the time when she too might dwellin this 4iouse of death, which was 
now deemed so ^weet and inviting, that the prospect of reposing within 
its precincts was no longer unwelcome. The opening buds that gemmed 
each grave carried her forward to a land 

*[ Where souli do egaoh on flowers 
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and a few leaves were gratefully plucked, to be cherished as memorials 
of this interesting visit. /She had got over a secre^^ lutackiioorledged fear 
of beholding the grave, and her mind became serene. We departed al- 
most reluctantly from a spot which 1 had> dreaded to approach in her com- 
pany, From tliat hour her health unproved ; — such was the happy ef- 
lect of contemplating that which^at a distance seemed so forbidding ! The 
cause of this improvement is obvious. Imagination was no longer on 
the stretch, and another proof was thus afforded, that 

To please the fancj, is uo trifling good 
Where health is etudied ; for, whatever moves 
The oitud with calm delight, prolnotea the just 
And uatural movements of the harmonious Iraue.*^ 


Morayshire^ March, 1830. 


U^iin, Lit. Jour, 


LJNES TO HER WHO BEST CAN UNDERSTAND THEM, 
Br D. IVIacAskill. 


They Cell me that another's arm 

Hath wreathed that waist of thine ; 

That from thy cheek the blush w'as chased 
By other iips than mine j — 

They whisper those ripe rosy Ups 
Another's Up hath prest. — 

That thou hast pour’d thv soal’s flrst love 
Upon another’s breast ! 

They say he drew thy curls aside. 

And kiss’d that forehead fair ; 

And in that kiss, that eye met eye,--- 
And oh, what love was there ! 

Thine eye did speak i4ita blue pride 
What w'ords to paint were weak ; 

And the cnris that veil'd thy high pale brow, 
Fell trembling o^er bis cheek \ 

« 

Hast thou forgot that summer eve. 

When skies smiled soft atouncl. 

And balmy breaiU of flowers arose 
From woods and blooming ground 1 
Hast thou forgot my whispering love. 

My soft and^rapturous kiss ? 

Thou didst not speak, hut, girl, thine eye 
Told ail it told to his 1 

You swore by all your hopes of Heaven, 

You plighted me your vow. 

By your quenchless lore, your constancy,-— 
Where are these tokens now ? 
iS'aUVl maid 1 taklf back tby faithless loro, 
'Tig now a worthless store ; 

Thou teachest me that love is braatb^ 

And 1 shall love uo norf, 

£dim Lit, Jour.] 

* A 
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By the lit trick Shepherd, 

[from BL\CK.WOOD’s MAGXZXSEy NO, CLXVII,] 

I H4VE wondered often if it was possible that a person could exist with- 
out a conscience. 1 think not, if he be a reasonable being*. Yet there cer- 
tainly are many of whom you would judge by their actions that they had 
none ; or, if they have, that conscience is not a mirror to Intrusted. In 
such cases we i^ay suppose that conscience exists in the soul of such a 
man as well as others, but that it is an erroneous one, not being rightly 
i*rlT!frmed of what sin is, and consequently unable to judge fairly of his 
actions, by comparing them with tlie law of God. It is a sad state to be 
in ; for surely there is no condition of soul more wretched than that orthe 
senseless obdurate sinner, the faculties of whose soul seem to be in a 
state of numbness, and void of that true feelingof sensibility which is her 
most vital quality. 

1 was led into this kind of mood to-night by reading a sort of Memoir 
of the life of Jasper Keiidale, alias the baron St. Gio, written by himself 
which, it* at all consistent with truth, unfolds a scene of iiiiparalleled bar- 
barity, and an instance of that numbness of soul of which we have beea 
speaking, scarcely to be excelled. 

Jasper says, he was born at bonny Dalkerran, in the parish of Lees- 
wald ; but whether that is in England, Scotland, or Wales, he does not 
inform us ; judging in Ids own simplicity of heart, that every one knows* 
wliere bonny Dalkerran is as well as he does. For my part,- I never 
heard either of such a place or such a parish ; but from many of his 
expressions, 1 should draw the coucliisioli, that he comes from some place 
in tlie west of Scotland. 

My father and mother were unco good religions focks,’’ says he, 

but verry poor. At least I thinlf sae, for we were verry ragged and 
duddy in our claes, and often didiia get muckle to eat.’' This is mard- 
fcstly Scottish, and in the same style the best parts of the narrative are 
written ; hut for the sake of shoite|)ing it two thirds at least, 1 must take 
a style more concise. 

When 1 wasubont twelve years of age, my UTicle got me in to be sta- 
ble-boy at Castle-Meldin, and a happy vai' I was at this change ; for 
whereas before 1 got only peel-an-eat potatoes and a little salt twice a 
day at home, here I feasted like a gentleman, and had plenty of good 
meat to take or to leave every day as 1 listed, and as suited my appetite, 
for it suited my constitution wonderfully. I was very thankful for this, 
and resolved to be a good, diligent, and obediAit servant; and so I was, 
for I took care of every thing intrusted to me, and, as far as 1 could see> 
every body liked me. 

Before 1 had been a year there the old laird died, and as I had hardr 
ly ever seen him, that did not affect me much; but 1 suspeejed^that all 
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things would go wrong about the house when the head of it was taken 
away; that there would benoihino but fasting, and mourning, and every 
thing thtit was disagreeable. I was never more agreeably mistaken, t’ur 
the feasting and fun never began about thte house till then. The ladies to be 
aure> were dressed in black ; and beautiful they looked, so that wooers 
flocked about them every day? But there was one that far outd’d the 
rest in beauty. Her name waffe Fanny, the second or third daughter of 
the family, 1 am not sure which, but she was the most beaotiiu) woman 
I ever saw in the world. There was a hixurianr.e of beau<y about her 
that is quite indescribable, which drew alUiearts and all eyes to her. 
She was teazed by lovers of every age and description, but 1 only know 
what the maids told me about these things. They said her behaviour 
was rather lightsome with the gentlemen ; for that she ^as constamly 
teazing them, which provoked them always to fasten on her for a rn oip. ^ 
and that her sisters were often ilhpleased with her, because she got the 
most part of the fun to herself. 1 know nothing about these things ; 
but thisC know, that before the days of mourning were over Miss Fanny 
vanisbed^was lost — and her name was said never to have been nn'ii- 
tioned up stairs, but with us she was the constant subject of discourse, 
and one of the maids always put on wise looks, and pretended to know 
where she was. Time passed on for some months, until one day 1 was or- 
dered to take my uncle*s pair, and diive a gentleman to a certain gie.nt 
market town. (Jasper names the town plain out. which 1 deem improper.) 

1 did as I was ordered, and my uncle giving the gentleman some charges 
about, me, closed the door, and off we drove. The man was very kind to 
me all the way, and good to the horses ; but yet I could not endure to 
look at him. He had a still, round, whitish face, and eyes as if he had 
been half sleeping, but when they glimmered up, they were horribly dis- 
agreeble. 

We renfained in the town two tyghts, and on the following morning I was 
ordered to diive tliroiigli the town by his direction. He kept the window 
open at my back, and directed me, by many turnings, to a neat elegant 
house rather in the suburbs. He we^nt in. 1 waited long at the door, 
and often heard a noise within .is of w^^eping and complainin<;f, and at 
length my gantleman came out leadinir Miss Fanny with both hands, and 
put her into the coach. She was weeping violently, and much altered, 
and my heart bled at seeing her. There was no one came to the door 
to see her into the chaise, but 1 saw two ladies on the .''fair inside tlie 
house. He then ordered me to drive by such a way, which 1 did, diiv- 
ing the whole day by his direeflon ; and the horses being in excellent 
keeping, we made great speed; 1 thought w'e drove on fiom twenty to 
thirty miles, and I knew by the sun that we were going to the eastw'ard, 
and of course not on the road home. We had for a good while been on 
a sort of country road ; aq^ at length on a broad common covered with 
flirge, I vtaa ordered to draw up, which I did. l^he gentleman stepped 
first out, and then handed out Miss Fanny ; but still not with that sort 
ot respect which 1 weened to be her due. 1 hey only walked a few steps 
the carriage^ when he stopped^ and looked first at one whin bush, 
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then at another, as if looking for something of which he was uncertain* 
He then led^lier up to^oiie, and holding her fast by the wrist with ono 
hand, with the other he pulled a dead body covered with blood out of the 
midst of tile bush, and asked tiie lady if she knew who that was ? Such 
a shriek, i trunk, was never uttered by a human creature, as that hapless 
beiiigMittered at that moment, and such rAay my ears never hear again 1 
Hut in one instant after, and even 1 thinkd)efore she could utter a seconds 
he shot her through the head, and she fell. 

I wais so dreadfully shocked, and amaxcd at such atrocity, that I leap-* 
ed from the seat and ran for,it ^ but my knees had no strength, and the 
boots hampering me, the rtiiliati caught me before 1 had run lifty paces^ 
and dragged ni^ back to the scene of horror. He then assured me, that 
if I olVered again to stir from my horses, he would send me the same way 
these culprits whom 1 saw lying there ; and perceiving escape to be 
impossible, 1 kneeled, and prayed him not to shoot me. and £ would stay 
and do any thing that he desired of me. He then reloaded his pistol, 
and lakiiig a ready cocked one in each hand, he ordered me to^rag the 
bodies away, and tumble them into an old coalpit, which 1 was forced to 
do. taking first the one and then the other. My young mistress was not 
quite dead, for Isaw her lift her eyes, and as she descended the void, I 
heard a slight moan, then a great plunge, and all was over. 

L wonde' to this day that he did not send me after them* I expected 
nothing else ; and I am sure if it had not been for the driving of the 
cliaise by himself, which on some account or other he drust not attempt, 
rny fate had been sealed. 

He did not go into the chaise, but mounted on the seat beside me, and 
we drove and drove on by quite another road then that we went, until the 
Imrses were completely forespeiit, and would not raise a trot. I was so 
terrified for the fellow, that I durst not ask him to stop and corn the hor- 
ses, but I said several times that the horses were quite done up. His 
answer was always Whip on.” 

When it began to grow dark, he a.sked my name, my country, and all 
about my relations ; and in particular about the old coachman at Castle* 
Meldin. 1 told him the plain truth on every point, on which he bade me 
of good cheer, and keep myself free of all suspicions, for as long as 
1 made no mention of what I had^seen, no evil should happen to me ; and 
he added, 1 daresay you would-be a little astonished at what you saw 
to-day. But 1 hope you will say, God forgivg you I” 

“ I’ll be uiico laith to say ony sic thing, man,” quo^ I, ** for I wad be 
very sorry if he did. I hope to see yoif burning in hell yet for what ye 
baedone the day.” (These are Jasper^s own words.) 

^ What ! you hope to see me there, do you ? Then it bespeaks thaJt 
you hope to go there yourself,” said he. 

“ If I do not see you there, some will,” said 4 > I'o** by this time I saw plen** 
ty ofliuman face^ around us, and lost all fear, so 1 said what I thought. 

If you have any value for your life,” said he, be a wise boy, and 
say nothing abont it. Can’t you perceive that there is no atrocity in the 
deed -■'at least ^ot one hundredtli part of the sum which you to 
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calculate on ? Do you think it was reasonable that a whole family of 
beautiful and virtuous sisters of the higliest rank, ^should all have been 
mined by the indiscretion of one T” 

That is no reason at al), sir, for thedaken away of life,” said I. 

The law of God did not condemn her for aught she had done ; and 
where lay your right to lift up your hand against her life ? Youjuight 
have sent her abroad, if she had in any way disgraced the family, which 
1 never will believe she did,” 

True,” said he, I could have secured her person, but who could 
have secured her pen ? All would have come out, and shame and ruin 
would Gave been the consequence. Though 1 lament with all my heart 
that such a deed was necessary, yet there was no alternative. Now, tell 
me this, for you have told me the plain truth hitherto,— Vdid or did you 
not recognise the body of the dead gentleman ?” _ 

Yes, I did,” said I, frankly. 1 knew it for the body of a youn^ 
nobleman whom 1 have often seen much caressed at Castle-JMeldin.” 

He sh^^ok his head and gave an inward growl, and then said, since 
yon say so, I must take care ofyoM / You are wrong ; that is certain ; 
and you had better not say such a thing again. But nevertheless, 
since you have said it, and maij say It again, 1 must take care of you,** 

He spoke no more. We were now driving through a large town ; 
but whether or not it was the one we left in the morning, I could not tell 
and he would not inform me. We drew up on the quay, where a Gne 
barge with eight towers, all leaning on tlieir oars, stood ready to receive 
us. My fine gentleman then desired me to alight, and go across the 
water with him, for a short space. 1 refused positively, saying, that I would 
not leave my horses for any man’s pleasure. He said he had a lad there 
to take care of the horses, and 1 knew it behoved me to ac<'ompdny him 
across. Til not leave my horses; that’s flat. And you had better not 
insist on it.c I’m not in the humour to be teased niiicb farther,” said I. 

That word sealed my fate. I was that mome'iit pulled from my seat, 
gagged by a fellow’s great hand, and hurled into the boat by I know not 
how many scoundrels. There I was bound, and kept gagged by the sai- 
lors, to their great amusment. We re*aclied a great ship in the offing, 
into which 1 was carried and cast into adnngeon, bound hands and feet. 
We sailed next morning, and for three days I was kept bound arid gagged, 
but fed regularly. My spirit was quite broken, and even my resolution of 
being avenged for the death of the lovely Fanny began to die away. On the 
fourth day, to my inexpressible horror, the murderer himself came down 
to my place of confinement, andcaddressed me to the following purport. 

** Kendale, you are a good boy — a truthful, honourable, and innocent 
boy. 1 know you are ; and I do not like to see you kept in durance this 
way. We are now far at sea on our way to a foreign country. You 
must be sensibl^that you iqre now entirely in my power, and at my dis- 
posal and that all your dependence must be on me. Swear then to me 
that you will never divulge the rueful scene which you witnessed on the 
broad common among the furze, and 1 will instantly set you at liberty, 
aildbe kind to you. And to dispose you to complyj let me assure you 
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t?jat the day you disclose my secret is your last and no power on earth 
can savey^, even tllbugh I were at the distance of a thousand miles. I 
have ventured adreadtul stake^ and must go through with it^ cost what it 
will.*' * 

f perceived that all he had said was true, and that I had no safely but 
in co«Fipliance ; and yearning to be abdve deck to behold the sun and 
tlie blue heavens, I there, in that dismal hole, took a dreadful oath never 
to mention it, or divulge it in any way, either on board, or in the country 
to which we were going. He appeared satislied, and glad at my com- 
pliance, and loosed me with his own hand, telling me to wait on him at 
table, and appear as bis confidential servant, which 1 promised, and per- 
formed as well as I could. But 1 had no happiness, for the secret of the 
double murde? preyed on my heart, andl looked on myself as an accom- 
jvlice. There was one thing in which my belief was fixed ; that we ne- 
ver would reach any coast, for the ship would to a certainty be cast 
away, and every gale that we encountered, 1 piepared for the last. 

My master, for so I must now denominate him, seemed ft have no 
fears of that nature. He drank and sung, and appeared as happy and 
merry as a man so gloomy of countenance coulpL be. He was called Mr. 
So\ithman, and appeared the proprietor of the ship. We saw no land for 
seven weeks, but at length it appeared on our starboard side, and when 
1 asked what country it was, 1 was told it \vas Carolina. I asked if it 
was near Jerusalem or Egypt, and the sailors laughed at me, and said 
that it was just to Jerusalem that I was going, andl think tny heart never 
was so overjoyed in my life. 

Honest Jasper has nearly as many chafders describing this voyage, as 
I have lines, and 1 must still burry on in order to bring* his narrative into 
the compass of an ordinary tale, for though I have offered the manuserpt 
complete to several booksellers, it has been uriiforiniy reje^'ted. And 
yet it is exceedingly amusing, and if nmt truth, tells very like it. Among 
other things, he mentions a Mr. M‘Kenzie from Hoss-shire, as having 
been on board, and from some things he mentions relating to him, I am 
sure i have met with him. • 

Suffice it to say, that they landed at what Jasper calls a grand city, 
named Savannah, which the sailors made him believe %vas Jerusalem; 
and, when undeceived by his master, he wept. The captain and steward 
took their orders from Mr. SouthiAan, hat in hand, and then he and his re- 
tinue sailed up the river in a small vessel, and latteily in a barge, until 
they came to a fine house on a level plain, so exteni>ive that Jasper Keii- 
dale says, with great simplicity, It looked to me to be bigger nor the 
whole world.” 

Here they settled ; and here Jasper remained seven years as a sort of 
half idle' servant, yet he never knew whether his master was proprietor of, 
or steward on, the estates. There is little interesting in this part of the 
work, save some ^comical amours vidththe slave girls, to which Jasper was 
a little subject, and his master ten times worse, by his account. There is 
one summing up of his character which is singular. It is in these emph^iQ 
words,— In short, 1 never saw a better roaster, »or a worse man.” 
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Hut there is one tiling asserted here which 1 do not believe. He avers 
that the due halfot' ail the people in that counti'y ^re slaved ! Absolute 
slaves^ and bought and sold in the market like sheep and cattle ! Then 
said the high priest. Are these things so 

At the end of seven years or ^Jiereby, there was one day that I was in 
the tobacco plantation with forty workers when a gentleman came^ip to 
me from the river, and asked for Mr. Southman. My heart flew to my throat, 
and 1 could scarcely contain myself» for I knew him at once to be Mr. 
Thomas H h? the second son at Castle-Meldin. There were only two bro- 

thers in the family, and this was the youngest and the best. We having only 
exchanged a few words, he did not in the least recognise me, and indeed 
it was impossible he could, so I said nothing to draw his ^itention, but 
knowing what 1 knew, 1 could not conceive what his mission to my mas- 
ter could import. I never more saw him alixe ; but the following nioTtt- 
ing, 1 knew by the countenance of my master that there was some infernal 
plot brewing within, for he had that look which 1 had never seen him wear 
but once*tefore. There was no mistaking it. It was the cloven foot of 
Natan, and indicated certain destruction to some one. 1 had reason to 
suspect it w'ould be myself, and so well convinced was 1 of this, that I 
had resolved fo fly, and try to get on board some ship. But 1 was mis- 
taken, '^riie bolt of hell struck elsewhere. The young stranger disap- 
peared, after staying and being mightily caressed two days and nights; 
and shortly thereafter, his body was thrown on the shore of the Savan- 
nah by the reflux of the tide, not far below the boundary of iny master's 
estate. I went, with iiiuiiy others, and saw the body, and knew it well, 
and it was acknowledged, both by niy master and the house servants, 
to have been a stranger gentleman that was in that country wanting to 
purchase land — that he had been entertained by Mr. Nonthrnan ; but 
none could tell Lis name, lie had been murdered and robbed, and his 
body thrown into the river, and'vo light whatever was cast on the cir- 
cumstances of the crime by the iitvestig*ation. The Georgians seemed 
greatly indifferent about the matter. 1 was never called or examined at 
all ; and if 1 had, 1 know not what I wpuld have said. I knew nothing 
of his death farther thtn suspicion dictated, but of the identity of his per- 
son 1 was certain. 

Irnmeiliately on this I was sent to an estate far ud the country, on the 
fine table lands, to assi.st a Mr. CourteBy in managing it. 1 took a let- 
ter from my master to hiiii^ and was kindly received, and made superin- 
tendent of every thing under Mr. Coiirteny. He was a delightful man, 
and held as delightful a place ; ^ut neither did he know whether Mr. 
Southman was the proprietor of these estates, or steward over them^ with 
a power of attorney. He knew they were purchased by one bearing 
quite another name ; but he had exercised all the powers of a proprietor 
for a number of years, and |had been sundry voyages over at Britain. 
It was a lucrative property, and he was held as a very great man. 

Here I remained I'or three years.. Among others of my master’s sa« 
tellltes who attended me to that place, there was a German called Attanstein* 
iqa^ad CQme with us from JSngland^ and was one of them wh# 
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bound and shagged me in the boat. But he was a pleasant oW fellow, and I 
liked him, aiid was akvays kind to him. He was taken very ill ; and, 
on his deathbed, he sent for and told me that he and another, whom 
he would not name, had orders to watch all roy motions, and in no wise 
to suffer me to leave the country, but to shoot me. He said he would ne* 
ver see his master again, and he thought ^it best to warn me to be on my 
guard, and remain quietly where I was. He likewise told roe that Mr. 
Soutliinan had left America for some time, and he believed for ever. 
After giving me the charge of his concerns, and a handsome present, 
poor Allanstein died. 

As long as I had no knowledge of this circumstance, I had no desire to 
leave the country ; but the moment I knew I was watched like a wild 
be ast, and liable to be murdered on mere suspicion, I grew inpaitientto 
be gone. Tliere was one fellow whom 1 suspected, but had no means 
of learning truth. I turned him out of our employment, hut he remained 
on the esfate, and lingered constantly wear me. Me had likewise come 
with us from England, and appeared to have plenty of at com- 

mand. I contrived, however, to give him the slip, and, escaping into South 
Carolina, 1 scarcely stinted night or day till 1 w'as at Charlestown, 
wbeie 1 got on board the Elizabeth sloop, bound for j Liverpool. Then f 
breathed freely, accounting myself safe ; and then, also, 1 was free from 
my oath, and at liberty to tell all that 1 had seen. The vessel, however, 
had not got her loading on iioard, and we lay in the harbour, at the con- 
fluence of the rivers, two days ; but what was rny astonishment to perceive, 
after we had heaved anchor, the wretch ArnoUi on bofird along with me, 
brown with fatigue in the pursuit, and covered with dust. 1 was now certain 
that he was tiie remaining nerson who was sworn to take my life if I should 
offer to leave the state, and knew not what to do, as I was persuad- 
ed he would perform it at the risk of his own life. 1 had paid rny freight 
to Britain ; nevertheless, I went on shore on Sullivan’s Isiaric^aiid sufler- 
ed the vessel to proceed without me, aifd was now certain that I was quite 
safe, my enemy having gone on with the Elizabeth. 1 waited here long 
befoie a vessel passed to a right port, but at length J got one going to 
the Clyde, and took my passag^in her; and, after we were fairly out to 
sea, behold, there my old friend Arnotti popped his head once more out 
of the forecastle, and eyed me with a delighted and malicious grin ! I was 
quite confounded at again seeiiig^this destroying angel haunting my mo- 
tions, and said, What is that murdering villain seeking here?” 

The seamen stared ; but he replied, sbarpfy, Vat you say, Monsieur 
Ken-dale? You say me de moorderout ? Vat you derr You help de 
inoorderour, and keep him secret Dat is de vay,is it?” 

i then took the captain of the ship by himself, and told him wdiat I sus- 
pected, and that 1 was certain the villain would find means of assassinar 
ting me. He at first laughed at me, and sai^, he could not think I was so 
much of a cowar^l as to be atraid of any single man ; but perceiving me 
so earnest, he consented to disarm all the passengers, beginning with 
myself, and on none of them were any arms found, save on Aruotti, who 
iiai two loaded pistols aud a dagger, neatly concealed in iusclotliei. lie 
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was d^piived ofth^e, and put under a partial eonfinement^ and then I 
had peace and rest '' 

For alt ibis severity^ ,4N^;^*i®iccoiiniable wretch tried to strangle Jas- 
per by night> just as tbey%eg^n to approach Ireland; he was, however, 
baffled^ wounded, and ^ssed dvi^rboa'rd, a circumstanee afterwards deep- 
ly regretted. But Jasper makes such a long storyi j aibl. obliged trpass 
it over by the mere mention of it. 

Jasper found his mother still alive, and very frail ; his father dead, and 
his breihren and sisters all scattered, and he could find no one to whom 
to iinburdenhis mind. He went next to CaAtle-Meldin, and there also 
ibuadthe young squire dead, and his brother Thomas lost abroad! whi^ 
ther he had gone to claim an estate; and the extensive don^iris were now 

held by Lord William E le, in right of his wife. Tne other ladiea 

were likewise all married to men of rank. Old coachee, Jasper’s id5- 
ther’s brothef^V^as still living at the Castle, nn the superannuated list, 
and tohim Jaitper unfolded by degrees hie revolting and mysterious tale. 
The old lAan could not fathom or comprehend it. The remaining capa- 
bilities of hid mind were inadequate to the grasp. He forgot one end of 
it ere he got half way to the other; and though at times he seemed to take 
deep interest' in the incidents, before one could have noted any change 
in his countenance, they had vanished altogether from his mind. 

The two Friends agreed on the propriety of acquainting Lord William 
with the cir^o;mstaiices,aiid after watching an opportunity for some time, 
they got him fey himself in the shrubbery. 1 must give this in Jasper’s 
own words. 

When the Ijprd saw iny uncle’s white head, and bid laced hat 
held out afore ^tti^ns if \q beg for a bawbee, he keiid be tlm motion that 
he w'antit to tepeatl'tili liim. So he turns to us, and lie «ayS# * Well, old 
coarhee, whjt lias your stupid head conceived it necessary to say to me 
lu-day ? Is the beer of the hall too *?veak ? ' 

«« Wod, ye see. my lord, ye see, that’s nothe thing. But this whe 
callant here, he tells me sic astory, ye see, that, wod, ye see, t canna be- 
lieve’t, 'at can I nae. He’s a sister’s son o’mine. Ye’ll may be mind 
o’hiin when ye were courtin’ here ? Oogh ! ’ 

What boy do you speak of, Andrew? Is it this boar dly young 
man ?’ 

Ay, to be sure — Him?Hout?A mere kittlin, ye see. He’s my 
sister Nanny’s son, that wat married to Joseph Kendale, ye ken. A ve- 
ry honest upright man he was ; but this callant has been abroad, ye see 
my lord. And — What was this I was gaun to say ? ’ 

** ^ Some story you were talking of ’ 

Ay, wod, that’s very true, my lord, an’ weel mindit. Ye’ll mind 
your eldest brother weel eneugh ? Did ye ever ken what oord o’ him ?* 

^ No ; I am sosry to say Imever did.’ 

* And do you mind your sister-in-law. Miss Fanny, the bonniest o*^ 
them a’ ? Oogh ? Or didye ever ken what came o’ her V — (Lord Wil- 
liam shook his head) — ^There’s a chap can tell ye then. Lord forgie us, 
my lord, didna he murder them baitb, an’ then trail t^em away, first tbo 
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tape and then the tither, an’ fling them intil a hole fifty faddom deep, yo 
see ! OoghVjWasna that tlie gate o’t, callant?’ 

Lord William burst out m laughter at the bid ridiculous accusa« 
tion ; but I stopped him, assuring^him^ that altholUgh iDy , uncle’s mind was 
utiNtable and wandering on a subject that aflerted^.hiht AP much, 1 never- 
theles9«bad, nearly twelve years before oh the 7th day uf October, sef*ii 
that young lady murdered. Aye, led far away out to a wild common, likp 
a lamb to the slaughter, and cruelly butchered in one instant, without hav* 
ing time given her to ask pardon of Heaven. And though I had not seen 
his brother slain, I had seen him hing slain on the same spot, and was 
compelled, by a charged pistol held to iny head, to carry both the bodies, 
and throw (hern into a pit. 

1 nev<?rsa\ll such a picture as the countenance of Lord William dis- 
plp j*ed. Consternation, horror, and mental pain, were pourtrayed on it 
alternately, and it was at once manifest, that, at all events, he had no hand 
in nor foreknowledge of the foul transaction. He asked at first if I was not 
raving ? — if I was in rny sound mind ? And then made me recite the cir- 
cumstances all over again, whicli 1 did, in the same way and order that I 
have set them down here. 1 told him also of the murdel* of his brother-in- 
law ill the country of tiie Savannah, and that i was almost certain it was 
by the same hand, Tliat 1 knew the city from which the young lady was 
abstracted, and thought I could know the house if taken to it ; but I nei- 
ther knew the way we went, the way by which we returned, nor what town 
it was at which I was forced abroad in the dark, so that the finding put the 
remains of the hapless pair appeared scarcely practicable. My. identity 
was proven to Lpr^ William's satisfaction, as well as my disappearance 
flora the Castle date specified ; but no one, not evett my old uncle, 
could remember in what way. The impression entertained was that I 
had got drunk tit (he town, and been pressed aboard/ or persuaded on 
board, one of his Majesty’s ships. ^ e 

" Lord William charged me not to speak of it to any other about tho 
Castle, lest the story should reach the ears of liis lady, on whcthi the ef- 
fects might be dreadful at that pei^od. So, taking me with him in the car- 
riage, we proceeded to the chief town of tlie county, the one above men- 
tioned, where he had me examined by the public authorities; but there 
my story did not gain implicit ciedit, and I found it would pass as an in- 
famous romance, unless I could psint out the house from which the lady 
was taken, and the spot where the remains w'ere deposited. The bouse I 
could not point out, though I perambulated the suburbs of the tpwn over 
and over again. Every thing was altered, and whole streets built where 
there were only straggling houses. Mr. Southman's name, as an Ameri- 
can planter, was not known ; so that these horrid murders, committed in 
open day in this land of freedom, were likely to be passed over without 
farther investigation. ^ 

1 traversedt the country, day after day, and week after week, search- 
ing for the broad common covered with furze, and the old open coal-pit 
into which I had cast the bodies of the comely pair. 1 searched till I be- 
came known to the shepherds and miners on those wastes, but all 
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piirpose*-— I could not find even the slightest resemblance in the outlines^ 
of the country which still remained inpressed on riy menioiy — till one 
day I came to an old man casting turf^ whose- face I thought 1 knew^ with 
whom 1 entered into , cdi^efsationj^ wheti he at once asked what 1 was 
looking lor> for he had, jseen m^, he said^ traversing these commons so 
often, without dog or gun, that he wondered what { 'wanted. 1 told him 
all, day and date, and what I was looking for. The c4d fellow was never 
weary of listening to the tale of horror, but the impression it made on his 
feelings scatteted his powers of recollection. He had never heard of the 
lady’s name^ litit he guessed that of the Gentleman of his own accord, re- 
npembofing of his disappearance on that very*day. It was understood by 
his family that;, he had been called out to fight a duel that morning, he 
said ; but thd circumstances were so confused in his menr^ry, that he en- 
treated of me to meet him at the same place the following clay, ancij>y 
that time, his own recollection, and that of others, he would be able 
to tell me something' more distinctly. 

The day I came as appointed, when he said he suspected that I 
was looking for the fatal spot at least thirty miles distant from where it 

was, for he had learned the place where Lord Richard E-- le had been 

last seen, ilod by the direction in which he then rode, it was evident the 
spot where he met his death could not be in that qnarb^r. And (Jiat, more- 
over, if I would' pay him well, he thought he could take me to the place, 
or near it, for he bad heard of a spot where a great deal of blood had 
been shed, ivhtch was never accounted for, and where the cries of a wo- 
man’s ghost had bet' u heard by night. , 

I said 1 shillings a-day^fls teng as I|detained him^ 

which offer haiS^epted, and away we went, chatting about the terrible 
job,’ as he called^!. Lord Richard had been seen riding out very early 
in the morning at full speed with a gentleman,,*, whose ^description tallied 
pretty closefy ^ith that of the assassin, even at that distance of time. We 
did not reach the spot that night, after travelling a whole day ; but the 
next morning I began to perceive the landmarks so long remembered, 
atid so eagerly looked for. I was confounded at my stupidity, and ne- 
ver will comprehend it while I live. I now at once recognised the place. 
The common was partly enclosed and improven, but that part on which 
the open pits were situated remained the same. I knew tlie very bush 
from which 1 saw the body of the youiitj nobleman drawn, and the spot 
where, the next moment, hjs betrothed fell dead across his breast. The 
traces of the streams of blood were still distinguishable by a darker green, 
and the yawning pit that received their remains stood open as at that day. 
I dispatched the old hind in one direction, and I posted off in another^ 
to bring Lord William and all the connexions of the two families toge- 
dier, to examine tlie remains, and try to identify them. 1 had hard work 
to find him, for he had beeneto all the great trading houses in the west 
of Bfig)an4 to find out the assassin’s name. It occurred in none of their 
bopks. But there was one merchant, who, after much consideration and 
search, found a letter, in which was the follo'wing sentence : ' My neigh- 
bour, Mr. Southmatt^ has a large store of the articles^ which 1 could buy 
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at anch and sncli prices/ A list followed, and thia was all. That 
t*eman engi#«’ed to wfite to his correspondent forthwith, as did many 
others ; and in this state matters stood when 1 found him, 

A great number repaired to\he spot. There were boble men, hnights, 
surgeons, and divines, and gaping* pe^santfT, without number; there 
were^^ullies, windlasses, baskets, colliiis, and every thing in complete 
preparation, both for a search, and the preservation of such remains as 
might be discovered; 1 wrut down with the first to a great depth. It 
was a mineral pit, and had a strong smell, as of sulphur mixed with tur- 
pentine ; and I confess I was far from being at my ease. I was afraid the 
foul air w^ould take flame ; and, moreover, it was a frightsome thing to be 
descending injo the bowels of the eardi in search of the bones of ranr* 
dered human beings. I expected to see some shadowy ghosts ; and when 
tlie'^bats rarne buffing out of their holes, and put out our lights, I was 
almost beside mvself. We had, however, a lamp of burnitig charcoal 
with us, and ai length reached the water in saiety. It was rather a sort of 
paddle than nater. at that season, and lifrle more than waist dtfep. We 
soon found the bodies, fresh and whole as when flung in, but they were so 
loaded witli mire as not to be recognisable until taken to a «t' earn and 
washed, and then the identity w'as acknowledged by every one to whom 
they were formerly known. I'lie freshue.ss of (he bodies was remarkable^ 
and viewed by the country people as miraculous ; but I am persuaded, 
lliat if tliey had lain a century in tliat mineral puddle, they would have 
been the same. The bodies were pure, fair, and soft ; but when handled^, 
the marks of the fingers remained. 

wdis now manifest, ttiat Lord Richard K ^le ha|^^^been murdered. 

He had been shot in the back by two pistol-bullets, bom‘ of which were 
extracted from the region of the heart. And“-woe is^ifty heart to relate 
it !-~ it appeared but ioo manifestly that the young lady had lived for some 
time in (hat frightful dungeon ! % * 

“ Kvery effort was now made to discover (he assassin.. Oflicers were 
dispatched to Savannah, with full powers from government; high re- 
wards were rdfered for apprehending him, his person described, and these 
were pubiislied through all Kurope ; but (he culprit cotdd no where be 
found. A singular scene of villainy was, however, elucidated, all trans- 
acted by (hat arch villain, known by the name of Southnian in Georgia, 
but nowhei*e else,” * 

The part that follows this, in Mr. Kendale’ili narrative, I do not under- 
stand, nor am I aw'are that it is at ail^founded on facts, fie says, that 
some rich merchants of Germany got an extensive grant of lands from 
King Charles the First, on the left bank of the SaNannah, on condition of 
furnishing him with a set number of troops; that these merchants sent a 
strong colony of Germans as settlers to cultivate the district; and that 
after a long struggle witli the natives, and other ditliculues, they succeed- 
ed in making itafine country, and a lucrative specuktion ; but tlie original 
holders of the grant having made nothing but loss of it, and their succes- 
sors disregarding it, thri whole fell into the hands of the trustees,. and 
ultimately into the hands of this infamous rascal, who first sol? the 
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whole colony to a company of British gentlemen, received the payment, 
and retarned as their manager, and shortly afteV sold it the British 
government, and absconded* 1 cannot pretend to clear up this transac* 
tioii^ as 1 know nothing about the settlement o£ that colony, nor where 
to find it ; so I mnst paes oa to some otlier ^notable events in Jasper’s life* 

He was now establtehed at ('hstle Meldin as hotise^steward anddnitler, 
and| if we take his own account of it, he must have been ah’ excellent ser- 
vant ** I watched every wish and want of my lord and lady,” he says, 

both of whpm I loved as myself, and I would generally present them 
with things thejr wanted before they asked foy them. Indeed, I knew the 
commands^ of my lady’s e 3 '^e as well as those of her tongue, and rather 
better.” J^per must have been a most valuable servant, and no one can 
wonder that he was a favourite. had likewise learned? to keep book'? 
and accounts of all kinds with Mr. Courteny, anti that with so great**sc- 
eurateness, that at the end of the year I couW have made ends meet in 
the C!astW OJi^enses to the matter of a few pounds,” What must the world 
think of ikichAiu^curaiene.ss as this? 1 have known a gentlcMnaii in busi- 
ness go over the wdiole of his books for a twelvemonth, because tliey did 
not balance by threepence* That man Jasper would itave taken fur a fool, 
knowing that it is easier to dicover that such a sum is wanting; than how 
to make it up* ' v 

^^1 grew ithore und more into favour, until at length I was treated like 
a friend, and no more like a menial servant ; and the mysterious, but cer- 
tain circumstances of the murders, which it was impossible to keep con- 
cealed, reaching niy lady’s ear, so much affected her health, which be- 
fore wais^ deUal^ that her physicians strongly recommended a change of 
climate. Pr^P^ations were accordingly made Ibr our departure into tlie 
south of Europe^' and it was arranged that I should travel with them as a 
companion,' but subordinate so far as to take the charge of every thing ; 
pay all accounts, hire horses, fuin^ih the table, jacting as steward and se- 
cretary both* I was to sit at table with my lord, be called Mr* Kendale, 
and introduced to his friends.” 

The journey through France I innsl^eave out, it being merely a tou- 
rist’s journal, and not very intelligible* They tarried for some time 
at Paris, then at Lyons; at both of which places Mr. Kendale met with 
some capital adventures. They then crossed into Tuscany ; but Mr. Ken- 
dale seems to have had little taste for tla? sublime or beautiful, for he only 
says of the Alps, “ It is an horrid country, and the roads very badly laid 
out.’* And of the valley of tiie Arno — ‘‘ The climate was so good here, and 
tlie sky so pure, that my lord resofVed to remain in the country till his lady 
got quite better, as she was coming round every day.” At Florence Lord 
E ’" — d e h|id ap introduction to a Count Sonnini, who shewed them all 
manner of l^nd^s, and gave many great entertainments on their account. 
He u as a coniidkiit of th« G|and Duke’s, and a man of great power both in 
the city a||d>ountry, and Mr. Kendale is n^ver weary of describing bis 
boanty munificence. But now comes the catastrophe. 

One day the Count had been shewing my lord throtigh the grand oa- 
Jhedtal^ which is a fine old kirk ; and then through the gallery of the 
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dicin<»«, (the Medicis perhaps,) filled with pictures and statutes, {qu ?) many 
of tliem a shame to bef seen, but which my gentlemen liked the best, I'he 
Count Sounini, perceiving tlrat I did not know where to look, put his arm 
within mine, and leading me lorvfard, said in his broken English, ^Tell me 
now,Mashi Kendale, vat you dotink of dis Venus ?'^^She is a saucy, thriv- 
ing-lfice quean, my lord count,* said I, ' Snd does not look as she wanted 
either her health or her meat ; it is a pity she should be in want of clothes.’ 

But the next scene was of a difTerent description. On turning from the 
Duke’s palazzo about a gun-shot, the Count says to us, 'I can shew you a 
scene here that tlic like is wt perhaps to be seen in the "world. There 
are none admitted but members, and such as members introduce ; and as 
I have been admitted, 1 will claim a privilege which they dare not refuse 
me.’ He then ied us through a long gallery paved with marble, and dow'n 
sonic flights of steps, f do not know how far, till, coming to a large door, 
he rung for admittance. A smkll iron shutter was opened in the door, 
and a porter demanded the names and qualities of the guests. ^The Count 
Sounini and two frienis foreigners,’ was the reply. Theitcfti shutter 
sprung again into its place, and we waited long. The Count lost pati- 
ence and rung again when the shutter again opened, and a person apparent- 
ly of high consequence, addressing the Count politely, reminded him tliat 
he was asking a privilege which it was out of the society’s power to grant; 
and entreating him to rest satisfied till some future day, that he and his 
friends could be introduced in the usual form* My lord entreated to be 
gone, but the Count was a proud man, and aware of his power and influ- 
ence and go he W'oiild not, but requested to see the Marquis Pioinbino. 
The Marquis came, when the (’omit requested him, in a toqe that scarce- 
ly manifested the brooking of a refusal, to introduce lltm and bis two 
friends. ’Hie Marquis hesitated — returned agaiil to consult the authorities 
and finally we were admitted, though with apparent reluctance. I'liis 
was a gambling house on a large scale^n which hundreds of people w'ere 
engaged at all manner of games, while the money was going like slate 
stones. 

I cannot describe it, nor wilH attempt it. It was splendidly lighted 
up, for it had no windows, and the beams of the sun had never entered 
there. 'I here were boxes all around, and a great open space in the mid- 
dle for billiards, and a promenade. My lord and the Count began bet- 
ting at once, to be like others, but^ray attention was soon fixrid on oile 
object, and that alone ; for at one of the banking tables 1 perceived the 
identical Mr. Southman, seated on higkas a judge and governor. 1 saw 
his eves following ray lord through the ball with looks of manifest doubt 
and trepidation, but when t!ie Count aJid he vanished into one of the dis- 
tant boxes, and the villain’s looks dropped upon me almost close be- 
side him, I shall never forget the fiendish expression of horror legible 
in his countenance. With the deep determikied look, indicative of self- 
interest, and that alone, in despite of all other emotions of the soul, there 
was at this time one of alarm, of which I had never witnessed a trait be- 
fore. It was that of the Archfiend^ when discovered in the garden of 
Eden. 
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He could attend no farther to the banking busineas^ for 1 saw that he 
dreadedl would go that instant and give him up. ^ So, deputing another 
in his place, he descended from bis seat, and putting his arm in mine, he 
led me into an antechamber. I had nA reason to be afraid of any dan- 
ger, for no arms of any kind are kliowed within that temple of vice and 
extravagance. But I have something cowardly in rny constvttilion, 
else I know not how it happened, but I wan afmid. J[ was awed 
before that nidhster of iniquity, and incapable of acting up to the prin- 
ciples which I' cherished in my heart. 

He began by testifying bis surprise af seeing rae in that country; 
and at once enquired in what capacity 1 had come. 1 answered inge- 
nuously, that f had come as the friend and travelling companion of Lord 
William E———le. ^'Hiatis to say, you were in forme it of my retreat, 
and arc come in order to have me apprehended?’ said he. •» 

I deciar^ that we had no such information, and came with no such 
intent ; and Was proceeding to relate to him the import of our journey, 
when he^ntenrupted me. ^ I know of alf that has taken place in England,’ 
said he, * relating to that old and unfortunate affair, and have read the 
high rewards offered for my apprehension. You have been the cause 
of all this, and have banished me from society. Yet you know I pre- 
served your life when it was in my power, and very natural for me to 
have taken it. Yea, for the space of seven years your life was in my 
power every d^y and every hour.’ 

'I beg pardon. Sir,’ said I, ^ my life was never in your power fur- 
ther than in the power of every other assassip. As long as I do 

nothing that 4V|i|pint9 the taking of my life. I deny that my life is in any 
man’s power, that of any court on earth.’ 

*Very welli^said he, * we shall not attempt to settle this problema- 
tical point fat present. But 1 have shewed you much kindness in my 
time. Will you promise me thiff, — that for forty-eight hours you will 
not give me up to justice? I have many important things to settle. But 
it would be unfair to deprive you of your reward, whicli would be a for- 
tune to you. . Therefore, all that 1 recj[best of you is to grant me forty- 
eight hours before you deliver me up to justice. After that period 1 
care not how soon. I shall deliver up myself, and take my chance for 
that part of it. Will you promise rae J;his ?’ 

^ 1 will,’ said I. ^ There is ray hand on it.’ I was conscious I was 
doing wrong, but I could «.not help it. He thanked me, shook my hand 
and squeezed it and said he expected as much from my generous na- 
ture, adding, ^Itis highly ungenerous of the E lesthis procedure, — 

d— ‘bly ungenerous of them and their friends. But they do not know 
all. I wish they did, which they never will, nor ever can now.* 

^No,’ said I, ‘ they do not know that you robbed and murdered 
their kinsman aifff brotlier,<VIr. 'Fhomas of Castle-Meldin.’ 

'istared me in the face — his lip quivered — bis slirivelled cheek 
turned into a ghastly paleness, and his bloodshot eye darted backward as 
into the ventricles of the brain. ^ Hold your peace, sir; I never 
^ fobbed the person of man or woman in my life \ said he, vehemently* 
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‘ Tnie^ the* dead body mij'ht have been robbed, though not by your 
bands, yet liy your orders,’ saidl. ‘ And that you murdered him, or 
caused Iiim to be murdered, i know as well as that 1 now see you stand- 
ing before ine/ • ^ 

‘ It will haply puzzle you to prove that,’ said he ; * but no more of it 
Here a sealed note, whieh ydu may ojieii and peruse at your leisure. 
It will convince you more of my innocence than any thing I can say.” — 
And so saying, he went up to his deputy at the bank, and conferred with 
him a few minutes, and then went as if into one of the back boxes, and 1 
saw no more of him. 

'^1 was sensible 1 had done wrong, but yet knew not well how I could 
have done otherwise, being ignorant of the mode of arresting culprits in 
that strange co^intry. 1 resolved, however, to keep rny vvord, and at 
the .^ame time take measures for the fiiliilnient of iny duty. But the 
lii-ht tiling 1 did was to open rlie note, which was to convince me of my 
old master’s innocence ; and behold it was a blank, only enclosing a 
cheque on a house in Leghorn for a thousand gold ducats. • 

1 was quite affronted at tlii.s. It was such a quiz on my honesty as 
I had never experienced. But what could Ido? I could do nothing 
with it but put it up in my pocket, and while I was standing in deep me- 
ditaUon how to proceed, I was accosted by an old gentleman, who en- 
quired if I had been a former acquaintance of the Baron’s? 

^ Of the Baron’s? what Bjiron?’ said I, 

^^'Delskar,’ said he, Baron Guillaume de Iskar, the gentleman 
who addressed you so familiarly just now ?’ 

I replied that I was an old accqiiaiiitauce, having kudwn him many 
years in a distant quarter of the world. 

■' That will be viewed as a singular incident here,’ said he ; ^ and 
will excite intense curiosity, as you are the only gentleman that ever en- 
tered Florence who knows any thing w^ere he has sojourned,®or to what 
country he belongs. And 1 do as.sure you, he does not miss to lie under 
dark suspicions ; for. though he has the riches of an emoire, none knows 
froin vvlience they flow, and he is^never seen save in this hall; for as to 
his own house, no stranger was ever known to enter it.’ 

‘ 1 am engaged to be there, however,’ said 1 ; ^and, supposing that 
every one would know his direction, I forgot to lake it from himself.’ 

His house is not a hundred ^ards from where we stand,’ said he ; 
^and has a private entrance to this suit of ropms; but as for his outer 
gate, it is never opened.’ 

“This being the very information I Wanted, I left the garrulous old 
gentleman .abruptly, and went in search of my master, to whom 1 re- 
lated the fact, that 1 had discovered the mysterious assassin of bis three 
relatives, and requested him to lose no time in procuring a legal warrant 
from the Grand Duke, and the other autho^ties, for his apprehension^ 
The interest of the Count Sonnini easily procured us all that was re- 
quired, and what assistance we judged requisite for securing the delin- 
quent ; but yet, before the forms were all gone through, it was the even* 
iqg of the next day« In the mean time^ the Count set spies on the fie* 
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mises to {Prevent the Baron's escape^ for he seemed the most intent of all 
for seeuriiig kitn^ and engaged all who hired horsea and carriages in the 
city to send him information of every one engaged for thirty sucoessite 
hoursj for £ was still intent redeeming ny pledge. At midnight^ we were 
informed that two coatShea were engaged from the Bridge hotel, at two 
in the morning, but where they were to take up the passeiigtg^. was 
not known. Iliad four policemen well mounted^ and four horsemen 
of the guard, and myselt was the ninth. Signor Ve^cia, the head 
of the police, had the command, but was obliged to act by my 
directions. At the hour appointed the carriages started from the 
hotel. We dogged them to the corner of the Duke’s nalazzo, where 
a party of gentlemen, muffled up in cloaks, ‘ entered hastily, and the 
carriages drove off in different directions, one towards Cqstello, and the 
other towards Leghorn. Wc knew not what to do. Veccia got jnto 
a great rage kt me, and swore most fearfully, for he wanted to take up 
the whole patt^ at once on suspicion, but I would not consent to it ; for 
1 always acted wrong, although at present I believed myself to be 
standing on a point of high honour. 

* 1 mast follow this one/ said Veccia; becnuse it will soon be out of 
the Duke’s territories ; and if the party once reach the Church’s dominions 
I dare not'' touch one of them, 'lake you four horsemen. I’ll take 
three ; and do you follow that carriage till you ascertain, at least, who is 
in it. I shalji keep close sight of this, for here the offender is sure to 
be, though 1 4 p “0^ know him. 

Wevthen galloped off, in order to keep within hearing of the carri- 
age-wheelsi^h^l II was with the greatest difBciilty wq could ft ace them 
short as thcitS'lltm had been; for they had crossed at the Ipwcst bridge, 
and then turned up a lane at a right angle ; and this pircuitous way of 
setting out almost convinced me that the Baron was in that can hi ^e. At 
a place called Empoli, on tlie left^ljank of the Ajrno, a long stage fiom 
Florence, we missed them, and rode on. Tliey had turned abruptly 
into a court, and alighted to change the horses, while we kept on the 
road towards Leghorn for four miles, before we learned that no carriage 
had passed that way. This was a terrible rebuff. We had nothing for 
it but to take a sliort. refreshment, and returned to Empoli, where 
we learned that the carriage, with two muffled gentlemen in it, 
bad set out to the southward with* fresh horses, and was an hour 
and a half a-head of us. ^ clean pursuit now ensued, but not for twenty 
miles did we come again in sight of the carriage, and then it was going 
on again with fresh horses, at tile rate of from ten to twelve miles an 
hour. My time was now expired, and I was at full liberty to give one 
of the greatest wretches, who ever breathed the breath of life, up to 
justice* But how to reach him. there lay the difficulty ; for the guards- 
men would not leave their qjwn horses, gnd were beginping to get rather 
cross so long and so vain a pursuit. 

I gave each of our horses a bottle of wine, which recruited their 
spicks remarkably ; and neither did 1 spare the best of wine upon their 
fuMts. After ran of, 1 seventy and odd miles, (consideniig 
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tlie ronnd-about ways we look,) we fairly run the old fox to earth, at an 
old ^own cal^d Peonibyna, or some such name ; and just as lie and his 
friend stepped ont of the casriaj^e, there were the guards, policemen^ 
and I, entering the court. He nished into the hotel. I gave tlie word 
and followed ; but at the very first entry to the houses the number of 
entries , -confused me^ and Host him. Not so the policemen; inured to 
their trade, they kept watch outside, and it was not long till one of them 
gave the alarm in the back settlements, the Baron having escaped ))y a 
window. I was witfi the policemen in a minute, for I flew out of the 
same window; and the back of the hotel being toward the cliiF that sur- 
rounds tlie town all toward the island of Elba, he had no other retreat 
but into that, I think he was not aware of what was before him, for be 
was at least a li|indred and fifty yards before us ; hut when he came to 
thep^>int of th^* promontory he looked hastilvall around, and perceiving 
no egress, ho faced around, presenting a large horse pistol in either 
hand. VVe w^ere armed with a pistol each, and sabres. 1 would never- 
theless gladly have waited for the coming up of onv assistants, ijpw when 
we had him at bay. But whether from fondness of the high reward, or 
mere temerity, 1 know not, only certain it is (ksario the policeman would 
not be restrained. I rather drew back, not caring to rush on a despe- 
rate man witli two cocked pistols presented, and pistols of such lengtii, 
too, that they would have shot any inau through ihc body at thirty yards 
distance, while ours wore mere crackers. But Cesario mocked me, and 
ran forward, so that 1 was fain to accompany him. Mr. Southman, alias 
Guillaume Suddermens Baron de Iskar, stood there undaunted, with a 
derisive grin, presenting bis two huge pistols. We held ont our two 
little ones, still advancing. Luckily 1 was on the right as behoved 

the commander of the expedition, and of course opposed tt> his left hand 
pistol, which lessened my chance of being shot/ For all that, 1 could 
not for my life help sidleing half behind l^'sario the policem^yi. When 
we came, as far as 1 remember, close tipon him, oven so close as seven 
or eight yards, he and Cesario fired both at the same instant. The latter 
fell. 1 rushed onward ; and, not having time to change hands, he fired 
Iiis pistol almost close on my fac<ft As tiie Lord graciously decreed, he 
missed. ^Now, wretch,’ I have you I’ cried 1; ^therefore yield, and 
atone for all your horrid crimes I’ 

My three armed assistants came running along the verge of the cliflF 
which draws to a point ; and, escape being impo.^sible, he, without .so 
much as shrinking, took a race, and leaped ftom the top of that f arful 
precipice. I believe he entertained a l;^t hope of clearing the rock and 
plunging into the tide ; but I being close upon him, even so clos^ as to 
have stretched out my band to lay hold of him, saw his descent. He had 
not well begun to descend, ere he uttered a loud scream ; yet it was a 
scream more of derision than terror. We perceived that he had taken a 
wrong direction, and that he had not cleared the whole cliff. A jutting 
point touched him, and, as 1 thought, scarcely touched him, ere he 
plunged head foremost into the sea. 

He made no eftbrt to swim or move, but floated seaward with his h^ad 
down below water. I cned to my assistants to save his life, for the sake 
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of all that was dear to the relations of the murdered persons* But they 
were long in finding their way behind those fearliil rocks^ for though 
there was a cutstair^ they did not know of.it, and before they got him 
to land, he was ^past speaking;* for his Jeft loin was out of joint, and his 
back*bone broken. We carried him to the hotel, and took all the pains 
of him we could, for i had greht hopes of a last confession, explaining 
bis motives for putting so many innocent persons of high rank to death. 
The satisfaction was, however, denied me. As long as he knew me, he 
only shewed a ferocity indicative of hatred and revenge. The next morn- 
ing he died, and the motives which urged him on to the murders be com- 
mitted, must in part remain a mystery till the day of doom. 

It was said in England that the circumstance of his having got a car- 
riage, horses, and servant from Castle Meldin indicated a commission 
from one or another of that family, I think differently ; and that he got 
these on false pretences. That he was a wooer of Miss Fanny’s, and 
the favoured' one by the jKroily, I afterwards satisfactorily ascertained ; 
but on what account he exacted so dreadful a retribution, both of tlie 
lady herself and the favoured lover, it is in vain endeavouriil^ to calcu- 
late with any degree of certainty, for the moving principles of his dark 
soul were inscrutable. 

^^That the young and gallant Lord E — le was foidly betrayed to his 
death, was afterwards satisfactorily proved. A stranger, suiting Mr. 
8outbinau’s description, called on him and spent tlie greater part of the 
day with him, and the two seemed on the most friendly terms. Toward 
evening a gentleman called with a note to Lord E — le, and requested an 
answer. This vj^as a challenge, a forged one doubtless, Aligned Ashley 
or Aspley, it cpitld not be distinguished which, requesting a meeting at 
an early hour of the morning, on some pretended point of honour. The 
young lord instantly accepted the challenge, and naturally asked his 
associate to accompany him as second ; so the two continued at the wine 
overnight, and rode out together at break of day. So that it is quite 
apparent he had taken the opportunity of shooting him behind his back, 
while waiting in vain on the common i’otJ their opponents. The death of 
tlie lovely Fanny, and that of her amiable brother, as they exceed other 
acts in cruelty, so they do in mystery. But it became probable that all 
these murders formed only a modicum of what that unaccountable wretch 
had perpetrated. * 

His body, and that poor Cesario the too brave policeman, we 
took back with us in the carriage to Florence, but whal became of the 
gentleman* who fled along with &ie Baron, was never known. It was 
probably an accomplice; but we were too long in thinking of«him. 

The story, which I was called to relate before the Grand Duke, 
created a horrible interest in Florence, while every circumstance was 
corroborated bjf*" my lord smd lady. The travelling trunk belonging to 
the deceased was opened. It contained great riches, which were claim- 
ed by the Arch-duke as the property of the state. 1 thought my assist- 
an|»*and 1 had the best right to them, but 1 said little, having secured a 
Jjiousap^gold ducats before. We, however, got a share of this likewise. 
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In his house was found a young lady of great beauty, whom he had 
brought up Ind educsfted, and two female doinestics ; but they only knew 
him as the Baron dc Iskar, (or rather Ischel, as they pronounced it,) and 
little could be elicited from them^save that there were often nightly mect- 
itigs in his house. But when his strong-box was opened, the keys of 
which h^ere found in his trunk, such store of riches and jewels of all 
descriptions never before appeared in Florence. It had been the depo- 
sitory of all tl»e brigands in Italy, if not of Europe, for there were 
trinkets in it of every nation. Among other things, there were twenty- 
•seven English gold w:*tches* and a diamond n^klace Which had once be- 
longed to the Queen of France, valued at £5(jb,000. The state of Ttia- 
cany was enriched, and a more overjoyed man than Duke Ferdinand I 
never saw. A\id it having been wholly in and through my agency that 
he Obtained all this treasure, his commendations of me were without 
bounds. He indeed gave me some rich presents, Iwt rather, as 1 thought, 
with a grudge and a sparing hand ; but to make amends* for his parsi- 
mony, he preatrd me a peer of the Duchy, by the title of Barofi St. 6io, 
with the heritage of an old for tali ce of that name. 

It would not do for me to serve any more my beloved lord and lady, 
for it would have been laughable to have beard them* calling ‘Sir Baron/ 
or ^ My Lord St. Gio, bring me so and so / therefore was I obliged to 
hire a separate house of my own wherein to see my friends, although I 
lived most with my benefactors. I had besides another motive for this, 
which was to marry the beautiful young ward of the late Baron de Iskar, 
whom I conceived to be now left destitute. Hername was RoseWeiland, 
of Flemish extract, and natural qualities far ab(»ve common ; so we were 
married, with great feasting and rejoicing, about a month before we left 
Florence.” 

It turned out that this lovely Flerwifl^, Rose Weiland, ntm Lady St 
'Gio, who was thus left destitute, proved herself to have had some good 
natural qualities. She had helped herself liberally of the robber’s store, 
for she had one casket of jewels%lone which her hufibaud admits to have 
been worth an earldom. Riches now flowed on our new baron, for be- 
sides all that he amassed at Florence and all that his spou.se brought him, 
he exacted the full of the offered reward from bis benefactors, which 
amounted to a great sum. He brought his lady to Lancashire, but site 
disliked the country, and they retired to Flanders, and there purchased 
an estate. She was living so late as ^^36, for she was visited in tlie 
summer of that year by Lady Helen Douglas, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Murray, dt her villa on the Seine, above Brussels. Into her bands she 
put several curiosities of former days, and among others her deceased 
husband’s MS. from which I have extracted these eventful incidentSw 

May 15, 1830. 
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[from the moothly magazine, no. 63.J ^ 

At a port in the Mediterranean I was performing quarantine after a 
voyage froin Alexandria, at which city a visit of two days only had eri-* 
tailed an after-irnurisonnient in a lazaretto of a month and a half. Onr 
vessel lay in the quarantine harbour, and having but poor accommoda- 
tion on board, wo^disembftrked and obtaincif apartments in a large build- 
ing devoted to the use of those, wayfarers whose cogni'^Eince, like ours, 
was that of the yellow flag One or two of the ship's oHicers, an Italian 
passenger and myself, constituted the whole of this small party, aini of 
these none remained with me at night but the last mentioned gentleman. 
The lazaretto^ was an immense structure, in the shape of a square, sur- 
roundingpiian open court, and overlooking the sea on every side but one. 
It Was built on a thin peninsula, which being barricaded and guarded on 
the land side, was in fact almost Isolated, and therefore admiiabiy adapt- 
ed for the purposes of the building. On our front, the waters of the 
harbour came up to the very doorway, and in a long row, with little 
space between thtmi, lay a siring of vesrels from various unhealthy poits, 
undergoing the same penance with our own; which as being the last 
comer, was for the time moored immediately beneath our windows, and 
close astern of anothe>' Turkish vessel which had left Alcxandiia about 
a week before ourselves. 

My companion, the Italian, was a man of furious temper, which had 
exhibited itself in many unpleasant forms during our common voyage. 
However, from the first, I wpproliende<l that there whs some latent and 
justifying <fause for his ill-fell6vvslftp, and the roughest acts or words in. 
to which he ever was seduced, had, at other times, a full compensation 
in manners both engaging and sincere, and a warmth of feeling that 
could not but he returned. On the pas.vgti;» he had been restless and ex- 
cit d, and almost constantly irritable. Now, his mind had become luoie 
composed, but there lemained still the former frequent abstractedness 
and anxiety, aird a stealthy forgetful manner, as if some absorbing thought 
overwhelmed those ordinary ones which ineie acquaintances are apt to 
interchange. ^ 

But though his habits were tl^is occasionally unsocial, he had yet one 
peculiarity which made us neighbours for some portion of the four and 
twenty hours. He could not sleep alone, 1 did not seek the cause of 
this whim, but indulged it willingly by allowing him to place his bed in 
the room which I had from the first selected for my own. One night.-— 

was in, summer, and the c^eather far less tulemhle than the Diaxirnutn 
of otir English heat— 1 was startled in my sleep by a stumbling footstep 
near iny bedside, . 1 called out to discover ihe nature of the intiusion, 
aiyi my neighbour gave answer. It was in a slow and confused voice, 
jnd did nut by any ppieaus satisfy me. 
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these mosquitos I What Christian can endure their endless 
singing in t!#e ear, anti the sharp twitch they give yon ? and as 1 live, 1 
think they are not the only •curses with which wjy bed is afflicted ! I am 
sorry to have disturbed you.’^ • 

With this apology, and having bufTet^ the air in all directioflrs for full 
five iiiliiutes, he returned to his bed, and I again fell asleep. Again 1 
found myself aroused by some fresh interruption. 

^•Wiio’s there ?'^ 1 cried, but not a breath replied to me. 

'‘^What was that noise?’’ I repeated ; but the former silence was still 
unbroken. • 

•Jiy heaven, I will see, then!” I exclaimed, and bursting from my 
bed. Was abou|^ to alarm one of iho sentinels, but iny purpose was pre* 
vei»ied. 

^‘Hush!” said the Itafian, suppose you must know at last, or yon 
will nut be pacified any longer. Be quiet, and listeit to me. Can you 
keep a seciet ?” ^ 

Coiifuseil by the suddenness of this address, from one, too, who must 
have feigned slumber but a moment before, I was nevertheless comforted 
by an accent of honesty in the inaii’s voice very different from the tone 
of his previous excuses. I encouraged him to say his say, and in substance 
it amounted to this : that there was some one in the building, an old 
and most dear friend, whom he had engaged to see in the dead of night, 
as at no other hour could their meeting have escaped the vigilance of the 
guards 'This friend, he said, was in another quarter of the lazaretto, 
surrounded by people who would, if they could, prevent their corning to- 
getiier, so that the ulmost caution was requisite to render his mo\€nients 
as inaudible as possible. Having told me tlius much, and entreated me- to 
make no noise, he proceeded on his way. I rose quietly from my bed, 
and observed him, as well as the darkness would allow, in jjlie progress 
of his plans. 1 [a\ big stolen thiough%ur doorway, he crept along the 
gallery till he reaciieii the post at which the hospital guard should have 
been watching. After a little pause, I saw his figure emanating from the 
shade, and skulking onwards as^before, till he reached ami doubled the 
angle of the gallery. When he had advanced to a point nearly opposite 
to me on the other side of the court, he suddenly paused, and after a 
careful survey in all directions, at last laid himself down quite prostrate, 
with his head towards the verge of the foot-planks overhanging the area 
of the court. Having done this, 1 heard, though so faintly that 1 almost 
doubted my own senses, a thin, fine sqfjnd like the smallest conceivable 
intonation of a man in whistling. This signal, for so 1 concluded it to be, 
was speeditty attended to. A door went immediately beneath him, that 

is, on the giound floor, slowly turned on its noiseless hinges, and a figure 
in, female drapery emerged iroin the apartment. Her steps must have 
been slow indeed, for 1 was almost wearied svith waiting, whilst, she was 
accomplishing the tiny distance between her starting point and that which 
brought her nearest to the gentleman in the strange posture above her 
head. 1 next saw his arm outstretched, and something suspended (^om 

it, which she contrived to reach, but whether this was ail the piiipose for 
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\fhieh they met, or their further proceedings were interrupted, 1 know 
not; hoti^ever, ifnmediately afterwards, and with iloniewha^ more speed 
thetp before, each retreated from the scene of action, and in a few minutes 
my companion returned- He was afraid of disturbing the guards by talk- 
ing'to me, so 1 heard notliing^more of this matter until tho following 
'morning. 

He then explained more fully the nature of his immediate situation, 
which undoubtedly was sufficiently singular. He had been attached, he 
eaid, when at Alexandria^^ to the daughter of a fellow-countryman trading 
at that port. For some reason or other, his* suit, though encouraged by 
the girl, was positively forbidden by her father ; so much so, that upon 
taking one of his customary voyages from Alexandria, the old |eaman 
resolved to take her with him, lest in his absence the nflschief which he 
dreaded might be consummated, fiut the attachment had by this^'time 
become too jitrong to be so easily broken. It was durable ; it was mutual ; 
and when Carmela bade a farewell to the home of her best hopes, she 
knew thal!l! he would follow in the first vessel that had the same destination. 
ThuSj^the one arrived in harbour exactly ten days before the other ; and 
all, his difficulty was to effect some intercourse with her, some tokens of 
recognition, some renewal of past scenes, without incurring the risk of 
observation. For this reason, he had abstained from presenting himself 
in tlie balcony, to view the external prospect which to me had been so in- 
teresting, or at the balustrade, to witness the domestic proceedings of our 
fellow-piisonei;s. ('armela’s father might have been at either time in his 
vessel, whicb lay immediately below the window, or amongst the troop of 
idlers in the court-yard ; and in that case my companion must have been 
discovered* .Sr 

Having coi^nded to me so much of his history, I was of necessity com- 
pelled to became the receptacle of ail this idle garrulity for the next ten 
hours. Atbongst other things, he^inforined me Oiat he was about to ven- 
ture onavo^fy^ bold experiment. He meant to sink down into the court- 
yard, and meet his lady-love face to face I My prudent insinuations were 
but lost labour to me, for he was bent this fool hardy project, the more 
especially as he had observed, during liis expedition of the night before, 
thatoor nearest guaidian or sentinel stripped himself of his coat during 
his nap, and deposited the robe of office on a chair by Ids side. In this 
stolen livery, my friend purposed to pass current ; and sure enough, on 
that evening, when the universal silence acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Morpheus, off glides he towards the senriners post, and, having pur- 
loined the cast-off gai ment, invents himself with the same, and therein 
proceeds, as on the previous night, to the opposite part of «{he gallery, 
presently 1 could distinguish him arranging something to a transverse 
beam^ and having suspended himself by it, 1 saw him gradually let down, 
without tha leastjioise or ojpstacle, until he reached the ground, llie 
aame cb^cngcas on tlte former occasion was accepted with the same or 
readier acquiescence. The maiden came forth, and they w^ere locked in 
each other’s arms ! So desperate a feat neither love, hate, ambition, nor 
an^ other of the most violent of human impulses ever before accomplish- 
td in aidazaretto. « 
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But tins was not destined to be all snccessfub Despite his garb as of 
atJ orthodox^servant the police ; despite his former caution and his 
maidenly fears, some hazard,was sure to be encountered ; and that hazard 
occurred in the shape of an extriivagant reverberation along the empty 
court-walls, consequent upon a natural movement of two pairs of lips in 
the sw'^et interchange of kisses. CariOela!’’ cried a gruflF voice from 
wiUiin the nearest Rjiartment. Saints preserve us ! where is the girl^ 
to venture in the air so late at night? a mad thing as she always was,” 

My coat, there ! — Who’s got my coat?” echoed another and shriller 
voice fiom above. ‘‘ Filippo ! Giuseppe ! Capitano Muscat! Who the 
devil has borrow^cd my serotidbest coatee?” 

1 see her I by heavens, she’ll catch cold/* grumbled the merchant^ 
slov\ly ' disengaging himself from his bedclothes, as he caught a glimpse of 
the fomale figure through the half-opened doorway, and dreaded a thou- 
sand fevers as the natural resultof such imprudence. 

’Gad zooks ! I see something like the yellow collar and stamped 
button I” shouted the ecstatic giiardiano, peering along in the njoonlightj 
and light joyous with half a hope of reclaiming his oilicial glory. Ihey 
advanced /irm jDttssw towards the common object of their scrutiny, and 
the father confronted his child, as the guard detected his prisoner. Here 
ends a dilemma. 

1'he old gentleman perceiving one of the male creatures in the police- 
coat and the other destitute of any garment at all, naturally enough 
concluded that the latter was the stranger, and the former his friend* 
Advancing, therefore, full of suspicion and paternal rage, he was about 
to lay violent hands on all there : on his child, to secure her return to 
him ; on the coatless man, to indict summary piinishmejat for the sup- 
posed wrong; and on the mock sentinel, to force his oflicfal;interrerence« 

“Stop ! old fellew I” cried the servant of police, suddenly advancing 
between him and the others ; stop where you are, or yo|i know the 
conseqr.ences.” ^ ' 

“Consequences! What d’ye mean, scoundrel ? Are yon about to ruin 
me and my child, and think to find me a passive looker-on ? Signor 
Guardiaiio, I call on you to put this scapegrace in his own cell* IMl 
complain if you don’t.” 

“Off! you old fool!” repeated the real guard, standing between the 
parties like a barrier, and presenting a huge stick towards the cdptain, 
to make his injunction still more eAectual. 

^^If you touch them, or me ” # 

'^What — what — tell me what then?” gpluttered the other, almost voicc^» 
less with rage. 

“Oh I yffii know what,” replied he quite carelessly, and at the same 
time dictating to my friend the Italian to betake himself immediately to 
his own quarters, a measure not at all relished by the forlorn captoin, 
who could not yet see through the mistake thatihad arisen from the assump-* 
tion of the borrowed plumes, in fact, he thought himself cajoled, ati^ 
could evidently be restrained no longer. On he rushed, and was within 
a few feet of his daughter, when the guardiauo again intcrpo3e4> itjth 
thejemphatic words, 
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Reuactnber your bill ofliealfh.’* 

devil exiaimed the other : is she in a n^w quarai^line^ then ?*" 
ten days only,” was the calm reply. * 

A. dead silence followed this annoiiiicament ; and the truth of the whole 
l)e^an to dawn upon the bewildered man. By coming in contact with 
my friend, whose expurgation had commenced ten days after he,r own, 
“ife girl had incurred the penalty of this addition to her in^rpnsoninent ; 
and her father, if he had touched any one of his then companions, would 
have shai*ed the same fate. As the responsible master of a commercial 
vessel, he knew not howto act. To lose so long a lime before he could 
be released from quarantine, would'entail "a serious loss; to leave his 
ship in thp^ charge of another, or desert his daughter, was impossible. 
In the meantime they were separated, and his resolntinp was not made 
up until the next morning. Judge of my friend’s distress, he 

learnt that the stern old fellow had determined to set sail immediately, 
and lose thei advantage of his clean bill of health,” by taking his claiigh- 
cr with hi|n I 

Such, however, was the case; and here, as it seemed, would terminate 
the romance of my present story. But my Italian friend was a mad dog, 
and hi» passion drove him to acts of sheer childivshuess. ' On <he night 
of their embarkation, he managed to escape from the lazaretto from the 
sea-side, plunged into the water, and swam a considerable distance to- 
wards their vessel. Whether he had arranged any secret srheme for 
affecting an entrance upon his reaching it, or whether he hoped to move 
the father’s ppmpassioii by such determined proofs of allection, I know not; 
but before hu could put either to the prooC a shot from one of the laiid- 
gtiards gvaeied^Ms shoulder and disabled him. He sank, arid rose again ; 
made aJitU^'||jtogress with one hand, than sank as before ; and soon 
tiila boati^th^ had put olffrom the lazaretto, brought him back to his 
old prison Jn a delirious fever. . He knew not that the ship w hich con- 
tained his 4^^ sailed at daybreaft; he could not tell for what motives he 
had infriii^lH the severe harbour-laws, and encountered this heavy 
penalty; but he lay for days in a wild and wakeful trance, raving about 
ins Carinela. ^ 

To conclude this anecdote, it so chanced that the vessel had to combat 
with a stout and lasting maestrale, or north-west wind, so common in 
those seas, as the name would indicate ; and after buffeting about for 
two or three days, it was driven back again to port, its crew dislodged, 
and the captain and his family, on account of the equality of quarantine, 
quartered in our part of the lazgiretlo. Something in the pitiable con- 
dition of my patient, for 1 was his only nurse — more, perhaps, in the 
determined love of his daiigliter — at last softened the captain^ antipathy 
to the man. He would occasionally visit him and show some sympathy 
with, his sufferings. Then he withdrew his refusal of permission to 
Carmela to accompany bimton these occasions. 1 cannot account for the 
history of these changes; but all I remember is that the sick man ra- 
pidly improved from that very moment; and when he left me, it was 
to^ke a voyage with the captain and his child, for the perfect restor- 
ation of his health. — vEvah. — 


flNlS, 
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LITERAKY, SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


DiscovEBirs AT n F.BEUT.ANEUM AND POMPEII. — On the 27lh of February, thc Rihg* 
of Envaria and sime visitod 1 rorculunemn and Pompeii, to view the new discoveries* 
As tJie fresLocs are now sutlhrod to remain upon the walls, and several pieces of furni- 
ture are lett in tlJs places where they served the former owners, one ajppears to be 
in tliT* iiudfatornie ancients. A hath, w'hich has been lately excavated, W'as parti- 
ciil.ii IV' reinarkahle : the decorations of thti walls, wliich arc very line, are in perfect 
pre'.(M\ atioii , and the bronze seats remain in the places where they were used by 
the jiihuhitanis of Pompeii 18U0 years ago. Ju honour of his Majesty, the work- 
men well* directed to continue their researches in a house, the excavation of which 
W. 1 S already begun. The result was very fortunate. It seems that they came to a 
glass-sho}); ior they found in one spot above fiv^e hundred glass vessels of the most 
various descriptions. Near the spot were several bronze vessels and many glass 
beads, jirobahly part of a necklace. The King of Naples made apiesentto the King 
of Bavaria of all that was found on this occasion. The uewly-discovered paintings are 
far superior to those pieviously found, and prove that painting among the ancients 
was not belowMhe other aits. The fresco paintings on the walls of a very pretty 
house, representing (ianyinede cairiedotf by the eagle, and Bacchantes, are not un- 
worthy of a Julio Romano or Giovanni di Udine. Others wuth architecture, entire . 
ly refute the notion which some persons entertain, that the ancients were ignorant 
of peispeclive > for the perspective drawing of the buildings is perfect. In a house 
at Herculaneum, which has been but just opened, a very large stock of all kinds of 
fruit was discovered, w’hich are, indeed, carbonised, but in other respects well pre- 
served and very interesting. His Majesty received a complete collection of the 
several kinds . — -New Monihlif Magazine, ^ 

piiicE OF REi.iGiors iNSTEUnTroN.-^The^uthor of a pamphlet "On the Con- 
sumption of Wealth by the CUeigy,” makes the expenditure for the clergy of the 
Church of England and Ireland 8,890,000/., for 0,400,000 hearers ; for 1 4,000,000 
of all other denominations, 1,024,000/.; total for 21,000,000 of hearers, 9,920,000/. 
Total for the expenditure on the cku'^y of all the rest of Christendom, amounting 
to nearly 220,000,t)00 of hearers, 13,702,000/. Data aie given for these estimates^ 
but if only within half-nay of the truih, they supply a strange illustiaiiou of the po- 
verty of the Church of England aud Ireland.— - ll ci/minii/cr lieview* 

firls.-^M. Aldini, of IMilan, has inviiftted a dress which enables the wearer to tra- 
verse with impunity the fiames of a large fire, for the purpose of rescuing those who 
may be exposed to their fury, or of saving property freftn destruction. This dress is 
composed of a tissue of asbestos, which it is w^l known is not combustible, covered 
with metallic gauze, through which it is also well known Hame will not penetrate, — > 
New Monthly 

vi5nEs.'4-The Count de Lacepede, twenty years ago, in his celebrated History of 
Fishes, described not less than 1500 fishes, comprising all those of which authorm 
had spoken, as well as those which he had seen. The royal cabinet alone possessei^ 
at the present day 2500, of w hich more than the hfclf have been added mthin tha 
last ten years. But tliese 2500 8pecie.s probably form but a small proportion of 
W’hat the sea and rivers will furnish. The rivers of ITiuice produce about 50, and 
the Ganges alone has already afforded 270 to Dr. llumiUun Buchanan* There i§ 
no doubt that the other rivers of warm counlnes possess proportional numberfTt*-* 
Edinburgh New Philonophicui Journal, 

January 1830. 
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iTfrr/OKNCE or mivd/— A young man from tfie country, a labourer, ima- 
gined tbat be had swallowed a young snake in a glass of water. ** It is five years 
(said hej) since the accident occurred, since w'hich time tlje«aTiimal ba^ not ceased to 

t row. It has now attained an enormous size, and produces great inconvenience : con- 
tantly in motion, it truveries the belly, moulds into tbe chest, and sometimes rises 
up to the left eye, when I have a distinct perception of its size and colour. Some- 
times its movements are so violent and painful that 1 am obliged to constrain tliem 
by seizing and squeezing it through the parietes of tbe abdomen.'' The pattent des- 
cribed a variety of other circumstances connected with this internal enemy, and ap- 
pealed to the %standers whether they did not hear it hissing; yet in all other res- 
pects he was perfectly rational. The Physician, awnie that no reasoning w'ould avail, 
affected to agree with him. The patient himself expressed his conviction that no- 
thing but an operation could save him. It was practised. In order lo/ender the 
illusion more complete, a large ]dait was made in tliS integuments of the abdomen, 
the base of which was traversed with a bistoury, and a livo adder introduced into the 
W'ound in the form of a seton. One of the wounds being (‘oveied with the band, tbe 
patient was requested to assist tlio operator by seizing the head ^)f tlie “ serpent,” 
and unite his efforts in extiicating it. Ko idea can be foimed of the joy of tiff* pa- 
tient without having witnessed it. Next day he declared that be Avas prodigiously 
shnink, in consequence of tlio extraction of the horrid creature; nil t lie torment* 
which he had suffered for five years were removed ; the cure was complete in a few 
days, and,«'what IS more remarkable, it has continued permanent. One circumstance 
{done for a moment rendered it doubtful ; the patient was afiaid that the serpent 
might have left some eggs, but Ins confidence wss completLdy restored on being as- 
sured that It was a msib*. —JS’ew Magazine. 

inB Mxyauo. — In this small body, scarcely an inch long, there may l)e counted 
,"?06 bard pieces, serving as an envelope, 491- muscles for moving them, pairs of 
nerves for animating them, all divided into imiumorable filaments ; 4B pairs of 
tracheae not less divided, for carrying uir and life into this inoxtruable tissue. The 
delicacy and regularity of the w'hole afford a deligUtful spectacle, — lldinhurgh IVcu^ 
PhilobOphical Journal. 

CANAL. — A junction of tbe Volgaand tholVIoskvais about to he effected by mean* 
of a canal, which will unite the rivers Sestra and Isira ; the first of which communi- 
cates by the Doubna with the Volga, and the second of which runs into the Moskva. 
The original idea of this junction was conceived by Peter 1. The first stone of the 
first lock of the canal was laid in October 1827. The expense of the undertaking is 
ostiraated at />,340, 000 rubles. Apian is also under consideration for forming a 
junction between the Volga and the we|tern Dvina . — Monthly Magazine, 

THE COTTON PI, A NT. — 4'he cotton ground, or regur s&il, forms one of the most curi- 
ous features in the jibysical geography of the southern l\Iabratta country. It varies 
in depth from two or three to twenty or thirty feet, and even more, and is of prodi- 
gious extent, covering all the groat plains ip the Decaii and Kaiideish, some of 
those in Hydrabad, and perhaps also m other parts of India. It is as remarkable 
for its fertility as for its very great extent ; and a very curious circumstance is, 
that It ib never allowed ta he fallow, and never receives the slightest manure. Even the 
stems of the cotton plant are not allowed to remain on it, being employed for mak- 
ing baskets, or used as fire-wood ; and fatlher, in all those parts of the country 
where the cotton-ground is met with, there is so little wood, that the cow-dung ii 
carefully collected (as already mentioned) and dried for fuel. Cotton, jooaree, 
wheat and other grains, are raised from it in succession ; and it has continued to 
afford most abundant crops, without receiving any return for centuries, nay, per- 
haps, for two or three thousand years, — thus proving the inaccuracy gl* tho opinion 
held by agriculturists, that if something be not constantly ^ added to land equal 
to what is taken from it, it must gradually deteriorate. Attention miist be paid to 
tbe order of cropping, as will be more particularly mentioned hereafter ; but, with 
this precaution, tiro llyut is always sure of an abundant return, provided the wea- 
ther be favourable’’^. — Kdinhur^t New Philosophical Journal, 


^ It will be an interesting subject of inquiry for future observers, to ascertain whe- 
ther any organic remains occur in this extensive deposite, to throw light on its origin, 
wHtch will not improbably bo found to bo diluvial. 



RTDTiopriOBrA. — Mr. Siobor, of PrasriiG, of whom tbe Emperor of Aiiatna has pur* 
chased his collection of the Zoolosry of New Holland, intends to employ tho 

auni received fer it m the publication of his lon^ announced work on the Cure of fly^ 
drojihohia, upon which he has spent nine years in researches and experiments, anti 
of which wo liave ulrfcdy Inid occasutn to speak. 

Accordin;^ to Mi. Sie^M^r the liydrophohia is not a disease, but a metastasis, that is 
to say, tl^e termination of a disease. ' 

In the first period of tho disorder the svmptomsaro inflammation of the wound, 
gfreat depression of spirits, relaxation of the nnisciilar sireuj»th, and rigors. In tho 
second period the inflaiuin.ition nf the nerves, the aiteiics and the veins advances pro- 
gretisively to the body and the throat ; and if tho poisuii reaches the throat, tlio pain, 
redness and inflamraation of the wound disappear, its ciicinnfetence diminishes, no 
more water issues from it, and al4 has vanished. This is a proof that the poison baa 
removed from the wound to the throat, the trunk and the oasis of tho nervous sys- 
tem. 

The change of ti|e first symptoms, melancholv and debility of the bodily and men- 
tal pov^'eiN, giving way to inoie violent iiacNsions, lo fury and convulsions, >ind tU® 
greatest muscular exertions, are invnualde proofs of a jjnfect 

It IS upon this consideration of hydiophohia as a metastasis, that Mi. Sieber founds 
bis method oi eurc. The. question is, he says, to make the contagion (piitits place. 

Mr. Siebo iflirrns, that hv following his method, six patieiils out of^en will ba 
saved, iftheji ire attended to in tho first six hours after hydrophobia has declared 
Itself. 

flis Majesty' the Emperor of Austria has promised the author an annual pension 
of francs, if a discovery so useful to Innnanity simidtl he full v vended ; tho 

Kinu of Di'imiark, another of oOO francs ; and the French Cliamber of I*eers, the sum 
of 1 oO,(H)() francs. 

Ml. Sieher s Avoik is printing at Paris, and will be published by subscription. — 
Foreign Quarterly Renew, 

NA'fuaAi. pui NO-UKNov. -Ill tlio Meiiioirs of the Imperial Vcadeiny of St. Petera- 
burgh it is st.ited, ih.U in tho distnct of (ion, in Ilubsuv, at the foot of the Ossetin 
nioiuitaiijs, tln*re i.saliill, on tlie stony surlace of which the humidity that exudes 
fi’Din the rock, in .su timer and in bno weather, is couvt'rted into ice of a thicknesa 
proportioiiiiLe to tlie lieat of the sun* Tliia ice disappears in the night, or during 
cloudy weat'ier, cornuhncl)r, that tlie rock is scarcely damp. The water obtained 
from this ice when melted, appear.s upon analysis to contain only a very small quantity 
of Jinio, and not aiiv oLi’ier foreign matter. -- Acii; ^lonLhhf Ma'j^wzine, ^ 

iiAi.iAM LiTi n \ luut:.— In the preface lo a^ate number of the Italian monthly jour- 
nal, tbe Autologin, published at Florenc.e, there are some particulars slated wliich giva 
but a ]>ooi idea of the extmit of the reading public m Italy*'. It is there stated that 
this journal h(‘gau in lU'iM with itK) sii^BCiihei.->, and that >Mlh No. 100 fm its nintfv 
year), it now numbers ooO snhstrihers. It if. not saying too much, that this is one 
of the very best Periodical journais published in llalv. Two of the .scienlitic 
journals of that country having also ce.i'>ed within the last two years (^Baron Zach'a 
Carrespuiidence Astronuinuiue , Culc., and Briignatelli’s Ciarnale di Fisica), Mr. V''ieus* 
seux, the propiietor of the Autologin, oonfeived the moment favourable for starting ti 
new one. In June, theretore, he issued jiroposals for commencing a now sci- 

entific journal, to be entiLl«-d Tmia/i Italiani de ^inenfa, for which lie solicited the 
aid both of ctnifrt^ufoo and At tli^ end of ten months it appeared tliat 

two of theyermer bad otteied, hath out oj Italu, and sn of tfie latter had sent in their 
nariies ! It w^f not surprise any one, therefore, to hear that the scheme has been abau- 
demed . — Foreign Quarterly lieLiew. 

JpoTATOE SUGAR oiuAiNtD, cnr.\ sTAi.LiZFD.— jM, J. 11. Mollerat, of Pouilly-sur- 
Saone the proprietor of a munufactnre of chemical pioducts, has lately shown to stran- 
gers and Tuerchauis who have visited ins establish lymt, potato sugar m cjirystals, 
decidedly' formed, and perfectly resembling voi y while sugar-candy. 

THE CANADIAN SNOW DOGS. — File straiigei* who sees the CJamulian voyageur paying 
^.50 for three dma// animals, is disposed to laugh at the simplicity of the purchaser. 
Larger animals of tho same kind would unquestionably appear more deserving of 
the price ; but even tbe largest, most men would he disposed to think, were, at 
f^ too dearly purchased, Lut suppose this Cauadisn ovejtakeu sucif 
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t Storm, in tlie middle of an extensive plain ; ignorant of the direction of his home ; 
the path leading to it covered, in luanj parts, witli ten or twelve feet deep of snow *, 
and the atmosphere so filled with drift as to render U impessihle for / im to see the 
foremost of bis three little dogs— this man, apptvreutly so helpless, so eeitain of 
being lost, who prides himself in w’atching an^l directing, on othc'r occasions, i‘ven 
the slightest niovements of his canine companions, throws himself on his sledge, 
calls to the animals to advance, leaves it to them entirely to determine whether 
they shall go to the north or south, east or west. His anxiety about hi^^ safety, 
if at all excited, lasts only while they are dragging him, in all direi.tioiis, to reco- 
Ter that path which the wdsdom of man compelled them to abaudon : for, by the 
barking of the leader, he quickly learns that the tract has been regained ; and then 
sweeping, like the w'lnd, over the slender crust of snow, through which hu ger dogs 
sink, and flounder, and perish with fatigue, he is carried to his owm fort, or to tlia 
nearer tents of some friendly Indians. 

AN INDIAN sui.TANA IN PARIS. — It IS know’n to Very few even in Prance that an 
Indian Sultana, a descendant of Tanieilane, named Aline of Mdirj^asheen living m 
Paris, poor and forgotten, for above forty years. This lioiress to a great kirij^dom 
was stolen almost out of her cradle, and deserted by the robbers on the coast of 
France. She was presented to the princesses of the old court, and conceived a parti- 
cular attachment for the Princess de Lamballe ; but when, at the a^e of only nine or 
ten years, her beauty had attracted too much notice, and nothing but a lettre dt 
catc/ict coiil^ secure lier from the persecutions of an exalted personage, she exchang- 
ed a convent for a prison. I'he revolution set Aline at liberty. At the time of the 
Egyptian campaign, the man wdio was destined to rule Prance, and almost all Euiope, 
and who had piobably thus e:\i1y turned bis attention to India, is said to have 
thought of the heiress of Tamerlaiie, and to have formed the plan of lesionng the il- 
lustrious stranger to her native land. Josephine interested herself on tin.', occasion 
for the sultana ; but this had no influence upon her condition. Ihihappv, surround- 
ed only by a few pious nuns, and urged by her confessoi, she renounced the religion 
of Mahomet, and became a Christian. At length, in Decpinoer, IB, an Indian 
Sheik named Goolanr, arrived inPaiis, with instructions to claim the Jhiiicess Alino 
from the Court of France. The Envoy sought out the Sulrnna : he informed her, that 
her relations were desirous of her return ; that slie should he leiustatml in the rank 
which was her right, and again behold the bright sun and the h( autifuLface of her 
own Asia, upon the sole condition tliut she would foisake Christ for Mahomet. TMo 
persuasions, however, could prevail upon the convert to comply with this leipjisiti- 
on ; Goolam went back to India without acconiplislnng the object of his inission, 
which product'd no improvement in her Straitened circumstances. Tw o years after- 
wards, she learned that an Indian Prince bad landed in England with a splendid re- 
tinue, including three females, but tliat he had been obliged by the English govern- 
ment to embark again immediately for India. Alinehad no doubt that this event had 
some connexion with her history, but she henr/^ no more of the matter. 

These particulars are chiefly extracted from the preface to the books of the Prin- 
cess, written by the ^larquess de Portia.’'* I’his nobleman generously took upon him- 
self the charge of supporting Aline, who has now attained the age of sixty years in 
« foreign land. — Court Journal, ^ 

MOZART. — When we bring into one view all the qualifications of Mozart as a com- 
poser and practical musician, die result is astounding. "1 he same man, under tho 
age of 36 is at the head of dramatic, siiifonia, and piano-forte music — is eminent in 
the church style — and equally at his "ease in every variety, from the concerto to 
the country dance or baby song : he puts fourth about 800 rom]iositio! 4 fi, including 
masses, motetts, operas, and fragments of various kinds ; at the same lime support- 
ing himself by teaching and giving public performances, at which he executes con- 
certos on the piano-forte, the violin, or the organ, or plays extemjwre. But when wo 
learn that the infan^- Mozart, at ^ur years of age, bagan to compose, and by an in- 
stinct perception of beauty to make correct basses to melodies ; and also that lie 
became a great performer on two instruments, without the usual labour of practice, 

* The truth or falsehood of this statement which has ajipeared in several July peri- 
might easily be ascertained in this country.— -Ed, 
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tea caasa to be snrprkad at tTjS m^^chanical daxterltr of bis fintyava in after-lif^, 
when composition and otiior pursuits bad onpfrossed the time usually employed in 
preserving t]i6^)ower of f9xocn\ioi\.--~ Foreign Quarierlif Bevieiv. 

NovFi. ii^'iiALunY. — A "eutbuiiau havixipj sent a port»»r on a messagre, wliicU Ij© nx- 
acuted imieli to bis satisfaction, bad tlie ciiriositv to ask his name . bcinp, informed it 
was ltuss(-l, “ Pr.iy,*’ aiivs the «>:entlemaii ‘‘ is your coat of arms the same as the Duke 
of Dedfortl's “ As to onr arms, your lix)rioiir,’i saidtlie porter, “ 1 beliove they are 
pretty mticb alike ; but there ia a deal of difference between our coats.'’ — Mirror. 

TvxFrALLi rtoY. — The Indian method of reducing leaden Ore to the matallic state 
is at once simple and economical. The ore is jioiinded small. It is then 

mixed xvith wot covr-dung, and rolled into balls : and these, after having^ been dried 
ill the fiuu, arc, with the addition of a small ciuantity of charcoal, set on fire. The 
heat produced by this process, j\’ith the assistance of the bellows, is sufficient to 
oeparate the metal, which is then collected for commerce. 


jo\jun\i,3in the NF.rHFWLANDS. — Mr. Quetelet, in his Statistical Researches rei- 
poctiiif^ tlio Kingdom of the Netherlands, j^ives the following statement:-— 

V.^e might, indeed, take the number of journals which appear in a country, in 
some respects, as the measure of the ardour with which knowledge is circulated. 
Such a moiisure, if not strictly accurate, at least offers an intoreiiting classification of 
the several governments. 

States. One Journal for inhabitant* 

Spain b(^0,()0O 

Russia and Poland 1,000 

Sardinian States olO.OOO 

Papal Dominions d:n,<)7() 

Austrian Kmpiro .'irO.d?! 

\ 210,000 

1 uscanv 5 ’ 

Switzerland. fit/, 000 

France 5S?,117 

Sweden and Norway 47,000 

Rritish Islands 4(),000 

German ( ’onrederaiiou 41-,000 

Prns'-ian Monarchy 43,090 

Nethcilands 40,953." 


We Roe by tills slatemonr, that in the Netherlands the journals are more nume- 
rous, in pvopoition to the population, that in%iuv other state in Kiirope.* 'I'he differ- 
ence would bo still more striking if the extent of territory had been assumed as the 
basis of ''•onijiarison. On the above statement we must observe, that however cor- 
rect we rnav suppose it to be, the author has wholU^ omitted one of the most impor- 
tant enr uin>taM<,es, nanndv, the nujuh|r of copies of each journal that are sold. Thu9 
tliough the number of journals in the Netherlands may be greater in proportion to the 
population than in France and England, it is probable that none of them has a circu- 
lation at all to be compared with that of the leading English and French daily jour- 
nals, and of some of our Sunday papers. Thus in Hamburg the number of journala 
published is about twenty, or one to eve?y six thousand inhabitants. Among tJiege, 
the Correspoiidrut formerly printed .‘5fi, 000 four times a w'eek ; and upon some extra- 
ordinary occasions (for instance, on the first intelligence of the victories of Aboukir 
aud Trafalgar) above 30,000 copies have been^oid. — Eoreign Quarterly Reiiew, 
EANOUAOvnN THK Ni TH I UT- vNos. — Ever sincc tho uiii Oil oftho seventcenprovincea 
into ono kingvlom, a subject of constant discussion, and in many respects of irritatiou 
has been the language to be employed in the courts of justice, and in all public and 
official transactions. To tho great mortification of tlie inhabitants of the soiitherU. 
provinces, where French preponderates, particularly in the cities and towns, the 
Dutch has been declared the national language, so that the French is not skllpwed to 
be used in the tribunals of the southern provinces, even where the parties concerned 
understand no other language. In the assembly of the States- General the members,, 
speak in one or other, as they please, so that some deliver their opinions in Dutch, 
some in French, and others repeat their speeches in both languages. This stg^^ of 
things has not only been a caustt of discontsnt, but has likewiso been attended witb. 
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many inconventences* Among tho numerous petitions to the States-General, catling' 
for the redress of various grievances, a great number of them solicit the right of em- 
ploying in the courts of justice and in legal documents, tfie language best under-, 
stood by the parties. These petitions gave rise to^somo eloquent speeches on the 
injustice of the existing system. In consequence probably of these circumstances 
the Minister of the Interior announced towards llie close of last session, that a roy- 
al decree would be published; granting some facilities for tlie use of the French lan- 
guage ill legal documents. — Ibid» * 

'fiiE MOCKING niRD. — In an article on American song-birds, in the "‘Magazine of 
Natural History/’ is an interesting account of the moc king-bird, \\hic)i soenis to be 
the prince of all song birds, being altogether unrivalled in the extent and variety of 
his vocal powers ; and besides the fulness and melody of his original notes, ho has 
the faculty of imitating the notes of all other birds,rfrom the clear mellow notes of 
the wood-thrush to the savage scream of the eagle. In measure and accent he 
faithfully follows his originals, while in force and sweetness ofexpie^sion hn gieatly 
improves upon them. His own notes are hold and full, and varied seemingly be- 
yond all limits. They consist of short expressions of two, thr<’e or at most live or six 
syllables, generally expressed with great emphasis and rapnlity, and continueiivvith 
undiminished ardour for half anhour or an hour at a time. AV liile singing he expands 
his wings and his tail, glistening with whi to, keeping time to his own innsic, and 
the buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fascinating than his song. He often de- 
ceives the Sportsman, and oven the birds themselves are sometimes imposed ujioii hy 
this admirable mimic. In confinement he loses little of the power or eneigy ofJiis 
song, lie whistles for the dog ; Ctesar starts up, wags Ins tail, and runs to meet his 
master. He cries like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about, with teathers on 
end, to protect her injured brood.' His imitations of tbe biown thrush are often in- 
terrupted by the crowing of cocks ; and his exquisite y'arbliiigs after the Idiie bird 
are mingled with the screaming of swallows or the cackling of hens, Hurim; moon- 
light, both in the wild and tame state, lie sings the whole nightlong, iiie liunteis in 
their night excursions, know that the moon is rising the instant they bee, in to bear 
his delightful solo. His natural notes partake of a character similar to those of the 
brown thrush, but they are more sweet, more expressive, more varied, and uttered 
with greater rapidity. 

MOUNT ARARAT. — A Scientific expedition has setoutfrom Dorpatfor the explorati- 
on of the country round Mount Ararat. It is headed by Dr. Farrol, and accompani- 
ed for greater security by a military escort. Messrs. Fedorow, Helm, Schieinurm 
and Bell agel accompany the expedition in the various ilopartmeijts of astronomy, bo- 
tany, zoologyf and mineralog 3 r ; and Pro fitasor Kruse, of tins Hniverhity, has furnislved 
the travellers with a manuscript chart for tbe historical and antujuaiian illustration 
of the countries of Iberia, Armenia and the ancient Colchis, together with a copious 
commentary on the points to bo cleared up. The lute Fmipress-niother, Maiia Feo- 
doroviia, shortly before her death, bequeathed 1000 Rubles for tlio instnimenis and 
their carriage, besides (iOO in addition for the astronomer of the expedition. — 
Foreign Quarterly Review, 

80I.1MAN “ THE GREAT.” — Among the many distinctions of Soliman’s reign must 
be noticed the increased diplomatic intercoui^e with Kuropoan nations, l iirce years 
after the capture of Rhodes, appeared the first French ambassador at tbe Ottoman 
Porte ; he received a robe of bopour, a present of tw'o hundred ducats, and what was 
more to his ])urpose, a promise of a campaign in Hungary, which should engage on 
that side the arms of Charles and his brother, Ferdinand* Soliman kept his promise. 
At the head of 100,000 men and 300 pieces of artillery, be commenced this memo- 
xable campaign. On the fatal field of Mohacs the fate of Hungary w as decided in an 
unequal fight. King Lewis, as he fled from the Turkish sabres, w'as drowned in a 
morass. The next day the sultan received in state the compliments of his officers. 
The heads of 2, 00^ of the slain, including those of seven bishops and many of the 
nobility, i^ere piled up as a tropl/y, before his tent. Seven days after the battle, a 
tumultuous cry arose in the camp to massacre the prisoners and pensants — and in 
consequence 4,000 men were put to the sword. The keys of Buda were sent to the 
conqueror, who celebrated the Feast of Bairam in the castle of the Hungarian kings. 
PotnKeen days afterwards be began to retire — bloodshed and devastation marking 
tbyfi cou]i|2 utnye To Morotb, belonging to tbe Bisbop of xnuny thru- 
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•ands of the people bad retireff with their property, relying on the strength of th# 
castle *, tl\e Turkish artillery, hovverer, soon levelled it, and the wretched fugitives 
were indisci in^nately huV-hered. Ko less than ‘i5,000 tell here ; and thr whole num- 
ber of the iluiigarians destroyed. in the barbarous warfare of this single campaign 
amounted to at least 200,000 souls . — JForeign Quarterly Beview, 

iioYAi. ^hiATic sof'iriv, mav 16 . — Sir G. Staunton, Bart, in the chair. Monsieur 
Thcologue, a foreign member of the Society, read a paper, in French, Oi^i^the INIew- 
lewis, dancing «lervishes of the East. The communication comprises many very 
curious details of the pecuTiarities belonging to this singular sect of men. They are 
JVIohammedaiis, hut when in the company of Christians, do not scruple to eat and 
drink meats anil liquors forbidden by the Koran ; particularly wine, of which they 
are loud in their praises. The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Col, D. Broughton, and A. 
Leslie, Esq. were elected members Colonel Vans Kennedy was proposed, and, 
being a member of the Bombay branch of the Society, ivas immediately balloted for, 
and elected a non-resident member. A splendid list of donations was read ; it em- 
braced a MS. coj)y of the Russian translation of Yachfang’s Collection of Georgian 
T/dws, and a Russian translation of the Chinese Code of Laws for Mongolia, present- 
ed by^tlie Imperial Government, Jlepnrtment of Foreign Affairs, through his Excel- 
lency tlio Prince do Lieven ; vilso Dr, Buckland's Account of the Fossil Remains 
hroiiuht fiotn Ava bv Mr. C’rawfurd ; and others from Professor Newmann, Baron 
Schilling, Dr. Mall, Lieut. Alexander, &c. — New Monthly Magazine, ^ 

no VAX. iTUTioN, MAY 22. — Tlio subject discussed tliis evening was the nodal 
fjguips produced by the phonic vibrations of elastic laminae : it was oiieof a series, of 
wbiclv the matter, illustration, and arrangement have been contributed by Air. 
Wliout-torip, and the delivery confided to Mr. Faraday. The nature of a nodal point 
was tirst illustrated upon an extended wdre, which being touched at one-third of its 
length, had the shorter part put into a vihiating state bv the application of a violin- 
how, when the loiigci part immediately entered into a state of vibration, as if it con- 
sisted of two portions, a point of rest occurring exactly at the middle : this point was 
described as a nodal point, the earliest observation of which is attributed to Messrs. 
AJoble and Jhgot, two of Dr. Wallis’s pupils, in the year loTo. Mr. Faraday next 
directed the attention of his audience to Chladne’s beautiful discovery reltitive to 
the production of regular forms by the arrangement of grains of sand sprinkled up- 
on a horizontal and vilirating plate of glass, or Other elastic substance. Thus, for 
instance, a round ])late of window-glass being held firmly between the extremes of 
the thumb .ind second finger, apjdied exactly at the centre, and a violin-bow drawn 
over one jiart of the edge, a clear musical %ou7id will bo produced ; if at the same 
lime the plate he held horizontally, and a little dry sand, or metallic filings, sprinkled 
over tlie surface, the sanJ or tilings ivill airango itself into a regular form, piubably 
a star, with h, H, It), or 12 radii. 'I'lie lines tlins formed are called nodal lines j th« 
eand or lilings being throivri from the |’^ibiating parts to these places ; and according 
as the plate divides into different vihniting poitions, so do the sound and the figure* 
change. The inode of producing various forms was next entered into and fully illus- 
trated ; all the possible forms that could he obtaincul from square, round, and other 
plates, being vshowri upon largo diagrams, con.structcd from Cbladne’s latest work. 
Air. Faraday thou proceeded lo notice tfte figiues obtained upon surfaces vibrating^ 
only bv reciprocation. Thus, sand, spiinklod upon a plateof glass properly connect- 
ed by a sounding stung, gave a series of figuies, afcordiug to the notes produced 
by the string ; thin membranes also, extemj^d over frames, being sprinkled with 
sand, and brought over vibrating plates, immediately reciprocated to them, th* 
sand taking tegular forms. By this means various phenomena in the transformation 
of these figures were perceptible, which could not be observed in plates of glass.— 
New Monthly Magazme, 

roi MAN. — 1 w as in company some time since with George Colman, “ the younger," 

as the old fellow still styles himself. It was shortly ifTter the death of Mrs. , th* 

wdfe of a popular actor, and at that time an unpopular manager. Some one at tablo 

observed that, Air. had suffered a loss in the death of his wife, which ho 

vvould not soon be able to make up,** — I don’t know how that may be," replied 
George, drily, “ but to tell you the truth, I dou't think ku kas QuarulUd^itik 
hisjoss jet:*^Moiithly Magazine, . ‘ 
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nJt.TAW MAHMOOD. — I hftd read in some traveller, that the Grand Selgnor^f 
eomplexion was deadly pale, and that the expression of h\a countenance partook of' 
the doomed melancholy that used generally to mark that of his cousin j&d predecessor, 
the unfortunate Selim. The complexion I saw was as far from pallid as it well could 
be — it was excessively sun-burnt, a manly* brown ; but 1 was informed of the 
ootrectness of the traveller’s statement, and that be had got rid of the sick- 
ly hue of the seraglio only lately, or since bis passion for the military life 
and the field had developed itself. Manly exercise, and a constant 'exposure 
to sun and wind, could not plant roses on a cheek of forty; but they had 
given what suited a soldier and reforming sultan better. Instead of melancho- 
ly, and the air of a doomed man, I remarked an expression of firmness and self- 
confidence, and of haughtiness not unmixed with a degree of ferocity. His lofty 
and orientally arched eyebrows, his large coal-Wa(.k eyes (which are habituallT 
however rather heavy than otherwise), bis thick black beard and raustachos, which 
completely veil the expression of the lower features, the lordly cairiage of his head, 
are calculated to strike, and coincide perfectly with our picturesque idea of an eas- 
tern despot. There was perhaps more than one Turk in his suite who had thp s'ame 
traits in greater perfection, and w’hom a stranger might have fancied to be the sultan ; 
but there is a decided character in Mahmood’s person that no incognito disguis:* can 
conceal from those who have once seen him. This I have been told by I’urks, Greeks 
and Armenians, who have often recognized him with fear and trembling when he has 
been wandering with only one attendant (meanly travestied like himself) through 
the obscure quarters of Constantinople — an arnusonient, or an occupation, that up to 
the last winter he was accustomed frequently to give himself. His stature is not tall ; 
but a fine breadth of shoulders, an o pen chest, and well set arms, denote robustness 
and great bodily strength. Indeed, up to his* late exclusive devotion to the aits of 
war, to drilling and manoeuvring, bis great pride used to be, to pull the' longest bow* 
of any man in his dominions ; the numerous little stone columns stuck up in the 
hollow of the Utmeidan at extraordinary distance, s, to mark tl)eflif*ht ol the imperial 
arrow, still attest the strength of his arm. The lower part of his frame is not so good ; 
like nearly all the great Turks I have seen, there is a defect and ungracemlnt'ss m 
bis legs, derived from the Turkish mode of continually silting with those members 
crossed under the body, —a mode that must check the circulation of tlie blood, and 
tend to distortion. Besides, the youthful life of Mahmoocl was jiassed iu the inac- 
tive imprisonment of the seraglio, in the most sedentary manuei, among time-worn 
women and slaves, shut uplfromull manly exercise. The 'fnikish gentleinoii, as well 
as ladies, ur<^ proud of a iine smooth hand ; but hitherto they are obstinate oneiiues 
to those adventitious coverings and pre^rvers considered by us indispensable to both 
sexes. Gloves no Turk has yet worn ; and the Sultan’s hands were bare, hko those 
of all the rest — a trifle, but a trifle a Kuropean could scarcely help remarking, when he 
•aw him in his almost Kuropean military dress. Another msignilicant variation from 
our personal equipment was bis boots : they \tero not of leather, but of black velvet, 
•very time I saw him in his military costume ; the form, however, was Euiopeaa, 
and they were worn under trousers, like our Wellingtons. 

“ Mahmood appears to the best advantage on horseback. Except on going to the 
mosque on Fridays, or in any other grand ceremonies prescribed by religion, when 
every thing is strictly oriental, he rides on a Frank military saddle, and in our style. 
In this recent study he has cer^:ainly made great progress : }»is seat is good ; he sits 
firm and erect, and might really past, muster among a regiment of our fine horse- 
guards, and that with credit. The difference to this from the Turkish style of equi- 
tation is so immense, as to offer no trifling difficulty to one accustomedno the latter, 
with huge saddles like cradles, and short and almost immoveable stinups thattucli: 
up the knees in close contact with the groin. Indeed, so considerable is this dif- 
ficulty, that but few .of the regular imperial guard could yet keep a steady seat with 
their lonj^ stirrupsf which they t»'ere often heard to curse as an invention Of the devil 
to bjreak men’s nocks. Mahmood was indisputably the best horseman d Id Euro» 
pienminhis nrmy ; aiid this acquirement, together with another proficiency he wai 
^ast artiving at, vis, that of commanding and manceuvring squadron Of horne^ 

fi)rwd then bis pride end bis 
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' >a*Ti<;AT, oT.n BACHEf.oii9.--Wrhere is a certain class of poets, not a very numerona 
whom 1 would call poetical old bachelors. Those are such as enjoy a certain 
degree of fame and popularity themselves, without sharing their celebrity with any 
fair piece of Acelleiice ; but wajk each in his solitary path to glory, wearing their 
lonely honours with more dignity than grace : for instance, Corneille, llacine, 
Boileau, the classical names of i'rinch poetry, were all poetical old bachelors. 
Bacine — /<? tendre Racine — as he is called par excellence, is said never to have been in 
love in his life ; nor has he left us a single versdiii which any of his personal feelings 
can be traced. He >yas, however, the kind and faithful husband of a cold bigoted 
woman, wiio was persuaded, and at length persuaded him that he would he gtill^ in 
the other world, for writing heathen tragedies in this; and made it her boast that sha 
Lad never read asingle lino of her husband's works ! Peace be with her ! 

‘ And O 1 let her, by whom the Muse was scorn'd, 

Alive nor deadC bo of the Muse adorn’d !* 

Our own Gray was, in every sense, real and poetical, a cold, fastidious old 
Laclielor, who buried himself in the recesses of his college — at once shy and proud» 
sensiyveand selhth. I cannot, on looking through his memoirs, letters, and poems, 
discover the slightest trace of passion, or one proof or even indication that he was 
ever under the influence of woman. He loved his mother, and W’as dutiful to two 
tirohonie old aunts, who thought poetry one of the seven deadly sins — et voUa tout. 
He spent his hfe in amassing an inconceivable quantity of knowledge, which lay as 
buried and useless as a miser’s treasure, but with this difference, thaf, wdien the 
miser dies, his wealth flows forth into its natural channels and enriches others — ^ 
Gray’s learning was entombed with him; his genius survives in his Elegy and his 
odes — what became of his heart, I know not. He is generally supposed to havo 
possess(Hl one, though none can guess wdiat he did with it ; — he might well moralize 
on his bachelorship, and call himself * a solitary fly,' — 

‘ Thy joys no glitteringfemalejneets, 

No hivo liast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display !' 

Collins was never a lover, and never married. His odes, with all their exqui- 
site fancy and splendid imagery, have not much interest in their subjects, and nx» 
pathos derived fiorn feeling or passion. He is reported to have been once in love ; 
and as the lady was a day older than himself, he used to say jestingly, that * he camo 
into the world a day after the J'air,* lie was not deeply smitten ; and though he led, 
in his early years, a dissipated life, his heart never seems to have been really touched. 
He wrote an Ode on the t*assions, in whizli, after dwelling on Hope, •Fear, Anger, 
Hespair, and Pity, and describing them with many picturesque circumstances, ho 
dismisses love with a couple of lines, as dancing to the sound of ihe sprightly viol, and 
forming with joy the light fantastic round. Such was Collin’s ideaof love ! 

To these we may add Goldsmith — of iiis loves we know nothing ; they were probably 
the reverse of poetical, and may have Irad some influence on his purse and respectabi- 
lity, but none on bis literary chaiacter and productions,^ He also died unmarried. 

Shenstono, if he W'as not a poetical old bachelor, was little belter than a poetical 
dangler. He w^as-not formed to captivate : his person was clumsy, his manners disa- 
greeable, and his temper feeble and vacillating. The Delia who is introduced into 
Lis Elegies, and the Phillis of his Pastoral Ballad, was Charlotte Graves, sister to the 
Graves who wrote the Sjiiritual Quixote. There waf nothing warmer earnest in hia 
admiration, and all his gallantry is as vapid his character. He never gave tho 
lady w ho was supposed, and who supposed herself, to be the object of his serious 
pursuit, an r^f)portunity of accepting or rejecting him ; and his conduct has been 
blamed as ambiguous and unmanly. Ills queiulous declamations against w'oman in 
general had neither cause nor excuse ; and his complaints of infidelity and coldness 
•re equally without foundation. He died unmarried. 

When we look at a picture of Thomson, we wonder how a man with t^at heavy, 
pampered countenance, and awkward mien; could ever have written the * Seasons,’ or 
Lave been in love. 1 think it is Barry Cornwall who says strikingly, that Thomson's 
figure was a personification of the Castle of Indolence, without its romance. Yet 
Thomson, though he has not given any populaiity or interest to the name of a woman, 
is said to have been twice in love, after his own lacha-daisicai fashion* 

^’^ruary 1830. a ’i 
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tJiimmond, tho favotmfd of our sentimental ‘yre#f^^-gi*iind'mot1ierfl, nrhoae ' Lbre 
Elegies’ the toilets of the liarriet Byrons anA Sophia Westerns of the last cei^- 

amiable youth, — ‘very melaneboly and geni\eman-lilce who, being 
appointed e^tuerry to Prince Frederick, cast his eye? On Miss DashwoJid, bedcliambet 
woman to the Princess, and she became bis Delia. The lady was deaf to his pastoral 
strains ; and though it has been said that she rejected him on account of the smallness 
of hfsfortiine, 1 do not see the necessity of believing: this assertion, Or of sympathizing 
inthe dull invectives and monotonous lamentations of the slighted lover. M^ss Dash- 
wood never married, and was, one of the maids of honour to the late Queen. 

Thus, the six poets who, in the history of our literature, fill up the period which 
intervened between the death of Pope and the first publications of Burns and Cowpet 
•—all died old bachelors \** — Loves of the Poets, 

TJiE BUAix. — Dr, G. Spurzheim, one of the fathWs of Phrenology, has made a 
coinimmication to the Royal Society respecting his peculiar views of the brain. 
The following is the substance of it. He contends that the human brain should he 
viewed not as a single organ, but as an aggregate of many dilFerent nervous appara- 
tuses, each destined to the performance of a special function. What the pl'culiar 
function is which each of the cerebral organs performs, cannot indeed be at all in- 
ferred from its anatomical structure, but must he gathered from other evidence. In 
comparing the brains of different animals this process must be reversed, and when- 
ever we ft'd organa performing the same functions in difterent animals, we must 
conclude that they are in reality the same organs, however they may differ in their 
size, structure, appearance, or situation. The brains of animals belonging to the 
same class resemble each other in their general type, although the special appara- 
tuses appropriated to each function may vary in their size and number. The author 
next attempts to establish the proposition that the parts of the healthy human brain 
are essentially the same, although somewhat modified in their size and quality in 
different iiidiviclutda. lu support ^f this doctrine he endeavours to shew that the 
several convolutions on the surface of the cerebrum may be identified in different 
brains, and that their identity may be recognised in the two literal halves of the 
same brain. On examining the brains of some idiots he found that certain con- 
volutions, which he believes to be capable of being thus identified, are defective, 
and others entirely wauling. He makes a similar observation on the brain of ati 
Ourang-Outang, which exhibited a closer analogy to the human structure than that 
of any other of the mammalia, and in which he could not discern some of the ccu- 
.valutions which exist in the brain of man . — New Monthly Miv^azme, 

<• .4. ^ 

oninn with two hf\j>s. — At the sitting of the jfcademie des Sciences ^ the 
S.^th of May, M, Geoffrov-Saint Hilaire presented the drawing of a monstrosity 
living at Turin in the early part of March. The object was a girl with two heads. 
Tfhe lower parts only werein common ; the unper part was separate, and present- 
ed the ordinary conformation. The priest, regarding this being as two distinct in-* 
dividunla, baptised them separately, the one by the name of Ritta, the other by tha€ 
of Christina. They were born at Sasaria, in Sardinia, in the beginning of the year ; 
their size is that of an infant borne the full time by the parent, 'i'he Frenoli jour« 
nal, * Le Globe, ^ in reporting the proceedftiga of this sitting, enumerates the fol- 
lowing inetailces of similar monsters which have lived to a considerable age. Un-< 
der the reign of James HI., Kirtg of Scotland, says Buchanan, there lived a man dou- 
ble from tlio naval upwards : single ^elonr that region. The King had him brought 
up with care. He made great progress in music. The two heads learnt severallan^ 
guages ; they disputed with each other, and the two upper parts sometimes even 
foUght ; but in general they lived as good friends. When the lower part of the bo- 
dy was pricked or tickled, both the upper individuals were sensible to the operation 
at the same time. Bat, on the contrary, when the upper part of one individual was 
touched, th® otherl^mained instnsible. This being died at the age of twenty-eight 
years. One of the bodies survived the other several days. In 1723, M. Martinesif 
iaw, at Madridi a man with two heads, who was shown for money. Sigebert, also, 
relates having seen an' infant double in the superior part , singto below. The one 
enl^nte. .The two often quarrelled and fought. The one survived the other four 
days . — Athenxumv ^ * 
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' jiFsiTXTsoy Titv FRENCH VOYAOB HOi'jj»TJ«F. wonxjj.-^-Au ©IftbouRte roport hftS Wl, 
C0Utly been mwlo to the institute at PurU, by Messrs. ArasrC, Hossel, and Mathieu, 
the committeQ^ap|)oirito<> to consider the scientihc labours of the officers on board 
tjie Chevret^ dming its voyage rcsind the w'orld. It is therein stated tli.it during a 
p^eriodof oiift days at sea and I9i duy.^at anchor the command of the expedition (M< 
rabre.) besides verifying chronometricaliy the positions of various islands discovered 
the north part of a passage in the Maldiye UUmds which vessels from Europe to 
the Corcsnaiidel coast might securely and conveniently use ; and he laid down tho 
«ovirse of the Trrawady from. Rangoon to Donabew, whilst two of his officers surveyed 
the hrancli of the river between Rangoon and the sea, and that w^bich goes as far as 
Pegu. Various other surveys were made on tho coast of Ceylon^ and on the passage 
to Hatavia. The Cheuretle was provided with a complete coUecfion of instruments 
£or making magnetical observatipns on land which were taken with great care at 
several places in India. Tho results of the different needles corresponded in a surprising 
manner. The meteorological observations on board the Chevreite form, it is said, one 
of the most interesting acquisitions which natural philosophy has made for some time 
past. The following statement will show the extent and minuteness of this portion of tlia 
labouil^: the temperature of the atmosphere and that of the sea was registered every 
hour, by night as well as by day, during the wdiole, voyage ; the barometer was regu- 
larly noted for thirteen months, generally twelve or fifteen times a day, sometimes 
evety half hour, and even every ton minutes. This multitude of observations will 
show the mean height of the barometer at the surface of the sea, and its Aiily sumat 
a distance from land, that is, in circumstances where the temperature scarcely varies 
during the twenty-four hours. Tlie observations will afford the means of ascertaining 
whether the remaik of Flinders, at New Holland, respecting tho dissimiliar infliienres 
exerted by land and soa winds respectively, on atmospheric pressure, is equally 
applicable to the Indian ocean. Some senes of comparative observations, made at sea, 
by the help of thermometers with black and white bulbs, will be the mere interesting, 
Since Captains Earry and Franklin applied themselves to analogous observations near 
the pole, from wliciice it is imagined to be deducible, that the solar rays produce less 
effect in proportion to the proximity to the equator. The temperature of the sea at great 
depths has also been determined, by means of well-constructed thonnometrograps. 
Observations were also made on the tides; the temperature and elevation of ceitain 
hot springs in Ceylon have likewise been determined. Lastly, some physiological 
remarks were made by M. Reynaud and M. de Blosseville on the temperature of the 
human bodv, and on various species of animals. By selecting from the crew of tho 
Cheorfilte/' says the report, ** a considerable number of seamen, of different countries 
and constitutions, they were able to note the%iodifications which the difftrent climates 
exerted upon the temperature of the blood, and to add some interesting facts to those 
which Mr. Jqbu D;ivy has already published on this subject .*' — Asiatic JimrnaL 

I.OCKF. — Locke was never married ; was never distracted by family matters ; ho 
bad always adequate supplies for cawying on the w'ar of life; wras of too feeble a 
frame for robust exercise, or perilous pursqits, or excess of any kind ; be was of an 
active temperament notwithstanding, and all bis energies, unoccupied by other 
matters, were thus spent upon intellectual culture. Born too of a family w'hich had 
risked aud suffered for liberty, he ivas Ifred among liberal sentiments, and fed on 
them from his childhood ; resistance to jauthoritj'^ was with him no startling novelty. 
Independent think irig never had to conflict with obstinate prejudices in his own bo- 
som, and ho fearlessly exercised it on subjects the most important among the con- 
cerns of life — in detence of freedom of thought, of religion, and of civil and political 
rights. The^great and surpassing merit of the man, as an object of admiration and 
of emulation in our times, is, that he taught the world to distrust authority — to think 
for themselves — to search and shift for themselves, and rely upon their own fcamrnon 
sense and personal experience . — New Monthly Magazine, 

ANECDOTE OF THE SULTAN AND THE PACHA OF ^»YPT. The gTOWing* pOWPF of 

the Pacha of Egypt ..had long been the cause of uneasiness to tiie Sublime 
Porte. It was feared, at Stambool, that Mahmet Ali would some day throw 
off the yoke of the successor to the caliphat. In vain the perfidious policy of 
the seraglio despatched Capidgi Bashis, armed with the bow-string and the dagger, 
to capital of the pyramids ^ in vain its treacherous agents eiui^Ai^ured, b^peuipn 
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or 1)7 8tr%jtl|geiii, to rid the Porte of a dangerous rival. Mali met All was too well 
warned bis spies at Constantinople of the toils which spread around him, to suffer' 
himself to fall into the snare. f 

At length the Sultan JMahmoiid resolved upon adopting a scheme, which should’ 
be so cleVerlv devised, and involved in such infpenetrablo secrecj, that it was impos- 
sible it could fail of jjuccess. He had in tbebarem a beautifnl Georgian slave whose 
innocence and beauty fitted her, in the Sultan's eyes, for the atrocious act of perfidy, 
of which she was to be the unsuspecting agent." The belief in tnlisman^^ is still 
prevalent throughout the East ; and perhaps even the enlightened Mahmoud himself 
IS not superior to the rest of his nation in matters of traditionary superstition, lie 
sent one dav for the fair Georgian, and affecting a great love for her person, and 
desire to advance her interests, told her that it was his imperial will to send her to 
Egypt, as a present to Mahmet Ali, whose powder and riches were as unbounded as 
the regions ov^r which he held the sway of a sovereign prince, second to no one in 
the universe but to himself, the great Padisha. He observed to lier how much 
happiness would fall to her lot, if sho could contrive to captivate the affections of the 
master for whom he designed her ; that she would become, as it were, the Qu£en of 
Egypt, and W'ould reign over boundless empires. But in order to insure to her so 
desirable a consummation of his imperial wishes for her welfare and hap]>ines3, he 
would present her with a talisman, which he then placed upon her finger. “ Wutch," 
said he, favourable moment, when the Pacha is lying on your bosom, to drop 
this ring into a glass of water, whicli, when he shall have drunk, wdll give you tbo 
full possession of his affections, and render him your captive for over." 

The unsuspecting Georgian eagerly accepted the lot w’hich was offered to her, 
and, dazzled by its promised splendour, determined upon following the instructions of 
the Sultan to the very letter, lit the due course of time she arrived at Cairo, with a 
splendid suite, and many slaves bearing rieh presents. Mahmet AU's spies had, 
however, contrived to put him on his guard. Such a splendid demonstration of 
esteem from his imperial master alarmed him for his safety. He would not suffer 
the fair Georgian to see the hglit of his countenance *, but, after somo detention in 
Cairo, made a present of her to his intimate friend, Billel Aga, the go^erno^ of 
Alexandria, of whom, by the hye, the Pacha bad long been jealous. The poor 
Georgian, having lost a pacha, thought she must do her best to captivate an Ac:a, and 
she administered to him the fatal draught in tlie manner Sultan Mubmoud had 
designed for Malimet Ali. The Aga fell dead upon the floor ; the Georgian shrieked 
and clapped her hands j in rushed the eunuchs of the haiera, and bore out the dead 
body of the^ master. When the GeoK:ian was aernsed of piusoning the Aga, she 
calmly deiiiecl the fact, What did you do to him'?", w as the question, 1 gave 
him a glass of water, into which I had dropped a talisman. See, there is the glass, 
and there is the ring," The ring, it was true, remained j but the stone which ithad 
encircled was melted in the water , — Abiaiic JouniaL 

I 

PROFIT ON THE NFw EpiTioN OF THE w'AVEnT.EY NOVELS. — Estimating the number 
of copies sold, of the new edition of the ‘Waverly Novels,' at twelve thousand, and 
the profit on each copy at iJs., calculations, in either case, by no means extravagant, 
the profit on the whole edition (40 volumes) will amount to littte short of 100,000/. 
Such a $um, it is supposed, will relieve worthy author from all his embarrass- 
ments. The pockets of a few booksellers, who may happen to have a stoc k of the 
old editions on their shelves, iftay perhaps suffer somewhat by the new publication ; 
but the world at large will be the gainers ; and the fraternity of publishers, we fear 
will obtain but little sympathy ; none, certainly, from those who partake the senti- 
ment which dictated to Mr. Campbell, or somebody else, the naming* of Bonaparte 
for a Const as a friend to literature, for having caused a bookseller to be put to death. 
— AthuiBum, 

F.&LSE NOTIONS;^ THE*' SENSIBI.ES" WITH RESFFCT TO THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 

— *A conAderation, which bas^iad its weight w'ith the Sensibles, is, that, in their 
opinion, it m more important to instruct the judgment than to improve the imagi- 
nation, — a fallacy, which originates in an entire misconception of the nature and 
uses of the imaginative faculty. It may he laid down as an incontrovertible position, 
.thckjn no one department has true greatness ever been attained where this faculty 
nt^bees p^-tmineaU Sir Humphrey Davy could just as little have tnve^teA 
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his safety-lamp, — or Professor Leslie made his discoveries in heat and moisture,-*^ 
or Mr Watt his improvemenrs on the steam-encjine, without imagination, us Sir 
Walter Scottittonld, without that faculty, have written his Ivanhoe, — or Southey, 
his Thaluba* jlofore researches hi anv branch of natural science are begun, miaoi- 
natiun must have been at wnik. Nev|ton did not sit down to the calculations which 
ultiinatelv demonstrated the truth of his svstein, until imagination had previou'^ily 
suggested the possihilitv of the results which he ^ifterwards arrived at ; nor, in truth, 
was anywbject overreached, either by reflection or experiment, without the exercise 
of this faculty, both in sugtresttng the ultimate end, and the steps by which it w'as 
to bf! attained. Then turn to a survey of literature*. It is not in poetry only 
that the power of imagination is seen : 'I’heie is scarcely a prose writer of any 
erniiieiice, the charm of v^hose works does not owe more to imagination than to the 
reasoning powers. Johnson, esteemed one of the most profound among our writers* 
is even more remaikuble for the excellence of his illusUations than for the depth of 
his reasoning; and in the conversations related by Hoswell, ills by the force and 
aptness of his illustrations, aiul neither bv his gieut leamiiig, nor by the perfection 
of his judgment, •that he silences his opponents. “ Women, says he, “ write 
iiidid'erent jioetiy and then he adds, “ A woman who writes poetry, is like a dog 
W’alking on its hinder legs ; it. does it ill, but w'e are suipriscd that it can do it at 
all.” Tlio mere expression of the opinion, that w'omen write indillerent poetiy. is 
nothing very sinking or original, and will hurdlv be admitted, in our days, to the 
sober merit of being true ; but, backed by such an illustration, w ho is Fbere, after 
Johnson hud spoken, and looked friuniphantlv round him, that dared to have 
attein[>te(l a rejth 1 All illustration is the oflsjiring of tin? iniagirintive faculty, and 
judgment does no more than fip])rove the suggestion which imagination has made, 
Nor need 1 confine mv survey to the field of letters. In oiutory, what is it that 
mainly captivates * What would Chatham, or Burke, or Sheridan, or Canning, hav® 
been without iniaginationl And if at this day I weie asked, what it is that makes 
3Jr Chalmers the Pi nice of Pulpit Orators, 1 would answer, irnagmation ! imagina- 
tion! ! Such is the faculty iliat is so despised, and which mo»lerii wisdom labours 
to extinguish. Had the Sensibles lived two hundred years ago, we might never 
have known “ Culihan,” or seen “ the Mask of Comus and in the place of “ the 
lloiimncH oi the Forest,” and “ Wavevly,” we must have been content with “ Self- 
Control,” and “ IJiscipliue,” and “ May You Like It,” and the tales and talkings of 
the Sensibles. - Kdtnburgh Lhevanj Jownal. 

piiorio'sou ii vnstf.in’s m^oni tio discoveiufs. — Letters have been received from 
Profes'-’or ll.iusteen and his coiupunions to tiie IBth Feb. On the PJbk September 
they lelt Tobolsk, and travelled on sledges, the cold being ar---40deg. of Beaiirnur, 
60 that the fiozen (juicksilver could be cut wdlh a knife. On th*> .Slst they arrived at 
l\unsk ; on the i^lst of January 1B29 at Krashnojaisk ; and on the 7th February at 
Irkutsk, which is about 4000 versts f^m Tobolsk. 1 hey ulterwards visited Kiuchfa, 
and crossed the frontier of China. But the mbst agreeable result is, that one of tlie 
desired objects of the journey is accomplished, as the observuiioiis have pro^-ed per- 
fectly sati>^actory, and the position of the magnetic pole is ascertained. Centuries 
may elapse before Siberia will be again so tborouglily observed. When tlie letters 
were despatched it w’as lesolved that th<«jouraey should be extended to Merlschinsk 
from which place iTofessor llansteen w’ould return to Krasuojarsk. His companion 
i^ieutenaiit Due, was to go alone to Jakutzk, 2,700 vcfrsts N. E. of Irkutsk, and per- 
haps proceed down the river Lena to the Frozen Ocean, and they intend to meet a- 
gain at Jeniseisk in September or October.— Preuister'# Journal. 

SONGS OF scoTi.AND. — The lyric poetry of Scotland is in every way worthy of at- 
tention. In itself it is manly, native, and homely — the language of truth and 
feeling ; it deals in no fancied passions, it introduces no school -taught mythology, 
it desjiises affectation of every kind ; even the conventions of rank and estate are 
overlooked ; the earnest and downright Muse of S^tland recognises in h^r votaries 
onlv the sincerity and the m annth of their emotion. They are men — they are lovers 
andi they speak the language of nature and truth. The lyrics of our Doric neigh- 
bours are not loss pre-eminent in their music. I'he airs of their songs are unfailing 
appeals t^the passions whether of joy or sorrow. The test of music is the ^Mte- 
laei^ it produces iu the human frame it melts^ or it iafiamcS|» atci^ding tojtg^g. 
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of goodhMs. No on® can deny the power ^ true Scottisli adn^. Th*’ 
j rencK nation is the one which in all Kurope is most given to song; it is a proverb 
that every thing in France ends in a song. But it is a song^whicb simply moves to 
gaiety ; it excites no passicoj^ and produces no detep emotion. In this respect the 
words end the music are admirably adapted » The music simply floats along an 
undulating air, a certain portion of agreeable prose in rhyme ; it is thus readily 
adapted to any occasion, and is scarcely ever oat of place. Hardly raised above 
the tone of conversation, it requires no preparation either medoanical or inte4>lectual : 
no grand piano is called for — the thing is apropos to the news of the day, or the gos- 
sip of the evening ; it might be sung over a counter, or at a casual meetiuor in tlio 
streets. Thus the French are given to songs and singing, because they have hit 
npon an instrument of every-day use. The source of Scottish inspiration lies deeper 
and goe? further ; its words are words of power; eij^thusiasm begets it, and it begets 
enthusiasm. We appeal to all who have heard Scotch songs sung with spirit : they 
leave the heart thrilling like a chord that has been newly struck. — Spectator. 

IMPORTANCJE OF THE FINE ARTS . — ** Dr. Tucker, the famous Ik3an of Gloucester, 
asserted before the Society for encouragiag Commerce and Manufactures, ^bat a 
pinmaker was a more valuable and useful member of society than R/^phael.'* Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was nettled, and replied with some asperity. “ This is an obser- 
vation of a very narrow mind, — a mind that is confined to the mere object of com- 
merce, — thCit sees with a microscopic eye but a part of the great machine of the 
economy of life, and thinks that small part which he sees to be the whole. Com- 
merce is the means, not tlie end of happiness or pleasure : the end is a rational 
enjoyment by means of arts and sciences. It is therefore the highest degiee of folly 
to set the means in a higher rank of esteem than the end. It is as much as to say^ 
that the brickmaker is superior to the architect.^^ — ihamwer. 

AFRICAN pATRtoTisM ANT) bentii^m’s THEORY OP MOiiM.s. — The name of a per- 
son having been mentioned in the presence of Naimbannafa young African chief- 
tain), who was understood by him to have publicly asvserted something very degrad- 
ing to the general character of Africans, he broke out into violent and vindictive 
language. He was immediately reminded of the Christian duty of forgiving his 
enemies ; upon which he answered nearly in the following words * — * If a man 
should rob me of my money, I can forgive liim ; if a man should shoot at me, or 
try to stab me, 1 can forgive him ; if a man slioiild sell me and all my family to a 
slave-ship, so that w© should pa'isall the rest of oiir days in slavery in the West 
Indies, I can forgive him ; but’ (added he, rising from his sea^with much emofio n) 
* if a man talft^s away the character of tfe people of my country, 1, never can forgave 
him.’ Being asked why he would not dxteud his forgiveness to those who took u- 
way the character of the people of his country, he answered : ‘ if a man should try 
to kill mo, or should sell me and my familv for sIrvos, lie would do an injury to as 
many as he might kill or sell ; but if any one ^akes away the character of lllack peo- 
ple, that man injures Black people all over the world ; and when he has once taken 
Bway their character, there is nothing which he may not do to Black people ever af- 
ter. That man, for instance, will boat black men, and say, Oh, it is oiilu a Black 
marit why should not I beat him 1 Vh’Aimisn ^ill make slaves of Black people; tor, 
when he has taken away their character, he will say, Oh, they are only Black people, 
why should 7iot I make them slaves^? That man will take away all the people of Africa 
if he can catch them ; and if you ask him, But why do you take away all these peo* 
pie he will say, O^, tiUi/ are ori/y Black people — they are not like White people — why 
should I not take them? I'hat is the reason why 1 cannot forgive the man who takes a- 
woy the character of the people of my country.* ** • 

1 conceive more real light and vital heat is thrawn into the argument by this strug- 
gle of natural feeling to relieve itself from the weight of a false and injurious impu- 
tation, than would ^ added to it hy twenty volufnesof tables and calculations of the pros and 
eons of ri^t and t^ong, of utUityK^ud inutility, i« Hr. Benihani^s hand-writing. In al- 
lusion to this oelfh^ted perBon's theory of morals, I will here go a step farther, and 
deny that the dry calculation ofeonsequez^es is the sole and unqualified test of right 
and wrong; for we are to take into the account (as well) the re-action of these coii- 
aeq^Dces itpon tho mind of the individual and the community. In morals, the oul- 
of a mora^se^m is not the last thing to he attented to— nay, itTs the^rat. 
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Alraiost tikft only unsoplirstinat^ ov spirited remark that meet Tfith inPaley's Mo- 
ral t^kilosopiiy, is one which is also to be found in Tdcker’s Light of T^ature — name*- 
ly, that ill dia^^nsiDg charity to common beggars we^ are not to consider so much the 
good it may d^the object of it, as the barm it W'ill do the person who refuses it. A 
sense of compassion is involuntarily elicited by the immediate appearance of distress, 
and a violence and injury is done to the kindly feelings by withholding the obvious 
relief, the trifling pittance in our poa^er. This is a remark,^ 1 think, worthy of the 
ingeniuusg and amiable author from whom Palev borrowed it. So with respect to the 
atrocities committed in tiie Slave-Trade, it could not be set up as a doubtful plea in 
their favour, that the actual and intolerable sufferings inflicted on the individuals 
were compensated by certain advantages in a commercial and political point of view 
— in amoral sense they cannot be compensated. They hurt the publiomind : they 
harden and sear the natural feelings. The evil is monstrous and palpable ; the pre- 
tended good is remote and contingent. In morals, as in philosophy, De non appar^ 
entihitset non eiisteniibus eaden eat ratio. What does not touch the heart, or como 
home to the foelings, goes comparatively for littlo or nothing. A. benefit that e^sts 
merely in possibhi|/, and is judged of only by the forced dictates of the understand- 
ing, is‘*not a set-off agftinst an evil (say of equal magnitude iti itself) that strikesufi- 
on the senses, that haunts the imagination, and lacerates the human heart. A spec- 
tacle of deliberate cruelty, that shocks every one that sees and hears of it, is not to 
be ]us!ified by any calculations of cold-blooded self-interest — is not to be permitted 
in any case. It is prejudged and self-condemned. Necessity has bee therefore 
justly called ** the tyrant’s plea." It is no better with the mere doctrine of utility, 
which IS the sophist’s plea. Thm, for example, an inj\wte number of hmps of sugar 
put into Mr. Bentham* s avUfeinl ethical scales tcould never weigh against the pounds of 
human fleshy or diops of human blotnly that are sacrificed to produce them. The taste of ihce 
fo) meron the palate is evanescent ; but tlse others sit heuvu on the soul. The one are an ah-- 
ject to the imagination : the others onlq to the understanding. But man is an animal 
compounded both of imagination and understanding ; and, in treating of what is good for 
man's nature, it is uecessarp to consiiler both, A calculation of the mere ultimate advan^ 
tiiges, wit f tout regard to natural feelings and affections, map improve the external face 
und physical comforts of society, but will leave it hem tless and worthless in itself . In a 
word, the sympathy of the individual with the consequences of his own act is to be 
attended to (no less than the consequences thomselves) in every sound system o£ 
inoiality ; and this must he determined by certain natural la\vs of the human mind, 
and not by rules of logic or arithmetic. — ilazlUTs Table Talk. 

NFw MODK OF V \cci v \ TING. — III the hopo^f reiidoriiig vaccination a, gpiore cortain 
preservative against the attacks of small poif, Mr. Jalin vaccines his patients on the 
tliigln^ as well as the arms, in such a manner as to produce from 21 to 36 pustules. 
I'he fever ivliich succeeds to this operation i.s represented as very strong, but as never 
having been attendod with seiious ur dangerous symptoms. — Archio fur medtcin. Kf 
Jahruug. ^ 

the t,\MKNTATION OF THE MOOHS FOR TIIF. BATl LE OF LUCES A. — Thfl SeUtindllS 

looked out from the watch-towers of Loxa, along the valley of the Xenil, which 
passes through the mountains of Alganngo. They looked, to behold the king re- 
turning hi triumph, at the head of his%himung host, laden with the spoil of the 
unbeliever. They looked, to behold the standard of their warlike idol, the fierce 
All Atar, borne by the chivalry of Loxa, ever foreUidst in the Wars of the border. 

In the evening of the 2latof 7\pril, the^ descried a single horseman, urging 
his faltering steed along the banks of the river. As he drew near, they perceived, 
by the flash of arms, that he was a warrior; and, on nearer approach, by the richness 
of his armour, and the caparison of las steed, they knew him to be a warrior of rank. 

He reached Loxa faint and aghast; his Arabian couiser covered with foam and 
dust and blood, panting and staggering with fatigue, and|;ashed with wounds'. 
Having brought iiis master in safety, he sunkj down and died, before the 
gate of the city. The soldiers at the gate gathered round the cavalier, as be stood, 
mute and melancholy , ^ by his expiring steed. They knew him to be the gallalftt 
Cidi Caleb, nephew of the chief alfaqui of the albaycen df Granada. When the 
people of Loxa beheld this noble cavalier thus alone haggard and dejected, t^eir 
hearts weft filled with fbarful foreboiii»g$, 
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** * CavElUr/ anid ther, ‘ how fares it with th®*'lfing and army V He cast Hit 
Hand mournfully towards the laud of the Christians. ‘ 'f here they lye !* exclaimed 
He: * the heavens have fallen upon them ! all are lost ! all^dead ^ 

* Upon this, there was a <freat cry of consterimtion among the ^ople, and loud 
wailings of women ; for the flower of the yo^th of Loxa were with the army. An 
old Moorish soldier, scarred in many a border battle, stood leaning on hia lance by 
the gate way. ‘ Where is All AtanV demanded he eagerly. ‘ If he still live, the 
army cannot be lost!' . . ' 

** * I saw his turban cloven by the Christian sword,* replied Cidi Caleb, ‘ His 
body is floating in the Xenil." 

** When the soldier heard these swords, he smote his breast, and threw dust upon 
his head ; for he was an old follower of Ah Atar. 

“The noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no reposf ; hut, mounting another steed, 
hastened to carry the disastrous tidings to Granada. As he passed through the 
villages and hamlets, ha spread sorrow around for their chosen men had followed 
the king to the wars. ^ 

When he entered the gates of Granada, and announced the loss of the king and 
army, a voice of horror went throughout the city. Every one thought but of his 
own share in the general calamity, and crowded round the bearer of ill tidings. One 
asked after a father, anotlier alter a brother, some after a lover, and many a mother 
after her dt:>n. His replies were still of wounds and death. To one he rejdied, 
* I saw thy father pierced with a lance, as he defended the person of the king.* 
To another, * Thy brother fell wounded under the hoofs of the horses ; but there 
was no time to aid him, for the Christian cavalry were upon ns.* To a third, ‘ I 
saw the horse of thy lover covered with blood, and galloping without his rider,* 
To a fourth, * Thy son fought by my side on the banks of Xenil : we were surround- 
ed by the e^nemy, and driven into the stream. I heard him call aloud upon Allah 
in the midst ibf the waters : when 1 reached the other bank, he was no longer by 
my side !* 

“ The noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving Granada in lamentation. lie urged 
his steed up the steep avenue of trees and fountuins, that leads to the Alhambra, nor 
stopped until he arrived before the gate of justice, Ayxa, the motlier ot Jloabdil, 
and Morayma, his beloved and tender wife, had daily watched, from the tower of 
the Gomeres, to behold his triumphant return. Who shall describe their affliction, 
when they heard the tidings of Cidi Caleb ? IHe sultana Ayxa spake not much, 
but sate us one entranced in wo. Every now and then a deeji sigh burst forth ; but 
ehe raised h'sr eyes to Heaven. * It ii^the will of Allah !' said she ; and witli these 
words she endeavoured to rejiress the agonies of a ’mother’s sorrow. The tender 
Morayma threw herself on the earth, and gave way to the full turbulence of 
her feelings, bewailing her husband and her father. The highminded Ayxa rebuked 
the violence of her giof. * Moderate these transports, iny daughter,* said she; 
‘ remember, inaguaiiimity should be the attribute of princes ; it becomes not them 
to give w'ay to clamorous sorrow, like common and vulgar minds.’ But Morayma 
could only deplore her loss with the anguish of a tender woman. She shut herself 
■up iu her myrador, and gazed all day with streaming eyes upon tht^ vega. Every 
object before her rocallod tlie causes of ht;r affliction. The river Xeiiil, which ran 
shimiing amidst the groves and gardens, wuis the same on the hanks of which had 
perished her father, Ali Atai*; before her lay the road to Loxa, by which Boubdil 
bad departed in martial state, .surrounded by the chivalry of Granada. Ever and 
nnon she would burst into an agony of grief. ‘ Alas, my fatlier!* she would 
exclaim, * the river runs smiling before me, that covers thjj, mangled re- 
mains ! who will gather them to an honoured tomb, in the land of the unbeliever! 
And thou, oh, Boabdil ! light, of my eyes! joy of my heart ! life of my life ! Wo 
tlieday, and wo the hour, that I saw thee depart from these walls ! The, road by 
which ^ou hast»’doparted is |joUtary ; never will it be gladdened by the return ! 
The mouqtain thou hast traversed lies like a cloud in the distance,' and all beyond 
it U darkness V 

The roval minstrels were summoned, to assuage the sorrows of the queen; 
th^ attuned their instruments to cheerful strains ; but in a little wkile> the anguish 
hearts pi^ruiledi and turned their songs to lamentations, 
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' Beautiful Granada 1* tli^y exclaimed, ' how is thy glory faded ! The vivarram- 
hla no longer echoes to the tramp of steed and sound of trumpet ; no longer is it 
crowded witWthy youthful nobles, eager to display their prowess in the tourney 
and the festi^ tilt of reeds. Alas ! the flower of thy chivalry lies low in a foreign 
land ! The soft note of the lute is yo longer heard in thy mournful streets, the 
lively Castanet is silecit upon thy hills, and the graceful dance of the zainbra is no 
more seen beneath thy bowers! Behold, thy Alhambra is forlorn and desolate ! 
In vaiii4o the orange and myrtle breathe their perfumes into its silken chambers ; 
in vam does the nightingal sing within its groves ; in vain are its marble halls 
refreshed by the sound of fountains and the gush of limpid rills ! A1as1 the coun- 
tenance of the king no longer shines within those hulls ; the light of the Alhambra 
is set for ever !* v 

Thus all Granada, says the Arabian chroniclers, gave itself up to lamentations; 
there was nothing hut the voice of wailing from the palace to the cottage. All joined 
to deplore tlieir vouthful monarch, cut down in the freshness' and promise of his 
3 ^outh, IMany feared that the prediction of the astrologer vras about to be fulfilled 
and tliat the downfal of the kingdom would follow the death of Boahdil; while all 
declaPed. that had he survived, he vras the very sovereign calculated to restore 
the realm to its ancient prosperity and glory." — Irving's Conquest of Granada, 

A Ntw ORATonio, Bv NFUKOMM. — Th© most interesting circumstance attending 
his visit (RL i\eukomm*3 late visit to Edinburgh), was his alio sing tome of his 
fi lends to «?ee the MS. of a great oratorio w'hich he has lately written, and of the 
effect of which we obtained, from his splendid piano-forte playing, aided by two or 
three of our voices, a vc^ry vivid idea. Its subject is the delivery of the Ten Com- 
mandments from Mount Sinai. The words, which consist entirely of passages frona. 
Scripture, are selected and arranged with great skill and judgment, and from a 
beautiful poem, affording the finest scope for variety of musical effect and expres- 
fiiou. The tremendous manifost.itions of divine power and majesty — the thunders 
and lightnings —the thick clouds and darkness —and the sound of the trumpet, 
louder and louder, so that all the people trembled — form a magnificent piece 
of descriptive music, introductory to the delivery of the first commandment, 
wdiich, given m a passage of canto fermo, in four parts, and accompanied 
by tlio brass instruments, is grand and awful m the extreme. This is fol- 
lowed by an aiia tor a tenor voice, expressive of the greatness of the 
Almighty, in which devout solemnity is mingled with the utmost grac-e 
and beauty of melody. In a similar manner the other commandments are 
treated ; the awful ecclesiastical tones ♦n which the divine percepis are convey- 
ed, beii.g mingled with the most flowing, rich, and melodious music, in the free 
style, consisting ot airs, duets, trios, and choruses, expressive of the human feel- 
ings and sentiments to whicli each of the commandments gives rise. Both of the two 
parts are terminated by a chorus of ^odigious grandeur and magnificence : and the 
concluding chorus is wound up by a most masterly and noble fugue. This great 
work IS dedicated to the King of Prussia. It has not vet been performed : but 
when brought out, w ill he found a worthy companion to the Messiah, The Creation, 
and The Moiud oj OUoes. — Correspondent of the Harmonicon for August, The Editor 
of the Harmonicon subjoins the following pote. “ M. Sigismond Neukoram, a na- 
tive of Salsborough, the city which gave birth to Mozart, was a disciple of Haydn, 
who treated him like a son, and at whose recomtneifdation he was appointed Maes- 
tro di Capella at St. PetersbuVgh in IdOl, bgt in which situation the climate diii 
not long allow' him to remain. He enjoys independence, and is journeving through 
England and^cotland for the sole purpose of enlarging his stock of general know- 
ledge. M. Neukomm was an intimate friend of Dr. Spurzheim, and is a warm advo- 
cate of the doctrines taught by the phrenologists .” — Spectator. 

CONFESSION OP AN AUTHoii. — T am somewhat sick of this trade of authorship, 
where the critics look askance at one’s best-meaiiif efforts, but am still f<?nd of those 
athletic exercises, where they do not keep tw'o scores to mark the game, with Whig 
and Tory notches. The accomplishments of the body are obvious and clear to all : 
those of the mind are recondite and doubtful, and therefore grudgingly acknowledg- 
ed, oij^d up as the sport of prejudice, spite, and folly. — HmIU^U 

Ftbruavy 1830. b 3 
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WR. IfODOftKlN’s LFCTURRS ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. Mr. nodgskhl’ivM 

l)een delivering, at the Mechanics* Institution, a course of interesting and ingen&ir 
oue lectures on t)ie Progress of Society. We quote a palsage on tl^' uses of Firit 

Aftev the possession of the coarsest food, nothing seems more necessary thaft 
jfire to enable a man to preserve his existence f and you were urobably as much as^ 
tonished as the author trom whom 1 quoted the fact in my last lecture, to learn that 
men were once ignorant of the uses of fire, and the means of obtaining it. Every 
kiation now on the earth is, 1 believe, acquainted with the |irincipal uses of^re, and 
obtains it readily. We procure it so easily that we are rather careful to extinguish 
than to preserve it ; but in Ancient Rome, some of the choicest of its maidens, 
under the name of Vestals, were appointed to cherish and keep alive the sacred 
^aine. When our knowledge of this custom begins, indeed the necessity for it had 
fjassed s^ay ; but as customs are frequently continued even after the circumstances 
which gave birth to them are forgotten, there can be no doubt that the practice of 
preserving fire, which was common to many ancient nations, and was consecrated 
as a religious rite, arose from the difficulty they previously experienced in obtaining 
it. Such a custom is neither proof of the very rude and ignorant ^state of m^kind 
before their records begin. 1 do not mean to describe the extent of our knowledge 
on this subject, the number of arts which depend on the use of hre. or the great 
tasks man has achieved with its assistance. The moat destructive, perhaps, of all 
agents, when it escapes the bounds he prescribes, as long as the complete mastery 
over it remains in his hands, it is not less benevolent than powerful. By it he soft- 
ens the hardest metals, and imparts so gentle a warmth to the air of his dwelling, 
that it resembles during winter the genial breath of spring.^ Like the eternal fire 
which is supposed to exist in the bowels of the earth, he keeps it raging in his fur- 
naces. unextihguished for years together, scorching and melting the materials of the 
solid globe ; and he strikes out a hasty spark that serves the purpose designed, and 
disappears at the very moment it is produced. He divides it into such minute por- 
tions. that one of them will not affect the easily irritated sensibility of a sick lady, 
nor disturb her slumbers, while it secures her from total darkness ; or he collects 
it into masses, and reflects it many miles over the ocean, so us to form for the mari- 
ner. bewildered amidst rocks and shoals, a guide equal to the heavenly light of day. 
These things are now done by all the people of Europe. The beam that is the sea- 
man’s beacon by night, is dispersed from the Pharos at Messina, in Sicilly, the most 
ancient light-house, perhaps, as well as from the Eddystone, near Plymouth, one of 
the most beautiful specimens of modern art. 

THE sANJAif-snERiF.'OR-STANDARD OF sAhomrt. — T hi^ Standard, which is an object 
'of peculiar reverence among the Mussulmeii, was originally the curtain of the chamber 
door of Mahomet’s favourite wife. It is kept as the Pulladium of the empire, and 
no infidel can look upon it with impunity. It is carried out of Constantinople to bat- 
tle in cases of emergency, in great solemnity, before the Sultan, and its return is hail- 
ed by all the people of the capital going out to meet it. The Caaba, or black stone 
of Mecca is also much reyered by the Turks; it is placed in the Temple, and is ex- 
pected to he endowed with speech at the day of judgment, for the purpose of declar- 
ing the names of those pious Mussulmen wl^o have really performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and poured forth their devotion^ at the shrine of the prophet . — The Mirror* 

BOOARTH. — ** ^ As a painter,’ says Walpole, * Hogarth has slender merit.’ What 
is the merit of a painter 1 If it be to rdptesent life — to give us an image of man — 
to exhibit the workings of his heart — to record the good and evil of his nature — to 
*7>8et in motion before us the very beings with whom earth is pgopled~to shake us 
with mirth — to sadden us with wofnl reflection, to please us with natural grouping, 
Tivid action, and vigorous colouring — Hogarth has done all this, and if he that hag 
done so be not a punter, who will show us one I 1 claim a signification as wide for 
the word pointer as for ^e word f^oet. But there seems a disposition to limit the 
former to those who have been formed under some peculiar course of study — and<' 
produced works in the fashion of such and such great masters. This 1 take to be 
mere pedantry ; '.and that as well might all men be excluded from the rank of poets, 
whock^e nof composed epics, dramas, odes, Qx aiegies, according to the^tulcs of 
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; ^msoTtrAt. ArPEARANCE OF MEN OF GENIUS* — III gfoaoral, tbo oonsciou 6 ne 89 ^ oF' 
Miterual povrer leads rather to a disregard of, than a studied attention to externa|:l 
ftfipearance. _1|be wear ifnd tear of the mind does not iinproFe the sleek ness of th« 
skin, or the elasticity of the musMes. The burthen of thought weighs d%wn th^ 
body like a porter's burthen. A man •cannot stand so upright or move so briskly 
under it as if he had nothing to carry in his head or on his shoulders. The rose oit 
the cheek and the canker at the heart do not flourish at the same time ; and he who 
has mncff to think of, must take manj things to heart ; for thought and feeling are 
one. He who can truly say Nihil humania me atienum pato^ has a world of cares ou 
bis'hands, which nobody knows any thing of but himself. This is not one of the 
least miseries of a studious life. The common herd do not by any means give 
him full credit for his gratuitous sympathy with their concerns ; but are struck 
with his lack-lustre eye and waeted appearance. They cannot translate the expres- 
sion of his countenance out of the vulgate ; they mistake the knitting of his brows 
for the frown of displeasure, the paleness of study for the Inngour of sickness, tha 
furrows of thought for the regular approaches of old age. They read his looks, not 
bis bcwks ; have ifo clue to penetrate the last recesses of the mind, and attributo 
the height of abstraction to moie than an ordinary sliare of stupidity. “ Mr. 
— — never seems to take the slightest interest in any thing,’^ is a remark I hjrv» 
often heard made in a whisper. People do not like your philosopher at all, for ha 
does not look, say, or think as'they do; and they respect him still less. Tha 
majoritv go by personal ap^iearances, not by proofs of intellectual power ; and they* 
quit > right in this, for they are better judges of the one than of the other. 
There is a large party wl^io undervalue Mr. Kean’s acting, (and very propeily, as far 
as they are conceined,) for they can see that bo is a little ill-made man, but they ursi 
incapable of entering into the depth and height of the passion in bis Otliello.-— H. 

POETRY AND uTiLiTARiJANisM.— S. Toll mo, do they (the Utilitarians) not almaa^ 
poetry, painting, music 1 Is it, tbUik you, for the pain or the pleasure theso 
tilings give I Or because they are without eyes, ears, imaginations ? Is that an 
excellence in them, or the fault of these arts 'I Why do thejr treat Shakespear so 
cavaliorlv Is there any one they would set up against him— ;any Sir Richard^ 
Blackmore they patronise ; or do they prefer Racine, ae Adam Smith did beforo 
them '! Or what are we to understand 'i 

R. 1 can answer for it, they do not wish to pull down Shakespear in order tn 
set up Racine on the rums of his reputation. They think little indeed of Racine. 

S. Or of Moliere either, 1 suppose 1 ^ 

R. JVotmucli. * 

S. And yet these two contributed something to ** the greatest happiness of th®^ 
greatest number that is, to the amusement and delight of a whole nation for the 
last century and a half. But that goes for nothing in the system of Utility, which is 
satisfied with nothing short of the^ood of the whole. Such benefactors of the 
species, as Shakespear, Racine, aud Moliere, who sympathised with human charac- 
ter and feeling in their finest and liveliest moods, can expect little favour from 
** those few and recent writers,” who scorn the Muse, and whose philosophy is ® 
dull antithesis to human nature. — Table-Talk,. 

TAVERNIER.— Gemelli Careri gives w singular instance of the simplicity or 
'Tavernier, a very distinguished traveller. ** SomeFre^nchmen,” be says, living in Zul- 
fa, told me a trick which had been played apfin Tavernier about crabs. He was dining 
with M. L’Etoile, and greatly praising the savouriness of these crabs, when bis host* 
pleasant and jfhcetious as he was, said to him, * This is the best season for them, becaiiSA 
now they feed on white mulberries.’ And observing the simple Tavernier eager to know 
how they could eat mulberries, and how they could obtain them, in order to record 
tiie circumstance, he added, ' These crabs, at sun-set, issue from their holes, near 
trees ; then dumbing up, they devour mulbersios throughout the night, and at 

lybreak return inhl the water. Wherefore, the gardeners, go during the night to* 
shake the trees and collect the crabs, which they carry for sale into the market.* 
This information, said, in jest, was swallowed by Tavernier, and written down 
as tru^t 9 the great prejudiee of othei perfons as foolish as 
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t©v* AT OWE GLIMPSE. — Some years ag:o, there used to he pointed out, upon tBft 
•treets ofGlaegovr, a man whose intellects had been unsettled upon jl very strange 
account. When a youth, he had happened to pasg a lady on a crowlSed thorough- 
fare — a^lady whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the intervention of a veil, 
and seen but for a moment, made an indelible Wpreasion upon his mind. This love- 
ly vision shot rapidly past him qunre in an instant lost amidst the common place 
crown through which it moved. was so confounded by the tumult of Jjis feel- 
ings, that he could not pursue, or even attempt to see it again. Yet he never after- 
Wards forgot it. 

With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart filled alternately wiih gushes 
of pleasure and of pain, the man slowly left the spot where he had remained for some 
tninutes as it were thunderstruck. He soon after, without being aware of what he 
wished, or what he was doing, found himself against the place. He cnme to tlie 
very spot where he had stood when the lady passed, mused for some time about it, 
went to a little distance, and then came up as he had come when he met the exqui- 
site subject of his reverie — unconsciously deluding himself with tjie idea that this 
might recall her to the spot. She came not; he felt disappointed; be tried again*, still 
she abstained from passing. Ho continued to traverse the place till the evening, 
when the street became deserted. By and by, he was left altogether alone. He then 
saw that all his fond efforts were vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at mid- 
night, with^ soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 

For weeks afterwards he was never off the streets. He wandered hither and thi- 
ther throughout the town, like a forlorn ghost In particular, he often visited tha 
place where he had first seen the object ef his abstracted tliovghts, ns if he considered 
that h e had a better chance of seeing her there than any wdiore else. II© frequented 
every place of public amusement to which ho could purchase admission ; and ho 
made the tour of all the churches in the town. All was in vain. He never again 
placed his eyes upon that angelic countenance. She w^as over present to his mental 
optics — but she never appeared in a tangible fonn. Without her essential presence, 
all the world beside was to him as a blank — a wilderness. 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind which broods over-much or over- 
long uponsome engrossing iuea. So did it prove with this singular lover. lie grew 
innocent, as the people of this country tenderly phrase it. Ilis insanity, however, 
was little more than mere abstraction. The course of his mind was stopped at a par- 
ticular point. After this he made no farther progress in any intellectual attainment. 
He acquired no new ideas. His whole soul stood still. He was like a clock stopped 
at a particular hour, with some things, t^o, about him, which; like the motionless 
indices of that machine, pointed out the date of the interruption. As, for instance, 
be ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed and high-necked coat, as well as a neck- 
cloth of a particular spot — being the tuvshionof the year when he saw the lady. Indeed, 
be was a sort of living memorial of the dress, gait, and manners of a former day. It 
ws» evident that he clung with a degree of ibndness to every thing which bore 
relation to the great incident of his life. Nor could he endure any thing that tended 
to cover up or screen from his recollection that glorious yet melancholy circumstance. 
He had the same feeling of veneration for that day — that circumstance---and for 
himself, as he then existed— which caused ♦the chivalrous lover of former times to 
preservo upon h is lips, as long as he could, the imaginary delight which they had 
drawn from the touch of his mistriiss’s hand. 

When Hast saw this unfortunate person, he was getting old, and seemed still more 
deranged than formerly. Every femaleVbom he met on the street, especially if at alt 
good looking, he gazed at with an enquiry, anxious expression ; and ^hen she had 
passed, he usually stood still a few moments and mused, with his eyes cast upon tho 
ground* It was remarkable, that be gazed most anxiously upon women whose age 
and figures most nearly resembled that of bis unknown mistress at the time he had 
seen her, and that he did not appear to make allowance for the years which had 
passed sinoS his eyes met that v^ion. This was part of his madness. Straxkge 
power of love 1 Incomprehensible mechanism of the human heart ! — Edinburgh Li* 
Urary JowmaL 

M. paABfe|iT»--r-The experiments of M. Cbabert were lately exhibited before fifteen 
persooa^^cluding Dj*. Gordon Smith, Mr. lltusBury the surgeon, and oth(#£N^j.pien- 
lifio iSttr hii&delf by the oAtidete which he has; found to he a 
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against anii^al poisons, M. Chabert swallowod forty grains of phosphorus in tbft 
presence of the astonished company. The phosphorus \ 1 ra 3 distinctlv put uponhiat 
tongue bv a g^itleman, and, beyond all doubt, fairly taken into the stomach ; 
nearly, if not quitfe enough, we presume, to have killed all those w'ho saw this feat 
done. His next exploit was to sup two spoonsful of oil, at 330 deg. by the thermome- 
ter — i. e, 120 (leg, above the heat of broiling water. This he did without any apparent 
inconveni,jpncy, though the spoon remained foj^ minutes so hot that no one could 
bear to touch it with his hand. Finallv, M. Chabert held^ his head directly over 
and .in the midst of the fumes of arsenic, which, diffusing ever a large room, spee- 
dily became too potent to be inhaled with impunity by any other person who was 
present. — New Monthly Magazine, 

iHFRiAKis, on opiuM-FATFH^. — ** 1 huvo heard so many contradictorv reports 
of the sensations produced by this drug, that T resolved to know thetrutli, and ac- 
cordinglv took my seat m a coffee-house with half-a-dozen Thinalis. 'I heir Restureg 
were frightful ; thgse who were completely under the influence of the opium talked 
incohefently, tlieir features were flushed, their eyes had an unnatural brilliancv, and 
tlie general expression of their countenances was horridly wild. Tlie effect is 
usually produced in two hours, and lasts four or five ; the dose varies fioiu three 
grains to a drachm. I saw one old man take four pills, of six grains e.uh, in the 
course of two hours. I was told he had been using 0 |>ium for twenty.-^ive rears ; 
but this is a verv rare example of an opium-eater passing Ihiity years of age, if ho 
commences the practice early. The debility, both moral and phvsical, attendant (»n 
its excitement, is terribln; the njipetite is soon destroyed — every fibre in the body 
trembles "-tlie nerves of tlie neck become afiected— and the mubclcs get rigid; 
several of these 1 have seen, in this place, at various times, who bad wiy recks and 
contracted lingers ; hut still they cannot abandon the custom ; <hf*y are miserable 
till the hour arrives for taking their daily dose ; and when its delighti'ul intUienco 
begins, they are all fire and animation. Some of them compose excellent vei sea, 
ami otheis address the by-standers in the most eloquent discourses, imagining 
themselves to he flmperors, and to have all the harems in the world at their com- 
mand. 1 commenced w’lth one grain ; in the course of an hour and a half it produced 
no jierceptible efl'ect; llie coffee-house keeper was very anxious to give me an 
additional }>ill of two grains, but I was contented with half a one ; and in another 
half hour, feeling nothing of the expected reverie, I took half a grain more, making 
in all two grains in the course of two hours. After two hums and a half from the 
first dose, £ took two grains more, and shoortly after this dose, my spirits became 
sensibly excited ; the pleasure of the sensation seemed to depend on an universal 
expansion of mind and matter, IMy faculties appeared enlarged ; every thing I 
looked on seemed increased in volume ; 1 had no longer the same pleasure when I 
closed niy eyes which T had when they wrere open : it appeared to me as if it waa 
only external objects wliich were act(^ upon by the imagination, and magnified into 
images of pleasure ; in short, it was “ the faint exquisite music of a dream,” in a 
waking moment. I made ray way home as fast as possible, dreading at every step 
that I should commit some extravagance. In walking, I w’as hardly sensible of my 
feet touching the ground ; it seemed as if 1 slid along the street, impelled by soma 
invisible agent, and that my blood was composed of some ethereal fluid, w'hich 
rendered my body lighter than air. £ got to bed,> the moment I reached borne* 
Hie most extraordinary visions of delight filled ray brain all night. In the morning 
1 rose pale and dispirited ; my head ached ; ^y body was so debilitated that I was 
obliged to reipain on the sofa all day, dearly paying for my first essay at opium- 
eating,” — Madden*s Travels in Turkey, S^c, 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE iN oEnMANV. — The best proof how much the English language 
is now liked and understood in Germany is, that there waa published, for this year, 
at Heidelberg (Grand-Duchy of Baden), an English Almanack, under th»following 
title : The English Fire-side upon the Banks of the Rhine ; an Almanack for the 
year 1829 ; ' exhibiting a choice of English and German Tales, Poems, and Histo- 
rical Anecdotes, selected by J. Hedmann, M.A. embellished with superb Engrav- 
ings.” Resides this, most of the best English classics, old and new ones, 
becft ifS^inted iu Germany at very low prices. 
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F60i>-90E WORMS* — Dr. Sterler» a member tile Commisaion appointed {or 

ianproTing tbe production of silk, and Botanist to the Royal Academy t>f Science^. 
Et Mnoiob, has succeeded in discovering a kind of food fdV the silk|pvorms, which^ 
will replace the use of the mulberry-tree. This t6o, it is the silk-worms pre- 
fer and it renders them less subject to diseaa3. Tbe silk which the worms, in thia- 
manner, produce, is much more beautiful,, and of a better quality than that formerly 
produced ; and specimens of it have been presented to his Majesty, which have re- 
dfived his approbation, , Great advantage will result from this discovery.*’ 

« aooT.ooicAL WESTHsa GLASS, — In the southern parts of Germany there may fre- 
quently be witnessed an amusing appUeation>of zoological knowledge, for the pur- 
pose of prognoBticatii^ tlie weather. Two frogs of the specios rana arborea are kept 
in a glass jar about eighteen inches in height and six inches in diameter, with the 
depth of three or four inches of water at the boitoiti, and a small ladder, reaching 
to the top of the jar. On the approach of dry weather tbe frogs mount the ladder, 
but when wet weather is expected they descend into tbe water* These animals are 
of a bright green, and in their wild s tate ohmb the trees in searcji of insects, and 
make a peculiar singing noise before rain. In the j^r they get no otb^r food than, 
qow and thenady, oue of wliich will serve a frog for a week, though it will eat; 
&om six to twelve in a day if it can get them. In catching tbe dies put alive into 
tbo jar the frogs display great adroitness, — Neu? Monthly* Magazin»». 

< VEW Aoon AT PAnis.--i-A new drama haa been brought out at the Cirque 
Olympique, in Paris, in which the principal actor is an elephant. The piece is en- 
titled the * Elephant of the King of Siam,' andis arranged expressly to bring into 
action the intelligence of the sagacious animal. The plot taken from a familiar 
atorv. The King of Siam dying, the succession devolves on his son who is be- 
trothed to a beautiful princess. The young prince, howe ver, has an enemy and 2 ^ 
rival both in his love and his throne in a Bioman prince, who, in concert with an 
ambitious aud cruel priest, uses every means of fraud and violence to de})rive him 
at once of his crown and his princess. All his elForts are unavailing, the sacred 
elephant opposes and frustrates him at every turn, and ultimately procures the 
trumph of the young king. Hence opportunitit^s for the feats of the ele|>hant of the 
€irque : he presents flowers to the princess ; charges himself wntli her correspon- 
dence ; he honours the memory of the defunct king, by kneeling at his tomb ; ho 
Causes his repast to be brought to him, and after bis meal performs a dance. But 
bis political cares are still more wonderful : he takes the crown from tbe usurper 
and places it on the head of the legitimate owner ; he holds up the king, whom ho 
bas so made, io the regards and homage of the people ; he attends- him in all his vi- 
cissitudes of fortune, delivers him from captivity and (langer,. carries him about in 
triumphal procession, and pays him homage with tbe most e>xpressive signs of flde- 
tityUnd attachment: and lastly, when, as is the usage after such successful per- 
formances, the actor is called lor to receive the applause of tlie audience, he comes, 
forward and with his trunk salutes three times^his numerous admirers. The part, 
says the critic, was executed to perfection with remarkable appropnateness and pre- 
Ufsion ; the presence of mind of the actor never failed him, and he had scarcely 
any need of the prompter ; w’hen he was out, a slight touch ^ the linger was suffi- 
cient to set him right.-— At/ientrum. ^ 

BAVARIAN SCULPTURES.— Tbe famous bas-relief procession^ called the triumph of 
Alexand,er, executed by Tliors^i^hldsen for tbe late magnificent Conte di Sommariva, 
in which it is considered to have been^die intention, both of patron and artist, to 
typifv the conquests of Napoleon, and which has for a long time reigned paramount 
among the works in the fine arts seen in modern times, has at len^h somethii^ 
like a rival, in its extent at least, although hardly in its excellence, in a splendid 
qrork originating in the munificent encoumgemeat accoided to the aits by the King 

Bavaria. We allude to a vaat undertaking in which the Bavarian Sculptor, 
Wagner, bflsboen'^ngaged, at IV>ine, for some years past, and which he bas j^ow 
Marly completed, It consist of a grand sezies of has-reliefa,^ the subject of which 
is the history of the northern nations. They commence with the movement of tbe 
border tbeCausMua to the South of Europe> then represent the consequent 
intr^ifetion of Christianity into Gernmny by the Apostle Boniface» and end witl^ 
the gjj^ gatipp of Thei^piahex pf figures U said to ^CKV 
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'YHe worlc, wlien finUhedi is intended U> ornementa building on the ahoTe of tbu 
Danube, at Uatislion. 

. The artist in tlie person to whom the custody of the celebrated Egina Marbles, so 
unfortunately lost to this country by the supineness of the goterment with regard 
to matters of art, were entrusted wbil^ tliey remained at Rome before their removal 
to Munich. 

PHEvoMBNA OM BORING FOR WATER. — oc^Bioti of somo rsoont Operations, in 
boring for water, in the neighbourhood of Paris, five distinct columns of water were 
found to rise at the same time, indicating the like number of distinct courses of 
water beneath the soil. A curious effect was found to have been produced on the in- 
Btrument with which the bore was made. It beoarae strongly magnetized by its 
passage through calcareous and siliceous earth. After the operation a room>door« 
hey of the ordinary size would adhere to its sides. 

ANECDOTKS OF THE DtTKE OF ORLEANS. — It is B Hotorious fact, that when the Duke 
of Orleans was in excile, and wandered in poverty through different countries of 
Europe, he sojonrrvpd, some time in a small town in Switzerland, where, having no 
other tHeans of living, he had recourse for subsistence to giving lessons in geogra« 
phy in a S( hool. If is not, however, so generally known, that on his return to 
Fnince, and when at the height of prosperity, he caused this event of his life to be 
recordedyn a painting, and had himself represented surrounded by the children 
of the school, to whom he was explaining the different parts of the terreLtrial globe. 
The President liennoii sat for the portrait of the master, who was also to be intro* 
duced. 

A SPEAKING DOG. — The Wmals of Dumfries-shire are a good deal celebrated, and 
not, It would appear, without reason. A speaking dog actually exists at the house 

of Mr. , writer in that town. His name is Wellington, his size moderate, his 

shape handsoniH, and he is usually denominated the Dutch Pug. The editor of the 
Dumfries Courier declares most solemnly that ho heard him repeatedly pronounce 
the w’ord William, almost as distinctly as ever it was enunciated by the human 
voice. About a fortnight ago (January 1829), he was lying on a rug before the fire^ 
when one of his master's son, whose name is William, to whom he is more obedient 
than to any body else, happened to give him a shove, and then the animal ejaculated, 
for the first time, the word William ! 'J'he whole fireside were as much amazed as 
Balaam was when his ass spoke ; and, though they could hardly believe their own 
ears, one of them exclaimed, “ Could you really find it m your heart to hurt the 
beast, after he has so distinctly pronounced your name V* This led to a series of 
experiments, which have been repeated foAhe satisfaction of various'^iorsons j but 
still the animal performs with difficulty. When his master seizes his fore-legs, and 
commands him to say William, he treats the hearer with a gurring voluntary ; and, 
after this species of musiq has been protracted for a longer or a shorter period, his 
voice seems to fall a full octave befor^ he come s out with the important dissyllable. 
— Anecdotes of Dogs* 

DOT\NY. — The deficiencies of the ancients in studying natural history are very 
striking, if we compare their attempts in this department with their glorious pro- 
ductions in poetry, eloquence, history.^ and morals. It is surprising what little 
progress they made in their investigations into nature, and it is the more remarkable 
that they should not have made more progress in bot^y, if we consider their extreme 
partiality and almost reverence tor flowers. The secret which explains the whole if 
their want of system. That has been the gi<^at engine of advancement in modern 
times, for, as we understand the term, the ancients had no system in their stqdy of 
nature. The three great names among the ancients, as professed naturalists, aro 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny. Butin none is there the smallest attempt at 
what we now understand by classification. Theophrastus describes about six 
hundred species, Dioscorides about seven hundred. But the contentions among 
conunentators to ascertain the plants alluded to, a^e endless and irrecdncileable. 
Pliny’s work is valuable, as collecting all that had been done by Greelc authors 
before his time ; but the descriptions are so vague, taken from such uncertam ^ 
marks, and, from comparison with other plants, of which we know nothing, that as 
a systen^f plants it is perfectly useless. Thus botany went on, till Lobel, inJL&TOg 
«doptirnamething Uks » system of olaises* This was by iwo 
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rlBmiluties^ who published their works, the Pinax and^llist* Plant. Univ. in 1630 anl! 
1650. But the first really systematic form given to botany was by Ray, the great Bug- 
Jiisb botanist, the second editirm of whose Synopsis, hisgrObt work, ws published in 
1677, and is, strictly speaking, a systematic wdrk, having an arrangement into 
«lai^e$, genera and species, though in this ij^spect still very imperfect. Ray was 
unquestionably a great naturalist, and among the ifathers of natural history, ranks 
only second to the illustrious Swedo Linnaeus Monthly Magazine, 

onivNTAL ARCHERY. — In thfi life of Jehangueir, written by himself, occurs the 
following account of a feat of archery performed at his court, which may serve as a 
stimuius to our modem fashionable practitioners with the longbow. “ Another of 
• the ameers of my court/* says he, “ distinguished for courage and skill, was Bauker 
'Noodjum Thauni, who had not in the world his equal in the use of the bow. As an 
instance of the surprising perfection to which he hlid carried his practice, it will be 
sufficient to relate that one evening, in my presence, they placed before him a trans- 
parent glass bottle, or vessel of some kind or Mother, a torch or flambeau being held 
at some distance behind the vessel, they then made of wax something in the shape 
of a fly, which they fixed to the side of the bottle, w'hich was (ff tlie most <lolicate 
fabric : on the top of this piece of wax they set a grain of rice and a peppercorn. 
His first arrow struck the peppercorn, his second carried off the grain of rice, and the 
third struck the diminutive wax figure, w’ithout in the slightest degree touching or 
injuring t|^ flass vessel, which was, as I have before observed, of the very lightest 
and most oelicate material. This was a degree of skill in the bowman's art amazing 
beyond all amazement ; and it might be safely alleged that such an instance of 
perfection in the craft has never been exhibited in any agevor nation." — Ibid, 

THE GREAT AMI RICAN lUTTiRN. — A most interesting aiid rcintirlvahle circumsfance 
we learn from the Magazine of Natural History attends the great American Bittern ; 
it is that it has the powder of emitting a light from its breast equal to the light of a 
common torch, which illuminates tlie water so as to enable it to discover its prey. 
As this circumstance is not mentioned by any naturalist, the correspondent of the 
Journal in qiiostion took every precaution to determine, as he has done, the 
truth of it,' •-Ibid, 

THE CHATEAU OF MALMAisoN. — The Sale of the fuTuiturp of the Chateau de 
IVIalinaison— a new and striking example of human vicissitude ! Who could have 
thought, twenty years ago, that the furniture which had ser’ eil for the private use of 
Prince Eugene and Josephine, should one day be solil by auction ! Prince Eugene's 
family caused the sale to lake place. (Bd soldiers and former servants of Napoleon 
have made liicrifices to obtain some rpimuns of w hat bad belonged to their old gene- 
ral. Many articles have been bought by the English. The bed of Josephine has been 
sold to Lady 1) — ■ — ,an English lady, for 15,0(>()f. A small portrait of Bonaparte as 
First Consul was brought at a high price by an Englishm'an. The redfuiniture of the 

, Council Chamber was sold piecemeal. Lady El|. was ver}'^ sorry that she could not 

obtain the whole of it, as she intended to lay out a room in her house in imitation of 
the Council Chamber of Malmaison, ill order to place that furniture there. Almost 
the whole of the furniture of tlie Hhiary, which w^as the cabinet of Napoleon, was 
bought by M. de Menneval, his secretary. In this room was a little table on which 
Kapoleon'used to lay down his papers, ainf which still retains the marks of irregular 
figures which he used to trace there while occupied in familiar conversation. A table 
bureau was sold to General Tfafard. All the furniture which was known to have 
^een particularly used by Napoleon w^s bought by General Gourgaud at a very high 
price, as as the portraits of the First Consul, General Dessiz, and of the Scheiks 
of Grand Cairo. He paid 500f. for the mere suiiino of Napoleonr A dealer in 
bronzes in Paris has become proprietor of the bust of the eldest son of Louis Bona- 
parte.— Ceurrier Fraiwjuir. 

FRENCi^ ^EwsJjAPF.ns. — ^It IB Stated in aletter from Paris, that of the proprietors 
of sev^ntien political journals, ^niblished in that city, at least one third are noblo- 
xnen or persons of great distinction in the sciemifio or literary world. The proprie- 
tors of emopRpor, who are three in number, are said to be a duke, a county and a 
baron. To be a known writer in a respectable periodtcfid^ is said to be the best 
pa^t^t to good B 9 ciety in Paris. 
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* -mswrots tN CANADA.— The mosquitoes rety’’ nmn«rous duringp Uie 
Souths of summer in tbe uncleered oDantrjt^eDii ia tlmt tqq parti j sbom of 
•woods. Th<S| are extreliely troublesome^ and nothing hitherto discovered will 
rent their biting the exposed parts of the body. The Indians and French Ganadian^i 
who may be called the natives of thescountry* suffer almost as much from them an 
new«comers. but their flesh dues not swell so. People from ]^itain are frequently 
to be met with nearly blind from the poisonous ^fleets of these insects. It^ is in vain 
to rub tffe skin with grease or camphor; they mind it nothing. Some will fling 
veils over their faces ; and these would keep them off. were not^ veils troublesome 
thfogs too in hot weather to wear ; they confine the breathing, and add an additi- 
onal warmth to the cheeks that have no need of it. Nothing will keep them at 
bay, but the strong smudging smdke of 6re ; nor will this do unless we completely 
envelope ourselves in the midshof it. which is not very comfortable. In Europe^ 
the cattle run to the hill-tops to get rid of the flies, but in Canada they move to* 
wards the smoke. How contented ^ill the oM horses and cows hang over the 
smouldering embers, neighing and lowing for perfect ioy ! When the weather i« 
damp^nd moist, ^hey get numerous; the swamps and little inland rivers are per- 
fectly covered with tfiera. In these places they are* considered to breed. In aog* 
days they are not so troublesome ; towards the latter end of August they are at 
the worst, and larger ^rown than in the spring. They are extremely greedy ; if 
with a pair of sharp scissors we clip away the half of the body of one '(Jiat is suck* 
ing, it will not desist and attempt to flv away, but continue to suck for hours, th9 
blood flowing from where it was severed in two. It is said that they have succeed* 
ed in killing animals ; njr does this seem at all wonderful, when their virulent na- 
ture is known. Night and day they are equally annoying : it is in yain to go to 
bed at any prescribed hour, for no sleep can possibly be obtained unless we aro 
completely fatigued out; and when we wake, the face is covered with blood ; anil 
if the hands or logs he exposed, they are rendered frightful to look at, and the feet 
will not go into the shoes or boots they have been accustomed to. Settlers in th» 
heart of the woods suffer dreadfully from them : they keep a smudge always at thtt 
threshold of the door of the dwelling. The black files are almost as bad as the mua* 
quitoes ; they are not such a large insect, nor so poisonous. When examined with 
the microscope, the mouth is not unlike that of a bull-dog ; whereas, the othet 
sucks with a proboscis.’’ — Litet'ary Gazette* 

MicaoMETKR. — In one of the late numbers of Beck's Repertarium an account iq 
given of a Mr. Skiadaii's (a Kussian) invention of a micrometer capable ofmeasur* 
ing the ten tliousandth part of an inch withsaccuracy. — Literary Gezett% fWe haiea 
seen two micrometers invented and used by Mr. Buchanau, of \hi§ town, oy whio]| 
he can measure with the greatest accuracy tbe one millionth part of an inch. He^ 
however, prefers using the simple micrometer, by which he measures the onq 
thousandth part of an inch, and which he thinks is able to answer all useful purposes. 
His tables of tlie comparative anatoAy of the organ of hearing wei'e formed irons 
measurements taken by tbe above instruments.] — Hull Packet, 

NOBLE omoiN OF THE RAJPOOT RACE. — If we comparo tho antiquity and i list* 
trious descent of the dynasties which have ruled, and some which continue to rulo,; 
the small sovereignties of Rajast’han, wAh many of celebrity in Burope, snperiorityr 
will often attach to tbe Rajpoot.' From the most remote periods, we can trace no* 
thing ignoble, nor any vestige of vassal origin. Reduced in power, ctreumsertbed 
in territory, compelled to yield much of their^iplendour and many of the dignities 
of birth, they have not abandoned an iota of tbe pride and high bearing arising flrom: 
a knowledge oiitheir illustrious and regal descent. On this principle, tW vamttig 
mvolttitioiis in the Rapa’s family never encroached ; and tlie mighty Jebangir him- 
self, tbe emperor of the Moguls, became, like Caesar, the commentator on the hisy 
lory of the tribe of Sesodia. The potentate of the twenty- two Satrapies pf Hind« 
dwells with proud complacency on this Rajpoot kic^ having made terms with bim« 
Ha praises heaven, that what bis immortal ancestor Baber, the founder of tlw Mofpqlr 
dynasty, failed to do, the project in which Hemayoon had also failed* and in whioh^ 
Iheillustnous. Akhar, bis father, had but partial success, was reserved f^r/himf. 
is pleasing to peruse, in the commentaries of these conquerors, Baber, and J^ebanglr* 
their sgpsfekents with regard to these prino^s^ have the evid.qxme of Sitcoms 
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af Elizabeth to Jehangir, as to the splendoor of this rata ? 
It anpaanl dirougbout Jtbeir annals and those of their neighbours.’ — The OrientilL 

' ioESVwetfov OP THF ANTBOTLuviAW C4VSOP KUHLocK. — ProftssoF Bucklsnd com* 
&ttoioat^a to Mr. Richard Taylor, the editor of^he Phitosophical Ma^attne, an account 
KC^:^Uie recent destruction of the most interesting and curious deposit of organic 
tmihins in Getmany, viz. that in tbe*cave of Kiihloch in Fraqconia, and aUg of ano- 
cave of less importance adjacent to it.” In his ReliquitE Diluvianof, the learned 
jPtofessor had given a description and drawing of the cave of Kublock ; some of the 
^ncipal features of which have now been obliterated — a barbarous German propfico 
tor having removed and mutilated that which Time and the Deluge had spared ! 
Jpofessor Auckland, perceiving that his decription of the cave will no longer be 
ibund applicable, is naturally anxious to record tlfe fact and time of obliteration ; 
and these are announced as follows, in a letter to him by Mr. Philip Egerton, dated 
SchafF hausen, 26th June : — 

“ Lord Cole and myself are just returned to Schaff hausen from a three weeks^ 
Tjsit to the antediluvian caverns of Franconia ; and knowing the great interest you 
feel in their iveljare, I write to inform you of the melancholy fact of the total destruc- 
tion of the deposit of bones in the caves of Kiihlock and Habenstein. His Majesty 
the King of Bavaria. having announced his intention to visit Habenstein, the owner 
of that casfie has thought fit to prepare tfiesH two caves Jor his reception ; in order to do 
yrbich, he has broken up the whole of the floors, pounding the larger stones and 
bones to the bottom for a foundation, and spreading the earth and finer particles to 
form a smooth surface over them. Conceive our horror oti arriving at Kiihlock, at 
finding thirty men at work, wheeling out the animal earth, to level the inclination of 
the entrance, by which you have so satisfactorily explained the pbcDnomeaon of the 
absence of pebbles and diluvial loam in this remarkable cavern. There w'as not a 
|>one to be found there when we arrived ; however, with a little management we con- 
trived to obtain two beautiful fragments of lower jaws of bysena, besides some verv 
good bears* bones, and one ulna that had been broken during the animal’s life, and the 
sharp edges of the fracture rounded off by the absorbents into a smooth stnmn. VV« 
]|ikewise procured from one of the workmen, teeth of a fox, of a tiger, and moUv 
tooth of the right lower jaw of rhinoceros, — all of which be said be picked up m 
Kublock. In the cave of Habenstein they found very few bones, but a great many 
bid coins* and iron instruments. 1 am happy to say we also found in the cave of 
2abuloch, the large block of stone which you describe as polished by the paws of 
the anthdilufian bears ; it was almost 'concealed by a pile of ea^th near the entrance 
bf the iide chamber in which it stands. The angles and surface of the block bav-n 
certainly been rounded by some agent anterior to the formation of its present coat 
of stalagmite. I broke off this stalagmite in many places, and found the stone in 
the same state underneath, as in the parts Hiat had not been encased by it. VVa 
liave brought you a large specimen of it, in Vder that you may judge for yourself. 
We worked for six days in Gailenreuth, and were very lucky in finding an entire 
lower jaw of the Felis spelsa, a perfect pelvis of the Ursus spelaeus, and a very 
good collection of hysena, wolf, and fox teeth, besides bear's teeth and bones in 
abundance* We likewise found an immense quantity of fragments of old sepul- 
chral urns* We found also the same in the caves of Zahnloch and Scharzfeld. At 
Bonn^ we obtained from Professor Goidfuss the tibia of deer from the cave of 
Bundwiok, cracked, and having the naarks of bysena’s teeth, exactly corresponding 
with those on your tibia of an ox Yrom Kirkdale. We procured also a gnawed 
jrbinoeeros bone from the same locality.” — The Spectator, ^ 

* D]B behanoeh. — B orn of humble parents, and cast upon the lowest spoke of the 
wheel of Fortnne, in spite of her malicious efforts to throw him off; he has clung 
to it during its rev^uttons, until the goddess, mollified, as \t were, by his perse- 
veratiee, 4iaa bestowed upon hiyi a boon which would gladly be grasped at by most 
iheu, homely, a most extensive and popular reputation. As a party writer, he has 
madp himself obnoxious to one great political sect throughout the kingdom, end 
made himifelf an equal favourite with the numerous faction which is arrayed 
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on tie other side. We mey ho enthusiastic; and confess that Wo find eoteefhio]^ 
to excite en.thusiasm 19 the character of one, "vi ho, despising alike the favours* of 
foitune and (iT power, has devoted himself and his talents to his country. Blin'd 
and selfish though his effection may be, still it is a iiohle selfishess, and one that 
excuses much that we should not otherwise sor lightly pass over* The levity, the 
Voluptuousness, the vanity, nav, the coxcombry of talent, which abound in many 
of his fongs, — all these blemishes we excuse* when we remember how often 
throws oif this veil which shrouds his more estimable qualities, and_ displays to us» 
in. its true light, the feeling, or rather passions, which burns beneath them — an 
ardent and unquenchable love of freedom.^iVorth Amriccn Review^ 

MINIATURE STEAM ENGINE. — A high ptessuie engiue, forming a complete worV 
ing model, has been constructed bv an iron and brass founder, at Bradford, the 
cylinder of which is only one-sU-teeuth part of an inch in diameter, and the whole 
weight of the engine is only one ounce! This very diminutive piece of mechanispt 
is perfect in all its parts, and works with as much precisiou as auy engine of tea- 
Lors9 power. — yftlas* 

THE MOSQUE AT MECCA. — There is an opinion prevalent at Mecca, founded on 
holy tradition, that the mosque will coutain any number of the faithful ; and that 
even if the whole Mohammedan community were to enter at once, they would 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, it is said, would in visibly extend 
the dimensions of the building, and diminish the size of each individual. The 
fact is, that during the most numerous pilgrimage, tlie mosque, which can con- 
tain, I believe, about thirty-five thousand persona in the act of prayer, is never 
half filled* Even on Fridays, tlie greater part of the Meccarys, contrary to tha 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at all, and many hadjis follow their example* 
I could never count more than then thousand iudividkals in the mosque at one time, 
even after the return from Arafat, when the whole body of the hadjis were collect- 
ed, for a few days, in and about the city*— Buc/c/uirdt s Travels in Arabia* 

LAKKS.^lt is remarkable that lakes which have no issue are salt. It is probable 
that all rivers collect a certain portion of salt from the soils through which they pass ; 
and where there is no exit, it accumulates. In this sense, the sea may be considered 
as a great lake, and must consequently increase in saltness. It would be curious to 
know whether the cause is adequate to the production of its saltness altogether.— 
Westminster Review- 

Constantinople. — The city stands dl the eastern extremity of B.omania, on a 
neck of laud that advances towards N^atoUa ; on the south it is washed by the sea 
' of Marmora, and on the north-east by the gulph of the Golden horn. It is built, 
like ancient Rome, on seven hills, rising one above the other in beautiful succes- 
sion, and sloping gently towards water ; the whole forming an irregular tri- 
angle about twelve miles in circumference, the entire of which space is closely 
covered with palaces, mosques, baths, fountains and houses ; at a short distance 
the proudly swelling domes of three hundred mosques, the tall and elegant mina- 
rets crowned by glittering crescents, the ancient towers ou the walls, and the 
gaudily coloured kiosks and houses ri^ng above the stupendous trees in the serag- 
lio, situated on the extreme point, form a rich picturesque, and extraordinary 
' scene; The gulph of the Golden horn, to thfi north-east of the city, forms a 
noble and capacious harbour, four miles ii^ length by half a mile in breadth, capa- 
ble of securely containing twelve hundred ships of the largest size, and is gene- 
rally filled with the curiously built vessels and gaudily decorated boats of tho 
Turks ; on the opposite shore is the maritime town of Galata, containing the docks, 
arsenals, cannon-foundries, barracks, &c. ; above which stands the populous suburb 
of Pera, the residence of the foreign ministers of the porte, and all foreigners of 
distinction, none whatever being allowed to resale in the city. Beyond, as far as 
the eye can reach^ is an immense forest of cypress and mulberry trees, being the 
- extensive cemeteries of all persuasions. From Galata, the European shore of the 
' Bosphorus forms one continued line of towns ; palaces in every style of architecture, 
pleasure gardens and romantic villages* On the opposite or Asiatic shore Stands 
the j^nsive town of Scutari, also a suburb of Coostaatinople^ although in aWher 
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Mci by • sea aaulein.biaadtb ; tad ata^iibonriv dip- 

taiioatbP miant and ruinous city of Csleedons. The groyp of the Princes ielaind^ 
Ui dP9 of Marmora, and the snowcdad sunpiioit of Mount OlynTpua, close the 

OF GLA8s.--lt hus bcon fftily ohierved that the smallest meatis may he 
IM^oetire of the most important ^nda. The proposition may be enlarged to the 
^•ktent that the abstraction of ineans altogether is sometimes productive of the 
•||jNmtest results. If report speeks the truth, this has been wbimsioally Hlustrat- 
%d by the discorery of » new species of glass for astronomical purposes.^ An long 
ns the government furnished a large annual sum to the Board of Longkude, for 
*^e prosecution of this inquiry, nothing was ejected : glass-houses were built up 
And pulted down, furnaces and crucibles irere constructed without end ^ hut not a 
^eingie new fact was added to the previous store.*' No sooner, however, was this 
'grant by government discontinued — no sooner bad the glitted ceased to dazsle the 
^oyes — than the eyes of the philosopher were opened ^ the same chemists then set 
to w'ork with their own means, on a small scale, and bebolc^ the problem was 
solved! — a new composition is discovered, which puts the astronomer in ](fbsses- 
'Sion of a glass, free from those optical objections which had so long retarded the 
progress of successful observation. Common glass is a compound of silica, alhaK, 
and oxide of lead; the new glass is composed of silica, boracic acid, and oxide of 
lead. — Speemtor* 

^ iMSTANCB OF SELF-POSSESSION. — Lord Nolsoo, after his victory at Copenhagen^ 
found that some of his ships were in rather shallow water : it was expedient to 
neud a letter to the crown prince of DenmsA'k to demand a^ cessation of hostilities 

order to spare further affusion of human blood. The letter being written and 
‘neatly folded, Lord Nelson seat for a stick of sealing-wax. It so happened that 
'lie who was sent on this commission, in going to fetch the wax, had his head 
taken off by a cannon-ball. This was reported to Nelson^ Send another mes- 
senger for the wag.*’ It was observed to him that there wore wafbrb on the tabled: 
** Send for the aeaUag-wax,’* be repeated. It was done ; the letter w as sealed. 
Some one aaid, May I take the liberty of asking why, under so hot a tire, an;l 
after such att accident, you bave attached so much importance to a circumstance 
apparetltly so ttifBing T’ He replied, If I had m ado use of a wafer, the wafer 
would have been still wet when the letter was presented to the crown prince : be 
would have inferred that the letter was sent off in a hurry, and that we had some 
very pressing reasons for being in a hurry. The wax told no tales /’ — Peismial and 
Ziierar^ Memttialif 

JHOHAS ANTIQUITIES. — A. M. Michaud, of Sainte-Colombeles- Vienne, in France, 
Las recently, while digging foundations in some part of his land, discovered several 
intevesting Roman relics. Among them were two bathing-rooms, beautifully fitted 
«p with white marble, and pipes of baked earth to convey the heat. It is presum- 
ed these remains belonged to a magnificient residence, which was pillaged and 
destroyed during an irruption of the barbarians of the north. Near the same spot 
were mund several fragments of statues, of exquisite workmanship, and an entire 
ptetue of Bygeie» in the finest style of Gre^k sculpture, larger than life . — Literary 
Ca$ette, 

A TA8TB ton TOBTRT<.— 1 do DSt assert, that every good writer must have a genius 
for poetry ; 1 know Tully is an undeniabje exception ; but I will venture to affirm that 
a soul that is not moved with poetry, and has no taste that way must be too dull and 
lumpish even te write with any prospect of being read. It is a fatabmistake, and 
simple aupratition, to discourage youth from poetry, and endeavour to prejudice 
them against it ; if they are of a poetical genioa, there ia no restraining them; 
Ovid was deaf to his father’s admonitions. But if they are not quite smitten and 
Imwitohed with the ISVe of verse, |jhey should be trainea tO'it» to make them maatera 
of every kind of poetry, that by maming to imitate the originals, they may arrree 
at a right eoneeption and a true taste of their authors; and being able to write ia 
verse upon occasion, I can. venture to maintainr is no disadvantage to prose ; fee 
without reUshing the onei a man must never pretend to any taste for the other**^ 
W0Uon^ ^ 


* li*T»40iiw<i*AWT ANi^l mEHAiv«.-^Som9 ^wo of tbw j$m mgo, tlbo n^v^giA* 
‘pet* frotttibe South- Wes|amkoani;4d the diaooirerft in the Talley of the Miseiaeip|iiiy 
^ i»f therem^nst)!^ aome huge aniif al, auch aa eye had never seen or ear heard of, end 
in comparison of which, even the Mammoth must have been but a pretty small coi;* 
cem. The story was altogether too g4:eat for belief. But still it was true, as we 
had ocular demhnstration yesterday — a gentleman having requested us to examine 
someof t^e bones, now exhibiting at 330, Broadway, a few docfra above the Masonic 
Hall. ITie largest is one side of an under jaw-bone, which is $0 feet Jong, by three 
fee} wide, and weighs HQd lbs, . There are a variety of other bones, including 10 or 
15 feet of the vertibrm. or backbone, which is 16 inches in diameter, and the passage 
of the spinal marrow, nine hy six inches. The ribs are nine feet long, and the other 
bones in proportion^ As to the size of the animal which has left such extraordinary 
remains of its physical structu^, we are not sufficiently skilled in Osteology to de« 
termine, It must, however, have been of a magnitude of which we can scarcely form 
a conception ; and in a zoological point of view, it is much to be regretted that the 
whole skeleton was not extracted from the earth in which it must have been so many 
thous^d years emibedded. But the labour of disembowelling the bones now here 
was herculean, as they were buried 17 feet below the surface of the earth ; and the 
water made upon the excavators so fast, that a steam-engine must have been pro- 
cured to discharge it. The discovery was owing to one of tlie bones protruding above 
the earth. Until the discovery of these bones, those of the Mammq}b were the 
largest of any land animal of which the relics now remain. The tradition of IheTn- 
dians, respecting the Mammoth, as related by Mr. Jefferson, is well known. ** la 
ancient times,” said the Delaware Chief to the Governor of Virginia, “ a herd of 
these tremendous animals, came to the Big-bone licks, and began a universal dee- 
truotion of bears, deers, elks, buffaloes, and other animals which had been created 
for the use of the Indians. The Great Man above, looking down and seeing tbit, 
was so enraged that be seized his lightning, descended on earth, seated himself onu 
neighbouring mountain, on a rock of which bis seat and the print of his feet are still 
to be seen, anc^^hurled his bolts among them till tliO i^hole Were slaughtered, eXotpft 
the big bull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell ; 
but missing one, at length it wounded him in the side, whereon springing round, be 
bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over thq great 
lakes, where he is living at this day.” It is probably the Indians’ “ bigbuU*^ wjib 
left the huge bones which we have been attempting to describe* and which the curi^ 
ous will find it worth while to go and examine for themselves. — New York Paper. 

SALE OP HARE PORTRAITS. — The Basilogiu, the celebrated book ol^ Portraits by 
Pass, which about twenty years ago was sold at an auction, near Canterbury, for 
half-a-crown, has just been re-sold in London for 300/, One copy has been purchased 
'at Birmingham for 50i., which was broken up, and sold in lots for 500/. A few days 
Since another copy was sold at Bromley for 55s. ; it was called “ A Book of Kings, ^ 
and a royal prize it has proved to the book-sellers into whose hands it has fallen* 
It is remarkable that these three copies differ in the number of the prints ; the last 
mentioned contains the rare portrait of Mull’d Sak,” which, since Grainger, bw 
been considered unique. This is not th^ only extraordinary event in the arts. Six 
pictures of the Apostles, in the most splendid style of the Spanish school, bdt 
obscrued by dirt and varnish, were purchased the other day, at an auction of import- 
ed pictures, for a pound each ; the price now demafided is 15,000 guineas 1-^ Cauft 
JfoumaL <• 

PRESXKVATSON OP EGOS.— A persoii who dealt largely in eggs, at Paris, madk 
some public experiments, in order to shew his manner of preserving theiii* A larjg^ 
number was placed in a vessel in which was some water saturated with lime a^ 
a little salt. They were looked up, and kept in that state for several years* The 
vessel in which, they had been placed was opened ip the month of January last, end 
eggs, without oqe exception, were found to be in excellent preservation, 
omelette was made for tba eompany, and it was declared to be as good as if .t]}e 
eggs bad only been Jctpt two or three dec Cenneircofipes 
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‘ dbbts and public bevrnufs.— Thd fallowing' are the propoTtion$ 

whi&h.tfiB public debt and the public revenue bear to eaclj inhabitant of the foUovr- 
io^ comutries respectively : — We give it in the mpney of the country were the cal- 


(pnlatidii nas been made. 

Debt.* fr. c. 

England (to each inhabitanp 069 90 

The Netberland and Holland 635 yo 

Trance 145 00 

Austrian Empire 45 06 

United States of America 34 08 

Prussian Monarchy OS 

Russian Empire (exclusive of Poland) 20 08 

Revenue. 

England 65 02 

Eranoe 30 09 

Netherlands, &Cr * . 26 03 

Prussia IT 02^ 

United States 12 01 

Austria 10 09 

Russia 6 02 


A CURIOUS WATCH. — A watchmaker of Memmingen lately announced in the Cour- 
rier Commercial de Daiitzick, that ho had just finished a watch of his invention, at 
vrhich he had worked for thirteen consecutive years. It made of wood, and no^ 
the smallest quantity of metal was used in its composition. The watch, it appears, 
nnly requires to be wound up once in three months ; and when it is necessary to do 
so, it makes a report as loud as that of a twelve pounder. The inventor, M. 
Fippen, will give a twenty years* warranty, and the price he asks for it is 6000 
ducats. He states that the Grand Duke of Hosse offered him 5000 ducats for if, 
whichi he refused , — Literary Gazette, 

* Antiquities in Spain.-^AI the commencement of February last, some interesting 
discoveries were made in a field near the mine of the amphitheatre of Merida in Spain. 
In digging'tbe foundation of a house, the workmen met with a great quantity of bones, 
several belonging to the hyssna, some to the elephant, also a few human bones. Not 
far from this there were found several medals, but so worn,Hhat the inscriptions could 
not be d^^phered ; numerous fragments of Roman pottery likewise were disinterred ; 
lastly, two vi^esof the beautiful mavblecwbich is seen in the Inountains of Sienna. 
These vases were in state of perfect preservation, and the sculptures which embellish 
them are exquisitely finished.— Ceurt Journal, 

NATURAL history: THE LION. — Two Uons, which have been for some time in 
the menagerie at the Jardin du Koi, have afifprded an opportunity of verifying a 
'Curious fact mentioned in several old works, but which modern authors have in ge- 
neral overlooked ; namely, that there is at the extremity of the lion's ^11 a small 
xlaw concealed in the midst of the tuft of hair. It is a homey substance, about two 
< lines in length, and is in the form of a small cone bent a little upon itself : it ad- 
heres by. its base to the skin alone, and not to the last vertebra, which is separated 
<.lrom it by a distance of about two lines. This small claw is found in both sexes. 
The commentators on I|omer eildeavoured to explain by the presence of this claw 
the singular circumstance mentioned i<i the Iliad, viz. that the lion alone, of all 
cnimtds, moves his tail violently when he is irritated, and strikes his sides with it : 

' thev believed that the lion endeavoured ' to excite himself by pricking bis flanks 
with the claw in his tail. Blumenbach ascertained the existance of this claw se- 
Yeral years ago : but the work in which he published his observations is unkiiowu 
'to naturalists ; and they would probably for a long time have remained unacquaint- 
^ cd with the fact have just mentioned, had not M. Deshays pointed it out, and 
indttded those who particularly devote themselves to such subjects to make some 
inquiries into it. ’|'his claw is very easily detached from the skin, so that in genS# 
teX there is no trs^s of it m stuffed speoiinens*"--!!^ Literary Gaxette, ) 
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. ’fNffLU^NCB OF ACCIDENT IN DIRECTING PURSUITS. — It WM ths accident of tho rOOf 

iOf his father’s cottage coming down, while he was a child, that first turned Fergas- 
son’s attention mechanfcal contrivance. The late eminent engineer, John Bennie, 
used to trace ois first notions ifi regard to the powers of machinery, to his having 
been obliged, when a boy, in consequence of the breaking down of a bridge, to go 
one winter every morning to school by a circuitous road, which carried him past a 
place where a thrashing machine was generally at work. It was the appearance of 
the celebfated comet of 1744 which first attracted the imagination of Lalande, then 
a boy of twelve years of age, to astronomy. I’he great Linnseus was probably made 
a botanist, by the circumstance of his father having a few rather uncommon plants in 
bis garden. Harrison is said to have been originally inspired with the idea of devot- 
ing himself to the constructing of marine time-pieces, bv his residence in view of the 
aea. It was a voyage in view g£ the mediterranean, which first gave to Vernet bis 
enthusiasm for marine painting. — Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 

PRUNING. — A Belgian horticulturist annonnces that he has discovered a perfect 
cure for the injury inflicted upon fruit-trees in pruning, to prevent the flow of sap, 
or, as ft is called ih Belgium, gum. He cuts with a sharp instrument, in shape 
like a spatula, immediately round the wound, and having removed all the injured 
part, washes it with the juice of sorrel, and fills up the cavity with a kind of 
paste made from the pounded leaves of the same plant : this is then covered over 
with any substance, to exclude the external air and the application i^ considered 
complete. — Literary Gazette. 

A CURIOUS EXHIBITION. — Ts ROW attracting the public at Agen, In France. Two 
Italians have a numbeifof pigeons which are placed in cages, and from ten to 
twelve of the same colour are put together. By dint of great patience and 
perseverance they have been taught several feats of the most varied nature, and 
quite opposed to their usual habits. As soon as the cages are opened, the pigeons 
ascend, mix together, and fly away ; but, on a signal, those of the same colour 
separate from the rest and come back together, each flight entering the appro- 
priate cage. Carpets of different colours are placed upon the ground, and nets 
being spread, each flight, on a given signal, go to the carpet. or to the net pointed 
out for it. A flight of pigeons is next let loose, and a sportsman having fired over 
them, they instantly ^y to him and enter his game-bag. This bird, which never 
before has" been seen to mix in martial exercises, upon this occasion places itself 
before the gun which is about to be fired at it, and does not move when it is 
discharged ; it even takes a lighted match in its beak, and perches itself upon a 
cannon, which it discharges by applyingtSe match to the touch-hole.^ 

RISE OF INDIVIDUALS OF OBSCURE ORIGIN. — The Celebrated Italian poot Metastasio 
tvas the son of a common mechanic, and used, when a little boy, to sing bis extempo- 
raneous verses about the streets. The father of Haydn, the great musical compo- 
ser, was a wheelwright. The father of our own painter, Opie, was a working carpen- 
ter in Cornwall. The parents of Sebastian Castarcllio, the elegant Latin tanslator 
of the Bible, were poor peasants, who lived among the mountains in Dauphiny. The 
Abbe Hautefeuille, who distingiushed himself in the seventeentii century, by his in- 
ventions in clock and watchmaking, wa^ the son of a baker ; and Pariui, the" modem 
satiric poet of Italy, was the son of a peasant. The parents of Hr. John Prideaux^ 
who afterwards rose to be Bishop of Worcester, w^re in such poor circumstances, 
that they were with difficulty able to keep him at school till be bad learned to read 
and write ; and ho obtained "the rest of his Education by walking on foot to Oxford^ 
and getting employed in the first instance as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter col- 
lege, in whicfi society he remained till be gradually made his way to a fellow- 
abip. The father of Inigo Jones, the architect, was a cloth-worker. Sir Edmund 
Saunders, chief justice of the court of King’s Bench in the reign of Charles 11.^ 
was originally an errand-boy at the inns of court. Liipaaeus, the founder of tha 
Science of botany, although the son of the clergynAa of a small village fh Sweden’^ 
Was for some time apprenticed to a shoemaker. "The famous Ben Jonson worked for 
some time as a bricklayer or mason. Dr. Isaac Maddox, who, in the reign of 
George 11., became bishop, first of St. Asaph, and then of Worcester, and who is 
well known bv his work in defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 
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^ £aKldiiMl» in tba ifirst instanoa, placed bjr his friends with a ptsirr-eeaft* 
tThd le^ Tftr. Isaac Milner, dean of Carlialc and Lucasian professor of mathematioa 
at CMbridgS^, was oriffioally a weaver— as was also hiS bfotber Jofepb, the 
known author of a History of the Chutch. Of tho same profession waaalso* in his 
.youi^et days, the late Dr. Joseph White,, professor of Arabic at Oxford. The 
eaiebrated John Hunter, one of the greatest anatomists that ever lived, scaroelir 
Woelved any education whatever until.he was twenty years old.— li6ror« af JE^isr^ 
tmmng Knowledge, No, HI. , ' 

OtAMOND LENSES.— The application of precious Stones to the foriOation of a per- 
feet lense, is. as far as We know, the exclusive' discoveiy of Mr. Pritchard, of^thO 
Strand ; and it is gratifying to find how complete has been the success of this ift. 

f enious individual in the formation of a spherical figure from the diamond. We 
eve also been informed that Dr. Wollaston a shert time prior to his death, suc- 
ceeded in forming some very excellent lenses of sapphire. We call public attention- 
to this feet, as they are less costly than the diamond . — Atlasn 

WESTMtNistan-HALi;..— Weatminister-hall is the largest roof pf the ancient con- 
ttructiott any where to be met with ; and it is difficult to imagine a work of’human 
art which ifessesses, in so equal a degree, the three requisites of beauty, strength* 
and durability. This hall was built by William 11. (Rufus), in the year 1097 ; it 
was originally intended as a banqueting hall ; and the monarch is said to have held 
magmficsnt feast in it on the Vhitsuntide after its erection. Stowe adds, that 
ample as are the dimensions of the hall, it did not satisfy the ambition of the king; 
who observed, ** This halle is not bigge enough by one half, and is but a bedcham- 
ber in comparison of that I minde to make.’’ And S^owe adds, '* a diligent 
tearcher might yet find out the foundation of the hall, which lie hadde proposed to 
build, stretching from the river Thames even to the common highway.’' All 
traces of this are of course now obliterated, and the existing hall is left without 
leven an- intended rival. The roof of Westminister-hall is formed of chesnut, and 
does not appear to be in the least decayed. This great hall was, however, enlarged* 
andliad its present roof constructed, in the time of Richard II., who, in the pro* 
fusion of that expenditure which led to What Tyler’s insurrection, is reported to 
hare feasted ten thousand guests under this roof. Westmioister-hall is now set 
apart for tln^most solemn state purposes, such as the trial of persons impeached by 
'the Comers ; and banquests at the coronations of kings. — Library of Entertain* 
big Kut^Udge. 

aianThltif cloth.— W e find a curious paper on this subject in the second volumd 
of the Annals de V Industrie , — M, Muret, a manufaeturpr of woolen cloth at ChaA 
teaurouTi has observed, that when the pieces are dried in the open air, they fre- 
quently become powerfelly electric, especially when exposed to sun-light. 
which is most electric is the black cloth : slight friction upon it is sufficient to pro- 
duce long electric sparks ; white and sky-bluf cloth do not become at all electric : 
deep blue and deep green weakly so ; the red produced by cochineal and madder^ 

» 

seatiMSH or a boval Turkish imbfcils. — His acts were clearly those of de- 
clared imbecility and inoompetency of intfUect. He nominated, at one and tfa« 
tatne time, to be pashas of Cairo and of Damascus— two posts of the highest rank-.r 
two icboglims, or pages of bis ^raglio, scarcely out of their infancy; ho deprived 
a epebi of hie timer, to bestow it on a peasant who chanced to present him, when 
hunting, with a cup of water; insensible to the law of nations, he incarcerated 
the French ambassuder in the prison of the Seven Towers, upon the most impro- 
bable pretexts. Every act was that of an unsound mind ; and the difan, die Muftis 
Smd the Ulema, the Sultana Valide, the Kislaroaga, and the interior oeurt of the 
emgtioy all united, to compel this phantom of power to resign his throne. was 
persuaded tc;^e the diveraion of five days of bunting in the vicinity of the 
capital. He on his retuiti, that his nephew, Prince Othman, only twelve 

years of age, waa seated on his throne. The weakness of his parts saved bis life ; 
and he Waaeondutted tea tower in the seraglio, where he vegetated more iunocr 
ously than on tie throne. His reign bad been only a dream of five mouths, eod 
ett the )Bm«ow he WJW lbrgattyn.^lf|iham*s JHUtory if the Ottoman Emfim 
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r ifnrortAB imtancs op perse per ANCB.^-The Ofsldbtated Bsr&srd Palisfjr.' to 
whom France was indebted, in tbe sixteenth centurjTi for the introduction of th^ 
manufacture <|f enamelted pottery , had his attention first attracted to the art, his ' 
improvements in which form to ’this time the glor^ of his name among his country- 
men, by having one day seen by chAice a beautitul enamelled cnpi which had been 
brought from Italy* He was then struggling to support bis family by his attempts 
in the art of painting, in which he was self-taught and it immediately occurred to 
him tha^, if he oould discover the secret of making these cups, his toila and difli- 
oulties would be at an end. From that moment his whole thoughts were directed 
to this object. He spent the whole of his money, however, without meeting with 
any success, and he was now poorer then. ever. Yet it was in vain that his wife 
and bis fiiends besought him to relinquish what they deemed his chimerical and 
ruinous project. He borrowecbmore money, with which he repeated hU experi- 
ments ; and, when he had no more fuel wherewith to feed his furnaces, he cut 
down his chairs and tables for that purpose. Still his success was inconsiderable. 
He was now actually obliged to give a person, who had assisted him, part of his 
clothed^ by way of* remuneration, having nothing else left ; and, with hts wife and 
children starving before his eyes, and by their appearance silently reproaching him 
as the cause of their suiferings, he was at heart miserable enough. Hut he ueithex 
despaired, nor sulfered his friends to know what he felt ^ and at last, after sixteen 
years of persevering exertion, his efforts were crowned with complete imccess, and 
his fortune was made.— T/is Funait of Knowledge, 

PATENT cAHTRiiyoc. — C. F. Orson’s patent for an improved cartridge for sporting 
purposes, consists of a cylinder for containing the charge of shot in the fowling 
piece, made of card or strong paper, with longitudinal slits through which the shot 
is prevented from passing ; the piece is discharged by a covering of thin papfr 
pasted on the exterior, and by a circular wadding of card placed in each, end of the 
cylinder; the intention of this patent is to prevent tbe shot from being too much 
scattered, or thrown in clusters before they reach their destination«-^ufitW . 

WORDSWORTH. — To the author of the Lyrical Ballads, nature is a kind of home ; 
and he may be said to take a personal interest in the universe. There U no image so 
insignificant, that it has not in some mood or other found its way into his heart ; ho 
sound that does not awaken the memory of other years. The daisy looks up to him 
with sparkling eye as to an old acquaintance : the cuckoo haunts him with sounds of 
early youth not to be expressed ; a linnet’s nest startles him with boyish delight : 
an old withered thorn is weighed down wfth a heap of recollections ; grey cloaks 
seen on a wild moor, torn by the Wind, or drenched in the rain, becomes an object of 
imagination to him : even the lichens on the rock have a life and being in his thoughts. 
He has described all these objects in a way, and with and an intensity of feeling that 
no one else had done before him, and^as given a new view or aifpect of nature. Hd 
is in this sense the most original poet now living, and the one whose writings could 
the least he spared ; for they have no substitute elsewhere. Tbe vulgar do not read 
them, the learned, who see all things through books, do not understand them, tha 
great despise, tbe fashionable may ridicule them : but tbe author has created for him- 
self an interest in the heart pf the retried and lonely student of nature, which can 
never die . — Spirit of the Age, 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL. — It hus been found that animal charcoal will, if properly ap* 

E lied, preserve the must of grapes. With <ftie pint of tbe Juice of the grapes, a 
undred grains of animal charcoal, and more, it the former contain muchTermeu- 
table matter, a^e to be mixed. When it has lost its colour, and is clear, the char- 
coal is separated from it, and it is preserved in bottles and casks closely stopped. 
It does not ferment even in open vessels, because the oharcoal, has absorbed the 
principle of fermentation ; this, however, has not become inactive, froi^ its com- 
bination with the first, for if the charcoal be felt ft the "must, this begins to fer- 
ment, but not throughout like ordinary must, in which the principle of fermenta- 
tion is diffused, but only at the bottom of the vesseli where the animal charcoal 
containing it is precipitated.— -iirias. . ' 

HARC^,i^830t ' B 2 l 
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OEjrEitA% anecdote is told of General Wolfe that he was ont whl 

partj of ftiende in a boat, the day before the battle of Quebec. It wae a beautiful 
sammer*a evening, and the cohreraation turned to (|ray*a ^iegy in a c^ntry ekurcih^ 
yard, which was just then published. Wolfe repeated ^e linea : For who to dumb 

focgetfuJheM a prey/’ &c. with enthusiasm, anU said, I would rather be the author 
of ^<MBe lines than beat the French to-morrow 1 He did heat the French, and was 
hiihself killed the next dajr. Perhaps it was better to be capable of utterini^ a sen^ 
tiiBient like this, than to gain a battle, or write a poem.— Imiicatar. 

nKUBYSKlRE’s PATENT MEDICINE, TO ALTLEVIATB SEA-SICKNESS. — 'The malady. of 

nausea to which so many persons are subject at sea, produces such wretched aud 
painful sensations for the time of its duration, that any remedy which could con- 
veniently be applied, must be highly acceptable ) we are not able to speak from, 
our own experience of the success of the present invention, neither does it appear 
to us to promise so certain a remedy, or cure, as the mechanical contrivance de- 
scribed by Mr. Pratt, hut the means being simple and within every one’s reach, it 
is desirable that it should be extensively known, and, we hope, ii^ will be found be- 
nsfioial. To prevent the possibility of mistake, we give a description of tUb ma- 
terials employed* In its nature it is an embrocation for sea-sickness, that is to 
to prevent in some cases soa-sickness, in others to cure persons who 'bre 
affectbd 1^ it, tnd in others, for mitigating its severity. The manner in which it 
is to be per/bimed and applied, is as follows take of crude opium two ounces, 
avoidupois, two di:achms of extract of heubane, ten grains of powdered mace, and 
two ounces of bard mottled soap, boil them in sixty ounces oi soft water, letting 
it boil for half an hour stirring it well all the time ; when told, add one quarter of 
spirits of wine at sixty degrees above proof, and three drachms of spirits of amo- 
nia. Knb a detsert spoonful of this embrocation well in, over the lower end of the 
breast-bone^ and under the left ribs, the latest time you can conveniently do so 
before embarkation, and again on board as you can have an opportunity. If, not- 
withstailding tkis, you become sick, apply the embrocation as before, and continue 
the applioatioh while the sickness continues.— 

NEWSPAVESS . — ** I need not dwell on the moral advantages of Newspapers. How-* 
ever humble the talents of those who conduct them, they are the medium through 
which much v^fuli agreeable, and improving information is given to the public, and 
they have attractions which belong to nothing else in tlie shape of print. The most 
interesting new book, the volumes of Scott and Cooper, are thrown aside when the 
journal makes its appearance. Therf is exaggeration in saying that every grown 
up person in the empire who can read, would have a»newspaper if be or she could 
obtain it. They are in truth the literature of the working classes, wherever they 
Are within their reach — the retail shops of knowledge, where it is cut into morsels 
for the uae of those who could never buy it in the bulk. There is scarcely a subject 
of any novelty, connected with philosophy, sci^ence, art, literature, trade, religion, 
or morals, of which they do not give us some account, and however deficient this may 
be for the purges of the rich and the learned, it is highly useful to those who have 
neither money to buy, nor leisure to read, extensive treatises. Even the mental 
Otimnlus which a newspaper supplies has an excellent moral effect in withdrawing 
men fkom intemperance. It needs the excitement of Newii to tempt a person to read 
whose animal spirits are exhausted with ten or twelve hours of hard manual labour, 
for there are few things in the skape of a volume which he will take the trouble to 
Open. Kbowing, as I do, how eagemworkmen of the humbldst classes are to have 
thn use of a journal, I have often thought when I have seen one of them reeling 
bomb drunk in an evening, that the government, in denying him the^nly species of 
tAadihg suited to his habits, by taxing newsp^ers so heavily, had been mainly in« 
stmineQtal in driving him to the alehouse. The population of the British Isles at 
present is very n|ply double the population of the United States, the one being 
bbovb ’$3,900,000 and the other |,bout 12,000,000* Deducting the blacks, the Ame« 
noan population will be about 10,000,000. In the British Isles, there are at pre- 
sent 334 newspapeis^ of which 19 or 20 are daily, viz. 16 in London, and 3 or 4 
in Ireland. In the United States in 1B16, there were 364 newspapers ; in 1B23» 
Aeie were 598; and in last Spring, Mr* Cooper estimated the number at 600, 
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Notions of the Americans,” vol. Snd, p. 133 ,) — Of tbeao, according tQ^tha 
statement of an American editor, there are fifty publUhed daily. New- York, in 
the month o^larch had 12 daily papers ; Philadelphia 8 or 9 ; Baltimore $ ; 
Boston 3 or 4, &o.^ There is not a town in Great Britain, but London, that does 
or can support a dailF paper. — In th<i United States every conaiderable town has 
one or more. Rochester, a town, with 6,000 inhabitants ; Troy, with nearly the 
same number, (both in the State of New Yhrk,) have each their Daily Papers 
while neither Manchester nor Glasgow has one. Think of the capital of Scotland 
wanting a paper of this discription, while an American town of the size of Dal- 
keith has one ! Think, too, of Leith, arith an population of 20,000 persons, try* 
ing in vain some years ago to establish a weekly paper ! Philadelphia and Liverpool 
have nearly the same amount of population, but the English town has probably six 
times as much trade as the American. Now, Liverpool has eight weekly papm^ 
which put forth 8 publications in all per week. Philadelphia has eight daily papirSp 
and eight or ten others, which put forth about 70 publications per week ! Scotland, 
with 2,1000,000 of inhabitants, has 38 papers, not one of which is published more 
than thrice a weeS. Pensylvania, with 1,200,000 inhabitants, had 110 papers ia 
1823, of which 14 or 15 were published daily ! These facts speak for themselvds. 
They fully warrant the conclusion, that in the most thickly settled parts of the 
United States, which alone afford proper materials for comparison the number of 
Newiipapers in circulation amongst any giveii number of inhabitants is eigh^ or ten times 
as great as in Britain. What can make so great a difference, but the comparative 
cheapness of their papers, and the abundance of their advertisements.” — Scotsman, 

IMAGINATION. — It 1^0 great mistake to suppose that a philosophical spirit is in 
direct contradistinction to an imaginative one. On the contrary, the highest order 
of thinkers, and discoverers, such as Bacon, Newton, and Leibnitz, are mainly indebt- 
ed to the imaginative faculty. A case in point : — The latter, when occupied in his 
philosophical reasonings on his ** law of continuity,” his singular sagacity enabled 
him to predict a circumstance which was afterwards realized, — he imagined the necess* 
sary existence of a Polypus. The supposition of Columbus in regard to the existence 
of a western continent, was also imaginative, — Indicator. 

KNEADING OF BREAD BY MACHINERY. — A Company bas been esjtablished in 
Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, to supply the metropolis with pure bread. — 
Among other improvements adopted by this society is that of kneading the bough 
by means of steaitf machinery. The substitutes for the working of the bread by 
manual labour, besides the greater cleanl^ess of the process, has the further ad- 
vantage of allowing years to be dispensed with, the additional *power of the 
machine being sufficient to give t}ie bread its proper degree of lightness without 
any foreign aids. The capital of the company is divided into 4000 Shares of 1000 
francs each. — Manual of Science and Literature, 

QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. — 1 tlilnkf 1 liave observed universally that the quarrels of 
friends in the latter part of life, are nevertruly reconciled. Mal4 sarta gratia nequic- 
quam coit, et rescinditur a wound in the friendship of young persons, asinthe bark 
of young trees, may be so grown over, as to leave no scar. The case is very different 
in regard to old persons and old timber.^ The reason of this may be accountable from 
the decline of the social passions, and the prevalence of spleeni euspicion, 
rancour, towards the latter part of life. — Shenston^ Essays, 

WATERPROOF GLUE. — Immerse commoi^ glue in cold water, until it beoomei 
perfectly soft, but yet containing its original fonu/ after which it is to be dissolved 
in common ra,w linseed oil, assisted by a gentle beat until it becomes entirely taken 
up by the latter, when it may be applied to substances for adhesion to each othec 
in the common way glue is ordinarily applied — it dries almost immediately, and 
water will exert no intiuenco on it. — It is unnecessary to say for how many valuable 
purposes in the arts tills valuable application inai^be used. For cabinet makers it 
18 important, as mqhogany veneers, when glued with this substance, will never fall 
off by exposure to a moist atmosphere. In ship building, it will probably anawei 
a valuable purpose, as it has inhiiitely moid tenacity thsA comikou gluCi aoi 
comes impervious to water« 



bo6xb«>^How pleasant it is to reflect, that most of the intense lorers of hdoka havtt, 
tbemselTes become books ! What better metamorphosis copld Pjthafi^orus hare de^ 
sired t How Ovid and Horace exulted inaoticipa^n^ theirs I Andibow the world 
bare justified their exultation ! They had a right to triumph over brass aud marble. 
It is the. only visible change which changes ii(f farther which generates, and yet is 
not destroyed* Mines themselves are exhausted ; cities perish *, kingdoms are swept 
Uway, ana man weeps with indignalion to think that his own body is not imniortal. 
Yet this little body of thought that lies before me in the shape of a book has existed 
thousands of years ; nor since the invention of the press, can any thing short of an 
universal convulsion of nature abolish it. To a shape like this turns the placid sage of 
Academos : to a shape like this, the grandeur of Milton, the exuberance of Spenser, 
the pungent elegance of Pope, and the volatility of Prior. In one small room, like 
the contpressed spirits of Milton can he gathered together. The assembled souls of 
all that men held wise, may 1 hope to become the meanest of these existences 1 This 
is a question which every lover of books asks himself sometime in bis life ; and 
which must be pardoned because it cannot he helped. 1 know not. 1 cannot exclaim 
with the Poet. * 

^ Oh \ that my name were numbered among theirs. 

Then gladly would 1 end my mortal days. 

For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest of them may be, are of consequence 
to others. JBut I should like to remain visible in this shape. The little of myself 
that pleases myself, 1 could wish to be accounted worth pleasing others. 1 should 
like to survive so, were it only for the sake of those who love me in private, know- 
ing as I do, what a treasure is the possession of a friend's mind when he is no more. 
-vindicators 

WINS.— The rage for superannuated wine is one of the most ridiculous, vulgar 
errors of modern epicurism. ** The hee^s wing." ** thick crust," loss of strength, 
&c. which wine-fanciers consider the beauty of their tawny favourite, fine old 
Port." are forbidding manifestations of the departure of some of the best qualities 
, of the wine**— ICitchinsr. Wines bottled in good order, may be fit to drink in six 
months, (especially if bottled in October,) but they are not in perfection before 
twelve. From Jthat to two years they may continue so j but it would be improper 
to keep theni longer. — Encyclop, Britan. 

iTHE oini<^SItaNAui> THU MERE CITIZEN. — A gentleman of fortune will be often 
complaining of taxes ; that his estate is inconsiderable ; that he can never make so 
much of it as the world is ready to imagine. A mere citizen, on the other hand, is 
always aiming to show his riches : says th^tbe employs Romany hands ; he keeps his 
wife a chaise anS one; and talks much of his Chinese ornaments at his paltry cake- 
houSe in the country. They both aim at praise, hut of a very distinct kind. Now, 
supposing the cit worth as much in money as the other is in land, the gentleman 
surely chooses the better method of ostentation^ who considers himself as somewhat 
auperior to his fortune, than he who seems to look up at bis fortune, and consequent- 
ly B^ts himself beneath it. 

CBiNXSs ^jSTStciANS. — An article in an Oriental Paper has the following curious 
remarks dn j^ysicianB : —The Chinese have long been celebrated for their sagacity, 
and the acuteness with which they see into fbe bearings of particular customs and 
laws. They show this sagactly in no one thing more strongly than in the manner 
in which physicans are paid in China. Instead of being paid by fm when persons 
are ill which the Chinese would regard ^s holding out inducements to them to make 
A job of the cattp each family in China pays to some physician an annual sum, a 
portion of which pay is suspended whenever any of the family are** ill, and this 
suspension of pay is continifed tiU'health he restored or death ensue, in which latter 
case, a forfeiture is paid by the doctor in the minusratio of the age of the patient. 

this means, Chinese physicans acquire a vital interest in hastening the cure.— « 
Taemanjfn and ihittraL RevUw. 

RXsSEVE.j-*ThS reserve or shyness of men of sense generally confines them to a 
^mall acquaintance ; and they find numbers their avowed enemies, the similarity of 
whose tastes, had fortune brought them Ottoe acquainted^ would have rendered them 
their fondest iriendit 
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THB Ti^ST cft POPULAR OPINION. — I happened to fall into company with a citaaen, 

courtier, and an academic. 

’ Says the citizen, I am told cjpntinually of taste, refinement, andpoUteness ; but 
metbinks, the vulgar ami illiterate generally approve the same productions with the 
connoisseurs. One rarely finds a landscajie, a building, or a play, that bus charms 
for the critic exclusive ot the mechanic : but, on the other hand, one readily remarks 
students who labour to be dull, depraving theii^iiative relish by the very means thf^y 
use to re^ne it. The vulgar may not, indeed, be capable of giving the reasons why 
a composition pleases them ; that mechanical distinction they leave to the connois- 
ceur ; but they are at all times, methinks, judges of the beauty of an elfoct, ajiart 
of knowledge in most respects allowedly more genteel than th%t of the operator.’* 

Says the courtier, ** 1 cannot answer for every individual instaUv'e ; but I think, 
moderately speaking, the vulgsir are generally in the wrong. If they happen to ba 
etherwise, it is principally owing to their impUcit reliance on the skill of their supe« 
riors : and this has sometirnoa been strangely effectual m making them imagine they 
relish perfection. In short, if ever they judge well, it is at the lime they least pre- 
sume ^0 frame opAiions for themselves. 

“ It is true they will pretend to taste an object which they know their betters do* ; 
but then they consider some person’s judgment as a certain standard or rule ; they 
find the object exactly tally ; and this demonstrated appearance of beauty aifoids 
them some small degree oi satisfaction. ^ 

** It is the same with regard to the appetite, from which the metaphor of taste is 
borrowed. * Such a soup or olio,* say they, * is much in vogue ; and if you do not 
like it, you must learn like it.* 

“ But in poetry, for instance, it is urged that the vulgar discover the same beau* 
ties with the man of reading. ' 

** Now half or more of the beauties of poetry depend on metaphor or allusion, nei- 
ther of which, by a mind uncullivated, can be applied to their proper counterparts : 
their beauty, of consequence, is like a picture to a blind man. 

** How many of these peculiarities in poetry turn upon a knowledge of philosophy 
and history ! and let me add, these latent beauties give the most delight to such as 
Can unfold them. 

** 1 might launch out much farther in regard to the narrow limits of their apprehen- 
sions. What 1 have said may exclude their infallibility I and it is my opinion they 
are seldom right.** 

The academic spoke little, hut to the purpose ; asserting that all ranks and sta- 
tions have their different spheres of judgii^ : that a clown of native taste enough to 
relish Handle*s Messiah might unquestionably be so instructed as to^ relish it yet 
more ; that an author, before he prints, should not flatter hims*df with a confused ex- 
pectation of pleasing both the vulgar and the polite ; few things, in comparison, be- 
ing capable of doing both in any great degree : that he should altvays measure out 
his plan for the size of understandinj^be would tit. If he can content himself with 
the mob, he is pretty sure of numbers for a time. If he write with more abundant 
elegance, it may escape the organs of such readers ; but he will have a chance for 
such applause as will more sensibly affect him. Let a writer then in bis first per- 
formances neglect the idea of profit, and^the vulgar’s applause entirely : let him ad- 
dress him to the judicious few, and then profit and the mob will follow, llis first 
appearance on the stage of letters will engross the politer compliments 3 and his lat- 
ter will partake of the irrational huzza. — Shenstone's lfCs$ays, 

DR. WOODDESON, VINERIAN PROFESSOR OP ^AWS AT OXFORD. — As llO WaS, fot a 

professor of civil law, rather a bold rider, he tried to make his horse more man- 
ageable, by leajTlng him over a bar. This he did so cleverly, that a punster exclaim- 
ed, ' Ah Dickey, if you had but been brought up to the bar on horseback!* I'he 
punster was Dr. John Shaw, editor of the Argonautica of Apollonius Khodius.**— 
The Spectator, 

HERCULANEUM. — A house belonging to a barber, •lias been recently di^overed at 
Herculaneum. The'dhop of this artist,** the furniture, the benolies on which the 
citizens sate while waiting for their turn, the stove, and even the pins employed 
in the ladies* head-dresses^ were found in an astonishing state of preservation.— TV 
Court • 
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CATS. — We have lately had some " learned cate” among us ; indeed, according- to 
Lord Dudley’s witticism, our fashionable blue-stocking re-unions consist of little 
else : but we never before met with them at the fashionable dinner- talife of an Arch- 
bishop, al^ a recognised portion of the company. Does Lady Morgan give us the 
following anecdote as a fact, or a piece of fifcetiousness 1 The first day we had 
the honor of dining at the palace of the Archbishop of Taranto, at Naples, he said to 
me, you must pardon my passion formats, (la mia passione gattesca) but I never ex- 
clude them from my dining-room, and you will find they make excellent company. 
Between the first and second course the door opened, and several enomously large 
and beautiful Angola cats were introduced by the names of Pantalone, Desdemona, 
Ottello, &c. They took their places on chairs near the table, and were as ^ilent, aa 
quiet, as motionless, and as well behaved, as the most bon ton table in London could 
require. On the Bishop requesting one of the chaplilins to help the Signora Desde- 
mona, the butler stepped up to his lordship, and observed. * My Lord, La 
Signora Desdemona will prefer waiting for the roast.” 

MEMORY. — Great wits have short memories” is a proverb ; anfi, as such, hjis un- 
doubtedly some foundation in nature. The case seems to be, that men of genius for- 
get things of common concern, unimportant facts and circumstances, which make no 
alight impression in every-day minds. But sure it will be found that all wit depends 
on memory ‘^.e.on the recollection of passages, either to illustrate or contrast with any 
present occasion. It is probably the fate of a common understanding to forget the 
very things which the man of wit remembers : but an oblivion of those things which 
almost every one remembers renders his case the more remarkable, and this explains 
the mystery. 

PRESENT MILITARY FORCE OF OREAT BRITAIN.— 6 Field Marshals, 110 Gene- 
rals, ^50 Lieutenant-Generals, 240 Major-Generals, 240 Colonels, 788 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 820 Majors, 1699 Captains. 2372 Lieutenants, 1230 Cornets and Ensigns. 
Cavalry Kegiments of Life Guards (Cuirassiers), 1 Kegnnent of Horse Guards 
(Household Troops), 7 Kegiments of Dragoon Guards, 3 Regiments of Hoavy 
Dragoons (Ist, 2nd, and 6th), .5 Regiments of Light Dragoons (3d, Ith, lltb, 13th 
and 14th), 4 Regiments of Hussars (7th, 8th, 13th, and l5th), 4 Regiments of 
Lancers (9^, 12th, 16th, and 17th); Royal Horse Artillery ; Royal Waggon Train. 
Jn/antry— jS Regiments of Foot Guards (Household Troops), 99 Regiments of the 
Line, 1 Rifle Brigade, 2 West India Regiments, 1 Ceylon Regiment (Riflemen), i 
Cape Corps, 1 Royal African Corps, 3 Royal Veteran Battalions, 1 Royal Malta 
Fencible Raiment ; Royal Artillery f Royal Engineers Royal Staff Corps. 
DepartTnSnts— Ordnance, Commissariat, Medical, &c. Sc., Forming a force of about 
140,000 effective men, and 7805 officers.— IVtc Spectator, 

FISHING CATS..i«.'' There is a propensity belonging to common house-cats that is 
very remarkable ; Itnean their violent fondnq^s for fish, which appears to be their 
most favourite food ; and yet nature in this instance seems to have planted in them 
mn appetite that, unassisted, they know not bow to gratify ; for, of all quadrupeds, 
cats are the least disposed towards water, and will not, when they can avoid it, deign 
to wet a foot, much less to plunge into that element and upon this Sir W. Jardino 
adds : In the Library of Entertaining Kifbwledge, on the authority of Dr. Darwin, 
cats fish. He says, * Mr. Leonard, a very intelligent friend of mine, saw a cat catch 
a trout by darting upon it in a deep clear water, at the mill at Weaford, near Lich- 
field. The cat belonged to Mr. Stanley, ^bo had often seen her catch fish in the same 
manner in summer, when the mill-pool was drawn so low that the fish could be seen. 
I have heard of other cats taking fish in shallow water, as they sto^ on the bank. 
This seems to be a natural method of taking their prey, usually lost by domestica- 
tion, though they all retain a strong relish for fish.* The Rev. W. Bingley mem- 
tions another instance of a cat freely taking the water, related by his friend Mr. 
Bill, of Christ-chiffch. When 1]^ lived at Wallington, near Carshalton, in Surrey, 
he had a cat that was oftsit.hnown to plunge, without hesitation, into the river Wau- 
dle, and swim over to an island at a little distance from the bank. To this thers 
could be no other inducement than the fiih she osight eatob on her passa|;e^ or the 
ter^u that the islsil4 sffbrded,*’ 
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Hi^se are curious instances ; but the followings which maybe depended upon as a 
fact, is still more remakable. At CarertonMill, in Roxburghshire, a boauUfui spot 
upon the Kale JVater, thbre was a favourite cat, domesticated in the dwelling-house, 
which stood at two or three hundred yards from the mill. When the mill-work 
ceased, the water was as usual stoppeil at the dam-head, and the dam below conse- 
quently ran gradually more shallow, often leaving trout, whioh had ascended when 
it was full, to struggle back with difficulty tcf the parent stream ; and so well ac- 
quainted bad Puss become with this circumstance, and so fond was Puss of iish, the 
moment she heard the noise of the mill-clapper cease, < she used to scamper oif to the 
dam*, and, up to her belly in the water, continue to catcli tish like an otter. It would 
not be easy to cite a more curious case of anunal instinct approaching to reason and 
overcoming the usual habits of the species.— TAe Literary Gazette. 

WEALTH, — The common peoplb call wit, mirth, and fancy, folly ; fanciful and folli- 
ful, they use indiscriminately. It seems to flow from hence, that they consider mo- 
ney as of more importance than the persons who possess it ; and that no conduct is 
wise, beside what ^as a tendency to enrich us. — Shenstone's Essays. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAOENFTS. — In Pock’s “ Desiderata Curiosa^* a letter is 
inserted from Dr. Brett to Dr. Warren, the president of Trinity Hall, in which he 
says, that, calling on Lord Winchilsea in 1720, his Lordship’pointed out to him 
this entry in the registry of Eastwell — “ Anno 1550, Rycharde Plantageiiet was 
buryed the 22d day of Deceinber beyond this, not a word is knowrPof him ex- 
cepting what tradition affords, which, with some slight variations, for there are 
two versions of bis history, is as follows : — When Sir Thomas Moyle built Eastwell, 
he observed that his principal bricklayer, whenever he quitted his work, retired with 
a book, a circumstance which attracted his attention, and on inquiry he found he 
w^as reading Latin : he then told Sir Thomas his secret, which was, that he was 
boarded with a Latin Schoolmaster, without knowing who were his relation, until 
he was fifteen or sixteen ; that he was occasionally visited by a gentleman who pro- 
vided for his expenses ; that this person one day took him to a fine house where he 
was presented to a gentleman handsomely drest, wearing a star and garter,’’ 
who gave him money, and conducted him back to school ; that some time afterwards 
the same gentleman came to him, and took him into Leicestershire and to Boswortb 
field, when he Wes' carried to King Richard's tent that the King embraced him, 
told him he was his son ; adding, “ Child, to-morrow I must fight for my crown; 
and assure yourself, if 1 lose that, I will lose my life too, but I hope to preserve 
both : do you stand in such a place (pointing to the spot) w'here you may see the 
battle out of danger, and when I have gained the victory come to me.e I will then 
own you to be mine, and take^ care of you : but if I should lose the battle, then 
shift as well as you can, and take care to let nobody know that I am your father, for 
no mercy w'ill be shown to any one so nearly related to me that the King gave 
him a purse of gold and dismissed him ; that he followed those directions, and when 
he saw that the battle was lost and the King slain, he hastened to London, sold his 
horse and his fine clothes, and the better to conceal himself from all suspicion of 
being the son of a King, and that he might gain a livelihood, he put himselr appren- 
tice to a bricklayer, and generally spent his spare time in reading. Sir Thomas, 
finding him very old, is said to have tif offered him the run of his kitchen^ which he 
declined, on the ground of his patron having a large family ; but asked his permis- 
sion to build a small house in one of his fields, aifll this being granted, he built a 
cottage, and continued in it till his death. — f^estminster Review. 

GENIUS AND LKARNiNo. — A poison of a pedantic turn will spend five years in trans- 
lating, and contending for the beauties of a worse poem thaa|he might write in fiye 
weeks himself. There seem to be authors who wish to sacrifice their whole character 
of genius to that of learning.— Essays. 

BENTLEY AND WAKBUETON. — There are certain tasks which are pecuUarlv inappro- 
priate to the Leviathans of learning. Bentley mtde sad work with Muton, and 
Warburton’s Shakespeare was a miserable affair. Quin’s observation on the publi- 
cation of the latter was pleasant and correct. ** He ought to have stuck to his pwa Bi- 
ble, and not have meddled with ours.’’-— Indicate;/'. 
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Bn* DTAS A puNSTiER. He ' Said, " thefelfoweoC myicollege^ wis|i^4 

fintre su*0]^an in the chapel, but I put a stop to it whether for the sake of the p\i#^ 
or iMteAiJee Be disliked music, he is uncertain*. t 

He invited, for tlio love of punning, Mr. Crowe and Mr.^ Kook to oine with him^ 
given Mr. Birdmore, another gue^, a hint to be ratb^ after the time, oa 
^his. cmp^aring, said, Mr. Rock ! Mr. Crowe t 1 beg leave to introduce one bird 
nw'e. He married his neice to a gentleman of the hopeful name of BuckZe, Tha 
enterprise succeeded beyond his expectation. Mrs, Buckle was delivered^of twins* 
A pair of Buckles !” — Boys or girls said a congratulating, friend— the onswer 
*iiiay be supposed Court Journal, * 

DANTE AND PETiiARcii.— Dante and his Beatrice are beat exhibited in contrast to 
Petrarch and Laura* Petrarch was in his youtb^ an amiable and accomplished' 
courtier, whose ambition was to cultivate the arts, and please the fair. Dante 
early plunged into the factions which distracted his native city, was of a steri^ 
commanding temper, mingling study with action. Petrarch loved with all tb'o 
vivacity of his temper ; he took a pleasure in publishing, in exaggerating, in eitt^ 
IfeUiahing his passion in the eyes of the world. Dante, capable of strong Snd en- 
thusiastic tenderness, and ea dy concentrating all the affections of his heart on onn 
object, sought no sympatiiy ; ai d solemnly tells us of himself— in contradistinctioa 
to those poets of his time w,' j wrote of love from fashion or fancy, not from feeU 
jug — that lit wrote as love ins[ ircd, and as his heart dictated. 

** Jo 1 li son un che, quando 
Amore spi a, no to, ed in quel modo 
Ch'ei delta dentro, fo significando.”— Wienfatorio, c. 24. 

A coquette would have tnumphed in such a captive as Petrarch ; and in truth,. 
I^aura seems to have “ sounded him from the top to the bottom of his compass 
8 tender and impassioned woman would repose on such a heart as Dante’s, even as 
bis Beatrice did. Petrarch had a gay and captivating exterior ; his complexion was 
fair, with sparkling blue eyea .and a ready smile. He is very amusing on the sub- 
ject of hia own coxcombry, and tells us how cautiously he used to turn the corner 
of a street, lest the wind should disorder the elaborate curls of hia fine hair ! Dante, 
too, was in his youth eminently handsome, but in a style of beauty which was 
charactstistio of his mind : his eyes were large apd intensely black, his nose aqui- 
line, his"^ complexion of a dark olive, his hair and beard very muoh curled, bis step 
slow and measured, and the habitual expression of bis countenance grave, with a 
tinge t>f 'melancholy abstraction. When Petrarch walked along the streets of 
Avignon, tlig women , smiled, and* said, There goes the lover of Laura!’’ The 
impression which Dante left on those who beheld * him was far difierent. In 
allusion Sto his own personal appearance, be used to relate an incident that once 
occurred to him. . When years Of persecution and exile bad added to the natural 
Sternness of his countenance, the deep lines left by grief, and the brooding spirit 
of vengeance, he hs^pened to be at A^erona, wbfee, since the publication of the In/ei'fio, 
be ^was well knbvra. Passing one day by a portico, where several women were 
seated, one of them whispered, with a look of awe — “ Do you see that man ? that 
|3 he who goes down to hel^ whenever be pleases, and brings us back tidings of the 
pinners below !” “ Ay, indeed 1” repliei her companion— “ very likely ; see how 
hie face is scarred with fire and brimstone, and blackened with smoke, and how his 
hair and beard have been singei^and curled in the flames !*' 

Dante, had not, however, this forbidding appearance when he won the youiig 
l^art of Beatrice Fortinari. They ilrst met at the banquet given by her father, 
jl^Icb de’ t^O^nari, when Dante was only nine years old, and Beatrice a year 
younger. His childish attachment, as be tells us himself, comni^nced from that 
jkour; it became a passion, which increased with his years, and^ did not perish 
: >veu with its object. — Atlas, 

tiARTY-NiKB>awixs, 4 w 0 r^ Jebb was asked if he knew any one who be- 
tlaved tW Thirty ^ knew one man who believed one 

and atiot^iec kho believed another article^ but that he knew no 
Isdah'Wbo WiOfed tWwIiOl^^ and Literary Mem&i iais* 
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' TWM— Tlwi valua of the palm tree is not generally appreciated in Efiro|>a> 
%ut It is highly praised in Asia and Africa. The followers of Mahomet (as appeaili 
from Kaswini^^beliere h to be peculiar to those favoured countries where the relip 
giou of the Prophet is professed*. ** Honour the palm-tree/’ says this writer, in 
the words of Mahomet himself, “ for^he is your father’s aunt ; and this distinction, 
he tells u^, was given to it because the tree was formed from the remainder of tho 
olay from which Adam was created. — Beechy's Northern Africa, 

• 

cr£billon’s worst work.— -The elder Crebillon was once, with his son, in a large 
'Company, when some one asked him, which of all his works be bimselt thought the 
hestl I really don’t know which is the best/’ said he, ** but,” poiuting to his son, 
“ this is the worst.” 

LFPRoav. — Leprosy of the wftrst kind is frequent among the Burmans ; and the 
eflflicted are compelled to live in separate villages, as outcasts, ranking with the 
burners of the dead. This dograclatioii, however, gives rise to acts of extortion oa 
these uuhap)iy beings. Those who have money can purchase the privilege of not 
Wng^o erpellecf. If a person should be detected, by the * superintendent ^of 
outcasts,' to have a scar or sore on his body, he is liable to be seized as one infected 
with leprosy, and only escapes his fangs by the payment of a heavy contribution* 

* A strong prejudice,’ says Mr. Crawfuid, * appears to run not only agaiust all natu- 
ral deformities, but against those labouring under incurable diseasf|p, and even 
against such as have been accidentally mutilated.’ Thus, the blind, the dumb, those 
whomav have lost an ear, or a nose, or those even who may have lost a limb in the ser- 
vice of their king and ceuntry, are refused the right of entering the enclosure of the 
palace, and are deprived of court favour and all chance of prelenuont* Many of the 
Burmese prisoners, wounded in action in the course of the last contest, refused to 
Buffer amputation ; when such opeiations had been performed on others, they tore 
off the bandages and bled to death. Mr. Crawfurd mentions the case of one young 
man, who, having submitted to lose a leg, with the passive courage so frequent in 
the east, presented the sound leg also for amputation, conceiving that this was our 
mode of treating prisoners of war. Prejudices like these our author supposes to 
originate from their' religious belief. Every physical evil is considered by tho 
Bndhists as the punishtnent, not so much of offences committed in the present state 
of existence, as of transgressions in some previous migration, — as inevitable intiic- 
tions merited by the individual on account of himself or his aucestors, and the 
necessary results of the present imperfect order o^ tlip world. Those afflicted, 
consequently, experience, generally spcbking, little compassion sympathy.-^* 
Cravfvrd*i Embassy to Ava, 

AS AWKWARD POSITION.— -Gibbon, the historian, notwithstanding his shortness 
mnd rotundity, was very gallant. One day being alone with Madame de Cronzas, 
Gibbon wished to seize the favouyible moment, and suddenly dropping on his 
knees, be declared his love in the most passionate terms. IVl^adame do Cronzas 
replied in a tone to prevent the repetition of such a scene. Gibbon was thunder-’ 
struck, but still remained on his knees, though frequently desired to get up and 
resume his seat.— “ Sir,” said Madame^e Cronzas, ** will you have the goodness to 
rise*!” Alas, Madam!” replied the unhappy lover, “ 1 cannot !” His size pre- 
vented him from rising without assistance ; upon this Madame de Cronzas rang 
the bell, saying to the servant, Lift up Mr. Gidbon !” 

CONSUMPTION GENERATED BT THE MARCIl^P INTELLECT. — The genioUS Of OUT agd 

seems to incline men, much more than is natural for them to refiectiooi activity, 
speculations, and reformation of every kind j and to exercise with more vigour all 
the power which they possess : for the great increase of luxury, by still multiply- 
ing its w'ants, makes new schemes and new exertions of the faculties always mure 
necessary. Hence arises that endless U!ieasines| which destroys all |eDsation of 
internal tranquillity and contentment ; which never suffers men to enjoy that de- 
gree of peace and'relaxation indispensably requisite for restoring them j and which, 
consequently, in an alarming maimer accelerates consumption.'-— Art (f Prolonging 
T 
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CHtKiis* ♦OE'i nr— With reference to mere Tersification, or tlio constmotlon 
^ines, couplets, ami stanzns, we could prove that the sounds of the spoken lsngn«" 
age- Bttil&ciently adapt it to the puijioses of metrical composition^bat vorae ie 
distingiiished by the variation of certain tones or accents, as prescribed by rule ; 
by the use of poetical numbers, or measure ; the observance of a regular caesura! 

by the recurrence of terminal rhymes ; and by the rhythmical effect result- 
ing from what has been called the jxA'allelism of couplets. A stupid notion seemS 
to have existed, that the whole merit of Chinese poetry lay in some curiSus and 
fanciful selection of the characters, with a reference to their component parts^ ' As 
a medium for the communication of ideas, the written language certainly diffdra 
from alphabetic dystetna but, after all, the characters are the means only, and not 
the end ; the melody of the sound, the harmony of the structure, and the justness 
pf the sentiment, or beauty of the imagery, constitute, as they do every where 
else, the merits of poetical composion . — Quarterly Review. 

vNivKiiSAt DECLINE OF THE DRAMA, AND ITS CAUSES.— -The inquiries I have mads 
respecting the situation of the theatres all over Europe have proved to me, tl^t for 
BQfOre than '150 years past, all those who have taken charge of them have either lost 
their fortunes or become bankrupt, with some rare exceptions which are not applicable 
to operatic theatres* At this moment all the theatres in Germany, which are not sup- 
ported by the sovereigns, almost all those in Italy and in England, all those in our de- 
partments, nfd almost every one in Paris'--are in a state nearly similar to that of the 
Feydeau, and never was there known such state of general distress. Several causes 
combine to render the management of theatres mure difficult at the present period 
than formerly. These are— -1. The scarcity of good authors, arising from the circum- 
stance that minds of a high order have turned their attention to moral and political 
science. The equal scarcity of good actors. 3. The fastidiousness of the puhlio 
Which is more difficult to please, the more civilized it becomes. 4. The influence of 
the congregations upon society ; which is so widely extended, that most of the publio 
functionaries scarcely dare to show themselves at the theatre, and many females 
L are turned away from it by the religious terrors excited in their mind. — Ebert* 
$even years itf {he King^s Theatre. 

ZKOEKiovs EXFFDiENT. — A mavor of a small village in France, having occasion to 
give a passport to a distinguished personage in his neighbourhood, who was blind 
of an eye, was in great embarrassment on coming to the description of bis person. 
Fearful of offending the great <ian, he adopted the following ingenious expedient of 
avoiding the mention of his deformity., He wrote — Black eyes, one of which is absent, 

WIT AND MApNESS.«..Aa erroneous opinion, generally eatertained in society, is, 
that madness and great wit are nearly allied. This verst fled dictum of Dryden is 
as true, as that great light and darkness are nearly allied, or great strength and 
weakness, or any other similar nonsense. Thetmistake has arisen out of the vagua 
analogy between the energy of genius and the energy of madness. In both, tha 

ideas are vigorous and copious ; but in the one they are arranged and collected 

in the other, disjointed and incoherent. That men of undoubted talents become 
insane, there can be no question *, but it is monstrous to connect the want of mind 
wjth strength of intellect— and the raving*s of madness with extreme clearness, 
prepision, and vigour of thought. The causes of the insanity of gifted men may 
be easily traced to some excess ofstudy or feeling, or some injurious habit of body* 
So far is the proposition from being true^. that the reader may soon convince himself, 
by turning to’ any biographical work, that they w*ho have been most remarkable for 
iatell^ot, have retained it the longest and worked it the moat, ^Quartefly Review, 

paemer*— T he celebrated actor, John Palmer, whose father was a bill-sticker, 
and who had oceaeionally followed the same humble occupation himself, being, on# 

V evening strutting - ij|^, the Greenroom in a pair of glittering buckles, a by-stander 
^ remarked tKat really resemltied diamonds. Sir,” said Palmer, with some 
^ T^^rmth, ** I wouM have you know I never wear any thing but diamonds !” “ I ask 
your pa^dou/^replie«l the otljer, ** I remember the time when you wore nothing but 
paste.” The laugh, ^ much heightened by Bannister exclaiming, Jack, why 
■ don’Uyou him eigainst the wall V* ^ 
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. VRR-ons OF THE PRG8S| ifT A reporteh*— I oDco bad occasion to report, tbat a 
•ertain ** noble lord was cofined to his bouse with a violent coUV * — next morning, 
1 found his lordship represented to be ** cofined with a violent scold T* In the same 
way, on theOoccasion of a reqient entertainment, 1 bad said “ that the first point of 
attraction and admiration were her ladyship's looks this compliment was transfer^ 


it appear that he ** behaved like a hare” ** We,” says the John Bull, ** often suffer 
in this way-— about two years since, we represented Mr. Peel as having joined a 
party of fiends in Hampshire for the purpose of shooting peasants ; and only last week, 
in a Scotch paper, we saw it gravely stated that a surgeon was taken alive in the ri* 
Ver and sold to the inhabitants at 6d. and lOd. per lb.” — Atlas. 

THE ENGLISH AND FRENCif ARISTOCRACY. —The French aristocray, before the 
feirolution, lost themselves by settingup antiquity against wealth, which united all 
the rich men, without claim to antiquity,' against them. But in England the aris- 
tocracy is opendd regularly to all therihh ; so tbat any man who makes a fortune as 
A gambler, as a fraudulent contractor, as a speculator upon change, knows well that, 
though he himself may not receive a title, in a. generation or two his descendants will 
teceive it. If Ikey Solomons had not been cut prematurely short in his career, and 
A rich receiver of mail-coach parcels- had not been blown upon in the evidence hefors 
the police committee they would probably have worked their away up t^th© peemge. 
It is this which mak9t the English aristocracy so much stronger than any aristocracy 
ever yet known in tl^ world*, possessing, ‘as it does, so large a share of what, in 
modern times, is of all powerful etficacy. The l>ukes of N’orthumberlanil and Bac- 
cleugh are powerful, not because they are dukes (for a poor duke will, in thia 
eountry, be a standing joke to every waiter at an inn), but because the one has 
A50,000i. a-year, and the other 200,000/. The French may thank their stars that 
the revolution has rescured them from a class similar to that to which we owe such 
A debt of gratitude. ....MDfviiffg Chronkle. 

BURMESE ACCOUNT OP THE LATE WAR — I leamt last night, from good authority,^ 
that the court historiographer had recorded in the national chronicle his account of 
the war with the £.nglish. It was to the fallowing purport In, the years 1186. 
and 87, the Kula pyu, or white sirangersof the west, fastened a quarrel upon the 
JLord. of the Golden Palace. They landed at llango^n, took that place and Prome, 
and were permitted to advance as far as^Yandabo^ for the king, from motives of 
piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. .iTbe strangers 
had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and by the time they reached 
Yandabo, their resources were exhausted, and they were in great distress. They 
petitioned the king, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent them large sums 
of money to pay their expenses bapk, and ordered them, out of the country. — Craw* 
fiurd's ^bassy to Ava. 


TOO CIVIL BY HALF. — A learned Irish Judge, among other peculiarities, has a habit 
of begging pardon on every occasion. On his circuit, a short time siuce, hisfavou- 
file expression was employed in a singular manner. Ax the close of the assize, as 
he was about to leave the bench, the officer of the court reminded him that he had 
not passed sentence on one of the criminals, as by had intended — ** Dear me !” said 
his Lordship, I really beg his pardon — >brin| him in.” 

ANIMAL FOOD. — For myself— -let me be endured in shortly stating, tbat having 
often passed from one sort of food to the other, I may bo considered as having made 
frequent experiments in this affair, all of them .corroborative of the opinion that ani- 
mal food and alcohol are pernicious, and abstinence from them favorable to oar phy- 
Bical, intellectual, and moral wellbeing. Farinaceous vegetables contain more g/u/Ssn^ 
more nourishment, in proportion to their weight Jnd volume, than roast beef itself. 
If the stomach is fusible of the load committed to it, tbat load has been too great. 
3y attending to this symptom all may avoid excess, and the pains and perils of 
digestion . — Personal arid Literary Memorials, by Henry Best, Esq. 
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rsnstAN district of Gerger is particuftry faipoas for its .npsloiM^ 

And in Persia only can this fruit be eaten in fall perfection. Ihe musk melons ere 
<(111 te different from tho^^e of Europe. They melt in the itio^ith like sugar, and art 
almost as sweet. They are perfectly aromatic, ^itltout possessing tl#t overpower^ 
ing amen that our’s have. At Shiraz and l8])aban, where the heat, during the sum^ 
mer months, is extreme, they arrive at great (Arfection, aud are so delicate and so 
snuoh prized that people are stationed near were they grow, to prevent horsemea 
from gailopping past them, since the concussion of the earth, even from so^alight a 
cause as the gallopping of a horse would cause them to bur'it, if perfectly ripe. Not* 
isithstanding the power of the sun, and the richness of the soil in those places, t))o 
strongest and moat heating manure, such as the sweepings ol pigeon houses, is used 
for the beds in which they are planted. Ispahan is particulaiy renowned for its win* 
ter hfelons . — The Athanaum* 

QUSEN ANNE...«Queen Anne, though by no means faultless in temper, or eminent in 
understanding, appears to have had qualities which attracted general regard, and 
the people watched her last illness with an affectionate concern. In the early part 
cf the reign, her supposed disposition to interfere in politics excif^d a jealoucy far 
grater, apparently, than circumstances really warranted. In tlie secret corres- 
pondance maintained by Cecil with James before the death af Elizabeth, Anue is 
mentioned with anxiety as liable, from facility of disposition, to be acted upon by 
ftinister influences. But the evil never became very formidable. Her manners 
were extremAy popular. Cooke, iu his * Detection,* boldly panegyrizes her ‘ piety, 
prudence, temperance, and chastity.* Even Weldon confesses that she was * a 
very brave queen ;* and Osborne, while he censures her uncovered shoulders, yet 
condescends to observe that her skin was ' amiable,’ and her disposition * debonair*] 
As she passed through London to the coronation, * she so mildly saluted her sub* 
jects,’ that the women were ‘ weeping ripe.* Her fidelity as a wife is unimpeached, 
except by the moat vague scandal, for we ascribe little iin\)ortance to the advances 
Unhandsomely hinted^ at by Lord Herbert of Cherbury as wasted upon bmiself ; and 
even tbe * impartial’ Harris is ashamed of Peyton, when among slanders yet mors . 
’infamous, he avers that Prince Henry was the son, not of James, but of * Lord 
Salutcleare/ and that the father of Charles 1. was * one Mr. Beely, a Dane,* which, 
fact was dtsclosed by Beely himself to the author ^ in great secrecy.* We only 
mention this libel as a specimen of one of the memoir-writers who are mildly 
termed * satirical.* Peyton was apparently a zealot of the highest strain. Sweet 
indeed must have been the counsel of the saints, if these morsels may be taken as 
a sample ] — The Qtiarterly Review, . c 

TWISTING ARi'SRfse TO sTox HFMORRnAGE. — At the Same sitting was read a 
mempir'OfM* Amussat, containing the substance of experimen-ts, by which he bad 
come to tbe conclusion that, as a mode of stopping hemorrhage, twisting the ar- 
teries was more prompt, more sure, and less panful, than binding. He had found 
that twisting the artery four times would stop the hemorrhage without a rupture of 
the internar membrane, but that on the fifth turn that menibraue will break . — The 
Athoaiaum* 

THR RIG UTS 01 ^ PBiLOsoFHBRs.^A Noblemtn observing one day at dinner a person 
•minent for his' philosophical talents, intent on chusing the delicacies of tbe table, 
said to him,. What ! do philosophers love dainties'!” ‘'Why not'!” returned 
the other, ; ** do you^ think, my Lord, that the good things of this world were mads 
only for blackheads ^ 

A niSBEiiEViNO niviNB.^Disbelievers of miracles and mysteries are to be found 
whers one does not expect them. A worthy Rector of a parish, who boasted that 
for 27" years he had not once omitted the Sunday duty of his church, said to me 
lately, ** As for Scripture miracles, 1 can only remark on them, as a gentleman re^ 
plied to somdone who told him a vlry strange story, ' Sir, 1 behave it, because yqis 
say if; but d wOold not betieva it if I bad seen it myself.’ ” This Clergyman said^ 
*• I tsrioh s good morah^, and one sandtioa does as well as another,”— end 
jXtterorjf He^oriaU, Henr^ Best^ Es^, . ^ 



mioratdon 0 ?Bifti>s.*^)'he subject of migration appears to bare been a 
rery favourite one with our author, occupying the greater part of many of bis suV 
sequent letters, and evidecitly often the subject of his private thoughts. He some* 
times seems puiiiled with regard te the possibility of many of the migrating species 
being able to undergo the fatigue of long or continued journeys ; and often wish* 
es almost to believe, though contrary to^jis better judgment, that some of them en- 
ter into a regular torpidity. We find torpidity pccurring among animals, fishes, 
the amphihiee, and reptiles, and among insects ; but we have never found any au- 
thenticated instance of this provision taking place among birds. Their frames are 
adapted to a more extensive locomotive power ; and the change to climates more 
congenial to their constitutions preventing the necessity of any actual change in the 
system, is supplied to those animals deprived of the power for extensive migratioti 
by a temporary suspension of most of the faculties winch, in other circumstances, 
would be entirely destroyed. Birds, it is true, are occasionally found in holes, par,- 
ticularly our summer birds of passage, in what has been called a torpid state, and 
have revived upon being placed in a warmer temperature j but this, I consider, has 
always been a suspended animation, where all the functions were entirely bound up 
as in death and whicn, by the continuance of a short period, would have caused i 
death itself.-.not torpidity, w'here various functions and secretions, capable for a 
time of sustaining the frame, are still going on. The possibility of performing long 
journeys, as w'e must believe some species are obliged to do before arriving at their 
destination, at first apj^ears nearly incrediblo, but when brought to a matter of plain 
calouation, the difficulty is much diminished. The flight of birds may be estimated 
at from 50 to 150 miles an hour ; and if we take a medium of this, as a rate for the 
migrating species, we shtill have little difficulty in reconciling the possibility of 
their flight. This however, can only be applied to such species as, in their migra^* 
tions, have to cross some vast extent of ocean without a resting-place. Many that 
visit this country, particulaily those from Africa, merely skirt the coast, crossing a,t 
the narrowest parts, and again progressively advancing, until they reach their final 
quarters, and during this time having their supply of suitable food daily augmented. 
The causes influencing the migration of birds, appear more diflicult to solve than the 
possiblity of the execution of it. I'hey seem to be influenced by an innate law, 
which we do not, and cannot, comprehend, though in some measure dependent on 
the want of food or climate congenial to the systems of each, and which acts almost 
without the will of the individual. Neither this, how'ever, nor the duties incumbent 
bn incubation, can be the only exciting causes, as we may judge by the partial mi- 
grations of some to difl'ereut parts of the same country, where food apd the conve- 
niences for breeding are alike ; by the partiaFinigration only, of a specie# from one 
country to another, differing decidedly in temperature, and were the visiting species 
thrives equally with the resident one { and by the males of some speoiea migrating 
while the females remain. — Literary JoarnaL 

A GRATIFYING REPLY.— A goutleman,* who fills every situation necessary to con- 
stitute him ** the head of the village,'’ and wbp had taken some pains to instruct the 
rastib inhabitants in the proper signs of respect due to him, being on a horse some- 
what given to shy^ and observing a lad walking before him, called out, ** Boy, don’t 
take off your hat the youth turning his hfad, yeiy innocently answered, ** I 
• goiwg, Sir.** 

nn. JOHNSON. — The late Dr. Samuel Johnson was if man of great parts, and was 
indisputably a great man, if great parts simply aun make one : but Dr. Samuel John- 
son was the meanest of bigots, a dupe and siave to the most contemptible preju- 
dices ; and, uponaubjects the most important, is known to have held opinions, which 
are absolutely a disgrace to the human upderstanding.” — Sylva^ or the Wood^ p. 343* 
— This very amusing work w'aa written by Dr. Heathcote, author of a spirited poli^ 
tical pamphlet, entitled The Ireuarch, — The Examiner. 

A LARGE TOWN.—Onosof the towns in Barbadoes is called Bridge Town, and it is 
of that magnitude, that Lord Seaforth, upon first visiting it, turned round to bit 
aids-de*camp, and said — Gentlemen, keep close ! or X shall be out of the towj^ 
before you are in it.” , . 
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' THE CRCGikiitouB spmiT Of ANiMAi.s*>— Thero 18 E wondorfttl spirit of EoeiEHty^ 
in the brute creation, independent of sexual attachment : the congreg^ating of gre- 
garious birds in the winter is a remarkable instance. Manj horses, though q*«iet 
with company, will not stay one minute in a fieldby themseWes ; thl6 strongest fences 
cannot restrain them. My neighbour's hor|e will not only stay by bimself abroad, 
but be will not bear to be left alone in a strange stable without discovering the utmost 
impatience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger with his forefeet. He 
lias been known to leap out at a stable window, through which dung was^hrown, af»* 
ter company ; and yet, in other respects, is remarkably quiet. Oxen and cows witl 
not fatten by themselves, but will neglect the finest pasture that is not recommended 
bv society. It would be needless to instance iu sheep, which constantly flock to- 
gether. But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of the same spe« 
cies ; for weknow a doe, still alive, that was brought up from a little farm with a dairy 
of cows ; with them it goesa-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The doge 
of the house take no notice of this deer, being used to her ; but, if strange dogs 
come by, a chase ensues, while the master smiles to see his favourite securely lead- 
ing her pursuers over hedge or gate, or stile, till she returns to|he cows, wjio, with 
fierce lowings and menacidg horns, drive the assailants quite out of the pasture) 
Kven great desparity of kind and size does not always prevent social advances and 
mutual fellowship. For a very intelligent and observant person has assured me 
that, in the former part of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened also on a time 
to havelftit one solitary hen. These two incongruous animals spent much of their 
time together in a lonely orchard, where they saw no creature but each other. By 
degrees, an apparent regard began to take place between these two sequestered 
individuals. The fowl would approach the quadruped Vith notes of complacency, 
fubbing herself gently against bis legs, while the horse w'ould look down with 
•atisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circumspection, lest he should 
trample ^on his diminutive companion — thus, W mutual good offices each seemed to 
console the vacant hours of other. — Literary Uazette. 

MINKS ov wiELiSKA. — From superior advantages in engines, rail-ways, and canals, 
the Knglish Mines are worked with the most economy, but the Mines of Wieliska, 
in Poland, are the most interesting. The imagination is confounded nt the idea of 
finding, .after a descent of 850 steps, vast halls, (the hall of Klosky is 360 feet high, 
and (80 feet wide), stabling for 80 horses, store-houses, offices for clerks, and three 
chapels ; the whole of the fittings, altars, statues. Crucifixes, tables, desks, and. seats, 
worked in salt ! 

JEWISH#, TRANScniBETis OF THE scRi^runES. — In transcribing the Sacred Writing, 
it basbeen a constant rule with the Jews, that whatever is considered as corrupt 
chall never be used but shall be burnt, or otherwise destroyed. A book of the law, 
Wanting but one letter, with one letter too much, or with an error in one single letter 
written with any thing but ink or written on parchment made of the hide of anun- 
'elean animal, or on parchment not purposely prepared for that use, or prepared by 
mny but Israelites, or on skins of parchment tied together by unclean strings, shall be 
bolden to be corrupt; that no word shall be written without a line first drawn on the 
parchment, no word written by heart, or without having been pronounced orrally 
by the writer; thftt before he writes the name of God, he shall wash his pen; that 
AO letter shall be joined to another ; and that if the blank parchment cannot be seen all 
jsround each letter, the roll shall be corrupt. There are certain rules for the length 
end breadth of each sheet, aud for the space to be left between each letter, each word, 
end each section. These Maimonidlhs mentions as some of the principal rules to be 
observed in copying the sacred rolls. Even to this day it is an obligation on the 
persons who copy the sacred writings for the use of the synagogue to observe them, 
^hose who have not seen the rolls used iu the synagogues, can have ho conception of 
the exquisite beauty, correctness, and equality of the writing. — Lectures on Bihlioal 
Critkistn, ^ 

* # 

BEN A EES. — In round lermg, the population of Benares may be safely oaUed two 
bundred thousand, m that it is still entitled to the name of a first-rate city, being on 
.«par with Edinburgh and Bristol ; four times os large as Brussels or Rotterdam ^ 
i^d eight times grefiter than Geneya*— Gieamri^s in Seknee. 
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A Cjo-NsoLATioM — A gaiiiefeteT finding luck gorerjr hard againat him, exclaitnad, 
** Ab, Fortune ! ^tis true you make me lose, but I defy yon to make me pay.” 

THE CUCKOO.— r^he observation t^at * the cuckoo does not deposit its egg indis- 
criminately in the nest of the first bird that comes in its way, but probably looks 
out a nurse in some degree congenerousjswith whom to intrust its young,* is perfect- 
ly new tome, and struck me so forcibly, that I naturally fell into a train of thought 
tnat led me^ to consider whether the fact was so, and what reason there was fo At, 
When I came to recollectand.enquire, I could not find that any cuckoo had ever been 
Been in these parts except in the nest of the wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the tit-larfc 
the white throat, and the red breasts, all soft-bilkd insectivorous birds. The excel- 
lent Mr. Willughby mentions the nest of the paiumhus (ring-dove), and of the pingill^ 
(chaffinch), birds that subsist on acorns and grains, and such hard food ; but then he 
does not mention them of his owri^knowledge ; but says afterwards, that be saw him- 
Belf a wagtail feeding a cuckoo. It appears hardly possible that a soft-billed bird 
should subsist on tlie same food with the hard-billed ; for the former have thin mem- 
branaceous stomachs suited to their soft food ; while the latter, the graiiivorous tribe 
have streug mu scula> gizzards, which, like mills, grind by the help^f small gravel* 
and pebbles what is swallowed. This proceeding of the cuckoo is such a moustrou* 
outrage on maternal aflectiori, one of ilie first great dictates of nature, and such « 
violence on instinct, that, had it only been related of a bird in the Brazils or Peru 
h would never have merited our belief. But yet, should it further appeanthat this 
Simple bird, w’hen divested of that natural crropyr) that seems to raise the kind ia 
general above themselves, and inspire them with extraordinary degrees of cun- 
ning and address, may be^tiil endued with a more enlarged facultv of discerning 
What species are suitable and congenerous nurse -mothers for its disregarded eg®* 
and young, and may deposit them only under their care: this would be adding 
wonder to wonder, and instaucmg, in a iresh inanuor, the methods of Providence aro 
not subjected to any mode or rule, but astonish us in new lights and in various and 
changeable appearances.— Literarj/ JournaL 

NAPOLEON.— At Avignon, I knew a very old priest wbo was acquainted with 
Bonaparte in his youth. This old man told me, Bonapaite had at that time a very 
awkward way of looking downwards or aside when in conversation with any one 
1 said to him, “ M. Bonaparte, when one speaks to any body, one ought to look him 
in the face : to turn away one’s eyes is uncivil.” I asked, How did he take it T* 
— “ Quietly, and even as if he was obliged to me. I was older than he : he was a 
young man, and not the great man he afterwards became.” This mauvaise ft^nte a« 
the old priest called it, is often in young men a symptom of strong feelinl#; it ig uq, 
just to impute it, as is too frequently done, to a defect of good manners or of intel- 
lectual powers.— Bonaparte’s soldiers were permitted to jest with him. When thi« 
great man commanded in Italy, as he lofie by a t >mpany of grenadiers, he saw amonjr 
them a man of very short stature, and 8|id to him, “ You are very short for a ffreui 
dier.” The soldier replied, “ If generals were chosen by their height, you would 
not be one of them.” When he became Emperor, the familiarity of his soldierii 
might be diminished, but their enthusiasm and affection were even still more fervent 
than before his elevation . — Personal and Literary Memoirs, by Henry Best, Esq, 

AN ox — A man sent a note to a rich neighbour he wag on friendly terms with to 
borrow an ox for a few hours. The worthy old man ^aa no scholar,' and happened 
to have a guest sitting with him at the time, that he did not wish to expose hia 
Ignorance to. Opening the note, and pretending to read it, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, turning to the seivant, “ Very good,” says he, “ tell your master 1*11 come 
myself presently.’^ 


IRISH MODE OF CATCHING THE ENGLISH ACCENT.— Mr. Currgn being asked “ What 
an Irish gentleman, just arrived in England, could mean by perpetuallv putting out 
hiB tongue 1 answered, ” I suppose he is trying to ^atch the English accefit.** 

A COMPLIMENT.— Dr. Paw and Lord Erskine are said *to have been the vainest 
men of their time. At dinner, some years since, Dr. Parr, in extacy with the con- 
versational powers of Lord E., called out to him, “ My lord, 1 mean to write 
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rwnct VYSSKK gHT-LL^T.— About a fortnight tfter I bad oottled tit Plor* 
«nco, in mj apartment in the Falazzo-Niccohoi, at the beginning of July at 
the approach of the hour of retiring to rest, 1 was detained bj the appearanqe of a 
coming-ou thunder-storm — a sight I always lo^e to witness. I walked about my 
great hall and along the gallery ; seven la|ge mullioned windows permitted me to 
enjoy the almost unintercepted dashes of lightning, while the spacious rooms re* 
echoed the thunder. The storm kicreased in violence : the lightning was no longer 
forked and darting, but an kfJtirpritTfjLogy almost continuous, th&t wrapped 

in dame the statutes and orange trees of the garden, and cast a dashing glare on the 
busts and armorial shield of the family Niccoiini, and on one female figure in marble 
larger than life,, that stood at the upper end of the gallery. 1 went to the other side 
of the apartment the dome of the cathedral was illuminated ; but it was too near, and 
the view was too much bounded for it to be pfctereiique. 1 returned to the gallery 
to have a larger plaga call. Opposite to the furthest window of the hall, Antoine 
hud set up a high and wide screen, to partition off for himself a sort of butler’s pau* 
try : the window not being duly fastened, burst open ; the screen fell dat on the door 
^ and when this loud resounding was past, the wind howled fear f^ly through 4be hall : 
ao dreadful was the lightning, that i dared not draw nigh to shut the window I spent 
more tbauan hour in the delight of this terrible excitement. On that night, on the 
coast, at forty miles distance, Percy Bysshe Shelley was shipwrecked. What hor- 
rors were|^ndured bv the friends who knew of his danger! What thoughts have 
since crowded into my own mind ! I knew him not, but 1 admire and pity him. 
But Shelley, say the bigots, who receive their faith from a tyrant, a tyro, and a 
tigress, * Shelley was an Atheist V True ; they who liavq the boldness to set up al- 
tar again! altar ; to tear the seamless robe of Christ ^ to distrust his promised help 
and to charge liis spouse, the Church, with faithlessness and adultery ; — tliese men 
Can be struck with horror at the Atheism of Shelley, and drive him from among them. 
Was bis heart loss warm, was hU disinterestedness less sincere, was his conscience 
less pare than theirs I A young, and ardent, an impetuous mind, rejects control,, re- 
fuses to submit to an authority ^ which has itself spurned authority ; he refuses 
to acquiesce as a mere formalist in dogmu<) of whose truth he is unconvinced 
he rushes into error *, but into error, which his example, and that of many others, has 
proved may be allied with genius, may be compatible with benevolence, may be 
adorned by the observance of social duty. How is such a man to be reclaimed! 
** Shame to the self applauding age and country to which he belonged ! — the attempt 
is made by violating, in his regard, the clearest laws, the most sacred right of nature. 
The Author of Being has established, l|^ the course of his providence, that relation 
which the parents hold with those who derive from t"hem their existence; and no 
truth of revealed religion is more clear tliaii the voice which speaks to the heart 
of the father, impressing sentiments which no other can feel, imposing duties which 
no other can discharge, exciting gratitude which can be paid to no other, because by 
no other can it be claimed. Enough the stoim is hushed ; let all but the genius of 
of Shelley be silent. — ipectatm*. 

WEA 1 .TH. — Nothing tends to the better comprehending the small things which God 
considers he has given to men, in abandoning to them riches, titles, great establish- 
ments, and other worldly goods, than tbft dispensation which he has made of them, 
and the sort of men who are the best supplied. — A kind of spirit is necessary to the 
making a fortune, and particularly a large fortune. It is however neither the good 
nor the line Spirit, the grand nor the sublime, neither the strong, nor the delicate — 
I know not precisely what it is ; andM expect that no one will be able to inform me. 
-^If it be true; that one may be rich by all that of which one has no real need, a 
very rich man is a man that is wise. If it be true, that one may fe^poor by all the 
things that one may have a desire for, the ambitious and the avaricious languish in 
an extreme poyej;ty .«-.La Bruyere, 

coNSufaFTiON.-^Sugar of w^y, disaolved in wster, is much employed in Italy 
sM V ranee as a commoil beverage in pulmonary consumption ; and some Italian 
physicians suppose that it possesses the poa-er of correcting the scrofulous habit, 
«nd that it, is very superior to the decoction of sarsaparilla (simple or compound) 
s^an itUeiaUve or purifier of the hlood^dtlas. 
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VATUTiAL THFOLOGY.— Tit a cboftp little icientifio ?rork wliidi foniis part of tke 
library of Religious Knowledge ^ vre find the follovring beautiful illustration of the 
ainnzin;^ force witfi vrh^ch the blood is propelled through the vessels in its passage 
from the hear|. The author stajes ** that if any of the arteries of a horse be made to 
communicate with an upright tube, the blood will ascend in that tube to a height of 
about ten feet above the level of the heart and will there oontinue, falling and rising 
a few inches with each successive pulsation. The degree of force which the heart 
in the human frame exerts in forcing the blood*luto the arteries is estimated at , 
pounds.* The durafnlitij of the heart may also be judged of by this observation ; that 
notwithstaudiog the complexity of the mechanism and the delicacy of its parts, yet 
this wonderful machine shall go night and day, for eighty years together, at the rate 
of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, having at every stroke so 
great a resistance to overcome, and shall continue this action for this length of time 
without disorder and without weariness.” — Atlas, 

THE LiNGUAGEoOF THE BRUTE CREATION. — Whether 006 boast 13 Capable of 
forming a design, and communicating its designs by any kind of language to others, 
we submit to rhejudgmeot of the reader, after giving the following instance, which 
amon|; others is brought as a proof ofit, by Tather Bourgeant. ** A sparrow finding 
B nest that a martin had just built standing very conveniently for him, possessed him- 
self of It. Thu maiUn seeing the usurper in her house called strongly for help to 
expel him. A thonsand martins came in full speed and attacked the sparrow ; but 
the latter being covered on every side, and presenting only his large bnak at the en- 
trance of the nest was invulnerable, and made the boldest of them repent their 
temerity. After a quarter of an hour’s combat, all the martins disappeared. ‘ Tho 
eparrow seemed to thiifk he had got tho better, and the spectators judged that tho 
martins had abandoned their undertaking. Not in the least. In a few seconds 
they returned to the cliarge, and each of them having procured a little of that tem- 
pered earth with which they build their nests, they all at once fell upon the sparrow, 
and enclosed hiia in the nest to perish there, since they could not drive him 
thence.” Could the marlins concert this design, w'ithout some medium equivalent 
to language ] ^Spectator, ^ 

Buo.vAPARrE's OPINION OP FRIENDSHIP. — Ooe of Buonaparte’s greatest misfor- 
tunes was a disbelief in the existence of fiiendship. How often have 1 beard him 
«ay ** Friendship is but an empty word : — 1 love nobody ^ no, not even my brothers : 
— Josejih perhaps a little ; and yet if 1 love him, it is merely from habit — because he 
is the eldest. Then, Huroc ^^yes, 1 like him too but whyl His dispositloa 
suits mine ; he is cold, harsh, and uiib^diug—he never weeps. To me the friend- 
ship of others is a matter of indiiference : — £ know that I have lA real friends: 
^HS long as 1 am what 1 am, I shall have no scarcity of seeming ones. Mark my 
words, Bourneiiue— leave women to weep and whine j— it is their business. I 
hate sensibility : — man should be firm his heart should be firm he that is 
Otherwise must meddle neither witl^war nor goveruineat.”— Ds Bourrienne*8 Memoirs, 

TULIP THEE. — In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and all over India, the tulip tree 
is as common as the poplar is in Britain. But it is different in our northern dime, 
and though the plant is sometimes met with in first-rate shrubberies, we are only 
aware of a single instance in which th;i^ exotic has reached any thing like its na- 
tural dimensions, and is annually seen covered with myriads of flowers. A more 
glorious object it is impossible to conceive, and words would fail us if we attempt- 
ed to express the deep — nay, the thrilling sensafion of pleasure with which wa 
lately gazed on a tulip tree at Cally. ItSAtem is as thick as an ordinary plane *, ita 
foliage still more beautifully rounded, while every second or third leaf is gemmed 
with a flowet^hat may well be called a tulip. The magnificence of such an object, 
studding an open lawn, with Portugal laurels fringing its margin, limpid waters 
below, and bright skies above, may be easily conceived, and is well worthy riding 
a dosen miles to seer. The tulip tree at Cally is thirty years oM, and has thriven 
not the' worse that it has twice transplanted. Sor three years it has flowered in 
j succession —a ver^lrare circumstance in Scotland. Even its leaves are beautiful 
and remarkable, and we plucked one at random, which resemblss ia shape a saddls* i 
sloth and measures eleveu iaohes by uu^ Dumfries Courier^ 
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ytm. FAIL OF THF LEAF. — It 19 Bot enongh to aceottnt fSr the fall of the leaf, to twy 
It falls because it is weakened or dead ; for the mere death 6f a leaf is not sufficient 
to cause its fall, as when branches are struck by lightning, killed by bleak winds, or 
die by any similar cause, the dead leaves adhere , tenaciously to th# dead branch. 
To produce the natural fall of the leaf, the branch must continue to live while its 
leaves die, and are thrown off by the action ofc&ts sap^vessels. The change of tetn- 
perature, from hot to cold, seems to ^ one of the principle circumstances connected 
with the death and fall of the leaf. Hence it is that European trees growii^ in the 
southern hemisphere, cast their leaves at the approach of winter there, which is about 
the same period of the year that they put them forth in their own climate. The natrve 
trees of the tropics are all evergreens, and like our hollies and pines, have no general 
fall of the leaf, though there is always a partial fall going forward, and at the same 
time a renewal of the loss Atlas* 

» 

spET«SEa« — Immediately on leaving college, Spenser retired to the north of Eng- 
land, where be first became enamoured of the fair being to whom, according to tlie 
fashion of the day, he gave the fanciful appellation of Rosalind. We are told that 
the letters which form this word being “ well ordered’* (that ia ftranspnned) fcom-- 
pitshend her real name ; but it has hitherto escaped the penetration of his biogra- 
phers. Two of his friends wore entrusted with the secret, and they, with a discre- 
tion more to be regretted than blamed, have kept it. One of these, w ho speaks 
from person^ knowledge, tells us, in a note on the eclogues, that she was the 
daughter of a widow, that she was a gentlewoman, and one “ that for her rare and 
singular gifts of person and mind. Spencer need not have been ashamed to love.” 
We can believe this of a poet, whose delicate perception of female worth breathes 
in almost every page of his works j but after having, as he hoped made some pro- 
gress in her heart, a rival step! in, whom Spencer accuses expressly of having 
supplanted him by treacherous arts ; and on this obscure and nameless wight, 
Rosalind bestowed the hand which had been coveted — the charms which had been 
sung by Spencer ! He suffered long and deeply, wounded both in bis pride and 
in his love : but her beauty and virtue had made a stronger impression than her 
Cruelty : and her lover, with a generous tenderness, not only pardoned, but found 
excuses for her di8dain.~I<oves of the Poets, 

THE nusiAN EMPIRE. — The following is published, in a work by M. Adrien Balbi, 
aa a statement of the progressive aggrandisement of the Rusian empire : 


Sq, Miles, Population, 

1462, at the accession of John JII^ 295,900.; 6,000,000 

1505, tftt his death 594,200 . . 10,000,000 

1584, at tha death of John IV 2,007,400. .13,000,000 


1645, at the death of Mich. Roman of ... . 4,069,800. . 12,000,000 

1689, at the accession of Peter 1 4,223,400. . 15,000,000 

1735, at his death, comprehending the in- 
quests from the Persians 4,413,000. .30,000,000 

1762, at the accession of Catb. II 5,113,600. .25,000,000 

1796, at her death 5, 309, 300.. 36, 000,000 

1825, at the death of Alexander. . . 5,879,900. . 58,000,000 

He considers the following to be the existfng state of the empire : 



Surface in square miles . . .«• 

Population 

Revenue, in francs 

Debt, in francs 

Army 

Ships of war of all sizes. . . . 


5,912,000 
60,000,000 
. . 400,000,000 

l,300,OQp,000 
. . 1,039,000 

130 

Lit, Gazette 


ooLtk in '^he united states.— are informed that a gold mine has been rw« 
eently discovered in Davidson county, containing a vein of the precious metal 
eighty feet in width. This is the largest vein ever heard of in this or any other 
eountry. They generally vary in width from two to five feet.— Register^ 
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Afft-p«6i*iiT,tEb cAnitiAOE. — P* Hesketh, Esq. of RosSftIUball, bas lately receired^ 
«n air-chariot, brought br Captain Parkinson, of the Knot-end, from LiverpoaU 
It is propelled on the sanas by wind, having sails in every respect similar to those 
of a boat, antJ^runs upon four wheels. We understand it was built at Dover, and 
can be steered with the greatest facility with a side or a stern wind. — Preston 
Chronicle, — [This appear to be a copy*of the wind carriage which we hare often de- 
scribed, which was used last century in Holland, and travelled occasionally twenty 
miles, of more, in the hour. There is a description and engraving of it in Hoo|)er’8 
Rational Recreations. Pocock’a kites would, in our opinion, be better and safer 
thtin sails for such a vehicle. — Liverpool Mercury, 

T)RYDEN. — It must bc coufossed that the aspiring love of some of our poets have 
not proved auspicious even when successful. Dryden married Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Berkshire : but not “ all the blood of all the 
Howards” could make her either wise or amiable ; he had better have married » 
milkmaid. She was weak in intellect, and violent in temper. Sir Walter Scott ob- 
serve^, verv feelyigly, that “ The wife of one who is to gain his livelihood by poetry, 
or bv any labour ('if any there be), equally exhausting, must either have taste enough 
to relish her husband's performances, or good nature sudicient to pardon his inlirtAi- 
ties.” It was Dryden’s misfortune that Lady Elizabeth had neither one nor the 
other. Of all our really great poets, Dryden is the one least indebted to woman ; 
and to whom, in return, women are least indebted : he is almost devoid ^f sentiment in 
the true meaning of the word, ** llis idea of the female character was low;” his homage 
to beauty was not of that kind which beauty should proud to receive. When he 
attempted the praise of women, it was in a strain of fulsome, far-fetched, laboured 
adulation, which betrayed his insincerity ; but his genius was at home when we wer® 
the subject of licentious tales and coarse satire. It was through this inherent want of 
refinement and true respect for our sex, that he deformed Boccaccio’s lovely tale of 
Gisiiuiada ; and, as the Italian novelist has sins enough of his own to answer for, 
Dryden might have left him the beauties of this tender story, unsullied by the profan® 
coarseness of his own taste. In his tragedies, his heroines on stilts, and his draw- 
cansir lieroes, whine, rant, strut and rage, and tear passion to tatters — to ver^ 
rass ; but love, such as it exists in gentle, pure, unselfish bosoms — love, such as it 
glows in the pages of Shakspeare and Spenser, Petiarch and Tasso — such love 
As doth become mortality 
Glancing at heaven, 

he could not imagine or appreciate, far less express or describe. He could pour- 
tray a Cleopatra ; but he could not conceive a Juliet. II is ideas of our sex seem ta 
have been formed from a profligate actress, and a silly, wayward, jlfovoking wife; 
and we have avenged ourselves — for Dryden is not the poet of women ; and of all 
our English classics, is the least honoured in a lady’s library. Dryden was the 
original of the famous repartee to be found, I believe, in every jest-book ; shortly 
after his marriage, Lady Elizabeth* being rather annoyed at her husband’s very stu- 
dious habits, wished herself a book, that she might have a little more of his atten- 
tion. “ Yes my dear,” replyed Dryden, “ an almanack,” — ** Why an almanack!’* 
asked the wife innocently, — “ Because then, my dear, 1 should change you once a 
year.” The laugh, of course is on tl|e side of the wit; but Lady Elizabeth was a 
young spoiled beauty of rank, married to a man she loved ; and her wish methiuks, 
was very feminine and natural ; if it was spoken with petulence and bitterness, it 
deserved the repartee ; if with tenderness and playfulness, the w'it of the reply caa 
scarcely excuse its ill-nature. — Loves of thp Poets, 

AI.LOYFD pi.Aiy!.^ — A manufacture of prepared iron has been practised 

and the substance produced used to a considerable extent in Fans. The ohjeci has 
been to prepare iron in large plates, and other forms, so that it will not rust ; and tlii® 
bas been effected by coating it with an alloy of tin and lead, so as to form an imi- 
jtation of tin plate. The trials made with this article have been favourable. It re- 
sists the action of certain fluids that would rii^ndly corrode iron alode, and can be 
prepared of any size, and at a low price. Its use in the manufacture of sugar-pan® 
and boilers, and in the consuuGtioxi of roofs and gutters, is expected to be very 

considerable.— At/oj. ^ 

M 



TtesTABiv tauovt * — In a paper recently read to the Acad^mie des Sciences, to 
shew the means of neutralising the action of vegetable alkalies cm the animal eco* 
nomy, it was stated that the administration of two grains atfd a half of the iodide, 
the bromide, or the chloride of strychnia, producea no pernicious effect on a dog, 
althongh it is well known that strychnia is |he most deleterious of the vegetable 
alkalies, and that half a grain will kill a large dog. It being important to ascertain 
whether, if the poison and the antidote were introduced into the stomach separately, 
an innoxious combination would take place, seven experiments were tiied dl* admi- 
nistering, first, a grain of pure strychnia or veratria, and suh&ecjuently a dose of 
tincture of iodine ; and, with the exception of one case, in which the administra- 
tion of the tincture of iodine was too long delayed, the life of the animal was 
uniformly preserved. The same success, however, did not attend the administration- 
of the tindfure of hrome. — Lit. Gazette. * 

CHINESE BULLETINS. — Itt Yunnan, say the last imperial rescripts a son of the devil 
lately lifted his battle-axe against the Chinese throne; his name was Chanyinglan. 
He nired Wakenselim to make a seallike that of the emperor, and this he affixed to a 
manifesto. The wrath of the emperor, swift as the lightening, and lobd as the th^i.der 
feH upon the rebels ; and they were scattered. Wakenselim was taken, and cut into 
ten thousand pieces ; but Chanyinglan Bed to Seaouchou. The faithful servants of 
his majesty were then rewarded with imperial munificence. To the grand commission- 
er, Neyunchiog, was given a peacock’s feather with two eyes ; to Poli-Poh, a blue 
button ; and \o Hiderlianyti, a yellow tea-pot. The rebel C’hanvinglan, in the 
burry of his Bight, was obliged to leave all his tea-equipage behind him, and is sup- 
posed to be wandering in despair. “ Long may be wrath heaven follow him,’* 
says the rescript, and “ long may he be without his tea.” — Atlas. 

ADDTSON.— 'Addison married the Countess of Warwick’. Poor man ! I believe his 
partician bride did every thing but beat him. His courtship had been long, timid, 
and anxious ; and at length the lady was persuaded to marry him, on terms much like 
those on which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the sultan is reported to 

B renounce, ** Daughter, I give thee this man to be thy slave.” Thev were only 
iree years married, and those were years of bitternes. — Loies of the Poets. 

A WORD ! — A late 'Number of the Cherokee Phoenix furnishes an example of a 
long and very significant word. It is written thus wi-ui-dau-di-ge-gi-na-li skau- 
liing-da-nau-ne-li-di-se-sti, and signifies— •* They will, at the time, have almost 
oeased to shew favour from afar (or, while absent) to me and to thee.” The first 
syllable, tri, denotes that the subject of. th|^^ verb is absent. bTi denotes that some 
circumstance onother is spoken of, and that the action of *tbe veib will be complet- 
ed as soon as that circumstance takes place : hence it is rendered, at the time. The 
syllable dau shews that the action of the verb is dative — to thee and to me, to each 
severally. Di denotes the plural of the object of the verb, that more than one favour 
is shewn. The w'ord favour is not expressed in ^ns polysyllabic word, but merely 
the circumstance that several are shewn — the abstract idea of the plurality of the 
object. The next syllable, ge, denotes the person and the number of the verb, they, 
Gi-na — these syllables express the persons and numbers of the receivels^t/iel^ and 
J, Only three syllables, li skan-lung, arc radical and unchangeable. Da varies 
with tenses and moods, but is not of particular importance. The syllable nau indi- 
cates that the action is nearly finished— t/iev will alnwst have ceased. Ke is equivalent 
to our to, and has a dative signification. Xt-di signifies almost, or rather our to he 
ehout— -they are about to finish, or to ^ The concluding is the termination 

of the future. This example shews that the Cherokee language can make shift 
frith few particles, and without any prepositions at all.— Xit. Gazette.* 

M. nx TAEtEvaAND. — A lady paid a visit toM. de Talleyrand. She had two qua- 
lities that do not usually much recommend the fair sex to the admiration of men-— 
she affected to be a profound politician, and, what was worse, she squinted very much. 
After sdmecocamon talk, theJady s^id, in a coaxing way, ** Eh bien. Monsieur de 
Talleyrand, dites moi done on peu comment vont les affaires publiques” — (Well, 
M. do T« teltme — letme heara little how public affairs go on .) — ** Comme vons 
j^oyex,' Madame, — de travers** — ( As you see, Madam— all 9,wrj*)~^ Personal and Li* 
Urary Ijfmorials, by Henry Bes$, Esq^ 
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PIFBSIAK AND PATRICIAN SERVITUDE EQUALIZED. — ** If S gPOOm SSrve B ffPll* 
tleiDAn in his chamber, that gentleman a lord, and that lord a prince ; the groom, 
the gentleman, and the loAl, are as much servants one as the other ; the cirrum« 
staritial ditferenc^of the one’s getfftig only his bread and wages, the second a plenti- 
ful, and the third a superfluous estate, js no more intrinsical to this matter than the 
difference between a plain, a rich, and a gaudy livery. I do not say that lie wlio 
sells his whole time and his own will for one* bundled thousand, is not a wiser 
merchant fhan he who does, it for one hundred pounds ; hut I will swear they are 
both merchants, and that he is happier than both who can live contentedly without 
selling that estate to which he was born.” — Cowley : Essay on Liberty, 

YOUNO.— Young the author of the Night Thoughts, married Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
the daughter of the Earl of Litcli^ld, and grand-daughter of the too famous, or more 
properly, infamous Duchess of Cleveland the marriasre was not a happy one. I 
think, however, the lady was not entirely to blame — Loves oj the Poets, 

TRUE VALOUR. — thou dcsire to be truoly valiant, fe are to doe any injurv : 
ho that teares not to doe evill, is always afraid to suffer evill : he that never feares 
is desperate : and he that feares alwayes is a coward : he is the true valiant man, 
that dares nothing but what he may, and feares nothing but what he ought.”— 
Quarles' Enchiridion, 2d Cent, 59, 

onioiN OF THE woBD ** ROUND RoniN,”— The round robin, without Vhich the 
British sailors w'ould be deprived of their right of petition, was first invented in 
Athens, on the occasion«of the conspiracy of Aristogiton and Hermodius, aijainst 
the tyranny of the Fisistratidae. The Romans, in immitation of the Greeks, not 
to indicate their preference to any, either among their guests or friends, wrote 
their names in a circle in such a manner that it was impossible to say which was 
the first, second, or last, in their estimation. 'J'hus, they evinced an equality of 
regard to all, vrithout mortifying any one by an invidious distinction of honour or 
favour. They generally wTote the names of their slaves in the compass of a 
round robin, that it might not appear to which they meant to give liberty, or who 
were their favourites. On the celebration of the Saturnalia, it was customary for 
the servants and slaves to ridicule the vices and imperfections of their masters 
through the medium of the round robin ; and we read that Cicero was once so 
offended and irritated at the cutting sarcasm and piquant satire with which his 
slaves in this manner lashed his faults, that he was hurried into an ungovernable 
rage of choleric passion.”— Courier. • 

AN AMERICAN MAN-OF-WAR. — The Philadelphia Bulletin says, that the*&hip Penn* 
sylvania, now in progress at the navy-yard in that city, ** has three decks, indepen- 
dent of the spar deck, and is pierced for 160 guns, but will carry 200. With her 
compliment of men, which will not be less than 1.S or 1,400, her gigantic dimen- 
sions, rounding stern, and an able Commander, she may literally sweep the seas, 
and woe to the enemy who attempts to cope with her single-handed* The best 
bower anchor of the Pennsylvania weighs 10,171 pounds I”— Atfas. 

THE PRUSSIAN THIEF AND FREDERICK THE SECOND. — There IS 8 pleSSant WPlI- 

known story of a Prussian thief, and ftederick the Second. We forget what 
was the precise valuable found, upon the Prussian soldier, and missed from an 
image of the Virgin Mary ; but we lielieve it was a rhig. He was tried for sacrilege, 
and the case appeared clear against him, whej^ he puzzled bis Catholic Judges by 
informing them, that the fact was, the Virgin Mary had given him that ring. 
Here was a terribfe dilemma, » To dispute the possibility or even probability of a 
gift from the Virgin Mary, was to deny their religion : while on the other hand, 
to let the fellow escape on the pretence, was to canonize impudence itself. The 
worthy judges, in their perplexity, applied to the king, who under the guise of 
behaving delicately to their faith, was not sorry to have such an oppo|tunity of 
joking it. His majesty therefore pronounced, witli becoming gravity, that rhe 
allegation of the soldier could not but have its due weight with all Catholic be- 
lievers ; but that in future, it was forbidden any Prussian Bubject, military or civil 
to accejpt a j^resont from the Virgin Mary.-^I/idicator. 
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TAVL, TH« SPANISH SHABPER.— Quevedo, HO crdiiisiy person, is very amusing* 
His Visions of HpH in particular though of a very different kind from Dante^s, are 
more edifying. But our business at present is with his History of Paul the Spanish 
Sharper, the Pattern of Rogues and Mirror of \Kigabonda,’' We^tlo not know that 
he deserves these appellations so much as some others ; but tliey are to be looked 
upon as titular ornumonts, common to the Sffanish Kleptocracy, He is extremely plea- 
sant, especially in his younger ckiys. His mother, who is no better than the pro- 
genitor of such a personage ought to be, happens to have the misfortuneoone day of 
.being carted. Paul, who was then a school-boy, was elected king on some boyish 
holiday ; and riding out upon a half starved horse, it picked up a small cabbage as 
they went ihrouoh the market. The market-women began pelting the king with 
rotten oranges and turnip-tops ; upon which, having feathers in his cap, and getting a 
notion in iiis head that they mistook him for his m^)ther, who agreeably to a Spanish 
custom was tricked out in the same manner when she was carted, he halloo’d out, 
“ Good women, though I wear feathers in my cap, 1 am none of Alonza Suturno de 
Hebillo. She is my mother.” But we forget, that our little picaro was a thief. 
One specimen of his talents this way, and we have done witl^ the Spani^dt. He 
went with young Don Diego to the university; and here getting applause for some 
tricks he played people, and dandling, as it were. Ins growing propensity to theft, 
he invited his companions one evening to see him steal a box of comfits from a con- 
fectioner’s. He accordingly draws his rapier, which was stiff and w'ell pointed ; runs 
violentlyinto the shop ; and exclaiming “ You’re a dead man,” makes a fierce lunge 
at the confectioner between the body and arm. Down drops the man, half dead 
with fear : the others rush out. But what of the box of comfits 1 Where are the 
box comfits, Paul V* said the rogues : ** we do not see wl^at you have done dfter all, 
except frighten the fellow.” ** Look here, my boys,” answered Paul. They 
looked, and at the end of his rapier beheld, with shouts of laughter, the vanquished 
box. lie had marked it out on the shelf ; and under pretenco of lunging at the 
confectioner, pinked it away like a muffia*~^Indicator, 

A COMPLIMENTARY SPEECH.— A country Member, Sir E. K. ,rose suddenly one 

evening in the House of Commons, and thus addressed the Chair:—'* Mr. Speaker, 
1 wish to call the attention of the House to a subjefct which personally concerns 
myself, and almost every Member in it.” There was a profound silence • for it was 
immediately concluded the Hon. Baronet had an important question of privilege to 
submit. ** I wish lo give notice, Mr. Speaker, that on Tuesday next 1 shall move 
fora repeal of the Act, passed last Session, relating to rogues and vagabonds'!” 
A roar of laughter followed this* announcement. The A'ct alluded to was one 
relating to^he Game laws. — Monthly Magazine, * ^ 

ANTIDOTE TO OXALIC ACID. — It cannot be too generally known that common whit- 
ening mixed with water and drank plentifully is found to he a complete antidote to 
oxalic acid. — Courier, 

THE DRAMA It lias been a grave questioif, since the first introduction of theatri- 

cal representations, whether they are on the whole beneficial to society, or hurtfull 
Experience seem to have decided in their favour. Plato, who had never lived in 
a state where they were not, but, on the contrary, always resided in a city where 
they were frequent, at the beginniug o^the tenth book of his Republic, and at the 
end of the seventh book on Laws, gives his suffrage against them, and excludes 
them, as well as all poetry, from his ideal republics Some have conjectured, and it 
is not impossible, that the di^ike of the elegant philosopher for poets, w*as caused 
by envy and the spirit of rivalry ; since it was his delight to invent paradoxes, 
l^bat be condemned the theatre, because the love of it was so prevalent amongst his 
countrymen, as to be considered almost essential to tfieir existence ; and that if ho* 
bad inhabited a country in which it was held in abhorrence, the same motive would 
probably bgve induced him to recommend the drama as necessary to public welfare 
and private feli^ty. On the supposition that he wrote in good faith, it must at 
leastbtt tdmitted, that he wrofte in ignorance ; never having bad an opportunity of 
observing by actual experience the state which he recommends : we may therefore 
|^j(|jiieve, that if he had known the inconveniences arising from the want of theatres* 
asfwell as those which are occasioned by tbe abuse of them, be would perhaps havs 
luTented a ooxoinou wealth less inhospitable to players.«-i£dm. Review^ 
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tiBALi.— Til© Cbinase ina1ce*use of fancy ones containing inscriptions Recording 
to the different tastes of individuals. The following is a specimen of the mottos 
engraved on them. Delight in the doctrines of the sages — Contentment is constant 
delight— To do jood gives the gj^eatest delight — My delight is in learning, and I 
learn that 1 may nave delight— .Fine 'pencils and good ink, constitute one of the 
delights of this life— .Delight is found in the midst of mountains and streams-.'! he lov- 
er ol flowers ris^fs early in Spring — fie yvho loves the moon sits up late— .With a basin 
of water you may hold the moon in your hands— The good sleeper is not up at noon 
—The clea? sounding song continued all night— Sitting with a beautiful iuaid in the 
light ,of the moon — Famous wine in a garden of flowers— A long sail and a pleasant 
breeze — A lofty tower in the midst of snow — Curious books whenever 1 please — 
Sound sleep at night and in the day nothing to do —At leisure, in a leisure place, and 
always at leisure- After all, the pursuits of fame and gain are not equal to itaving 
nothing to do— 'Vhere is nothing equal to driuking — A pitcher of wine — He who for 
one day has nothing to do, is for one day a demigod— Let me haven whole life of lei- 
sure— O the joys of w’ine I — A field, a cottage, and wine ’.—Drunk, and topsy-turvy, 
sleepii]^ among flowers— Singing and driuking! — Flowers are my life— A lover of 
flowers— ^’he cup iif my mouth— Drunk, and sleeping with a book for my pillow— 
The moon in heaven’s heart (the zenith) — Of ten-thousand things, none are so good * 
as the cup in hand — Every day on the banks of a river, and going home quite drunk 
—The most necessary thing is a full golden cup turned u[ side down —A little 
drunk — Contented whatever comes, and all the day happy — Divine sejf-satisfae- 
tion, &c. &c. For a people reputed so sober and industrious as the Chinese, it is 
stiange to find so many mottos in favor of drunkenness and idleness. But the fact 
is they are rather a sensqal than an intellectual people. They labor for, the body, 
and those who possess a competence, or affluence, take no pleasure in general learn- 
ing or scientific pursuits, and hence their childish ignorance of the Geography of 
the world ; the history of mankind \ foreign languages, &c. — Tfie Canton Register^ 

FOGS AND MISTS. — Fogs and Mists, being nothing but vapours which the cold air 
will not suffer to evaporate, must have body enough to present a gorgeous aspect 
next the sun. To the eye of an eagle, or whatever other eyes there may be to look 
down upon them, they must a[)pear like masses of cloudy gold. In fact, they are 
but clouds unrisen. The city of London, at the time we are writing this article, ia 
literally a city in the clouds. Its inhabitants walk through the same airy heaps wbich 
at other times float far over their heads in the sky, or minister with glorious faces to 
the sotting sun. — Indicator, 

THE LION OF SESOST Ris.— M. ChampolUon, ID describing Ii IS ©xBmina^on of the 
great temple at Derri, in Nuhia, which be has just visited says — “ I found here 
a list of the sons and daughters of Sesostris, arranged according to their ages, which 
will be useful in completing the lists I announced at Ipsamboul. Among the has 
reliefs wo have copied there are som| of peculiar interest, and by their means 1 
have been enabled to satisfy myself on a curious point. 1 allude to the lion, which 
in the pictures found at Ipsamboul and Derri, is always represented following the 
Egyptian conqueror. The question to be decided was, whether this animal waa 
symbolically introduced to express the valour and power of Sesostris, or wliether the 
king had actually, after the manner of tUh Capitan Pacha Hassan and the Pacha of 
Egypt, a lion commissioned in^ his service, who was his faithful companion in all 
his military expeditions. The 'temple at Derri decides the question. 1 have read 
the following words inscribed over the repres^tation of a lion throwing himself upon 
the barbarians vanquished by Sesostris. — * 'Ae lion, the servant of his majesty, 
tearing his enemies to piece^.' This appears to me to amount to a proof that th« 
lion actually existed, and followed Rhamses in battle.”— 

COINCIDENCE OF STORMS AND EARTHQUAKF8 WITH A DEPRESSION OF THE BAROMR- 

ter. — F ebruary 21, 1828, at three p. m., The barometer, at Geneva, indicated 26 
Inches ll-16ths of a Une. The 19th, 20tb, 21st, slid 23d of the same month furi- 
ous tempests raged throughout the south of Europe j and on the 23d, the shook 
of an earthquake was felt in the north of France and in the Netherlands, a new. 
•mpU of the coiacidence of these three phenomena*— if ^ 
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roRFp.Do. — We are now enabled to furnish our ftaders with some particnlarti of 
Sir Hmnpbty Davy's last paper communicated to the Royal Society, the title only of 
which was published in our brief memoir. It consis^ of a series of experiments 
on the terpido which were made at Rimini ii^ 1815, and at Lid^iana a short time 

J iriortobis death. He was thus enabled to prove that their existed a stronger ana- 
ogy between common and animal elect ricily, tlian between voltaic and animal elec- 
tricity, although the contrary is generally believed. Sir Humplir^ adds, ** that 
distinctions might be establisbed^in pursuing the various modifications » properties 
of electricity in these different forms ; but it is scarcely possible to avoid oeing struck 
by another relation of this Subject. The torpedinal organ depends for its powers up- 
on the will of the animal. Mr. Hunter has shewn bow copiously it is furnished with 
nerves. In examining the columnar structure of the organ of the torpedo, I have 
never been able to discover arrangements of different conductors similar to those 
in galvanic combinations, and it seems not improbable that the shock depends upon 
some property developed by the action of the neTVOs.*'^Atlas, 

XING JAMES. — Conversation was one of the pleasures which James most loved ; 
his table talk was celebrated ; aud the exercise of wit during the king'^meal, by 
question, disputation, and repartee^ was so active and vigorous, that it was often 
compared to a hunting party. In some of his facetious sallies, as when he said to 
the shabby candidate for knighthood, who knelt down with a too evident sense of 
his own upworthiness, ‘ Look up, man ! I have more reason to be ashamed than 
thou,' eimn Charles the Second could not have outdone his grandfather. But, 
though he delighted in the company of men wrho could appreciate, and, in their 
turn, display wdt and learning, James felt an equal, if not a more genuine satisfac- 
tion in society which offered few intellectual pleasures, is far fVom uncommon 
with persons capable of strong literary and scientific exertion, to love those 
companions whose converse gives rest, not exercise, to the intellect; ‘j’y me 
repose,' said the cleverest of living diplomatists, in reference to the fair lady w'ho 
took Denon for Crusoe ; — but James's fondness for gay and juvenile associates may 
be further traced to the habits and attachments of his early youth, and, in some 
degree, perhaps, to a certain spark of boyish wildness which hung about him to 
the end of his Uie'j and often broke forth strangely from amidst his graver qualities. 
This part of the king's disposition, though it may not wholly account for, may assist 
in explaining bis hasty predilections for Carr and Villiers ; — the zeal and eagerness 
with which he advanced the fortunes of a favourite once established in his regard, 
were characteristics of James in most undertakings which he had at heart.— 
Quarterljf Review. . ^ 

PLAVs.-^Lt is difficult to conceive a preacher, whose eloquence would generally pro- 
duce amoral effect upon his audience equally strong with that caused by a moderately 
good presentation of an indifferent tragedy; and we are convinced, that the force of 
comic ndicule, when directed skilfully against a public abuse, would be irresistible. 
The power of the theatre, whether it operat^^s by laughter or by tears, might there- 
fore,^; if duly exerted, be productive of infinite good. Striking portions of history 
mi^t be shown on the stage with a forcible aud impressive effect ;for even the dull 
history of England becomes interesting in the ten dramas of Shakspeare ; and it is 
perhaps not altogether impossible, that the still duller legends of France might ac- 
quire attraction in the hands of a grea! master of scenic composition. These ten 
plays are the best specimens we have of manner in which history may be treated 
dramatically ; and the mode iuVbich eight of them follow each other, reminds us of 
the trilogies of the Greeks. Young^ersons, and the lower orders, listen with great 
aatisfaction to speeches, and even to disputatious arguments, whenever they are able 
to comprehend in any degree the object of them ; and they assist at dramatic ezhibi'^ 
tions with still greater pleasure and profit. Nor is it profitable for youth to be hear- 
ers only ; it is good for them to take a part. Acting plays, under proper Superinten- 
dence, is very uaeful ; It is the best mode of learning to pronounce well, of ac* 
quiripg % distinct utterance, a f ood delivery, and graceful action ; the memory is 
strengtheiied and enriched with plenty of choice words and elegant expressions, 
and Che mind is taught by experisfics to judge correctly of dramatic eaceUeiice««s 
£din. 
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/ tUTRXJDucTfON ot <Jo?rtE INTO KUROPE — ^The peHod of tliR introductibn ofcofIVe 
l|ito Europe is not quite cerUinj but it appears to have been first employed iri 
Venice about 1615, at P^ris in 1644, and'^at London in 1652. It is estimated hy 
the Abbe Ba^al, that twelve •inillions of pounds were imported annuallv into 
Europe, before the plantations in the polonies were established. The Dutr>U intro* 
duceditinto Batavia about the year 1696. The French into Martinico in 17^27, 

^fter it bad been in the Isle of Bourbon in I717t and the English into Jamaica in 
1723. The cnltivatiou of \i was then introduced into Ceylon, and other FiUropeati 
possessions in India. It was propagated at Surinam in 17 18. This plant has been 
found native at St. Domingo, in Ab 3 ' 8 sinia, at Mosambique on the coast of 
jSaaguebar, and in the forests of Orapu. — Atloi* 

THE GREAT TEMPLE OP ESN8H.— Tliis building has been considered on the 
Etreiigtb of mere conjectures •founded on a particular mode of inter >retirig the zo- 
diac of the ceiling, to be the most anciCMt monument of Egypt. The result of inir* 
Btudy of it has heeu fully to convince me that it is the most modern ; for tlie bas-reliefs 
which adorn it, and specially the hieroglyphics, are in such a rude and stitt’ style, that 
we perceive at a glance the extreme point of the decay ofthe arts; and tlie iu^oriiittouii 
fully confirm this view. 'I'he masses of this protiaos were elected under tiie Einjie- 
ror Cffisar Tiberius Claudius Germaiiicns (tb© Emperor Claudius), whose dedication 
is on the door of the pronaos, in large heiroglypliics. The cornice ofthe fa^nde, and 
the first row of columns, were sculptured under tlie Emperors Vaspasi<gi and I'ltus. 

The back part ofthe pronaos bears the legends of the Emperors Aiitouiiuis, M.ircus 
Aurelius, and Commodus: some columns ofthe inteiior of the pronaos were adoined 
with sculpture under Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus j hut, with the exception of 
some bas-reliefs of the tune of Damitian, all those on the right and left walls of the 
pronaos bear the legends of Septimus Severus and of Gets, whom his brother Cara- 
callahadthe barbarity to assassinate, at the same time proscribing his name throughout 
the Roman empire. It seems that the proscrifition, commanded by the t iTanr, was 
tarried into effect even in the Thebaid j for the cartouches (or scrolls) bearing tho 
proper names of the Emperor Geta are all carefully effaced with a hammer, but not 
so effectually as ro Innder me from clearly reading the name of that un.brtuuate prince* 

The Emperor Ciesar-Geta, the Director.** Thus, then, the real antiquity of tho 
pronaos of Esneh is incontestibly fixed ^ its erection is not of a more remote period 
than tlie reign of the Emperor Claudius, and the sculptures come as low down as 
Caracalla ; and among the latter is the famous zodiac which has beeu so much talked 
^f. — CliampoHion's Letters from Egypt, 

A^’ClENT AND MODI' UN WORKS. — MoUeivi works of imagination offejd tlio c1a?si- 
cal scholar by seeking to pamper a vitiated appetite for the intense. The feelings' 
they express nr3 too commonly those of the maniac j and the sentiments are often 
the extravagant ravings of a bedlamite. These early classical productions, on tho 
contrary, never overstep that modesty which nature enjoins. The language, how- 
ever overwhelming the situation, hswever deep the passion, is sober, reasonable, 
and subdued; and, 'therefore, exquisitely touching and pathetic. — Edin. lleoUio. 

PYRAMID OF CHEOPS — Of the Pyramids of Egypt, the largest, that of Cheops, 
is a square of 7i6 feet, and its height 461, being 5^4 feet higher than St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and 117 feet higher than St. J^aurs. The quantity of stones wliicli it 
contains is calculated at six millions of tons, w'hich is three times that employed 
in the breakwater at Plymouth^ and has been calculated by a French engineer to 
be sufficient to build a wall round the whole of France, ten feet high and one foot 
broad. Its area at the baso is, as near as may be, that of Lincoln’s inn.field.---yli/<is, 

WILLS OF SHAKSFEARE, MILTON, AND NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Tbo luSt Wills HUd 

^ testaments of tUb three greatest men of modern ages are tied up in one slieet of 
foolscap, and may be seen together at Doctors’-commons. In the will of the bard 
of Avon 18 an interlineation in his own band-writing. “ I give unto my wife my 
brown best bed with the furniture.*' It is proved by William 15yrde„^22d July, 
1616. The will of the minstrel of Paradise is i# nuncupative one, taken by lug 
daughter, the great poet being blind. The will of Napoleon, to wdiom future'ages, 
in spite of legitimacy, will confirm the epithet of ** le grand f is signed in a bold ^ 
style of hand-writing ; the codicil, on the contrary, writCea shortly beforf big » 
death, esj^ibita tbo then weak atate of bis body.-*At/a^, , * 
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tbe course of tlie daj, fevr people tbink of sleeping, except after dhi« 
^er; and then it is often ratber a hovering and nodding on the borders of sleep, 
tiian a sleep itself. This is a privilege allowable, we think, none but tbe old, or 
' the sickly, or the very tired and caro>worn ; and it should be well un^rstood, before 
it is exercised in company. To escape into slumber from an argument ; or to take it 
as an affair of course, only between you and your biliary duct; or to assent with 
'involuntary nods to all that you ha^ just been disputing ; is not so well : much 
less, to sit nodding and tottering beside a lady ; or to be in danger of dropping your 
head into the fruitplate or'your ho8t*s face ; or of waking up,'and saying Just so*' 
fo the bark of a -dog, or Yes, Madam’* to the black at your elbow. 

Speaking of the painful positions into which a sleepy lounger will get himself, it 
is amusing to think of the more fantastic attitudes thatso oi'ten take place in bed. If 
we could add any thing to the numberless things that have been said about sleep 
by the poets, it would be upon this point. Sleep never shews himself a greater 
leveller. A man in his waking moments may look as proud and self-possessed as he 
oleases. He may walk proudly, he may sit proudly, he may eat his dinner proudly ; 
he may shave himself with an air of infinite superiority ; in a woad, he man shew 
Mmself grand and absurd upon the most trifling occasions. But sleep plays the petri- 
fying magician. He arrests the proudest lord as well as the humblest clown in the 
most ridiculous postures : so that if you could draw a grandee from his bed without 
waking him, jio Bmb-twisliiig fool in a pantomime should create wilder laughter. The 
toy with the string between its legs is hardly a posture-master more extravagant. 
Imagine a despot lifted up to the gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, his mouth 
open, his left hand under his right ear, his other twisted and hanging helplessly be- 
fore him like an ideot’s, one knee lifted up, and the other leg stretched out, or both 
knees huddled up together ; what a scarecrow to lodge majestic power in ! — Indicator* 

ORioiM or THE DOUBLE X.— lu distinguishing between small beer and strong, all 
ale or beer, sold at or above ten shillings per barrel, was reckoned to be stiong, and 
was, therefore, sul^jected to a higher duly. The cask whiclr contained this strong 
sheer was then first marked with an X, signifying ten ; and hence the present quack- 
like denominations of XX (double X), and XXX (treble X), which appear, unneces- 
earily, on the casks and in the accounts of tbe strong ule brewers. A cut ions change 
0f circumstances has rendered this letter still an appropriate mark in the books of 
<^xcise. Ten shillings has no longer any relation to the selling price but it is now the 
dutp per barrel.— Liira/y of Useful Knowledge, 

THE STAGE. — The present age is too much inclined to^make human life, in every 
department, ftsemble a great lottery, in which there are a very few enormous prizes, 
and all the rest of the tiokets are blanks. The stage has not escaped the evil we 
complain of; on the contrary, it is a striking instance of the mischief of this un- 
equal partition. The public are of opinion, that it is impossible to reward a small 
number of actors too highly and to pay the renrainder at too low a rate ; to neglect 
tbe latter enough, or to be sufficiently attentive to the former. On our stage, there- 
fore, the inferior parts, and indeed all but one or two, and especially in tragedies, 
Where the inequality is more intolerable, and more inexcusable are sustained lu a 
Tery inadequate manner. In foreign tW^res, on the contrary, and especially in 
ITrance, the whole performance is more equal, and consequently more agreeable, 
tfhere is perhaps less diflereuce than is commonly supposed between the best per- 
formers and those in the next clus%. Whatever the difference be, it is an inconveni- 
ence and an imperfection that ought be palliated ; but we aggravate it. Tiic 
iirst-rate actor always does his beat, because the audience expect it, and reward him 
with their applause ; but no one cares for, or observes, tke performed of second-rate , 
talents : Whether he be perfect in bis part, and exert himself to the utmost, or be 
slovenly and negligent throughout, he is unpraised and unblamed. The general 
effect, therefore, o^'oor tragedies, is very unsatisfactory : for that is far greater 
where all tke characters are toleri^jly well supported, than where there is one good 
actor, and all the other parts are inhumanly murdered. This latter is too often the 
case on our stage, for with us art does little, nothing being taught s\'steiuatically. 
e t*he^rench players, on the contrary, aie thoroughly diilled, and weiriastruoted, la 
*«verjr requifliu*— £dm. Review* 



aBNSHJti.TTY OS oiENrus.-i-.When Burns resided in Edinburgh, his companj was 
•agerly sought after by the bon^vivants ; who, under the ominous title of the Gin Club, 
jret continue to hold theft meetings in their old retreat at the Canongate ; they claim* 

«id him as the Choicest spirit in their revels, and bold out all the temptations that 
pleasant society and a deep carousal cguld aflford, to induce him to remain amongst 
them. Jiut Burns's temperament was as full of vicissitude as his life. He was son* 
sitive to the first approach of the disagreeable, and shrunk even from. convivial luter- 
eoufte, uWess his companions were congenial to his taste. When, they found him 
** i * the vein,^* therefore, they .knew his value, and cherished him. On. one occasion 
he dined with a confidendial friend, who, finding him in a most sparkling and jovial 
mood, induced him to accompany him in the evening to the meeting of their com- 
panions at the Canongate. Burns's vivacity promised a rich fund of humour and 
glee, and his friend, our informant, auguring from the delightful temper in which 
he had caught the poet, promised the members an enjoyment of the highest order* 
Burns entered the room, and took his seat beside his friend. The chair was 
celled, and festivity began. An hour passed away and poor Burns was silent ; 
severahattempts t<> excite his hilarity were made in vain,. and during the remain*, 
der of the evening he could not be roused even to a smile. At last the disap^ 
pointed assemblv broke up, and the poet forming a little coterie of four or five of 
his own immediate and attached friends, repaired to that little .sanctum, known by 
the name of Burns’s Coffin—which, we are sorry to say, is on the pomt of being 
sacrificed to some modern street improvements ! Here the repressedr enthiisiasna 
shone out — his lioart vva.s on his lips in a moment — and, forgetting the gloom of 
the preceding scene, he charmed his own little circle with songs and recitation, 
until the peep o’dawn.^’ When his friend inquired the cause of his silence ia 
the club, his answer was characteristic of the susceptibility of his mind — ** I din*- 
na like the face o’ the carl who sat in the chair 1" — Atlas* 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, — “ The btaiu and spinal marrow form the origin and main, 
truuk of the nervous system. The nerves of four of the senses (sight, hearing, 
smell, and taste) originate immediately from the brain, the position of those senses.j 
being, in all animals by whom they are possessed, .in the head. The seat of the 
fifth sense is the general .surface of the body •, and the nerves constituting it are fila* 
ments derived from the nerves of sensation .distributed throughout the frame. Tha 
nerves which supply the internal organs which perform the vital functions, form, as 
I have said, a separate system j it is called the sympathetic, or Ganglionic system* 
The nerves which servo for motion, and those which constitute the general sensa- 
tion of the body, proceed from the spinal marrow in thirty pairs, andapre distribut- 
ed, the former to all the muscles of the body, which are the immediate organs of 
motion, and the latter to all the sentient parts of the frame. The Ganglionic nerves 
have their origin all along the front part of the spine on each side, and arise from 
small bodies like glands, called gaygUons, which are connected by filaments with 
the nerves of motion and sensation proceeding from the spinal marrow. This very, 
general description must serve here for that of the nervous system, as to its struc- 
ture. So intimately connected is the due supply of nervous influence with the- 
healthy actions of every organ and part^ that whenever the former is by any means 
suspended or diminished, the actions of the organ, whose supply of nervous power is 
affected, eitlier cease altogether, or are vitiated and deteriorated, in proportion to 
the extent of the nervous affection. For exampte ; When the nerves that supply 
the diapliragm (the principal organ in respiration) are divided, respiration ceases, 
and death ensues. When the nerves supptying the stomach are divided, digestion 
ceases, and th^ food previously eaten is found some hours after in an undigested 
state. * The heart performs its peculiar action by means of its nervous supply. When 
a sadden shock is given to the whole nervous system by fright, that system is thrown 
into a state of collapse, or diminislied action, preparatory to the recovery of its na- 
tural powers again. The most striking effect of this state is the apparyt cessation 
of the action of the heart and pulse during the swbon ; the other phenomena attend- 
ing this state cannot be understood until we .shall have considered the peculiar func- 
ticuis of the heart itself, and the organs connected with it, which form the san^uii^*^ 
ous or circulating system*"— Afedicmc no 
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" mro Megr Mcrrilies is in Gallowfty* considered as liavin^ Badger 

nriG^iti in' the traditions concerning the celebrated Flora Marshal, one of the royal 
Consorts of Willie Marshal, more commonly called Jhe Caird of Btii^ilion, king 0 / 
the gypsies of the Western Lovrlands. That potentate was himself oeserviny of no- 
tice, from the following peculinties* He wap born in the parish of Kirkmichael, 
•bont the year 1671 ; and as he died at Kirkcudbright, 2J^tl November, lt92, he must 
then hate been in the one hundred ^d twentieth year of his age. It cann^ be gai<t“ 
that this unusually long lease of existence was noted by any peculiar excSlence of 
conduct or habits of life. Willie had been pressed or enlisted in the army seyen 
times, and had deserted as often; beSkdes three times running away from the naral 
Perrice, He had been serenteen times lawfully married ; and besides sucbarea- 
Bonnhlv large share of matrimonial comforts, was, after hishundreth year, the avow- 
ed fathpr of four children, by less ligitimate affection^. He subsisted in his extreme 
old age by a pension from the present Earl Selkirk*3 grnodAiiher. Will Marshal ie 
buried iu Kirkcudbright church, where his monument is still shown, decorated with 
ft scutcheon suitably bfaioned with two ftips^ horns and tw’o cuitu snoons. Now I 
cannot grant that the Idea Of Meg Meirrilies, was in the first conA)ction of tfte cha- 
i%eter, derived from Flora Marshal. Yet I am quite content that Meg should bo 
considered as a representative of her sect and class in general — Flora, as well as 
Others.— Notes to Guy Mannering, 

ADVANTAGE'S of DSiTSSBi.s.— The str ijt the upper part of the city is salubrious, and' 
the climate, nerbaps better 'on the whole than England ; but the winters are sharper 
and the summers hotter : fogs are less frequent, and the spring generally 'bets in a 
fortnight e?irlier than in any part of Great Britain. Our countrymen will be disap- 
pointed who settle in Brussels as a place of amusement, for no capital can be more 
dull ; and the natives are not ready of access, which is probably as much tlie fault of 
their visitors as themselves. As a station for economy, it can be higblv recommen- 
ded, provided no trust is put in servants, and every thing is paid for with ready 
money. The writer of this article resided in Brussels for a dozen years, and he knows 
•this from experience. If an establishment, large or small, is well regulated, a saving 
of fifty per cent, may be made, certainly, in housekeeping, compared with I^oTidon. 
House-rent is dearer in proportion with other articles of living, and the taxes are 
daily augmenting. The horse-tax is more than double that of England ; and the 
King of Netherlands can boast that he is the only sovereign in Europe who has a tax 
on female labour. William Pitt attempted a similar measure, but was mobbed by 
the housemaids, and abandoned it. — Hhetd^of Brussels in 1829, ^ " 

ANECDOTE OF BORNS. ^One Sunday morning, some time before Burns commenced 
author, whenhe and his brother Gilbert were going to the parish church ofTarbolton, 
they got into company with an old man, a Moravian, travelling to Ayr. It was at 
that time when the dispute between the old an^new light Burghers was making a 
great noise in the country ; and Burns and the old man entering into conversation on 
the subject, differed in their opinions about it, the old man defending the principles 
of the old light, and Burns the principles of the new light. The disputants at 
length grew very warm in the debate, and Burns, finding that with all his eloquence 
Ke could make nothing of his antagonist, betame a little acrimonious, and taunting- 
ly exclaimed, " Oh 1 I suppose I have met with the Apostle Paul this morning.*' 

No,*‘ replied the old Moravian eoolly, you have n^tmet with the Apostle Paul, 
but I think 1 have met one of those wuld beasts which be says he fought with when at 
Bpheaus.’*— Cetifier- * 

Mv^CAL PRODiGiE8«-^The musical patrons of Mumchehave been^mused by the 
performaBces on the viplin of two children, brotbrs, Ernest and Edward, the one 
0 eyen,,the other five years old, the sons of Herr Eichhorn, musician to the Duke 
of Saxe Cpbourg. llhe elder played alone the first theme from the eleventh con- 
cert of Kretutzer, and the -adag^ and rondo from the seventh concert of Rode ; 
and tvitli his hrother a pot pourn, * Bricklayers and Cobblers,’ and variations of 
^ JakOby. The two children played, *not with childish uncertainty, or timid bowing, 
a mop^irly effect^ sad fine and correct expression^ ^uite astonishing-— Tfie 
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. INHABIT ANTS OP MFOiNA.<*The individuals of difforont natinns settled Kero Koro 
in .their second and third generations all become Arabs as to features and character 
but are, nevertheless, distinguishable from the IMekkans ; they are not nearly s»> 
brown as the %tter, thus forming an intermediate link between the Hedjaz people 
and the northern Syrians. Their features are somewhat broader, their beards thick- 
er, and their body stouter, than those of tjie Mekkans*, but the Arab face, rlie ex- 
pression, and cast of features, are in both plsc4>s theaaune. The IVIedians in tlipir 
dress resemble more the Turkish than their southern neighbours : vtry few of ilieia 
wear the heden, or the national Arab cloak without sleeves ; but eren tlie }»oorer 
people dress in long gowns, w'ith a cloth djobbe or upper cloak, or, instead of it tin 
ir'>/>a, of the same brown and white stripe as is common in Syria and ail over the 
•desert. Red runis bonnets and Turkish shoes are more used here than at JMekka, 
where the lower classes wearspi’bite bonnets and sandals. Peojile in easy circum- 
stances dress well, wearing good cloth clonks, fine gowns, and, in winter, good 
pelisses, brought from Constantinople by way of Cairo; which I found a verg 
common article of dress in January and February, a season when it is nincii, 
colder bere than Ktuopeans woulil expect it to be in Arabian deserts. CJenerHll’g- 
Bpeaking we, may say tliat the Medinans dress better than t!»e Mekkans, thoiigll 
with much less cleanliness : but no national costume is observed here ; ami, pai ticu- 
i||jarly in the cold of winter, the lower classes cover themselves v^ith whatever articles 
of drfdls they can obtain at low prices in public auctions ; ao that it is not un- 
common to see a man fitted out in the dtlbs of three <-r four difierenr couiitries--- 
like an Arab as high as his waist, and like a I'uTkish soldier over his breast and 
shoulders. The i icher ^people make a groat display of dress, and vie w'lth each 
Other in finery. 1 saw more new suits of clothes here, even when the yearly feasts 
were terminated, than Ihad seen before in any other part of the Fast. As at INfekka, 
the sbenfs wear no green, but simple white muslin turbans, excepting tho>e from 
the northern parts of Tmkey, who have recently settled here and wlio eoniiuue la 
wear the badge of their noble extraction.*— Burck/ifirdt’A TrareU. 

THE GREAT man's TABLE. — Let US Contemplate him a little at another special 
scene of glory, and that is his table. Here lie seems to be the lord of all nature ; • 
the earth aflfords him the best metal for his dishes, her best vegetables and animals 
for Ins food ; the air and sea supply him with their choicest birds and fishes ; and a 
great many men, who look like masters, attend upon him; and yet, when all 
this is done, even all tliis is but table d'hote; it is crowded with people fur whom ho 
cares not, witli many parasites, and some spies, with the most hurthensome sot't ff 
gufsts— the cudeavourers to be wUtv* Ru# every body pays him great respect; 
every body commends liis meat, tliat is, his money ; eyery body adrriif^ tlie ex({ui- 
site dressing and ordering of it, that is, his clerk of the kitchen, or his cook ; every 
body loves his hospitality, that is, his vanity. 15ut I desire to know' wh}” thehonest 
inu-keeper, who provides a uiiblic table for his profit, should be but of u mean pro- 
fession; and lie who does it for Ins l-tniour, a munificent prince. You will say, be- 
cause one sells, and tiio other gives — nay both >«//, though for different things ; the 
one for plain money, the other for 1 know not w hat jewels, w'hoso value is in custum 
and in fancy. — Co>Dley*i> Ess tifs. 

NEW INSTRUMENT FOR DISCOVFRFNO SJfMPTOMS OF DISEASF. BY SOUND. — Au im- 
provement on the Stethoscope has been invented by Dr. Piorry, of Paris, Ha 
calls bis Instrument a Pleosiweire ; it consists o^a plate of ivory, wood, or metal, 
or other soli<l, thin, and sonorous substdiico, to be a]>plied to the part of the body 
which ‘it is desired to examine. The instrument, so applied, is to be struck slight- 
ly with the finger, and the sound it gives out will correspond with the state of the 
a organ, and enalfle the phtasician to judge of its condition. The PleosimetrO, it is 
said, has proved, on experiment, to be an infallible guide in cases of dropsy of the' 
chest and belly, in diseases of the liver, spleen, bowels, lungs, or of the heart, 
well as in abdominal tumoinS. The inveiltor, wdio lias also published a book ex- 
planatory of his discovery, has received a priie of 2000 francs froirfthe IloyaP 
Academy. M« Dum^ril, in making his report on the subject to the Academy, 
affirmed that M. Piorry had certainly discovered a new method of distinguishing the 
ajnnptoms of disorders, and that , there wa9 every reaslou to believe lUat bU^ork t 
would proye of great utility,— * 



Tnuwctf i^RFSB.— CompilateuTt has an article* on the state of the press in 
France, by which it appears that there are now in Paris 15:2 journals, literary, sci- 
entific, and religious, and seventeen political— in all J69. 6f these papers, 151 ore 
constitutional, or, as they are called, liberal— the 'eighteen others ifcing more mo- 
narchical HI their spirit. The I5l constitutior^l journals have, it is stated, 197,000 
subscribers, 1,500,000 readers, and produce an income of 1,155,200 francs ; the 
eighteen others have 21,000 subscribers, 1,92,000 readers, with an income of 
437,000 francs. It goes on to give the names of the editors of the ten*^rinc1pal 
papers, as follows : — /.e Monitem't the official paper, from 2,500 to 4000 subscribers, 
principally public functionaries — JVIiM. Massabiau, Pouchet, Amar, Aubertde Vitry, 
— Le Constitutionnel: 18,000 to 20,000 subscribers— MM, Etienne, Jay, Dumoulin, 
Leon, Tbiests, Thiesse, Annee, Desvoisins, Count de Laborde, Thierry, Rolle.— , 
Jounial des Debats: 13,000 to 14,000 subscribers — MM. Bertin-DovauY, Duviquet, 
Feletz, Lesourd, Guisot, Salvandy, St. Marc-Girardin, Becquet, M. de Chateaubri- 
and.— Quotirfienne : 5000 subscril^rs — MM. Laurentie, Michaud, Soulier, Meniie- 
chet. Merle, Larose, Audibert, F. Lalone, Bazin, and Charles Nodier. — C om- 
rier Francais ; 4,500 subscribers— MM. Chatelaiii, Keratry, Jouy, Aveael de 

Pelouse, A Jussieu, Moreau, Guyet, De Pradt, B. Constant. — Journal du eom^ 
nerce : 3,500 subscribers — MM, Best, Larrejuy, Rouen, Deslojes, J. Gensoul. 
Leclerc, Guillemont, Thomas. — Gazette de France; 7000 subscribers— MM. de 
Genoude, Cglnet, Sevelingues, Boisberteand, Benahen, de Rougomont, R. Perrin, 
Mme. Bolly, and the Counts de Peyronnet and de Corbie ne—Messager dc& Chambres: 
This paper, which since the accession of the Polignac ministry seems to have taken 
up liberal ideas, has 2,500 subscribers — MM. A. ^mien, J^Jania, Brucker, Veron, 
Royer, ficc. : its late editors were ]VIM« Malitourne and Capefigue. — Tribune des 
Departemens, a new paper, 100 subscribers— M. Daunou, and the writers of the 
Revue Encyclopedique.— A^ouveu Journal de Paris: 1000 to 1,500 subscribers— 
MM. Leon-&ill 0 t, Montglavo, Eusebe Salverte. These are all published in the ca- 
pital ; those printed in the provinces it calculates at seventy-five journals, exclu- 
sive of papers for advertisement, and ministerial bulletins. Of these, sixty-six are 
constitutional, supported only by their subscribers of the same way of thinking. 
One, the Memorial de Toulouse, is supported by the archbishop of that diocese : four 
are, it is asserted, paid from the secret funds of the Jesuits ; the other four are 
described as monarchical, but of the little influence. With respect to the state of 
public opinion in France, it averages, according to the same authority, among 
100 electors in one college, twenty-five revocable public functionaries, four judges, 
five advocates, four attorneys, six nofarif^, three physwians, 'ten merchants, and 
forty-three pfrsons of no distinct profession. These latter give forty votes to con- 
stitutional candidates : and with eight merchants, two physicians, four notaries, one 
attorney, two advocates, three judges and revocable functionery, make up in all-* 
sixty constitutional votes out of the 100. — Lit, Gazette, 

, TO ANV ONE WHOM BAD WEATHER DEpREssi- 8.— If voii UTO melancholv foi^ ths first 
time, you will find upon a little enquiry, that otb'^rs have been melancholy many 
times, and yet are cheerful now. If you have been melancholy many times, recollect, 
that you have got over all those times ; and try if you cannot find out new means of 
getting over them better. Do not iinagihe that mind alone is coucertied in your 
bad spirits. The body has a great deal to do with these matters. The mind may* 
undoubtedly affect the body *, huts the body also adeems the mind. There is a mu? 
tual re-action between them $ and by lessening it on either side, you diminish thq 
pain on both. 

If you are melancholy, and know not why, be assured it must arise entirely. # 
from some physical weakness ; and do your best to strengthen yourself. ' The blood, 
of a melancholy man is thick and slow. The blood of a lively man is clear and. 
quick. Endeavour therefore to put your blood in motion. Exercise is the best way/ 
to do it ; bit you may also help j^purself, in moderation, with wine, or other excite- 
ments. Only you must take care so to proportion the use of any artificial stimulus, 
that it may not render the blood languid by overexciting it at first; and that you. 

ikle. to keep up, by the natural stimulus only, the help you have give* 

' yourpelf by the artificial.— Lidtcafor. 
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SHCRtDAN, — His wife^s voice and the opera of the Duenna were the foundation 
stones of Sheriduii's fame, lie drew the plan of that successful druma from an old 
Italian novel, and bnviag finished it, was perpetually dunning tlie manager ofCo- 
vent Garden tod>ring it oui at hisithreatre, but for a considerable time without effect. 
Mr. Harris at length one day said to him, “Well, I am going down to Hampton 
Court to dine with Mr. Brummell, whu, you know, is a judge of dramatic literature ; 
you shall go with me, and take your opera in yo\^r pocket.” This being carried into 
effect, and»d inner over, Mr. Sheridan was called upon by the judges to read this opera. 
After a preface, enumerating the manifest disadvantages which a piece of the opera^ 
tic kind must labour under in a bare recital, he began to read the performance ; but 
had proceeded no great length, when the critics began to yawn ; he, however, cou- 
rageously persevered and they preserved their patience with equal resolution, now 
andtheu enoouragiug him with a “ well ! and sol” and “ what next I” until he arriv- 
ed at the Friar’s scene, when they suddenl}*^ stopped him, with “ Pshaw! pshaw! 
Mr. Sheridan, is it possible you can bo mad enough to conceive that an audience 
would swallow such a damned absurdity as a company of Friars singing a song I f 
Zounds. Sir, the people would rise, tear up the benches, and liuil them at the chan- 
deliers.” Upon tins Mr. Sheridan coolly put his opera in his pocket, with tins ob- 
servation, “ Kitlieryou, Gentlemen, are, or 1 am, a d d blockhead.” On the first 

night this uiifortiinate-fortuiiace piece was within a hair's breadth of a public, as well 
as a private damnation, and Leoni was so alarmed at the reception whicli he met with 
in the first act, that it was absolutely necessary to push him on by inainifoice, in the 
second j but when they came to the Friars’ scene it was received with such hur&ts of 
applause, that all apprehensions vanished, and the opera lias been over since esteemed 
the best in the stock of Co vent Garden house. It was reported to have redeemed 
the theatre from a state of bankruptcy [^Dramatic Magazine^ 

TURKISH SPORTS. — “ The only remnant of Saraceu chivalry existing in Turkey 
is the Jereed tournament. I witnessed one in honou'r of the birth of a child in tlio 
imperial harem, and certainly never beheld §o imposing a spectacle as this immense 
assemblage of people exhibited : upwards of d0,000 persons of eitlier sex, in all the 
varieties of Eastern costume, and in which all the colours of the rainbow^ w'ere blen- 
ded, w^ere seated on the sloping sides of a natural amphitheutie : the Sultan sat 
above, magnificently apparelled, surrounded by his black and wdiite slaves in glit- 
teiiiig attire. He appeared about forty-four years of age ; his figure majestic, and 
liis aspect noble; his long black beard added to the solemnity of features, which 
he never relaxed for a moment ; and w'hile all around w^ere convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the buffooneries of a Merry Andrew^who amused tho inultiiudo, he kept ins 
dark eyo on tho juggler, but he never smiled. Ilumireds of horsemen w«:e galloping 
to and fro on the pldiii below', hurling the jereed at taudom ; now assailing the neaiest 
to them, now in pursuit of the disarmed. Their dexteiity in avoiding the weapon 
was luckily very great, otherwise many lives must have heeii lust as it was, 1 saw 
one cavalier led od' with his eye punched out, and another crushed under a horse. 
These accidents never interfered for a moment w ith the sports j one sport succeeded 
another. After the jereed came the wrestlers, naked to the w’nist, and smeared 
with oil. They prostrated themselvs several times before the Multan, performed a 
number of very clumsy feats, and then set-to. Their address lay in seizing upon 
one another by the hifi§^; and he who iiaif the most strength lifted bis adversary off 
Lis legs, and then, flinging liim^to the earth, fell with all his force upon him. Musio 
relieved the tedium between the rounds, and several occurred before any mischief 
was sustained. At last one poor devil was j^aimed for life, to make a Turkish ho- 
liday ; he had his thigh-bone smashed, and was carried off the field with great 
applause I Bear iighting next attempted j but Bruin w’as not to be coaxed or 
^frightened into pugnacity ; the dogs growled at him in vain. During all these pas- 
times, the slaves were running buckw’drds and forwards from the multitude to the 
Sultan^ carryinghim innumerable petitions from the former, which he cannot refuse 
to receive, and seldom can find leisure to read. The departure of ^he pacific 
bear terminated these brutal 8}>orts ; and every oi?e, except the friends of the dead 
man and the two wounded, appeared to go^ away delighted beyond measure. 
All the amusemetttis of thiiv people are of the same ciuei character.”— , 
TreveU. 
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A ttOLv naro©4 Parnho, bain|j «poti iha tf>ad to naet liis 

bishop ^liobad ai>nt for him, met a lady moMt magnihcently dreased, whose ineorn* 
parablo beauty drew fbe eyes of every body on her, saint having looked nt 
ber, and being himself struck with astonishmenc, immediately ijgirst intotear$« 
Those l«’bo ivere with him wondering to see him weep, demanded the cause of his 
ffrief^ •* T have two reasons,” replied he,f “ for my tears ; I weep to think bow 
IWtal ah impression that woman makes on all who behold her ; an/l I am touched 
Y?ith sorrow when I reflect that I, Tor my salvation, and to please God, have never 
taken one- tenth part of the pains which this wotnau has taken to please men alotte«” 

Altrror, 

LUDicRoiTS FXScoFJtATiov.^Men of wit sometimes like to pamper a favourite 
joke into exaggeration ; into a certain corpulence of facetiousness. Their relish* 
of the thing makes them wish it ns large as possible f‘ and the social enjoyment of it 
18 doubled by its becoming more visible to the eyes of others. It is for this reason 
that je«f8 in company are sometimes built up by one hand after Hnother,— '* three- 
piled hyperboles,”— till tlie overdone Habel topples and tumbles down amidst a merry 
confusion of tongues. Falstaff was a grtmt master of this art. ^'He loved a^oke as 
large as himself; witness hia famous account of the men iu buckram. Thus ne tells 
the Loid Chief Justice, that he had lost his voice ** with singing of anthems and 
i© calls Bardolphs’ red nose “a perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire light;” 
and sayi^ it l^s saved him '' u thousand marks in links and torches,” walking with 
it “ in the nisht betwixt tavern and tavern.” See how he goes heighteuing the 
account of his recruits at every step;—** you would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals, laitely come from swine keeping, from eating draff and husks.— 

A mud fellow met me on the W'ay, and tohl me, I had unloaded all the gibbets, and 
pressed the dead bodies....N'o eye hath seen such scarecrows.— I’ll not march 
through Coventry with them, chat's ilttt..-.Nay, and the villain’s march wide be- 
tKvixt the legs, as if they had gyves on ; for indeed I had most of them out of pri- 
son .—.’I'hete’s but a shirt and n half in all ray company .and the half-shirt is two 
napkins, tacked together, and thrown over the shouldeis like a herald’s coat with- 
• out sleeves.” — Indicator* 

noLPniNB. — The two Plinys have each a story of a Dol]>Mn, The Elder says, 
upon the authority of three grave writers, Mecsenas among ihom, thvit there was a 
boy, who by alluring a Dolphin with bread, at Inst became so intimate ivnh him, 
that he would ride to soho >1 to and fro on his back from Baiaj tq Puteoli. The boy 
died, and the fish pining after him, died^ilso, and was , buried in the same tomb. 
The Younger riiny gives an account of another at Hippo in Africa, where a boy 
venturing to swim farther out than liiscomimnioiis, was met by a Dolphin, who after 
playing about him a little, shpjied under him, and taking him on his back, carried 
him out still farther, to the great terror of the young delphinestrain. Luckilv how-> 
ev^er* Uosot^ returned to shore, and landed hiii rider safely. The next day the shore 
w*a8 crowdi^ wkh people, waitirtg to see if the Dolphin VouUl appear again ; and 
the hoys Went as usual into the water. The fish did reappear, and came among the 
younkers, who swam back as fast as they could. It then played all sorts of inviting 
gambols abcuc the coast, till the people, ashamed of their timidity, gradually got 
ti^arer^ and at length touched and strobed it. The boy then, losing his fear like 
the rest, and vindicating his first privilege, swam by his side, and at length leaped 
upon liis back, when the Dolphhi carried him about as before, and landed him as 
safely. Unfortunately, the deputy- governor of the province took it into bis head 
i^at the good, naturod fish must be a god ; and seizing his opportunity, when the 
creature had got upon shore, poured some precious oinSment upoll it.. The oint- t 
ment happened not to be to the Dolphin’s taste ; it absented itself for Wrnie days ; 
and when it returned appeared sick and feeble. However, it recovered its spirits ; 
but the novelty by this tune had drawn such a concourse of high visitors to the 
|dsce, whqpi it was the HtiJe to^’s business to entertain gratis, that it is sup- 
posed the poor fish was secretly killed, to save further expenses. Alexander the 
Orest Jfl said to have been so struck with the attachment evinced by a Dolphin to 
^ wyfM|[U), tando the latter a priest of NeptUtte«— /ndfeotsr* 
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' BTNt^tJLAR ATTACHMENT.— We Were lately Tisiting ia a house where a very pleasing 
and singular portrait attracted our observation : it was that of a j^oung lady represen- 
ted with a partridge jferched upon her shoulder, and a dog with his feet on her 
arm. We recdfenised it as a representation of the lady of the house, but were at a 
loss to account for the odd association of her companions. She observed our sur- 
prise, and at once gave the history of the bird and the spaniel. They were both 
some years back domesticated in her family. The dog was an old parlour favourite 
whd went by the name of Tom. The partridge was more recently introduced from 
France, and answered to the equally familiar name of Bill. It was rather a danger- 
ous experiment to place them together, for Tom was a lively and spirited creature, 
very apt to torment the cats, and to bark at any object which roused his instinct* 
,But the experiment was tried ; and Bill, being very tame, did not feel much 
alarm at his natural enemy. 'They were of course shy at first, hut this shyness 
gradually wore off; the bird became less timid, and the dog less bold. The most 
perfect friendship was at length established between them. When the hour of 
dinner arrived, the partridge invariably flew on his mistress’s shoulder, calling 
With th«t shrill uoSe which is so well known to sportsmen ; and the spaniel leapt 
about with equal ardour. One dish of bread and milk was placed on the floor, out 
of which the spaniel and bird fed together, and after their social meal, the dog 
would retire to a comer to sleep, while the partridge would nestle between his legs» 
and never stir till his favourite awoke. Whenever the dog accompanied his mis- 
tress out, the bird displayed the utmost inquietude till his return ; and once, 
when the partridge was shut up by accident during a whole day, the dog searched 
about the house with a r^ournful cry, which indicated the strength of his afifectiou. 
The friendship of Tom and Bill was at length fatally terminated. The beautiful 
little dog was stolen ; and the bird from that time refused all food, and died on the 
seventh day, a victim to its grief. — Library of Entertaining Knowledge* 

KINO LEAR. — The representative of Glossier in this tragedy at Reading, was on 
one occasion taken ill at a short notice, and another gentleman was found who w'as 
* rough studied’ in the character. He got on famously until the scene where he had 
hiseyesput out, and Chen he was obliged to beg permission to read the rest of the part* 

** BUT SUE IS A GOOD MOTHER.’’— Wlion people Say such a one is injadicious, 
or ignorant, or feeble, or shallow, but she is a good mother, they talk nonsense. 
That which the woman is, the mother will be ; and her personal qualities will direct 
and govern her maternal instinct, as her taste will influence her appetite. If she 
be prejudiced and ignorant, the good motj^er will mismanage her children ; and if 
she be violent in temper, and vehement in opinion, the good mother 'Vill be petu- 
lent and unjust towards them : if she be inconsistent and capricious, she will alter- 
nate between fits of severity and bursts of indulgeiico, equally fatal : if she be vain, 
and coquettish, and selfish, she may be fond of her children through her pride, but 
she will always be ready to sacrifice tj^eir enjoyments, and even their interests, to 
the triumphs of her own vanity, or the gratification of her egotum,-^Book 0 / the 
Boudoir, 

A PUN. — A Noble Lord was standing at Epsom Races, in a circle of legSt of all 
grades, and in earnest conversation with two persons wlio appeared only recently to 
have adopted the habit of shirt-wearing ; tvben a lady, sensibly affected by what she 
considered the debasing interqpurse between such persons and the aristocratic and 
handsome Earl, said to^a female companion, ** Wlfiit a shocking thing to see Lord 

- talking so familiarly with those horpd, dirty-looking people.” — “ Horrid- 

looking,” said a by-stander, ** dirty, or not dirty. Madam, they are bis Lordship’s 
betters.!’* * • 

^ A SIMPLE REPLY.— A boy of much earlier age than it is customary to take children 
at large schools, only six years old, was going into the village without leave, when < 
‘ one of the masters called after him, ** Where are you going, Sir V* ** 1 am going 
to buy a halfp’worth of nails, Sir.”—'* What doyou^waut a halfp’ worth of Hails fori” 
** For a halfpenny, Sir,” replied the urchin. 

A PAIR OP SNUFFERS. — ** Do jou SHuffl” Said a certain great personage, offering 
his snyff box to the Marquis of H. “ Yes, Sir,” “ So do 1.” ** Then weliw a 
pair of rejoined the Marquis, . • 
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* OT TKf. tJAD^rLT^Thelam of the gni-iy or horoobeo, oro dos* 

tiaed to IWo in the stomAch of a horoe. How ohall the p«Tent» a two-winged 
vonrey tlieia thither 1 By a mode truly extraordinary. Plyiflg round the animal, sho 
curioufl^ poisee her body for an instant, while she* glues a single efg to one of the 

t ka ofhiB akin, and repeats this process until she has hxed in a similar way many 
indred eggs. These, after a few days, on the application of the slightest moia* 
*ture attended by warmth, hatch into little grubs. Whenerer therefore the horse 
chances to lick any part ef his body to which they are attached, the iiici6tuA» of 
the tongue discloses one or mors grubs, which, adhering to it by means of thn 
saliya, ere conveyed into the mouth, and thence find there way into the stomaclu 
But here a question occtirs to you. It is but a smell portion of tho horses’ body 
which hqcan reach with his tongue ~what you ask, becomes of the eggs depositei^ 
on other parts 1 1 will tell you how the gad-fly avoids ti^is dilemma ; and 1 wiU 
then ask yOu, if she does not discoyer a provident forethought, a depth of instinct, 
which almost casts into the shade the boasted reason of man 1 She places her eggs 
only on those parts -of the skin which the horse is able to reach with his tongue— 
nay, she confines them almost exclusively to the knee or the shoulder, ^ich bo 
^s sure to lick. What could the most refined reason, the most precise adaptation 
of means to an end, dq more 1— From Kiibj/ and Spencers Entomology, as quoted by 
33r. Cromhie, in his NaiuraLTheology* — Examiner* 

TBSASuac. — A gentleman residing in one of the provinces of France being under 
the necessity of hastily quitting his paternal estate during the Revolution, prudent- 
ly concealed bis money and other valuables to a very considerable amount, ina place 
known only to himself. He then left the country, and resided in England for many 
years, during which he wss much straitened in his circumstances. On the fall of 
Buonaparte in 1815 he returned to France, and by dint of entreaties and solicitations 
among his few remainiag friends in that country, succeeded in raising a sum 
of money snlficient to purchase his former estate, (which had been confiscated,) 
on the promise of returning it within a given period. As soon as the purchase was 
complete^he got a carpenter, and invited his friends to accompany him to the bouse, 
the period of repayment having expired. When they got to a certain room, he or- 
<lered the man to remove some planks from the floor that he pointed out, which being 
done, the treasure ho had secrated many years before was found undisturbed and from 
it he instantly repaid his friends, equally to their astonishment and satisfaction. 

/k SKXLrut artist.— The moth generated in woollen clothes, and also in furs and 
feathoTS, nntonly cover itself with a coat, but fabricates it of the most fit materials, 
eutiously fitting it of wool or bair ; and this operation it commences immediately af- 
ter birth ; thus contradicting Faley’s assertion, that man is the only animal which 
is nakid, andhthe only one which can cloth itself. The shape of its dress is adapted 
to that of its body, — ^a cylindrical case opens at both ends. The stuff of which it is 
composed is the manufacture of the larva of the tinea, which incorporates wool or 
hair, artfully cut from our clothes or furniture, with silk drawn from its mouth, 
into a worm and thick tissue ; and as this would not be warm enough for its tender 
akia, it also lines the inside of its coat with a layer of pure silk. But the coat 
requites to be enlarged as the insect increases in size. This the little occupant 
aecompliahes as dexterously as any tailoif If the case merely require lengthening, 
the task is easy. All that is needfuFis to add a new ring of hair or wool and silk 
So each end^ hut to enlarge it«n width is not so daay a task. Yet it sets to work 
precisely as we should, slitting the case on the two opposite sides, and then adroit- 
ly ifisertixig between them two pieehs of the requisite size. It does not however 
out open the case from one end to the other— the sides would separateHoo far 
asunder, and the insect be left naked. It therefore drst cuts each side about halfi^ 
way down, and .then, after filling up the fissure, proceeds to cut the remaining 
half '» ao that, in ftet, four enlargements are made and four separate pieces inserted* 

^ What mora cqildd be expected from a rational being ?— Cromfue’s Natural Theology* 

c 

rasr^ca flu»ai.ATQRs. — A French author, who published a ** Tour through Eng- ' 
land/' osdii plum pudding peadfn de p/bf»6, ^lead pudding), and translates Shsks- 
peift’s Turn, into Cmie da Mr* Winter, The Minister PiU, he says^ west 

I oflUed beoaqae he introduced ao many bU^ into JParliameat* ^ 
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r fltetrag^ediiui, appears, from the surlf, but epigrammatic character 

ef his replies, to have been the Dr. Johnsoa of the Stage, A slip-slop milliner, at 
Bath, was detaining hiid, while buving a pair of gloves, with ardent expressions of 
her desire to siehim make lovef Madam,” said Quin« ijn bis stately manner, “ I 
never make love, 1 always buy it ready made.” Like most, overbearing per- 
sons, however, he sometimes met with his match, where he least expected it. 
Being once on a visit at Lord Hohne’s seat, in the Isle of Wight, Quin lost his dog 
and^walkjng out, he met a poor labouring man, of whom he inquired whether ha * 
bad seen the dog, adding in a sort of doubting tone, ** I hope you are honest 
here.” — “ Eesa,” answered the Rustic, ** we bo, but there be a strange Player- 
faan down at my Lord’s, mayhap he may know o’ the dog.” 

. GRAND METRo>oLiTA?t CE&tsTERY. — We hsve 8000 the plans of the Pyramid, 
which is to be the principal feature of this noble undertaking. It is intended to hw 
a progressive work, proportiocLate to the annual demand for burial. When finished 
it will be capable of receiving five million of individuals, being somewhat larger in 
dimensions then the celebrated Pyramid of Egypt — simple in form, sublime in effect,, 
and cu^ous in it^arrangement. Its area will be surrounded by a terrace walk in- 
closed by a wall thirteen feet high, and the gpronnd within this enclosure to thi 
base of the Pyramid is to be tastefully laid out for private tomb and monuments, in the 
style of the famous Cemetery of Five le Chaise, neat Paris. It will present an ob- 
ject of extraordinary grandenr to the metropolis. A large drawing of |jlie design is 
exhibiting at the Royal Repository at Charing Cross, explanatory of the theory, 
which appears capable of any extension that may be required . — London Uiiiversitif 
Magazine* , 

SOCIAL GENEALOGY. — It is a cuHous and pleasant thing to consider, that a link of 
personal acquaintance can be traced up from the authors of o ur own times to those' 
of Shakspeare, and to Shakspeare himself. Ovid in recording with fondness his in- 
timacy with Propertius and Horace, regrets that he had only seen Virgil. (Trist* 
Book 4. V. 51.) But still he thinks the sight of him worth remembering. And 
Pope, when a child, prevailed on some friends to take him to a coffee-house which 4 
Orydeii frequented, merely to look at him ; which he did, to his great satisfaction. 
Now such ofusashave shaken hands with a living poet, might be able perhaps to 
reckon up a series of connecting shakes to the very hand that wrote of Hamlet, and 
of Falstaff, and of DevSdemoua. With some living poets, it is certain.. There is 
Thomas Moore, for instance, who knew Sheridan. Sheridan new Johnson, who was 
the friend of Savage, who knew Steele, who knew Pope. Pope was intimate with 
Congreve, and Congreve with Dryden. *I>ryden is said to have vip^ted Milton. 
Milton is said to have known Havenant ; to have been saved by him from the 
revenge of the restored court, in return for having saved Davenaiit from the revenge 
of the Common wealth. But if thO link between Dryden and Milton, and Milton 
and Davenant is somewhat apocrynbal, or rather dependent on tradition. (For 
Richardson the painter tells us the fatter from Pope, who had it from Batterton 
the actor, one of Davenant’s company), it may be carried at once from Dryden to 
Davenant with whom he was unquestionably intimate. Davenant then knew Hob- 
bes, who knew Bacon, who knew Ben Jonson, who was intimate with Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Chapman, Donnee, Draytifti, Camden, Selden, Clarendon, Sydney, 
Raleigh, and perhaps all the great men "^f Elizabeth’s and James’s time, the 
greatest of them all undoubtedl;f. Thus have we a Jink of*' beamy hands” froni our 
own times up to Shakspeare. — Indicator, ^ 

THEATRICAL CRITICISM. — Dootor, aftetwai^s Sir John Hill, author of some farces, 
and a papor called ‘ 'i’he Injector,’ went into the green room of Covent Garden 
*^heatre, and addressing himself to Mrs. Woffington, of celebrated memory, and thw 
first of actresses, he questioned her, whether or no, she had seen, * The Inspec-' 
tor,’ of that day 1 — towbich she answered in the negative. The Doctor, replied 
* because if you had, you would have seen my pinion of your perforinance, last, 
night, in the character of Calista ,* — ‘ I am much obliged to you, sir,’ replied tbe^ 
lady» * for your kind intentions towards me; but, unfortunately, the play of that 
. c^vening was obliged be changed to the Journey to London/ in which 1 plny»(} ihm < 
part of Lady Townly, < 
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HiSTonY Of THE f osT-OFFiCE.— In 1653, the postage of England, Scotland, afid 
Ireland, was farmed of tbe parliament by John Manley, Esq. for 10,000/. per an<*’ 
nnm.andTeceived its first organization from Cromwell, as a General Post-office, thro# 
years afterwards. Charles II- confirming the regulation of the Pifttector, settled 
the revenue from it on the Duke of Yorlr, the produce in 1665 being 21,5001. Tea' 
years afterwards this amount was doubled, mid it still continued to increase until 

• tbe reign of W illiam and Mary, wlfisn it was considerably influenced by the hostile 
or tranquil state of the country. The Post-office revenue, which duringfbe ei^ht 
years of war only averaged 67,2221. a-year, produced in the succeeding four years 
Of peace, on an average, 82,3191. annually. A similar effect was experioncred 
during the reign of Anne, when tbe war postage was about 60,000/. and in years 
of peace about 90,000/. This disproportion has of late been reversed, and the last ^ 
years of war were those in which the Post-oflice were^the most productive. On the 
union of England with Scotland, in the year 1710, a General Post-office was esta- 
blished by act of parliament, which included, besides Great Hritain and Ireland » 
our West India and American colonies. This extension of tbe Post-office increased 
the revenue to 1,11,461/. What portion of this sum was produced by the sespec- 
fti/e countries does not appear ; but there is reason to believe that it was almost 
entirely Irish and English, for even so late as between 1730 and 1740, the post was 
only transmitted three days a-week between PMinburgh and London ; and the 
metropolis, one occasion, only sent a single Utter, which was for an Edinburgh 
banker, named Ramsay. The most remarkable event in the history of the Post- 
office, previously to its present removal and scale of magnificence, is the plan, first 
suggested by Mr. Palmer, in the year 1784, of sending the letters by the coaclies, 
instead of the old custom of transmitting them by post boys on horseback. From 
this moment the prosperity of the Post-office commenced ; and the revenue, which 
at first was not more than five thousand pounds a-year, and which, after the rev®'- 
lution of two centuries, only produced, in 1783, l46,000i. annually, yielded, thirty 
years afterwards, a net revenue of nearly 1,700,000/. Yet the expense is now at a 
less rate per mile than upon the old plan. The General Post-office w’as originally 

* settled in Cioak>lane, near Dowgate-hill, whence it was afterwards removed to 
the Black Swan, in Bishopsgate-street. On occasion of the great fire of 1666, it 
was removed to the Two Black Pillars in Brydges-street, Covent-garden, and 
finally to Sir Robert Viner's mansion in Lombard -street, tbe now deserted old 
Post-office. — Globe, 

ABSTnACTiON* — A well-known gentleman, of Magdalen College, Cambridge, had 
taken his imtch from bis pocket to lutrk the time he* intended to boil an egg fur 
breakfast, when a friend, enteringthe room, found him absorbed in some abstruse 
calculation, with the egg in his band, upon which he was intently looking, and 
the watch supplying its place in the sauce-pan, of boiling water. 

ciBCASSiAK CLOAK. — The Circassians, Georgians and other nations of the Cau- 
casus, protect themselves from the inclemencies of the weather by a large cloak, 
called the Japoonchee, which is nearly impenetrable by rain, and under which it is 
possible to lie for a whole night of thunder-storms perfectly secured from tbe wet. 
This cloak is made of goats* hair, worked«into a kind of felt, with the long shaggv 
bair on the outside. It has no sleeves, but is thrown over the shoulders, and has 
a very wild and picturesque appearance. Tbe most common colours is black, but 
there are white ones, and these are considered tbe more valuable. They are as 
effeotoala, protection against the coldtas against the wet, and the only fault to be 
found of them is their great weight. The best sort are made in Daghistan, a coun- 
try on the shore of the Caspain, inhabited by tbe* people effiled ^ Lesguis.— 
Athenceum* 

koman roads. — ifo sensible were the ancient Romans of the importance of rapid 
Oonveyandl, that all the cities of^heir vast empire were united by roads far superior 

any that have been executed in later times, and a much more expensive kind 
than the best rail-rOads in this county. The Roman roads were made so firm and 
’ iolid that they have not ret entirely *yi<*lded to the dilapidations of fifteen centuries. 
TWr total extent, according to Eondelet, was about 48,0Q0 English miles. 
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< BtvNDERS. — A physician being: summoned to vestry, to reprimand the sexton for 
drunkenness, dwelt so long on the sexton’s misconduct, that the latter iudignantly 
replied, “ Sir ! I was in*hopes you would have treated my failings with more gentle- 
ness, or that y^u have been the last man alive to appear against me, as I iiave covei'ed 
many blunders of yours /” 

VETiY BAD. — A wag, who ** will ie the death of us,” says he bought a cake the 
other evening . “ It is thundering weight,” ofiserved the baker : ** I hope it will ^ 
not^light^ before I get it home,” was the equivocal reply. — Mirror* 

aiLVER MINE IN SPAIN. — The important discovery of a silver mine, which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of expert minners, will produce abundantly, was made a lew 
months ago at the village of Ogarzun, situated between Irun and St. Sebastian. 
The tradition of the country is, that the same mine has been known ever since tlie 
time of the Homans. It is adoed, that the Carthageiuans extracted from it some 
bars with which a vase was made for Hannibal. This, however, is not at all pro- 
bable, since the Carthagerfcns never established themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the IJay of Biscay ; nor had any communications with the people bordering on 
tlie western Pyrenees. However that may be, a company of capitalists, many 
'them intimately connected w'ith Mexico, have subscribed a capital of eight railliou 
reals, ^‘.9000 sterling, with which they propose to work the mine. The ancient works 
still exist, although inundated : the moderns have began to draw ofl the water ; 
some specimens of the mineral have been assayed, and found to aifcwer expec- 
tation.— 

FANATICISM.— Common fanaticism we cannot away with j for it is essentially 
Tiilgar, the working of animal passions, sometimes ot sexual love, and oftener of 
eartlily ambition. But when a pure mind errs, by aspiring alter a disinterested-. « 
ness and purity not granted to our present infant state, vve almost reverence its 
errors ; and still more we recognize in them an essential truth. only untipi- 

pate and claim too speedily the good for which man was made. Ihey are the 
misapprehensions of the inspired prophet, who hopes to see in his own day what he 
was appointed to promise to remoter ages. — Channing^s Character oj }etielon* • 

PUN UPON PUN. — Tiyo Oxonians dining together, one of them noticing a ^oi 
of sreabo on the neckcloth of his companion, said, “ I see you are " 

** Pooh !” said the other, ** that’s far fetched J*—'* No, indeed, says the punster, 

“ I made it on the spot,** 


BiTiET.’s vocABULAnv.— Ilis phtaseologf is the most laboured infelicitous 
description : he seems carefullv to avoid those words that would most cearly con- 
vey his meaning, and to ramble awav in search of those modes of expression that are 
the least obvious and natoral. He uses words that have long been laid aside in po- 
lite literature ; and delights in creating out of foreign and heterogenous materials a 
strange and indescribahio style in which he is certain nobody will attempt to imitate 
him. — Monthly Magazine, 

A CON-SIDERATB o KN E H A t.— General DonnaUieu was caned on the Boulvsrde by 
Col. Deachamps ; the Gan. did not call wit hts enemy, which occasioned the appli- 
cation of epithets easily guessed at <• Why,” said Madaine Gay. '< why blame 
poor Donnadieu. for not noticing what passes hehu^ hu back I 

THE MicnoscopE.— Schott tells an amusigg story in his Msgic of Nature, of a 
Bavarian ttaveller. who, travelling in the Tyrol (early m the l7th century) with 
.A,one of the neirtv-invented microscopes about him, was taken ill on the road and 
died. The authorities of the villagre took possession oi Ins bagRage, were pro- 
ceeding to perform the last duties to his body, when, on examining the I'ttl? Rlasa 
instrumentrn bis pocket, which chanced to contain a Bea, they were stru^ wtth the 
rrenteet astonishment and terror, and the poor IJavarian, condemned hy s^clema- 
Son as a sorcerer, who was in the habit of using a portable familiar, was declared 
unworthy of Christian burial. Fortunately for hts character, some bold sceptib 
Xtore/to open the inatrument, and diasovered the true natura of the iinpiiwmed 
fiend .— tf Galileo* 
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MtJsrOAL vnemdiR*.— The musical patrOrta of Munich hare hean anrasad hf tl)9 
parformaneei^ .on the violin of two children, brothers Ernest and Edward, the ono> 
aeven, tho dlher live years old, the son of Herr Eichnord, hiusician to the Duke of 
Saae.Coboor^. The" elder played alone the first Iheme from the eleventh concert 
of Kreaui^^er, and the adagio and rondo from the seventh concert of Rode ; and witl» 
his brother in pot po^irri, ‘ Bricklayers and* Cobbler,* and variations of Jakoby, 

I i'be tWo children playud, ‘not witlT’ childish uncertainty, or timid bowing but with 
H masterly effect, and fine end correct expession, quite astonishing. — Atheism.*’ 

"pOnTRAiT pAiNTtKQ.— When tbo celebrated Opie came first to London, bis prW 
for painting a portrait was five shillings, which he afterwards raised to seven sllil- 
lings and six pence I Being advised by Mr. Wolcott to make a further advance to 
balf-a'gufnea, he refused to try the dangerous expenment, and replied, Na I na ! • 
the country canna bear it !** * 

THE MUSICAL pRisM.-'^The present has been emphatically called a mechanical age. 
The intellect, in its endeavours to advance, is at every stqfe of its progress surround- 
ed and aided by appropriate machinery ; and, whatever may be tjie ultimate^^esults 
^ thus facilitating the acquisition of knowledge either with regard to the faculties' 
of the human mind or to the state of knowledge itself, it is imposible to deny that, 
to a certain extent, far more may be learned, and witbmafar shorter period, by means 
of the vairious existing inventions for abridging intellectual labour, than was possi- 
ble in the dfliys of our Titan forefathers, who had no lever but their own vigorous 
arms werewith to lift the mountains. Among those inventions for lessening and at 
the same time imparting a new intoi’est to exertion, may be placed an article which 
bas just appeared, entitled the Musical Prism. In thisMt^ant and ingenious 
Jittle publication, a figure, somewhat resembling a flower with variously coloured 
petals, is so constructed as to exhibit the combination of sound which form the basia 
of harmony, and displays them with so much simplicity and precision, that the young 
musical student (for whose use it is designed) will find it almost equally difficult to 
«rr or to forget. The adaptation of the long*noticed analogy between colours aud mu- 
I. steal sounds to the developement of the relations subsisting between the latter, is in- 
teresting and ingenious. Teachers of music will, we think, find in this little per- 
formance a useful auxiliary. — Literary Gazette, ^ 

CANDID ACKNOWLSDOMENT. — At the Abingdon Sessions a worthy tady appeared 
to swear to a pair of breeches of her husband’s which had been purloined. On the 
production of the garments in Court she was asked to whqm they belonged, 
w Why,*’ aai^ she, ** I think they belong ft me, for 1 w'eaj them sometimes,*' 

ANiMAt DECEPTION. — We' extract the following from the notes of a recenfc 
traveller in the Libyan desert; “October I52th. — Being on watch this night, 

1 caugiit Tot' the first time the scarahaut at&nchns eacer^ or chtifer, with which thi 
imaginations of the ancient Egyptians so frequently busied themselves. My atten- 
tion was attracted by a noise close to my sid^e, and athwart the darkness J disco- 
vered a large rolling ball. Conceiving it to be a crab or land- tortoise, 1 took it 
into my ,haDd-4>ut found it to be nothing but a lump of horsedang ; and immedi- 
ately auerwards I perceived a similar ball come rolling towards me. Upon holding 
my lantern down and minutely examinii% this strange machine, I found that it 
obticealed a large bjiack chafer, who drove it forwards by means of his long hind- 
legs ; and as it proceeded, it gradually increasecTin size by the continual accu- 
mulation of sand : this, indeed, became so considerable at last, that the insect 
itself was scarcely perceptible. It is ifiore than probable that the Egyptian priests 
took advantage of this deception to mystify their followers, and that their venera- 
tion for the chafer, or scarabieus", arose from that circumstance.* Upon a furtbet^< 
examination, with the aid my lantern, I discovered several animated balls of » 
like description, mom three inches in diameter : my Arabian companions,, 
kowever, not appear to take the slightest notice of them.’^ — Literary Gazette* 

LtGAt. PftEsirMPTXtfN. — Bsldus, a very eminent lawyer of the 14th century, and. 
Menoi^ins, who wrote on legal presumption in the 16th century, both lay it down, 
ak Dinar Ipw^ 4hat “ if it be proved that acertain man’s bead haft been cut off violent 
* presumption will follow from thence, that that man is dead !** 
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' tsooD THiNOS.— Foote was rattling one evening, in the green-room, wheaa iiohle« 
nan, who seemed highly entertained, cried out, •* well, Foote, you see I swallow 
the good things.'* •* Do you, ray lord duke V’ says the other ; then 1 congra* 
tulate you on^our digestion, fhr I believe vou never threw up one of them in your 
iife." ■' ^ 


ACOUSTICS.— A sounding-board, on scientific principles, has lately been erected 
in ^St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, by which tlA power of the preacher’s voice was* 
00 much increased, as to ma£ke any sentence distinctly audible in the remotest cor. 
ners of the church, where, previously, the greater part of the discourse was lost to 
the congregation. The underside of the sounding-board is formed to a parabolic 
ourve, the focus being as nearly as possible over the mouth of the preacher, by 
•which means the voice is projected with force to the' more distant parts of the 
ohurch. — Scotsman, • 


AN APPnopRiATF. BBGiNNiNG.— In a party, an ** Ode to Winter” being proposed as 
the subject for a copy of verses, a person present being at a loss for an appropriate 
Gornmcncement, as facetious friend suggested that no word could he more fit thaa 
“ Hail !” 

PALSF ECONOMY. — Many fathers there are, that so love thoir monev and bate 
their children, that lest it should cost them more than they are willing to spare 
to hire a good schoolmaster for them, rather chuse such persons to Obstruct their 
children as are of no worth — thereby beating down the market, that they may pur- 
chase a cheap ignorance. It was therefore a witty and handsome jeer which 
Aristippus bestowed on*a sottish father, by whom being asked what he would taka 
to teach his child, he answered, a thousand drachms. Whereupon the other cry- 
ing out, O Hercules how much out of the way you ask, for J can buy a slave Hi ' 
- that rate.” — “ Do then,” said the Philosopher, “ and thou shall, instead of one, 
purchase two slaves for thy money— him tliat thou buyest for one and thy son for 
another .” — PitkarcK 

A PUN.— A gentleman expressing his fears that a phampbet which had sent to* 
several members of parliament, and among others, to Mr. Scarlett would be thrown 
aside without being read, his friend replied, ** If it reaches Scarlett, it is sure to bo 
red.” 


TO PRESERVE FLOWERS, — It 18 Well known and painfully felt by the lovers of 
flowers, that they begin to fade after •laving been 24 hours in water ; some few 
may retain their original beauty longer by frequently sub U luting fresh water; 
but all the furegacious (such as the poppy or one or two oilier excepted) may ha 
completely restored by the use of hot water. For this puri>oso, place the flowers 
ill scalding water deep enough to cover ono-third of the stems, and by the time 
the water is cold, the flowers will hJve become fresh and erect ; then cat the ends^, 
and put them in cold water. 

INSTANCE OF REMARKABLE COOLNESS. — On the 19th of May, 1596, Otterbum, fc 
rebel chieftain, demanded a passage ove^ Stradbally-bridge, which being consider- 
ed as a challenge by Cosby, he resolved to oppose the passage. lie accordingly^ 
accompanied by his eldest sor^Francis, who bad lately married a lady of the Hart- 
pole family, took post with his Kerns at the bridge, while Dorcas Sidney (Cosby's 
wife) and her daughter-in-law seated theipselves at a window of the abbey to sea 
the fight. The O’Mores soon advanced with great intrepidity, and were resisted 
with equal bravery, till Sir Alexander Cosby was slain, when his kerns instantly 
^cave way ; and Francis, attempting to escape, by leaping over the battlements of 
the bridge, was in the next moment shot dead. You might expect that the ladies 
at the window now became frantic with grief at the death of their husbands. Bat 
no such thing ; the widow of Francis turned to her mother-in-law, an«l said with 
the greatest self-possession, ** Remember, mother, that my father was shot before 
iny husband, and, therefore, the latter became the legal possessor of the estate, and 
conseqiuently I am entitled to my thirds or dowry.”-— iW’Gregor'« ^torws/rwi^ln^, 
liUtmrf* ^ " 
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FEiEiSDBHiP Fon AN OLp ACQUAINTANCE. — Tbefotlowin^aiiecdote, illustrative of the 
kind feeling which the King still entertains towards his former associate, Bruminel, 
will be read with interest The appointment to a Consulshtp of the once leader of 
London fashions, Brummel, was at th6|earnestinter6essioaof Lord F# His Lordship 
with his usual good nature, on hearing of the vacancy, represented to his illustrious 
master that Brammel much regretted certain^rrors and indiscretions of early days, 
which had given offence, when he was in the enjoyment of courtly favour. The 
King, after some deliberation, said — **Yes! but the situation is not more Shan 
three or four hundred a year, and he, perhaps, will not accept it.’’ Lord F. replied 
that such an addition to Mr. Brummei’s income would be of great importance. 

Well, then,” said bis Majesty, “tell the Duke of Wellington that Brummel is an 
pld friend of mine, and 1 wish him to have it'.”— Court Journal * — [We hear that the 
situation has not yet been conferred upon Mr. Bmmmel. Perhaps the Duke of* 
Wellington (for no appointment is macle without his concurrence) does not think' 
the circumstance of Mr. Brummel’s early intimacy with the King alone a sufficient 
recommandaiion of that gentleman. If, on inquiry, he should be found to possess 
the qualifications necessary for the post, the wish of the King wjil of course be ac- 
ted upon ; but it is satisfactory to find that public offices are not now conferred as 
mere instance of Court favour.] — Eianiiner. 

FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (SITTINGS OF THB» 23d NOV.) — CURIOUS DISCOVE- 
RT. — M..Cviflier read the following note: — “ I have received from M. Marcell de 
Serres, I^ntpelier, with a request that he might be admitted to correspond with 
the Academy, very important details on the discovery of several caverns or depots 
of bones, in which the remains of animals of a singular clai^, were mixed with pro- 
ducts of human industry. The author of this discovery is a young physician, M. 
*’/*itore. The caves, five in number, are situate atFauzan, near Cesseras, in the south- 
west part of the department of I’Haeraul, and at a few killometres north of the little 
town of Bize. The bones are very numerous, and belong principally to the ursu$ ' 
$pel<Km and the ursus artoiclus, of which there are rare samples, such os jaw-bones, 
and one thigh-bone complete. They have also found the bones of reptiles and birds, 

‘ the production of human industry mixed with these bones, consist in fragments of 
thick pots and jars, which have been baked in a very imperfect manner. All these 
remains are confounded in the middle of a red clay or slime, containing also twisted 
or angular substances of small volume, which have formed parts of various rocks. 
The slime is analogous to that commonly found in caverns, which in different parts 
of Europe contain the bones of animals, the species of which do not exist.”—- 
Scotsman. ^ ^ , 

^ TYPOGRAPHICAL INVENTION. — We have examined a curious machine invented by^ 
Mr. Bart, of Malcomb county, called by him a typographer. Its object is to enable 
a person to print with the same rapidity with w'hich he cun write, aud to make one or 
more impressions, at the same time, to the number of twelve* The letters of the al- 
phabet are stereotyped together in a curvilineat groove, and affixed to a rod, one end 
of which moves upon a swivel, and the other is held in the hand. An index is imme- 
diately before the eye of the operator, where the letters are also arranged, and a 
notch correBponding with each letter is cut in a brass plate. The paper to be printed 
on is passed over bar with a proper edgi), covered by a cloth, and is moved by a 
roller, and the person operating has only to put the rod in the notch corresponding 
with the letter which he wishes Ip print, and the impression is made. The elevation 
of the rod from the notch moves the paper just far enough for another impression, and 
80 on till the work is complete. The^downrigbt movemdnt not only makes the im- 
pression, but keeps the types sufficiently provided with ink. The operation is as ra- 
pid as wilting^ and far less fatiguing. The machine is nd>t less curltlus for its mecha-^ 
nical ingenuity than for its admirable simplicity. Bishop Wilson said that the time 
would come when a preparing for his journey would call for his wings as familiar- 
ly as for^is boots. ^We have no doubt but the time is near when a man, to prepare 
bis epistle, will instantly resort tithis typographer, instead of his pen and ink.— ilms- 
rican paper. shall, believe in this mechanical prodigy when we see it, but not 
.before. As to the assertion that the operation is as rapid as writing, we believe that 
I wheflever the invention hull be made public, that assertion will turn out to be a 
^IpiOSa exaggeration^Livsrpotfl Mercury. 
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' KjitiiiAOB.^-4Seldon says, Marriage ia a dasperaia thing* The frogs in B|0|^ 
Were extremely wise : they had a great mind to some water) hut they would net 
le'ap into the well, becanse they could not get out again/*-^The learned Civilian 
seems to have had as great a hofror of Matrimony as St. Paul himself) though h«F 
does not treat the subject so solemnly. In another place he remarkS) “ A man that 
VfiU have a wife should be at the charge of her trinketS) and pay ail the scores she 
Sets upon them. He that will keep a monkey should pay for the glasses he breaks.’*, 
^Mxamir\e7\ ' 

josEpHiNs.*-When she heard of Napoleon*s abdication at Fontainebleau, her 
distress was unspoakable. “My poor Cidt my Achilles!” were her frequent 
exclamations, which showed alike her affection for the man and her admiration of 
.the hero. From that moment her health was seen to decline ; she hourly lamented 
ter inability to console Bonaparte in his exfloj her* heart, in fact, was broken^ 
Alexander sent her his own physician : but what can minister to a mind diseased! 
Her case was hopeless : she died three days afterwards, May 29; with tho 
words, “ Elba — Napoleon,” on her lips.*i«Some weeks before her death, she adw 
dresse(> a letter to Bonaparte, which- contained the following passage : “ I havo 
been on the- point of leaving France, of following your footsteps, of devoting to you* 
the remnant of an existence which you so long made happy. One motive only res- 
trains me, and that motive yon will divine. If I learn that, contrary to all appear- 
ances, I ctm the only woman who is willing to do her duty, nothing sb^U retain me 
here : I will proceed to the only place where happiness can exist focg^Oiif — wher» 

I can console your Majesty, now isolated and unhappy i Speak but tntf word, and 
lily.”- Court and Camp^of Bonaparte, 

ANECDOTES OP BURNS.— ('Frowi Mr, LoMort^s Life of the Pbei.) — A gentlemao^ 
who had recently returned from the East Indie8,where he had made a large fortunes^ 
^hich he showed no great alacrity about spending, was of opinion, it seems, ono 
*Jlay, that his company had had enough of wine rather woner than they came to that 
conclusion : he offered another bottle in feeble and hesitating terms, and remained 
dallying with the corkscrew, as if in hopes that some one would interfere and provent ^ 
further efFusion of Bourdeaux. * Sir,* said Burns, losing temper, and betraying m 
hia mood something of the old rusticity — * Sir, you have been in Asia, and for aught 
I know, on the Mount of the Moriah, and you seem to hang over yon tappit-j^n a« 
remorsefully as Abraham did over bis son Isaac— Come, sir, to the sacrifice i —At 
another party, the society had suffered considerably from the prosing of a certaiii 
well* known provincial bore of the first i^gnitude ; and Burns, as muoh as any ot 
them, although overawed, as it would seem, by the rank of the nuisance, Jad not only 
submitted, butcondescended to applaud* The Grandee being suddenly summoned 
to another company in the same tavOrn, Burns immediately addressed himself to the 
chair, and demanded a bumper. The president thought he was about to dedicate hia 
toast to the distinguished absentee : ‘ I give,* said the Bard, * 1 give ]jx)U the bealtb^ 
gentleman all, — of the waiter that oalfed my Lord— ^out of the room.*— Even to the 
ladies, when ho suspected them ofwKhingtomake ashow of him he could not help 
ndministering a little of his village discipline. A certain stately Peeress sent te 
invite him, without, as he fancied, having sufficiently cultivated his acquaintance 
beforehand, to her assembly. ‘ Mr. Burnsf? ajswered the Bard, ‘ will do himself the 
honour of waiting on the— —— of— — , provided her ladyship will invite also the 
Learned Pig/ Such an animal t^is then, exhibiting ^n the Grassmarket.— JSa?ain»/wra 

NATIONAL CHARACTER.— To 8UIB up mj vviwof English, Scottish, and Irish cha* 
racter, I may observe, that sincerity and independence distinguish the English ; 
.intelligence and sagacity the Scottish ; and a gay and gallant spirit the Irish. The 
best qualities, however, are apt to associate with bad ones. The independence of 
the English sometimes degenerates into coarseness and brutality ; the sagacity of 
the Scottish, into cunning and time-serving ; and the gaiety of the Irish into fio][le- 
ness and faitfafalness. Could we combine the indeiyndente of the EnglisB, with tho 
sagacity of the Scottish, and with the gallantry of the Irish, we should form almost 
a God."^ Could wo, on the contrary, unite the brutality of the first, with tho connings 
of the second; and with the faithfulasis pf Oio third, we shoull form ad«m<m.w i 
JBtaGhwood*^ 
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f INDIAN ci1mtzjkTiDN««-taTbiB Opfttus ('one of the Sonora Tribes) besides being* ad* 
nuirable warriors, are excellent poets and inasicians* On the brst daj of the 
a certain janmber of highly adorned damsels dance in a circto round a pole of about 
twelve Ibet high. To the top of the pole are fastened as many long snips of different 
colpurs as there are ladies, each^of whom bolds one of them in their hand. Half the 
number of females dance to the right, the other half to the left, passing each other 
ti(^t and left alternately, so tha| in a certain number of rerolutions the pole ia 
completelr covered with a rari gated platting which most ingeniously co^cealsgtha 
.wood, and presents a particularly^ pretty appearance. The party walks to the tune 
of a song composed, in honour of the occasion. The poet considers the seasone of 
the year as dandng with great harmony and regularity, and he represents them ad 
itmtraeting and npandin^ their influence. Thus, when the pole is entirely encircled 
with the platwork, the dancers are then confined within so narrow a circle, that* 
their charms can scarcely be seen, and the seaaons afe said to be wound up. Bat 
.as the damsels proceed to undonee the platting, the circle widens, their beauty and 
graceful figures delight the beholders, and the seasons are said to expand and ex- 
tend their influenoe over the whole globe..»Hardy*5 Travels inj^lexico, ^ ^ 

• THE cosMORAMA,-— ]i*icture8 of modcmte sise are placed beyond what have the 
oppearanoe of common windows, but of which the panes are really large convex 
lenses, fitted to correct the errors of appearance which the nearness of the pictures 
would els^ produce. Then by furtner using various subordinate contrivances, 
^fliculated to aid and heighten the effects, even shrewd judges have been led to 
•oppose the small pictures behind the glasses to be very large pictures, while all 
others have let their eyes dwell upon them with admiration, as magical realizations 
of the natural scenes and objects. Because this contrivafice is cheap and simple, 

«-%£uany persona affect to despise it ; but they do not thereby show their wisdom } 
for to have made so perfect a representation of objects is one of the most sublime 
triumphs of art, whether we regard the pictures drawn in such true perspective and 
colouring, or the lenses which assist the eye in examining them. — Dr, Ai 9iott*s Ele* 
menu of Physics, 

' ABSENCE or MIND. — The Prince of Conde was subject to absences of mind, which 
•ometimea gave occasion to very dull scenes. One day M. de Talleyrand was 
•nnounced. Hia ideas became confused ; he mistook the nephew for the uncle, 
and conceived that he was speaking to the Archbishop of Kbeims. '* Well, Mou- 
seigneur,*’ said he, ** how do you like France t It is a fine country, though more 
than one dangerous intriguer is left in it. Your nephew, for. instance, is a chap 
BVho has played us strange tricks. The King listens to him— he is wrong, for the 
queer fellow will be giving him some dish of his own cooking. For my part, 1 can 
place no confidence in unfrocked priests.” — 1 leave the reader to imagine how 
the £x* Prelate, to whom this speech was addressed, must have looked, as well as 
the gentleman of the Prince’s retinue who heard him. One of the latter, M. de 
Contye wag going to speak, but M. de Talleyrand made him a sign to keep silence. 
Aiiat a few more compliments of the same kind, be rose to withdraw. The Prince 
of Conde, perspiving this cried out, Adieu, Monseigneur, I shall always be delight- 
ed to chat with ypu ; but, for heaven’s do not bring your nephew with you when you 
come to gee me**’— Msmeirs of the Court of LoiUs XVJIL 

‘ MARIA LOUISA — After the death of her husband — we believe in 1825— «Maria 
Louisa gave her hand to the Cgunt de Neipperg, f marriage, however which can- 
not be recognized by any European Court. Her eon by Napoleon is said to be a 
young man of amiable character anff considerable accomplishments, and to be a 
great favourite with the Emperor his grandfather. What desti^ may be in store 
for him# who shall pretend to say 'I'^Family Library, ^ 

BROOr AGAINST viRB.-^An experiment made in presence of a oonunitee of the 
Academy o( 3cignces‘ at Paris, by M. Aldini, for the purpose of shewing that he can 
^«^re the Jwy against the action of flames, so as to enable firemen to carry on their 
eperatiods wiUi safe^. His experiment is stated to have given satisfaction. The 
l^ompierg' were clothed in asbestos, over which was a net- work of iron. Some of them 
u m gteted, who wore doublg gloyes of amiaiiithus, held a red-hot bar during four 
ttihU^ee»«-jL(teraf 3 f Qastetu^ 
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^nt Msxieoif bare nerer jet met iritb Uere than one miner wbem 

I hare ererr reaaon to consider truly honest. About two or three years ago, a' 
mndler fixed % large specimen of ore, taken from the rich mine of Alamos, moat 
ingeniously in ti^e rein of a mine not a hundred leauges distant from thence. 
When the deception was perfect, he took a certain foreigner to the mine, to giro 
him oocular demonstrations of ita worth. The parties descended with hammer and 
bolt, and a portion of the identical bit of ore.whi^h had been stuck on the vein, was 
det^bed,^aQd subjected to .examination. It turned out ao well, that the deluded 
individual was determined to embark in the enterprise. When 1 knew him, he had 
already spent 10,000 dollars ; and when any new demand was made upon his purse, 
it went accompanied with samples of the same rich specimen . in quantities snfilci- 
ent to taiualiae the new speculator from whose pocket it did not fail to extract mo« 
Aey. Finding, however, in the course of time, that the mine was always in promUe, 
but nerer in bonanza,” he aefon foot an inquiry.whioh terminated in a discorerj 
of the deception practised upon him ; and being quite satisfied with the loss of his 
10,000 dollars, he abandoned the enterprise j and the pretended miner shortly aftec 
disappe|red.*’-^£rardj’s Travels in Mexico* 

SUBJECTS JOB PAINTING. — One of our celebrated living artists declined the accept*'' 
ance of commissions for two paintings, on account of their subjects. One was thn 
ibeeting between James 11. and the old Duke of Bedford, when the king came to 
consult him iu his distress, and the latter replied, ** 1 am old and infirm, but I bad 
a son once, who might hare been of service to your majesty.*^ alluding to Lord Rus* 
sell, who had been beheaded. The other was the review at Blackheath ; when the 
soldiers shouted at heading the imprisoned bishops were acquitted, and James 11. 
having the cause explained to him, and feeling it to be a death blow to him. said to 
the person who told him, ** Do you call that a trifle V' Neither of these subjects, howe* 
ever striking in narration, was fit for painting. It is astonishing bow little people 
Understand the language of painting* They think if a story can be told in words, it 
must do equally well on canvass. They do not perceive that you cannot paint a 
sound or an incident twenty years back. When Northcote was doing the designs for 
the Shakspeare Gallery. Steevens and the rest always wanted him to take subjects 
from the finest passages in Shakspeare. They did not consider that Shakspeare bad 
done all that was possible in them, and that all that was left for him waa to take tbo 
bye-play and the fillings-up. of which Shakspeare had not made the same use. because 
they belonged to another art. Nature has several aspects, which require several 
languages to express them, as we see in books of natural history. You cannot under* 
stand the pictures that "are given of birds and beasts without the description, nor 
the description without the pictures. Both together are complete, andllo it may bo 
said of painting and poetry. — Atlas* 

LXBRAKiES AT COPENHAGEN. — Copenhagen has three large libraries :-»l. The 
Royal Library, in a handsome building to the south of the Palace Christiansburg. 
It contains 400.000 volumes, was founded by King Frederick 111., and belongs to 
the first book collections in Europe. The chief divisions are of the northern library, 
for the history, geography, and languages of the north ; the King’ll private collec- 
tion, rich in oriental manuscripts; a collection of manuscripts, commenced in i78d, 
and containing twenty-five old works fr(^ 3470, and 250 from 1480. This library 
claims by law two copies of every work which appears in Denmark. — 2. The Li- 
brary of the University, in ttib church of the H^ly Trinity. It contains 100,000 
volumes, among which are valuable Northern and Eastern manuscripts. This li- 
brary is entitled to one copy of every new wdrk, and since 1776 has been open daily 
from ten to two. — 3. The Clasen Library, containing 30.000 volumes. It wan 
founded in 1792 ty J. F. CTasen and hia brother, and since 1796 has been open to 
the public three hours daily. Besides these public foundations, the Cbirurgical 
Academy, the Botanic Garden, the Veterinary School, the Ecclesiastical Seminary^ 
the Academy of Art, hare separately their private libraries. — Foreign Reijiew* « 

Valvb or HANNER. — ^'l^ho manner of aaying or^oingany thing goes a great Way 
in the value of the thing itself. It was well said oi him that called a good office that 
waa^one harshly and with an ill will, a stony piece of bread : it is necessary foj; him 
that is huagry to repeire it| but it aloiQSt chokes a nan in the going doifn.M$»Ma. 
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*^.6rf9wnrr w Tiittfe 8 «**-Tli« fious indiea^ which ^ows on the banlce of the N«r« 
%ttdda, an extent of ground 2000 feet in circumference. It i« supposed that 

tbie is the eeane tree described by Ne&rchos. If so, itnintleaBt SiOGOyeara^td 
nnd it ia worthy of remark that, according to an ancient tradition, th^ tree corered 
with its shade an army ff£ full 7000 men. An old oak at Oxford, near which Mag« 
^len College was built, was cut down in lhB9, and was supposed to have been 
jllantOd 4^ the time of tbS Konnan^Conquest. Strutt, in his Britennica, men^ 

L a walnttt»tree, called by Camden the ‘great walnnt of Tamwoftb^tregaadsd 
’•S the oldest and Isrgest tree in England ; area in thetime of King Stephen, who 
mounted the throne in 1155, it was conaiderable far its size, and served as a boundary 
to the parish of Tortwortb, in Gloucestershire. It is said that this tree requires 300 
years to attain maturity, and the one in question was probably more than a thousand* 
In Lombsvdy » the celebrated cedar of Soma, eleven Milanese cubits in eircum** 
fereoce, and the TOOts of which are said to extend under great part of the town, 
lit existed of the very same size, in the sixteenth centnry ; and faith may be placed 
in the tradition that it was growing when Cmsar visited this country. — Atla$, 

FRANCIS I., EMFBnOR OF AUSTRIA. — ^This Sovereign, rises regulUrly at sixb’clock, 
Vceakfaits at seven, and devotes the remainder of the forenoon to public business and 
audiences. At one o^elook he generally takes a walk, in which he is accompanied 
by the empjtess at times, but oftener by his great chamberlain, or one of his aides. 
At four he down to dinner, which seldom consists of more than four dishes and 
« desert, and at which he drinks nothing but water, unless it be a glass of Toky as a 
Ifinale. At six he takes his coffee in the pavilion of the new imperial garden, after 
xefreshing himself with a stroll in the Paradise gardens, ^here a vast number of 
iiigeona are reared. The empress herself, whose attire is of the most unpretending 
Hkad, does the honour of the coffee board ; and few English dames can surpass her in 
•exemplary devotion to her domestic duties. The emperor spends the remainder of 
the evening until supper time in playing tiios on the violin or Ante, m both of wbiclT 
instraments be is an adept, --*oalliDg in one of his aides and some nobleman about his 
person to take theseconao and terzio parte. All the members of ibe imperial family 
tiieve been taught some trade or other : the crown or hereditary prince is an excel- 
lent weaver, and his brothers excel as carpenters or joiners. They have been 
brought up with a rigid regard for the purity of their moral conduct. As to the 
buaineas of the state, it rests entirely with Metternich, whose absolutism dates from 
the year 1810. It is added that the emperor is an excellent Latin scholar, and 
apeaks I,»atin correctly as well as duently. He is perfectly acqqainted with botany 
wad netural history, and an enthusiastic' ^oer of both BU^dies.-~^Liternrj/ Gazette, 

NATURAL HISTORY.— At the Sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 19th 
inst., M. Robineau Desvoii^, in the course of some observations on natural history, 
stated, that on opening a female vipei of the species called the red viper, be found 
three thousand young,of different degrees of sizt. M. Desvoidy supposes that this ex- 
traordinary feoundityis peculiar to the tea viper.— At the same sittpg M. Geoffrey 
Saint Hilaire resum^ his observations on monstrosities, and particularly remarked on 
the two Siamese brothers who arrived lately at Boston. The union of these brothers, 
^ said, is JUmited to a point extending from the oase of the breast to the navel. It 
is Sttperffcial, and i« shewn solely in a smAl portion of the skin, a few vessels, and 
soma muscles. Each of 'them is a complete man with /aspect to the important organs 
of life. Tkejv have sttmued thcAr 18th year. Their stature is short. They have 
sever been ul* The inconvenience o£ their position, face to face, has caused them 
to use great efforts to modify it, and they have succeeded in acquiring a power of 
motion so fkr as to regard each other obliquely, so as to giake a right angle netween 
them* Their minds are well cultivated, and they agree well together.' On their^ 
voyage to Boston, the only difference between them arose from the wish of one to 
^the in the tm, whtfet the other thought the water too cold fbr the diversion.— It 
ia a«stttiou| ooinoidence, that at ^e meeting of the 26th inst. it was also announced 
by the a^e^earned physiologin, that m twin girls Rita and Christina, who 
joi^^rtogethar, bad arrived in Parts, and were to be examined by some 
atmiati on that day at the Maaeum in the Jardin dn Roii'-^^jLiifrory 
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PRODIGIOUS rttonr ov vAido.— T hore aro semal tslonds on one partof thoootet 
^of Van Dieman’s Land) and the number of birds aeen at times is almost incredible* 

- There was,*' says Qapt. Flinders, a stream of Sooty Petrels, of from 50 to BO 
^rds in dept]^, and of 300 yards or more in breadth : the birds were not scattered# 
ootdying as compactly as a free movement of their wings seemed to allow ; and during^ 
s full hour and a half this stream of petrels continued to pass without interruption, 
at a rate little inferior to the swiftness of ihs pjgeon* Taking the stream to hare 
bectfi 50 Tards deep and 300 in breadth, and that it moved at die arate of 30 miles an# 
hour, ana allowing nine cubto yards of space to each Urd, the number would 
atqount to 151,500,000. The barrows required to lodge this number of birds would 
he 75,750,000 *, and allowing a square yard to each borrow they would cover sometbiQ||f 
more than 18| geographic square miles of ground/’ — ^Tbis fact is curious in itself 
'and it is further of importance as tending ta show that the sea birds which have 
been mentioned as the prinApal architects of the supermarine portion of the new 
lands in the Australian seas are so far from being inadequate to such a purpose, 
that they can effect it in much shorter time than those who are not aware of 
their numbers would be apt to believe— Picture of Australia, 

iiooARTii’s Ai)MiRATiO(r OF THE WORKS OF N4TURB.~>^The addition evett of a flowef, 
or an ornamental shrab, to those which we already possess, is not to be regarded as a 
matter below the care of industry and science* The more we extend our acquaintance 
with the productions of Nature, the more are our minds elevated by contemplating 
the variety as well as the exceeding beauty of the works of the Creates. The highest 
understanding does not stoop when occupied in observing the brilliant colour of a 
blossom or the graceful form of a leaf. Hogarth, the great moral painter, a man in all 
respects of real and original genius, writes thus to bis friend Lllis, a distinguished 
traveller and naturalist As for your pretty little seed-cups, or vases, mejare 
a sweet confirmation of the pleasure, nature seems to take in superadding elegano^BT* 
^orm to most of her works, wherever you find them. How poor and bungling are all 
the imitatioas of Art! When I have the pleasure of seeing you next, we will sit 
down, nay, kneel down, if you will, and admire these things /’ — Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 

BusriMfiK ARMS.—* The arms of the pigmy but dreaded Bushmen come intd* 
the market. Nothing can be more insigniEcant in appearance, or more deadly in 
effect, than these : the bow is about two feet six inches, the arrow eighteen inches, 
in length ; and this is the mode of making it. Into a alight reed a small sharpen* 
ed bone (that of the ostrich, 1 believe) is Uirust, but not fastened ; this bone is poi* 
soiled; and when the weapon is withdrawn from the wound, remains behind, being 
prevented from returning with the reed,%y a small hook placed at onn of its side ; 
others have a thin triangular sharp piece of iron at the extremity ^olack with n 
gluey substance, said to be a strong mineral poison ; some, however, describe it 
as extracted from serpents, and others from plants. Little is, 1 believe, known oa 
the subject, except that it carries injpediate death, — Four Years in Southern Afrkam 

•GOOD-NATURED FASsiONATB PEOPLE. — It 13 a Very common sxpression, that such 
a one IS very good-natured, but very passionate. The expression indeed is very 
good-natured, to allow passionate people so much quarter. But 1 think a passionate 
man deserves the least indulgence of any. ' It is said, it is soon over: that is, all 
the mischief he does is quickly dispatched, which 1 think is no great recommends tioa 
to favour. I have known one^of those good-natured passionate men say in a mixed 
company, even to his o^vn wife or child such things as the moat inveterate enemies of 
bis family would not have spoken, even in« imagination. It is certain that quick 
sensibility is inseparable from a ready understanding ; hut why should not thaf 
goc4 understanding call tg itself all its forces on such occasions, to master that 
* sudden inclination to anger P To contain the spirit of anger is the worthiest disci** 
pline we can put ourselves to* When a man has made any progress this way, a 
frivolous fellow in a passion is to him as contemptible as a froward child. It ought 
to be the study of sverj man, for bis own quiet end peace. When he/tandsacom- i 
bttstiblef and ready to Borne upon every thing Aat he touches, life is as uneasy to 
biAself as all about him ;^T]iis ik the most scandalous disuse of reason imaginable r 
ail the harmless part of him is no more than that of a bttil*dog*^thsy are tyne 
bnger than they are not offe&ded««*-dddim7^ • 
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) HA»OtSOV’« SBtltimilVMS TO PUBLIC OPINIOK-— “ Wtfot Will tboy g|^ at BftTM V* 
iraa an inosiitiya to soma of bis meatiest as well as some of the finest of bis aotioas*^ 
It produced great victories, and led him eren to intercept i^tes of inritation to 
dinner^ whieh at one time nearly oooupied a bureaucfor itself. The extreme rami-> 
Boations of his police are not to be considered so much the precautionary aup* 
port of hia government, as the means of satisfjiing his appetite forknowing all that 
said about him. It wha the ifiotive of his walks about Paris with Bour* 
rienne, in a sort of undress, when he woidd enter shope, and, while bis companion 
sl^pened goods, he himself would enquire what the good people tbcKight of Uia 
fhrvsur. He was never so supremely happy as when he was once driven out of a 
Ijbop by an old woman, and he and bis Secretary obliged to taka to their heels^ 
because the First Consul had spoken ill of himself.-*-JPorstgn Quarterly Review. 

noo’s TsicKs.-^Xhe practice of teaching dogs tricks is as old as the Bomans* 
Montaigne has quoted from Plutarch the following account of a wunderfui dog of 
antiquity :— ** Plutarch says he saw at Rome, at the theatre of Marcellas, which 
performed most extraordinary feats, taking his part in a farce which was played 
before the Emperor Vespasian. Amongst other things, he counterfeited Inmself 
dhad, after having feigned to eat a certain drug by swallowing a piece of bread. At 
lirst, be began to tremble and stagger, as if he were astonished ; and at length, 
•iretcbing himself out stiff, as if he had been dead, he suffered himself to be drawn 
and dragged ^om place to place, as it was his part to do ; but afterwards, when he 
knew it to be tinke, he began first gently to stir, as if newly awakened out of some 
profound sleep, and lifting up his head, looked about him, after such a manner as 
utonished all the spectators .*^ — Library of Entertaining Knouf/edge* 


Mi^gpcsENT STATE OF SPAIN.— It is uot cttstomary to publish any account Of the 
robberies which occur almost daily. But to show their frequency and the boldness 
with which they are undertaken, it is enough to mention, that the diligence from*^ 
Madrid to Barcelona, though escorted by several soldiers, was robbed at least ten 
times in the course of last year* The mail coach from Madrid to Bayonne met with 
^ same treatment either four or five times ; the robbery being in more than one 
instance accompanied by the death or wounding of the postilions. •*♦*♦*« 
The state of society in Spain is such as fortunately cannot be matched in any 
other country, not even in Portugal er Tipperary. That there should, in a popu* 
lation of only 14.000,000, be, in the course of a single year, lje23 murders, and 
1773att6mpts at murder, accompanied by stabbing and wounding, exhibits a ferocity 
on the part of the people, and an imbecili^ on the part of Govetninent, without a 
parallel, wechall not say in the history of civilised natio'hs, but even amongst sa- 
vage hordes. The population of England and Wales differs very little from that of 
Spain ; and dur^g the years add 1BS!7, there were 74 individuals, being at the 
rate of 37 each year, convicted of murder, and of attempts at murder, by stabbing, 
shooting, poisoning, &c. Hence it results, that fi>r every single individual convicted 
of these crimes in this part of the Biitish empire, there were eighty-one convicted 
in Spain 1 Such are the comparative fruits of good government and of tyranny and^ 
nisrnle. Surely if there be any truth in the remark of Hume, that when human^ 
affairs are sunk to a point of depression, th^ naturally begin to ascend in an opposite 
liireotion, the regeneration of Spain cannot oe far dieiaxxUmm^Foreign Quarterly Revkvo* 


i.TOHT.^lt is become matter almost of certainty* that the sensation of Light is 
produced in a suitable nervous tissue m the eye, by a trembling motion in another 
ffuid than air, which fluid pervades ml space, and in rarity or subtlety of nature 
surpasses air vastly mpre then air does water or solids : and while, J^n sound, differ* 
ent tones or notes depend on the number of vibrations ia% given time, so in light ^ 
to di^erent colours depend on the extent of the single vibrations. Can human iipa- 

f ination picture to i|{ielf a simplicity more magnificent and fruitful of marvellous 
eau|y and jitiUty than this farther : as air answers in the universe so many 

important purposes besides that o^onveying sounds,*-^although this alone oompre* 
bends laagu^e, which almost means reason and civilisation,— so also does the^ 
mater^ of light minister in numerous ways, in the {die&ome&a of heat, electricity, 
^d ao(lg]wtiste»--*i)^« 4motf$ ElemenU oj PhytkSf, 
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tTTKC.-— After tongue ties once got the kneek of lying, ’tisnot tobeimegxned 
how impossible slmost it is to reclaim it. Whence it comes to pass, that we see 
tome men, who ere otherwise very honest, so subject to this ?ioe. 1 have an honest 
)ad as my tailcj|r, who 1 never knew guilty of one truth,-^ttO> not when it had been 
to his advantage. — Mantaigm, 

wARntoRS AND LXTBRART CHABACTSSS.—* The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero 
of ^Waterloo, undoubtedly possessee great nulitary taVents^ but we have neveiA 
heard ot* his eloquence in the senate, or of bis sagacity in the cabinet ; and 
we venture to say, that be will leave the world without adding one new thought 
on the great thoines, on which the genius of philosophy and legislature haa 
meditated for ages. We will not go down for illustration to such men as Nel>* 
•■on. a man great on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who never 
pretended to enlargement dP intelleot. To institute a comparison, in point of 
talent and genius, between such men aud Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost 
an insult to these illustrious names. Who can think of these truly great intelli- 
.geuces ; of the range of their minds through heaven and earth ; of their deep intui- 
tion into the soul^ of their new and glowing combinations of thought ; of the energy 
with which they grasped and subjected to their main purpose the infinite materi% 
of illustration which nature and life afford ; who can think of the forms of trancendent 
beauty and grandeur which they created, or which were rather emanations of their 
own minds ; of the calm wisdqm, and fervid, impetuous imaginatitn which they 
conjoined ; of the dominion which tb'ey have exercised over so many generations, 
and which time only extends and makes sure ; of the voice of power, in which, 
though dead, they still^peak to nations, and awaken intelleot, sensibility, and ge- 
nius in both hemispheres , — who can think of such men. and not feel the immense 
inferiority of the most gifted warriors, whose elements of thought are physical fo'ffl&' 
and physical obstructions, and whose employment is the combination of the lowest 
^class of objects on which a powerful mind can bo employed V-~Dr. Ckanning*$ W 0 rht» 

iNTBLLiORNOE OF THE KOBSE. — Most of our readers probably are horsemen. Their 
memories will supply them with many an instance of intelligence and fidelity in the/ 
horse, and particularly in the hackney, the every'day companion of man. A friend 
of ours rode thirty miles from home on a young horse which he had bred> and which 
had never before been in that part of the country. The road was difficult to find, but 
by dint of inquiry he at length reached the place he sought. Two years passed over, 
and be had again occasion to take the same journey. No one rode this horse b^t 
himself, and he was perfectly assured thiit the animal had not been in that direction. 
Three or four miles before he reached bis journey's end be was benigh'^d. He had 
to traverse moor and common, and ho could scarcely see his horse’s head. The rain 
liegan to pelt. “ Well !” thought he, ** here 1 am, far from any bouse, and know not 
nor can I see an inch of my road, 1 have heard much of the memory of the horse-— 
it is my only hope now— so, my fine fellow,*^ throwing the reins on his horses'a neck, 

go on V* In half an hour he was safe at his friend’s gate.— The following anecdote, 
given on the authority of Professor Kruger of Halle, proves both the sagacity and 
the fidelity of the horse A friend of his, riding home through a wood in a dark 
night, struck bis bead against the branch of a tree, and fell from his horse stunned. 
The steed immediately returned to the house which they bad lately left, and which 
was now closed and the family jn bed, and pawed at the door until some one rose and 
opened it. He turned about, and the man, worMering at the affair, followed him; 
the faithful and intelligent animal led him jp the place where hia master lay aenae* 
less on the ground*— of Useful Knowledge* 

* nsLXCATE wORKMAKSBi^.— Mr. Peter Atherton haa manufactured scissors of so 
minute a size that tVventy-six pairs of them weigh no more than a grain.— We have 
an our possession at present a common cherry-stone which contains within it 144 
eilver spoons ! — Edinburgh Literary Gazette.— What is this, compared frith M mi- 
nute works of art, described by Baker in his hisibry of the Microscope. — We shall 
give one specimen from the many he adduces.—*^ Oswald Nelinger made a cup of a 
pepper com, which held twelve hundred other cups, all turned in ivory, ea^h giltj 
on the edge, and standing On a foot* There was room for four hundred 
Liverpool^Mmury* ' * 
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foeidtf* or Instinct of bm is sometimes «t fautt^ for we often bear 
^ tbeir Udoftllte tbe strongest and most unsuitable tenemeiits for the construotiosl 
of ms« Almsi&s cap, so suspended from a moderate sisedbraneh of a tree^ as tq^ 
be agiti^ by slight winds, was found dlled with bees end comb^ An old coat, 
ibat %aA been thrown orer the decayed trunk of a tree and forgotten, was filled 
with comb and bees* Any thing, in short, either near tbe habitations of man, or in 
fbreste, will serre the bees for ar belter to their oombs* The average number of 
l|ive, or ewann, is fVom fifteen to twen^ dsonaand bees. Nineteen thousand four 
liimdlred and ninety*nii6 are neuters or working bees, five hundred are drones, and 
yhe remaining mm is the queen or mother t Every living thing, from man down .to 
ephemeral insect, pursues the bee to its destruction for the sake of the honey 
that is deposited in its cell, or secreted in its honey -bag. To obtain that which th# 
bee is carrying to its hirer numerous birds and insets are on the watch, and an * 
incredible number of bees fall victims, in consequence, to their enemies. Indepen- 
dently of this, there are the changes in the weather, such as high winds, sudden 
showers, hot sunshine ; and then there is the liability to fall into rivers, besides a 
hundred other dangers to which bees are ezposedr When a qpeen bee cgases to 
animate the hivei the bees are conscious of her loss ; after searching fbr her through 
the hire, for a day or more, they examine the royal cells, which are of a peculiar 
constructioa and reversedin position, hanging vertically, with the mouth underneath* 
If no eggs or larvm are to be found in these cells, they then enlar^p several of those 
cells, which %re appropriated to tbe eggs of neuters, and in which queen eggs have 
been deposited* They soon attach a royal cell to the enlarged surface, and the queen 
bee, enabled now to grow, protrudes itself by degrees into the royal ceil, and comes 
nut perfectly formed, to the great pleasure of the bees. Th^ bee seeks only its own 
4 jmttfication in procuring honey and in regulating its household, as according to 
the old proverb, whet is one man*s meat is another's poison, it sometimes carries 
boney m ita cell, which is prejudicial to us. Br. Barton in the fifth volume of thg^ 
Amerioen Philosophical Transactions/’ speaks of several plants that yield a poi- 
sonous syrup, of which the bees partake without injury, but which has been fatid to 
man. He has enumerated some of these plants, which ough t to be destroyed where- 
ver they are seen, namely, dwarf-laurel, great laurel, kalmial atifolia, broad-leaved 
moorwort, Pennsylvania mountain-laurel, wild honeysuckle (the bees, cannot get 
much of this,) and the strainoBium or Jamestown- weed* A young bee can be 
readily distinguished firom an old one, by die greyish coloured clown that covers it» 
and which it loses by the wear and tear of hard labour , and if the bee be not des- 
troyed before the season is over, this down entirely disappears, and the groundwork 
of the insert is seen white or black. On a close examination, very few of these 
black or aged bees, will be seen at the opening of the spring, as, not having the 
stamina of those that are younger, they perish from inability to encounter the vicis- 
situdes of winter .-^AnMY'tcen Farmrls Manual* 

AVALANCSE.— Professor Silltman’a Journal ^r January contains a long account of 
an extraordinary avalanche which occurred in New Hampshire, (United States,) on 
the S8th of August, l8$d* ** This awful catastrophe destroyed in a moment, 
a family of the hame of Willey, nine in number, and left not one to tell their painful 
story* For two seasons before, the mountains had been very dry, and on the morning . 
of August fifitb it commenced raining very^hard, with strong tempestuous wind : tho 
Jtonn lasted through that day and the succeeding night, and when it ceased, the road 
was found obstrupted by innumesable avalanches of mountain ruins, which rendered 
it impossible to pass, except on foot. The first traveller who cams to the Willey 
boose found it empty of its inhabitants, and in the course of a few days the mangled 
bodies of seven out of the nine were found about fifty or sixty ro^from the house^ 

^ biiiiod bonebth tho driftwood and mountain ruins, on tho bank of the Saco, or rather in ^ 
lbs midst of what wss for the time a vast raging torrent, uniting one mountain barriep 
to tbOoHfeSfY The eSeots of the torrents, which on that occasion decended from the 
JdmimtaUMiA now hm a must conspicuous and interesting feature in the scenery*’'— 
iMerfoiA b^arp* b 

xusKBii'a mBLX«*-<-lA tlie course of the five and forty years after the first pnblicu* 

]t Son /if Luther's ttanslatihn of the Bible, it went through one hundred and one 
^ entire editions f Osne alone (Caustein) tUpposed of 1^670,339 copies between thw 
•years 17 ifi and l79S^^LiU GesHU* * 
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' «haractsr of sir SAMUEL ROMiLLY.>->Ia tlie noUrologicsl article, on M. l)amoiit» 
contained ia the last number of the * Foreign Quarterly Review, and which is 
attributed to Sir James Macintosh, the author, alluding to the acquaiotance of M» 
Dumont with^ir Samuel Koiftilly, says, Mn this part of his life began his close 
connection with Sir Samuel llomilly, a man whose whole excellence will be little 
, understood by the world, until the^^see the narrative traced by himself, of those 
noble labours of 8elf*education, by which he-*taught himself every sort of ability 
which is necessary to serve mankiucl and still more of that self* discipline, by which' 
lie at length formed a character yet mor^ exalted than his genius, composed a 
probably unparalleled union, of tender afi'ection with unbending principle, and 
producing those dispositions towards magnanimous and heroic, which were bid» 
^den from the vulgar by the solemn decorums of a formal profession, and are 
seldom found to be capable ^f breathing so long under the undisturbed surface of 
a well ordered and prosperous community. The habitual or mechanical part of 
Romilly’s life was necessarily governed by those of his profession and country. 
The higher element, however, secretly and constantly blended itself with every 
tbougli^and feelipgj and there were moments when his moral heroism carried 
his majesty and virtue into the souls of the perplexed and affrighted vulgar.-^ 
Atkerneum^ ' 

POETRY.— By those who are accustomed to speak of poetry as liffht readings 
Milton’s eminence in this sphere may be considered only as giving him a high 
rank among the contributors to public amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of 
all God’s gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical geuius the most transceudant. He 
esteemed it in himself sft a kind of inspiration, and wrote bis great works with 
something of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with Milton in 
estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest of all arts ; for it is the breuthing 
expression of that sentiment wbicii is deepest and subliinest in human nature ; 
we mean, of that thirst or aspiration, to which no muid is wholly a stranger, after 
something purer and lovelier, something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, thaa 
ordinary and real life affords. No doctrine is more common among Christiang 
than that of man’s immortality but it is not so generally understood, that the 
germs or principles of his whole future being are noiv wrapped up m his soul, as 
the rudiments of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary result of this constitu- 
tion, the soul, possessed and moved by these mighty though, infant energies, i* 
perpetually stretching beyond what is present and visible, sti uggling against tb^ 
bounds of its earthly piison-house, and seeking relief and joy in imaginings of 
unseen and ideal being. This view or our nature, which has uevr^ been fully 
developed, and which goes farther towards explaining the concradictions of hu- 
man life than all others, carries us to the very foundation and sources of poetry.^ 

Charming. 

THE SOUNDS MADE BY INSECTS. — The last thing we shall notice is, the various 
sounds produced by insects — those diversified sounds which are so often heard, and 
which so enliveri the animated creation. Perhaps the uninitiated will be astonish- 
ed to hear, that the shrill clarion of the bee, the hollow buzz of the dor-beetle, thR 
chirping of tbe cricket, and the merry v^ice of the grasshopper, are none of them 
produced fiom the mouth of the respective insects. Indeed, no insects have the 
power of producing sound by th9 mouth; they do, not breath through the mouth, 
and consequently can have no power of producing sound by that organ. The sounds 
are produced either by the quick vibration oFtbe wings, or by beating on their own 
bodies or other hard substances with their mandibles, or their feet. The sound of 
the bee is produced by the fibration of its wings in the air. The cricket^ when it is 
disposed to be merry, beats tune with its mandibles against its head and homy 
sides, in the same manner as a human being, when in good spirits or idle, drums 
with his fingers on tbe table. There is a sound which has often struck t^ror 
into tbe souls of the superstitious, and which is fre(|aentlv heard behind tne ceiling, 
called the death-watch. This has been ascertained to oe caused by a small species 
of wood-beetle, and most probably in the same way as the cricket produces its sound, 
by beating with its feet on the wood/’— * 
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TUB tAt7RBt«-^The lanrel tras introduced early in the aeventeenth century, by one 
Cole, a merchant, residing^ at Hampatead, who tells us that he used to cast a hlanliet 
over it in ^sty weather. This shrub has not yet become entirely acclimated, as it 
often sujffers considerably in severe frosts; yet it^s a weil-known/act, that plants 
raised from cuttings of such as have grown in this country, are more hardly, and 
thrive better, than those produced from dbeds which had been imported from 
wanner climate, of which the» laurel is a native.— /ourrtai of jigriculture* 

e «» 

IRON silippiNO. — An iron vessel was last week launched at Liverpool, and notonly 
looked handsome, but floated buoyantly on the water. It is intended for the Isish 
inland navigation.— Lit. Gazette, 

MR. LAWnsNCP/s CHARACTER AS A LECTURER.— No man spcaks better ; his Ian* 
^uage is peculiarly precise and choice-.-it is without Sinbition or vain ornament ; be 
is never at a loss for a word, and never breaks a sentence *, his language is indeed 
just what a gentleman and a man of science would choose to use ; it wants only one 
quality, that is condensation ; and his command of it is, perhaps, rather too great, 
while his delivery is not equal to his diction ; his lectures are deficient in the high* 
er qualities — well-considered arrangement, striking illustration, and, above all la<* 
borious research. Every one must perceive, wiio has read the lectures that have 
been published, how often bo states part of a subject, leaves it, and returns to it ^ 
bow utterly R egardless he appears ot' keeping facts in a close train so as to bring out 
the great practical principles. Hence, with all his powers and accomplishments, 
be becomes tedious and loses the attention. He cannot build up, out of his mare* 
jials, though they are probably more extensive, any thisglike the discourse Mr. 
^ernethy was certain to produce every time ho appeared in the theatre. That he 
would follow iu the walk of his predecessor was neither to be desired nor expected ; 
but, we confess we are disappointed to find that he has not supplied his place 
the solid, learned, and methodical system of instruction, which the present state of 
knowledge demands from a lecturer on surgery . — Medical Examiner, 

CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON, BY AN AMERICAN.— -The love of power Bud Supremacy, 
absorbed, consumed him. No other passion, no domestic attachment, no private 
friendship, no love of pleasure, no relish for letters or the arts, no human sympathy, 
no human weakness, divided bis mind with the passion for dominion and for dazzling 
manifestations of his power. Before his duty, honour, love, humanity, fell prostate. 
Josephine, we are told, was dear to him ; but the devoted wife^ who had stood Arm 
and faitfafiii in the day of his doubtful fortunes, wasjcast olf in his prosperity, to 
make room for a stranger, who might be more subservient to his power. He was 
affectionate, we are told, to his brothers and mother ; but his brothers, the moment 
they ceased to be hia tools, were disgraced; and his mother, it is said, was not 
allowed to sit in the presence of her imperial son. He was sometimes softened, we 
are informed, by the sight of the field of battlR' strewn with the wounded and dead ; 
but, if the Moloch of his ambition claimed new hopes of slain to-morrow, it was 
never denied* With all his sensibility be gave milUona to the sword with as little 
compunction as be would have brushed away so many insects, which had infested his 
march. To him, all human will, desinp, power, were to bend. His superiority 
none might question. He insulted the fallen, who had contracted the guilt of op* 
posing l^s progress ; and not even woman’s lovelkiess, and the dignity of a queen, 
could give shelter from his contumely. His allies were his vassals ; nor was their 
vassalage concealed. Too lofty to li^e the arts of conciliation, preferring command 
to pursuaaion, overbearing, and all- grasping, he spread distrust, exasperation, fear, 
ana revenge through Europe ; and when the day of retribution eame, the old anti* 
pathiea and mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up in one burning purpose 
ta prostrate the common tyrant, the universal foe.— Charming. 

fo WRMTB ON PAPER wiT-K LETTERS OF COLD. — Put somo gum srabic iDto common 
writing inb, and write with it fh the usual way. When the writing is dry, breath 
upon it warmth and moisture of the gum will cause the gold leaf to adhere to it, 

tWhieh mat he laid on in the usual way, and the superfluous part brushed off, or in* 
•te|d of this any japaaners’ siae may be used*’— Ai/tengum, 
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> F«:cONDiTY 07 7iSKBB»— >It i« in the eea, indeed, that we have a proper view of the 
power of nature in multipljinfr her productions, and providing for the contingencies 
to which they are exposed. If a hen rears more than a dozen of chickens, we think 
it an abuadanr<^brood ; and if a*ewe happens to have three lambs, her fecundity is 
published in the journals of the day ; but we never hear one word about the sole, 
the average of whose progeny ata sii^gle birth is one hundred thousand ; or of the 
flounder, that brings nearly a million and a hal4' ; or of the cod, with her maiimum 
of dlmostifour millions ! an.d all those vast colonies come from the parent egg, 
which is hatched in the general bosom of the deep, without any care hut that which 
they are capable of taking of themselves. Every ^male herring, in those countless 
shoals which throng round us every season, that escapes the snares of man, and 
|be jaws of larger fishes, prepares little short of forty thousand to increase the shoal 
of the future year. It is true that there are many casualties and sources of destruc- 
tion in tliat element in whi^ those abundant shoals have their being, yet the re- 
sources of nature are mightier than them ail ; and man may fish aw'uy fully assured 
that for every fish that he can catch, notwithstanding the utmost endeavours of 
his skilh and his industry, nature will be sure to provide a thousand.— -British 
Naturalist, ^ 

roYPTi AN sctTLPTFRE. — The proportious of Egyptian figures are about seven heads 
in height, in slighter works of painting and relievo frequently more, the breath 
of the figure agreeing with the height. The face is generally youthfui, even when 
a beard, in the form of a peg, is added to the chin— we may suppose intended to 
signify advancement in years. The nose, eyes, eye-brows, mouth, and extended 
line of the cheecks, n^e formed of simpler curves than are usually seen in nature* 
The countenances greatly resemble each other, and are placid, with a mixture of 
cunning. The attitudes of Egyptian statues have little variety ; if standing, eiK» 
is a little advanced, the arms hang down close to the sides ; sometimes one arm 
is laid across the breast. Figures sitting on seats have the legs and thighs forming 
right angles in the side view, and in front the legs are parullelto each other. Some- 
times the figure sits on the ground, with the legs drawn near the body in parallel 
lines ; sometimes the figure is kneeling. In the historical or allegorical bas-relievo9 
of the Egyptians, their subjects are composed in the most evident ond common 
manner, certainly without artifice or system, on the one band, as, on the otber» 
they are devoid of elegance or choice. The drapery of the Egyptian statues is 
close and seldom interrupted by folds. The Egyptian animals are superior works 
of art to their human statues, and reason for this is that inferior animals are mora 
easily represented. The style of Egyptian sculpture in the extreme, and the 
magnitude of their colossal works is awful ; but the simplicity ic so exc%sivo, that 
one face, and one set of forms, have extended an universal monotomy of resem- 
blance, as far as possible, through the differences of ago and sex. The surface of 
the body and limbs betrays a great ignorance in the knowledge of the bones, 
muscles 'and tendons, which produce \he forms in the surface ; and, although this 
people have been celebrated for their skill in geometry, their bassorelievos and 
painted compositions demonstrate that they had not advances auflioiently to deter- 
mine the balance and motion of the human figure by the rules of that science.— 
Flaxman^s Lectures, • 

GRAVITY OF BREAKFAST.— Whether breakfast is the most serious and silent 
meal, because it is the first, or because it is th^ soberest, it is difficult to say, 
but it generally does pass wdlhout much tal]^, or at all events, without much talk 
that is worth recording. Punsters very seldom pun at breakfast, and the nar- 
ptors of long'W hided staries are at that time more sparing of their tales* 
There is then seldom any argumentative disoussion or any play of wit. Break- 
fast is altogether a matter of business, an affair of life ana death, because, 
if people did not break their fast, they could not live. Dinner is quite an- 
other thing ^ that is more a matter of pleasure than of business ; and they la^ho 
speak of the pleasures of the table, are supposed to allude to dinner, and not 
to breakfast. A man may dine with Duke Humphrey five days in the week, 
but It is a much more aericus matter to breakfast with Duke llumphrey.-*-J«k‘ 
0/ a 
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' ■WAVFntY kov£1.s,^A friend who visited Edinbutfrli lately, ^res a most flatter* 
in^ account of the splendid success of the new edition of the Waverly Novels* 

In the literary marlcet, it rarely happens that demand equals, Yar less exceeds supply ; 
but in the case before us. Messrs. Cadell and Co., great as their publfsbing facilities 
are actually find it difficult to keep pace with the wants of the public. Ten thousand 
copies, the new edition of Waverly,” out of print in a few days : and 
though a second was supplied a» quickly as possible, excess of appetite seemed 
^ to grow so fast by what it fed on, that not only Mr. Ballantyna’s but other mdb’s 
presses were put to their utmost speed, even though aided by the power of steam* 
Altogether, .3^,000 copies of the new addition have been sold — a fact which we 
bold to be unparalleled in the history of literature. Sir Walter Scott, in fact, is the 
only individual #eever heard of, that could give permanent employment to a paper, 
mill and a large establishment of printers to boot. Si^pposed the new edition of the 
Works in question should extend to foity volumes, at least 30,000 reams of paper 
will be required, the value of which, at 30s. per ream, will amount to the sum of 
143,000Z. sterling. Forty volumes at 5s. will cost exactly 10/. and supposing that 
the whole should prove as successful as " Waverly,*’ the mone3i.put in circulation 
Altogether will amount to the enormous sum of 3!^0,000/. And all this affected by 
one teeming and inexhaustible mind —one restless and indefatigable pen ! In the 
wide circle of modern writers, it is impossible to point to a single individual that 
Las diffused, the same degree of entertainment, or realized by bis writings any thing 
dpproaching^to the same sum of money . — JDumfrieii Courier* 

CHURCH IS THE HioiinANns. — About thirty years ago, 1 first visited the Spi- 
tal of Glenshee, and at that time 1 never had seen a greater curiosity than the 
place of worship there. Ic is a chapel of ease belonging to a parish called Kirkmichael, 
»ii«huilt with stone and hme, and the roof is flagged with slate. The door was lock- 
od. but both the windows were wide open, without either glass or frame, so that 
one stepped as easily in at tlie windows as at the door. There were no seats, buT*^ 
here and there a big stone placed, and, as things of great luxury, there were two 
or three sticks laid from one of these to another. The floor w'as literally paved with 
• bumao.bouea, and I saw that the dogs had gnawed the ends of many of them by way 
of amusing themselves in the time of worship. There were also hundreds of hu- 
man teeth, while in the north-west corner of the chapel there was an open grave, 
which had stood so for nearly three months. It bad been made in the preceding 
December for a young man who had died in the Braos of Angus, but it came on such 
a terrible storm that they could not bring the corpse, so they buried him where ho 
was, and left this grave standing ready forAhe next. When the service was ended, the 
minister gsffliered the collection for the poor on the green, in the crown of his hat, 
and neither men nor women thought of dispersing, but stood in clubs about the cha- 
pel, couversing, some of them for upwards of an hour. 1 have seen many people 
who appeared to pay more attention to the service, but 1 never saw any who appear* 
Ad to enjoy |he crack after sermon so much. — Jttt. Journal* 

VERSE AND PROSE. — One source of pleasure in poetry, as in all the other arts, is 
difficulty overcome. Oue of the thing that strikes us the most in a picture, in a 
Statue, in a poem, is that flexibility has been given to marble; that a coloured can- 
vas deceives the eighty that verses, notA^ithstanding the restraint of the measure, 
have the same ease a#common conversation : this is one advantage of which the 
prose translation deprives the original. Again, the ^nius of prose is absolutely op- 
posed to that of verse. Vbrse is bold, rapid, and concise ; prose grave, slow, and 
explanatory. A transition which in werse is only spirited, in prose becomes ab- 
rupt ; what is only strong, animated, or bold in the one, becomes harsh, brusque^ 
or extravagant in the other. The prose translator yiClds impdlceptibly to tho# 
style of the kind of writing he has adopted, rjrthm and harmony disappear, figura* 
tlve expressions are tamed down, wordiness takes the place of vigour, and the 
losu/idity of what is*f>ut together whitliout labour of the charm of difficulty over* 
conie. A/hnit that ho is fhithfid to the sense of particular wards and particular 
nhrases, it is .an apparent fidelity only which Uie poetical translator freely concedes 
iiim, convinced that this cau never compensate for the real infidelites he must com- 
tf it be true that vigour, rapidity, hatmoay^ and figurative and impassioned Ian* 
are the beautjes of poetry.— •jUeLi//e« .r 
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“ TUB KAOLF. TTiRVET) RF8TAVR ATEUR.— ** A tradition prevails, that wli(»n O’SulHtan 
^as quitting bis retreat in Glengarrifi', he consigned the care of his wife and children 
to a faithful gossip named Gqrrane M'Swinev, who had a hut at the foot of the 
Eagle’s precipifce which was so constructed as to elude the vigilance of the Bngliah 
flcouts who day and night prowled about these mountains* A single salted salniDa 
was all the provision which M'Swin^y had for his honoured charge when they en- 
tered hia hut but, his ingenuity is said to have (fhviscd extraordinary means for their^ 
future si/ltenance. Having perceived an eagle flying to her nest vrith a hare in her 
talons, he conceived a plan for supporting the family ofjiis cl>ief witlj the food in- 
tended for the young eaglets. He accordingly on the following morning accompani- 
ed by his son, a hoy about fourteen years old ascended the mountains, on tlie summit 
»of which they took post, till they saw the old eagles fly ofl* in pursuit of prey. The 
elder M‘Swiney then tied awope, made of the fibres of bog fir, round the waist and 
between the legs of his son, and lowered him down to the nest, where the youth right* 
ened the necks of the young eaglets with straps which he had provided fur the 
purpose, that they might swallow their food with difficulty. This being accomplish* 
ed, be^as safelytdrawn up, and the father and son kept their staUon on the top of 
the precipice, till they witnessed the return of the eagles --one with a mbit, and 
the other with a grouse, in its talons. After they had again flown olf, young M‘Swi- 
ney descended a second time, and brought up the game, after having first gutted it, 
and left the entrails for the young eaglets. In this manner, we are info^ed, was the 
family of O’Snlliv an siipijorted, bv their faithful guardian, during the period of their 
seclusion in this desolate part of the country .’* — Stones from the History oj^ Jretaiid, 

atmosphfkicai. APpaAiiANCES. — As the atmosphere extends upwards, its density* 
becomes graduuUy less and less, and of course its power of reflecting the sun’sraise in , 
like proportion diminishes, till nt last at the extremest verge wheie it terminates, flTere 

no reflection at all— a total darkness. The'extrome strata then being most rarified, 
has the least power of reflecting the lays of light; and tiie light thus reflected is of a 
bluish tint, or consists principally of the blue rays. In this manner, a dark browa 
mountain, whose surface has .small reflective capabilities, when seen at a distanca^ 
has a deep blue appearance, exactly similar to the atmosphere. It cannot be tha* 
medium of the air though which it is seen that renders it of this colour ; for if part 
of the mountain be covered with snow, which has strong reflective powers, this 
snow IB still seen of a pure white colour. It has been ascertained too, that the 
atmosphere, 'when seen from the top of a very high mountain, has a deep blue tint, 
approaching to black, and this tint becomes deeper the higher up you ascend. It 
may be observed also, that the centre of nhe atmosphere, looking perpendicularly 
upwards, alw^ays appeals of a deep blue colour, which gradually passes to a whiter 
appearance towards the extreme verge of the horizon, or in the lower strata next the 
earth. Here most dense air is accumulated, and here the reflection is most perfect, 
or nearest approaching to white light^ whereas, perpendicularly overhead, the rays 
of light pass through less of this air, the reflection is fainter, and hence the deep 
blue colour.” — Rhind's Studies* 

the king’s cock cbower. — Among the customs which formerly prevailed in 
England during the season of Lent, was the following : — An officer denominated, 
the King’s Cock Grower, crowed the ilour each night within the precincts of the 
palace, instead of proclaiming it in the manner of the late watchmen. This absurd 
ceremony did not fall into disuse till the reign of^eorge 1. 

RUSSIAN POLICE. — The French Minister, d^tring the reign of Alexander, was rob- 
bed of a snuff box of very considerable ; and, like a prudent man, he men- 
tioned the circun^stance to the Emperor, hinting his fears that he should not easily 
^recover it. It is well kno#n that be publicly spoke of the lax state of the Russian 
police, comparing it with the French. The Emperor spoke to the chief of the 
police ; and a few weeks after the robbery, a nobleman, holdings high situation in 
the police, called on the Ambassador, and remarked how erroneous Hia JSxcelltnoy 
was in bis opinion, saying, ** Here is your snufl^ox.” “ I am very glad to see it 
again,” said His Excellency, “ and I shall trouble you to return it to me.” “ No,” 
said the police-officer, we have a number of forms to go through before th^s can» 
be return^ in short, such a number that the Ambassador never got it back 
*^Fro7n, j^iecdotes of llussitt, in the New Monthly Magazine, * • ^ » 



me eve and ms camraa obscura....* The nature of the eye as a eamera ob« 
Bcura is beautifully exhibited by taking the eye of a recently killed bullock, and 
after carefully cutting away or tliiouing the outer cqat of it Ifehind, by going with 
it to a dark place and directing pupil towards any brightly-illumilnated objects ; 
then, through the semi-transparent retina left at the back of the eye may be seen a 
minute but perfect picture of all sach objecih — a picture, therefore, formed on the 
^ iback of the little apartment or cameAi'’a obscura, by the agency of the convex cornea 
and lens in front.* * Understanding from all this, that when a man is eilgageif'in 
what ia called looking at an object, bis mind is in truth only taking cognizance of 
the picture or impression made on his retina, it excites admiration in us to think 
of the exquisite delicacy of texture and of sensibility which the retina must possess, 
that there may be the perfect perception which really occurs of even the separata* 
parts of the minute images there formed. A whole^'printed sheet of newspaper, 
for instance, may be represented on retina on less surface than that ofa fingernail, and 
yet nbt only shall every word and letter be separately perceivable, but even any 
imperfection of a single letter. Or, more wonderful still, when at night an eye is 
turned up to the blue vault of heaven, there is pourtrayed on the little comeave of 
the retina the boundless concave of the eky, with every object in its just propor- 
tions. There a moon in beautiful miniature may be sailing among her white-edged 
clouds, and surrounded by thousand twinkling stars, so that to an animalcule sup- 
posed to be vf^lbin and near the pupil, the retina might appear another starry firma- 
ment with all its glory. If the images in the human eye be thus minute, what 
must they be in the little eye of a canary-bird, or of another animal smaller still 1 
How wonderful are the works of nature V — Aruot's Elements.^ 

•m 4^ETRT.-.«It has always been our opinion, that the very essence of poetry, apart 
from the pathos, the wit, or the brilliant description which may be embodied in it 
bfit may exist equally in prose, consists in the fine perception and vivid expressioi^ 
of that subtle and mysterious analogy which exists between the physical and the 
moral world — which makes outwards things and qualities the natural types and 
lOmblems of inward gifts and emotions, and leads us to ascribe life and sentiment to 
every thing that interests us in the aspects of external nature. The feeling of this 
analogy, obscure and Inexplicable as the theory of it may be, is so deep and uni- 
Tersal in our nature, that it has stamped itself on the ordinary language of men of 
every kindred and speech: and that to such an extend, that one half of the epithets 
by which we familiary designate moral and physical qualities, are in reality so many 
metaphors, borroweel reciprocally, upon ^is analogy, from those opposite forma of 
existence. very familiarity, however, of the ex])reasion, in these instances, 
takes away its poetical efifect — and indeed, in substance, its rnetapborical charac- 
ter. The original sense of the word is entirely forgotten in the derivative one to 
which it has succeeded ; and itrequriessome etymological recollection to convince 
us that it was originally nothing else than atypical or analogical illustration. Thus 
we talk of a penetrating understanding, and a furious blast — a weighty argument, 
and a gentle stream — without being at all aware that we are speaking in the lan- 
guage of poetry, and transferring qualities from one extremity of the sphere of being 
to another. In these cases, accordingly, the metaphor, by ceasing to be felt iu 
reality ceases to exist, and the analogySeing no longer intimated, of course can 
produce no efiect. But whenever it is intimated, it does produce an efifect 3 and 
that efiect we think is poetry. — Edin, llevieiu, ^ 

aluanob betwern BiiiLOSOPiiY AiviP’ cHRisTiAxiTY.— There is no war between 
Christianity and philosophy. Pure and uudefiled Christianity is sound philosophy. 

If there ever has been war, it has been against the tempdial abuseifwhicU pretences ^ 
of religion were brought forward to protect. This was at the bottom of the outcry 
SUMle against pbilo^^hy during the French llevolution. The real struggle' was 
agaifst arbitrary power aheltering itself under the influence of religious establish- 
mente. Be^igion was assailed be<i>use it was made an engine in the hands of the 
common enemy ; the animosity was against the enemy, not against the abstract in- 
^jtroment that was in his hands. Those times are past* It is all too late now, to 
jet ujlTa religious opposition to the exercise of reason on any subject connected 
Ihe welfare Rtmw, No. xxiii. 
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Locke. — It is hard to say, whether mankind are more indebted to this il1astriou9 
person as a philosopher, or as a politician. The publication of his great work un* 
doubtedly fixed an era In the history of science : But his writings, and his person- 
al exertions in ^vour of liberty, ^iid more especially of religious Toleration, may be. 
truly said to have had a greater efiect than can be ascribed to the efforts of any 
other individual who bore a part in the transactions of that important period. The 
true doctrines of Toleration were first promulgated by him, and in their fullest 
extent; far he maintained^ the whole stretch of the principle, that opinion is nota« 
matter cognizable by the civil magistrate, and that belief, being the result of reason 
is wholly independent of the will, and neither the subject of praise nor of blame^ 
far less the object of punishment or of reward. 'I'hat intolerance had ceased at the 
Jleformation — that the^Protestant Church had put an end to persecution— is an 
error only of the most and superficial. The influence of the Reformation 

had, no doubt, been e^utary in this as in other respects ; but persecution had 
been mitigated by very Wow degrees ; and in its early stages, the reformed church 
was to the full as intolerant, and nearly as persecuting, as the hierarchy which 
it had #upplante(4» Witness the numerous executions of Catholics, and even 
of Protestaut Dissenters, in the reign of Elizabeth, accompanied not unfreqiiently 
by the most cruel tortures. At a lata period, the Episcopalian church in Scot- 
land even surpassed the cruelties of the older times ; and the intolerance of tho 
Presbyterians during the whole of the seventeenth century, is too well known 
to require any particular reference. It is from the era of the R^olution that 
we must date the establishment of that Toleration which the Reformation had 
in no respect secured ; and of which the Independents themselves bad only made 
a beginning, great as \^ere their services to the cause of liberty. It has been 
reserved for our own times to carry the principles of Locke to their full extent, 
and to supply those deficiencies in the plan of religious freedom wljich he^nd 
%ts worthy coadjutors were unfortunately obliged to leave in their grand work.-* 
Edn, Review* 

Mils. hemanS.>— We tbink the poetry of Mrs. Hemans a fine exemplification o£ 
Femnle Poetry— and we think it has much of the perfection which we have ven- • 
tured to ascribe to the happier productions of female genius. It may not be tho 
best imaginable poetry, and may not indicate the very highest or most commanding 
genius *, but it embraces a great deal of that which gives the very best poetry its 
chief power of pleasing i and would strike us, perhaps, as more impassioned and 
exalted, if it ware not, regulated and harmonized by the most beautiful taste. It 
is infinitely sweet, elegant, and tended — touching, perhaps, and contemplative, 
rather than vehement and overpowering ; and not only finished thrdnghout with 
an exquisite delicacy, and even sereniiy of execution, but informed with a purity 
and loftiness of feeling, and a certain sober and bumble tone of indulgence and 
piety, which muot satisfy all judgments, and allay the apprehensions of those who 
are most afraid of the passionate exaggerations of poetry. The diction is always 
beautiful, hannonius, and free — and the themes, though of infinite variety, uni- 
formly treated with a grace, originality and judgment, which mark the same mas- 
ter hand. These themes she has borrowed, with the peculiar interest and ima- 
gery that belong to them, from the legends of different nations, and the most oppo- 
site states of society ; and has contrived to retain much of what is interesting and 
peculiar in each of them, without adopting along^ with it, any of the revolting oc 
extravagant excesses wliich may characte^e the taste or manners of the people 
or the age from which it has been derived. 4^e has thus transfused into her German 
or {Scandinavian legends the imaginative and daring tone of the originals, without 
I the mystical exif^gerationi of the one, or the painful fierceness and coarseness of 
the other — she has preserved the clearness and elegance of the French, without 
their coldness or aiTectacion — and the tenderness and simpUclty of the early Italians^ 
without their diftuseness or languor. Though occasionally expatiating, some* 
What fondly and at burge, amongst the' sweets ^f her own planting, ^heir is, on 
the whole, a great condensation and brevity in most of her pieces, and, almost 
without exception, a most judicious and vigorous conclusion. The great merits i 
however, of her poetry, is undotthtedly ta its tenderness and its beautiful iifl^ery? 
mmEdhu fieview, * 
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- «EAN AS BE WAS AND AS HR IS— The worfd knows prBtty well* by this time, What 
kind of actor Kean is. He is one whom NaturSf in her mercy, threw upon the 
stage, to redeem it from the stiff frigidity of tight- laced ait. Site bestowed upoa 
him sttong passions and acute feelings, and she desired him to gi^ them free and 
spontaneous scope. The actor caught her meaning, for the undersmnding of it was 
inherent in him ; and taking to himself plenti^ of elbow-room, he knocked at the 
heart of his audionce boldly and at^once, and if the door was not willingly opened 
to Inm, be threw himself against it with all his weight, and forced it. ^me there 
were who said, there was no grace, no study, no refinement in his style,— that it 
was coarse and vulgar, and against all rules ; but he dashed on, regardless of their 
prating, and he earned mankind along with him in spite of themselves. The old 
sober spectacled critics looked at him as they would have done at Joshua command- 
ing the sun and moon to stand still, shook their heads, confused they did not under-* 
stand him, and so went home to bed. But he held thetfieatre breathless, or stirred it 
into thunder, as he chose; and, therefore, there was in him the invisible fire, the ex- 
istence of wbicli men know and feel, though they cannot describe or catch it. Let 
all his faults be granted, for they cannot be concealed he yras shahi^y little 
preature, with a harsh voice, and uninteresting features, — at times he ranted, and at 
other times he was too tame, — he had some tricks too, to catch the gallery, — he had 
none of the patrician dignity of Kemble, none of the gentlemanly ease of Young ; 

let all this be granted, — so much the better for Kean, — for we should like to know 
what it was,i^\er all, that so many thousands of people squeezed their sides out to see 1 
Was it not this one small man because he had acquired a mastery over their souls'? 
ind what more can be said of the mightiest minds that ever lived? But Kean 
[though he is still the best actor we have) has fallen off ;*aud when we say so, wo 
mean ourselves to be understood in the fullest acceptation of the term, without mak- 
ng^ny rti^iculous distinction between physical atreugih and mental power. The 
two are inseparably conjoined. If a man’s body grow weak, hts mind, to all intentibi. 
Bind purposes, grows weak also. Sickness and dissipation have made terrible havoc 
with Kean; and the consequence is, that his whole manner is now tamed down, and 
that half his wonted fire is extinct. His style is far more pompous and elocutionary 
than it used to be; and this is an alternative which debility has forced upon him. 
He now mouths and journeys slowly through many passages, to which in his better 
lays, he wouUl have given all the force of nervous and rapid utterance. Lot nobody 
luppose that this is a voluntary change, because time has chastened his judgment. 
Judgment was never Kean’s forte, hut when his blood dashed strongly through his 
reins, be yielded to the quick inipulses.o^he moment, and these impulses were true 
lo nature. Jiut now they come more' rarely, and are feebler when they do come. 
He has not so much blood as he once had, and a great deal of Kean’s best acting lay 
n his blood. He is like a good race-horse somewhat stricken in years ; he walks over 
i course which he has often galloped round, a hundred yards a-head of all competi- 
;or8 ; yet now and then he starts off into his old ]^ace, and the common spectator igno- 
fantly imagines he is as able to win tlio cup as before. — Lit, Journal 

RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. — * A Strong and firm persuasion of any proposition relat- 
ng to religion, for which a man bath either no or not sutficient proofs from reason, but 
'eceives them as truths wrought in the mti^l extraordinarily by influence coming im- 
nediately from God himself, seems to me to be the enthusiasm ; which can be uo 
evidence or ground of assurance at all, nor can by anv means be taken for knowledge, 
f such groundless thoughts as th^e, concerning ordinary matters, and not religion, 
lossess the mind strongly, we call it rating, and every one thinks it a degree of mad- 
less ; but in religion, men, accustomed to the thoughts of revelation, make a greater 
illowance to it, though indeed it be a more dangerous n^ness : But men are apt to 
!o think in religion they may,^nd ought to quit their reason, * 1 find that the Christians, ^ 
tHahometans, and Brahmins, all pretend to this immediate inspiration ; but it is cer- 
faiu that eonttadictioiis and falsehoods cannot come from God ; nor can a?iy one that 
\s of ^he true religion, be assured of any t.hing by a way whereof those of a false religion 
my he, a^d are equally conjirmd inHheirs, ior the Turkish dervishes pretend to re- 
relatum^ ecstasies, visions, raptures, to be transported with illumination of God. v. 
|Uca^„ The Jaogis, amongst the Hindoos, talk of being illuminated, and entirely 
pmtb God^ T« Benuerios well imUia moat Bevkio* 
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. LiKom '^A8B iiirEiiMAi»B««^The annals of art, it isfaid* present no instance oPmk 
U rge a rase haring evgr been made as the porphyre rale arbieh the King of Sweden 
has had sat up in the Zoologicai Garden in front of his country seat, the VaUey ot 
Hoses,’’ near iStockhohn. It was made out of a single block, weighing 800 ship lbs.,, 
at Klfdal, in Dalecarlia, and wrough^ after a design of Profeasor Frehlestin copied 
from an Herculanean rase nf marble : its weight is 55 ship ibs., it is nine feet bigb» 
aigi its in)per portion is twelre feet in diamerer ; the basin contains 750 gallons ^ 
the porphyry is extremely hard, of a bright red, studded with white, green and black 
S);>ot8', and is a species of stone which had hitherto occurri^d but in small specimens ; 
the pedestal or foot is of unpolished granite, three feet high. The length of land and 
water orer which it was transported was about 330 English miles ; but the foot 
’ alone admitted of animal draft ; the rase itself h’Aving been driren forward by be- 
tween 120 and 200 meu.^n waggons or sledges preceded by a baud of music* 
Sereral bridges were obliged to he altered in ilieir construction, pulled down, or 
supported by beams and planks : and it was thirty-eight days on the toad .—Fersigra 
IaU 

A NAMK. — You are asked by the Guards on the frontier towns of Austria, themo|t 
rediculnus questions — What isrour name and quality I Are you married or single? 
Do you travel for pleasure or Irasiness 1 A Kussian tiaveller being asked his uame» 
replied Boo joo, whoo-hoo. “ Pray, Sir,” said the Guard, “ how do you writ® 
it T’ “ That,” replied the traveller, ** is your concern — mine is only% mention my 
name.” 

ANTiQiriTY OP the subnces. — Astronomy (says IVI. Cuvier, in his Lecture on the 
Natural Sciences,) is the science, the cultivation of which is to be traced to the 
earliest period of antiquity ; and this seems to have become the object of study ia 
different countries at the same time. The first observation of an eclipse, made W 
^he Chinese, the authencity of which is established, is in the year 776 B. C. 
At Babylon, the moat ancient observation made by the Chald®ins, was in the yeat 
747. It has been said, indeed, that Callisthenes sent to Aristotle, from Babylon* 
a series of observations for a space of 1900 years.^ But this is an observation deserr^ 
iag of no confidence ; it is found mentioned for the first time in Svuesius, a writer 
of the sixth century of the Christian sera ; but Aristotle, who speaks of astronomy itt 
several parts of his woik. makes no mention of so important a fact, which ha would 
not have failed to have done, had it been true, — Athen(tnm» 

ORIGINAL anecootr OP LORD BYROTV. — Pisiol-shooting, it 1*3 weli known, wai 
ever a favorite amiisemeat with Lord %yTon. When his Lordship' was about to 
quit this omintry on his pilgrimage, he was detained Some time at Almoutb, the 
packet boat m which he was to embark for Lisbon being presented from .sailing by 
eontrary winds. There wag nothing in the neighbourhood sufficiently curious to 
excite hi^ Loriiship’s attention; h|| therefore sought amusement by crossing in a 
boat to the opposite shore of Trefusis, with his servant *, and there setting his gold* 
headed cane upright in the ground, would fire at the knob with bis pistols. The 
‘ pleasure Lord Byron took in this exercise continued during his residence in Italy* 
During tho three years which be Sfient in Kavenna, it was bis almost daily prac- 
tice, in the evenings of summer, to^ide with any friend who might be visiting 
bim to the celebrated Pine Forest, which skirts the shore of the Adriatic, in the 
neighbourhood, and there amnie himself for an hour in firing at a mark with pistols* 
•rn^Athen^eum. * 

paddy's FANCY.-i^An Irishman, whoelierved on board a man-of.war was 
•elected by one of the oncers to haol in a tow*Une, of considerable length* 
that was towing over the tafieraih After rousing-in forty or fifty fathoms, which 
Imd put bis patience severely to proof, as well as every muscle of his arms, he mut« 
tered to himself, * By my abul, ii*s as long as to-day and to-morrow t— It’s a goo4 
week's work for any five in the ship] — Bad luck to the aim or log, it’ll have me a^ 
last !— What I more of it yet !-~Och, ipnrder ; fjie sa’s mighty deep, «> be sl^e l*-i 
When, after continuing, in a similar strain, and conceiving there was little probe* 
bility of the oempletion of hia labour, be stopped suddenly abort, and addreseing 
the officer of the watch, exolaimed* « Dad UMAnerA (9 me, siri if I dOft't tbiik 
•omebody’s cut off the other ind /* * 
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' xftNGTn Of IN vARiotJfl PARTS. — Tho longfcst niglit at Cayonn# and Pondi* 

tharry ia 116 hours; at HaytS, 13 hours; at Ispahan, 14 ;sat Paris, Dijon, and 
Carcassonno, 15 ; at Arras and Dabltn, 16; at Copenhagen and Riga. 17; at 
Stoekholm, 18; at Drontbsim, in Norway, Archangel, 8cc., 2(f; at Ulea, in 
fiothtiia, ^1, and at Toroes, . At Enoufekies, the total absence of the sun 
•hdures 45 days consecutively ; at^Wardhuns, 66 ; at Cape North, 74; and lastly, 
ddatfills Island is totally destitute of light for 102 days.- Anthenaum, ^ e 

SARLY poaTRAiTBBY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. — One of the fifst portraits painted 
ill London hy the late President of the Royal Academy was that of Mr. Litiley, 
brother of the first tvife of K. B. Sheridan, so celebrated for her fascinating qua- 
lities. The picture is a half-length, and represents Mr. Linley in the costume of. 
the scholars of St. PauPs school, in which he was tbrn receiving bis education. 
Mr. Linley, who is the proprietor of ibis picture, has also in his possession a por- 
trait of his sister, Mrs. Sheridan, executed by Sir Thomas Lawrence about the 
same period, but in crayons. Both the paintings and the drawings are represent- 
ed to us as masterly performances in their respective kinds, and as remf^rkable 
far those character is tics of delicacy and grace, which, in maturer life, so greatly 
distinguished all the productions of Sir Thomas’s j^ncil.-'AcAcntfuni. 

A RETORT.— A judge and counsellor being upon indifferent terms, a client of 
the counsel’s Shaking bis appearance at the bar with his jaw terribly swelled, the 
judge remarked ** Mr, — , this client of your’s would make an excellent counsel- 
lor, he’s all jaw which set the court in a roar of laughter against the counsellor. 
On silence being obtained, the counsel remarked, My Lprd, 1 think he would 
make a better Judge, for his jaw is all on one side.” The retort turned the laugh 
agalVet the judge, and from that day they were on the best terms of friendship. 

BROTHERHOOD OF YOUTHS IN TU RKOMAN.— AmoQg the Turkomans in Anatoli%^ 
there formerly existed a form of primitive hospitality, of which the great Moorish 
traveller Ibn Batuta gives the following description : In all the Turkoman towns,” 

pe relates, ** there is a Brotherhood of Youtht, one of whom in paiticular is styled my 
Brother. No people are more courteous to strangers, more readily supply them 
isrith food and other necessaries, or are more opposed to oppressors than they are. 
The person styled the Brother is one about whom individuals of the same occupa- 
tion, ox even friendless strangers, collect and constitute him their president. He 
then builds a cell, and puts into it a horse, saddle, and whatever else may be ne- 
cessary, he also attends on his companions, yid in the evening they all meet together, 
bringing whoever they may havecollecfecrfor tbs use of the cell. Should a stranger 
arrive among them, they cheerfully maintain him till he leaves the country. The 
members of this association are styled the Youths, and the president the Brother 
Ibn Batuta, experienced the kindness of this society as soon as be arrived in Ana- 
tolia. A man came to him, in order to invite|him and his companions to a feast. . 
Our traveller was astonished that one who looked so poor should think of feasting 
■omany; hut was informed, that this man was one of the brotherhood, a com- 
]tany of two hundred silk merchants, who bad a cell of their own ; be therefore 
consented, and witnessed their extraordinary kindness and liberality. Scenes of 
this kind occurred to him frequently amdiiig the Turkomans. On one occasion, 
when entering a town, he found himself suddenly surrounded by a number of per- 
sons, who seized the reins of his ^orse, and oausiM him great alarm ; but some 
one who could speak Arabic, coming ^up, said that they were contending as to 
who should entertain him, as they belonged to the Society of Youths. Upon this 
be felt safe : the young men cast lots ; and Ibn Batuta with bis party proceeded to 
the mansion of the winners.— Cabinet Cydeprrdia ^ ^ ^ 

GARRICK.— Garrick’s vanity once induced him to ask Macklin, what he thought of 
the different modes of^acting Romeo adopted by Barry and himself. ** Sir,” eaid 
t^]Mack)^o, Barrv comes into the garden, strutting and talking aloud like a Lord 
about his lo^e, tost 1 wonder the C^ulcts do not come out and lose the fellow in a 
blanket.” “ Well,^hay dear Mack,” exclaimed Garrick, “go on” “ Now,” said 
^ackltn, ** how does Garrick act ^is 1 Why, Sir, sensible that the family are at 
^mity^ith him in his bonsa, he comes in creeping upon hit (OM, whispering bin 
and looking abopt him just like a thief in the night,’* i 
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' CANWiBALisM ov THt cniNfifts.-^The Mahometan traYolUra.Wabab and Abnzaid, 
who visited China in 4be ninth century*, state, that the Chinese were in the habit 
of eating all criminals who were put to death. Their cannibalism, indeed, doea 
not seem to h^e resembled that of savage nations, who devour their enemies in 
order to gratify revenge, or to indulge in the excesses of ferocity ; among the 
Chinese, apparently, the bodies or those who were publicly executed were left 
tod>e eat^n by the poor and hungry. However incredible this account may 
pear, the Chinese annals lend it some confirmation ; for they state, that when fa- 
mines hare occurred in that kingdom, human flesh has-been sold in the markets ; 
and that it was dangerous at those periods to go abroad after sunset, men being con- 
stantly on the watch to seize and butcher all whom they could lay their hands upon* 

* — Cabinet Cyelopcedia. 

LITERARY STRATAOFM.-^ French wit, finding his merit beginning to wane in 
the public opinion, and dreading from criticism an additional blow to a victim al- 
ready staggering in reputation, betook himself to a strange expedient, in order at 
once twretrieve lys character and replenish his pockets. He buried himself in a 
remote province, and engaged in an ironmonger's shop. The muse, who alres^ 
owed to the anvil the science of music in the case of Pythagoras, did not desert 
him ; he composed three large Iroluinea of poetry and essays, which he published &9 
the works of a ** journeyman blacksmith.*’ The bait caught — all France was ia 
amazement ; the poems of this “child of nature,” this “ unnatureif^enius,” were 
in the hands of every one. In short, this stratagem filled the pockets of the poor 
bard, who enjoyed the deceit with rapture, and laughed at the public. 

PERIOD OF THE FIRST FORMATION OF THE FOYPTIAN DELTA. All tho toWOF psrt of 

Egypt is, as the Priests told Herodotus, a present of the Nile. The river ^ery 
year leaves a fresh bed of mud : these beds, as they lie one above the other are still 
distinguishable, and show how much the soil has become raised in a given number 
of years. By a very simple process of calculation, says M. Cuvier, a proof is thence 
derived, that 2000 years before Christ the Delta did not exist.— 

CUSTOMS OF THE TURKS IMITATED FROM THE CH RISTI A NS. — The Tufks, WbOD they* 

became roasters of Constantinople, borrowed from the Greeks many of their customs 
and formalities, and even the fashion of their dress. The pomp of the Ottoman court 
was arranged, in a great measure, in imitation of that of the Greek emperors ; and 
it IS curious to observe, that the odious custom of searching the persons of tbosa 
who are admitted to the imperial presence (a custom still partially retained at the 
Forte, even in the case of ambassadors, appears to be among those which cbeTurkg 
bare only copied from the Greeks — Cabinet Cyclopadia, • 

AN APHORISM — A Modern Logician, in a recent publication, describing Cause* and 
Effects, has this curious and clear aphorism — ** When we complain of the shortness 
of our memories, we forget what wy remember, and remember what we forget.” 

Byron’s OPINION of curran. — The riches of bis Irish imagination were exhaust- 
less. I have heard that man speak more poetry than I have ever seen written,— 
though I saw him seldom, and but occasionally. I saw him presented to Madame 
de Stael at Mackintosh’s was the grand confluence between the Rhone and the 
Saone, de Stael and they were both so d--d ugly, that 1 could not help wondering 
bowthebest intellects of Fran<^ and Ireland could have taken up respectively such 
residen ces.— Moorf ’5 Life of Byron ^ « 

• matrimonial agreement.— a couple were going to be married at Liverpool, and 
bad proceeded as far as the church yard gate, when the gentleman stopped bis fair 
comrade with tlse followgig unexpected address ; — “ Mary, during our courtship, I 
have told foxxmat of my mind, but not all my mind — When we are married I stialt 
insist upon three things. In the flrat place, t shall lie alone ; secondly, I shall eat 
alone ; and lastly, 1 shall find fault when there is no occasion-rcao you submit ta 
these conditions 1** “.0 yes. Sir, very easily^” she replied, “ for if gou lie%lone«* 

I bhatl not *, if you eat alone, 1 shall sat first ; and as to your finding fault without 
occasion, that, 1 think, may be pxsTeuted, for 1 will take care that you shall neve|^ 
ipant occasion/* They wese'inmied— and the nriur of ibis wishes them oMKh ktf* 
piness* * 
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Of f «« f Fnon NICHOLAS — Th# nrbtnf tf of tlio Sll&pofbi' sroi fMtft?. 
Oufaflr dispUfid on th« occasion of a ball gtvenby hUM^j«sitf at the palaoo in tho 
Kremlin, during tbe/e'es that took place immediatc^t^r aft»*r the coronation. The 
dies, aa ii neual in such cases, were seated round the room, and a6iongst the rest 
eras Mrs. Biebroire, tlie ladr of our ministei^ The Kmoeror, intending to confer 
Upon her the honour of daucin!rwit|]; her, approached the place where she sat, when 
dhe tsdyon her ri^ht arose, at the sime moment with Mrs. Disbrowe, wl^o belire* 
idg herself to be mistaken, instantly sat down ; but his Majestv politely took her 
hand, and led her out to commence the polonaise. The moment, hoa'ever, the danps 
liras concluded, he returned and com^nandm'^ the mn^ic to be renewed, led out tbs 
disappointed lady, and. with the greatest good humour, went through tbesame cere* 
mony with her. The Prince, Galitzin, directing mv attention to the circumstance, ' 
placed bis arm in mine, and nointin? to his Majebty, s'^i'd, Voyez, mocker peut on 
dite que notie Empeieureet Autocrat ?’* — A tins, 

barthelemon's opEaA..ii...Barrhelemon*s Opera entitled Pehpida , was received with 
BO much applause in 1766, that Garrick was induced to pay the author a visitpfor tbs 
purpose of asking him it he thouvMithA could set Knglish words to music. On Barthe* 
Iemon*s replying aflirmatirely, G irrirk asked for pen, ink. and, paper, and wrote ths 
Srords of a song to he introduced in the play of the Ceuntru girl. Wliiletbus engaged 
Bartheleinon, looking over Garrick’s shoulder, actually urroie down music in parts, 
to the song, as fast as the other penned the words. Garrick then turning round, and 
handing Barthelemon the words said, “ There, Sir, is my song to which the other 
answered, ** And there. Sir IS my music for it!” The song proved so successful, 
that It was encored every time it wassuug. ' 

ai^ttation op animals to soil and ci.iM ATP.— »Tn countries where the inflirenca 
and operations of man have had but little eflecf, we can trace the most beautiful 
adaptationin the structure and habits of animals to the nature of the country. 
a plain of great extent and affording pasturage at all times, the larger quadrupeds are 
tisuallf seme of the ox or buffalo tribe, as we 6nd in the plains of India and tbeSa* 
ianuaua of North America. Those animals, from their unereildy gait and their great 
freight are not adapted for leaping or for taking long journeys in quest of food. If 
the plains be subject to seasonal parching, we 6ad the race different ; and lighter 
Buimals, that can migrate in quest of food, and bound aoiosis ravines, or from rock to 
rock upon the mountains, are the most abundant — as may be observed in the Llanos 
ef South America, and the plains of Southern Africa. If the land be inclined to 
permanent sterility, or if it be stony, altt^r^Tating with swamps and marshes, either 
constantly, at certain seasons of the year, we find the animals undergo another 
ehange^they are calculated for leaping or wading, as is the case with the ostrich 
pn the borders of the great African desert, and the emu and the kangaroo in New 
HoHand. Thia adaptation ia not confined to anv one race, nor to any one instinct 
of the race : it applies to them all, and to all tblir habits. Some of them are not a 
little singular. On the continuous plains, whether these be adapted for occasional 
or for constant residence, the young animals, are left to use their own legs from 
Ihe time of their birth ; but when the counTry consists of patches, and there must 
tie, as it were, daily ftiarehes, the mother it provided with a marsupium, or pouch, ia 
which she can carry her young until they have acquired size and strength adapted 
%6 the nature of the ground upon which they are tofcnd their food. This is the case 
with the kangaroo, and indeed with most of the quadrupeds of Australia — with all of 
thorn tbatcaobe considered us native, j^eculiar to that country, and as singular as 
It is inici geography. Where there is horbsge ; whether permanent or seasonal, 
Wc find animals that browse herbage ; where there are mf,ny nativo fruits, we find 
iitimals that can live upon trees ; and where there is a tendency in hard and prickly ^ 
ptants tooverrunthe ground, we find elephanta and other animals thot consume 
fiiese# Thus every v^^able eonsuining animal, by eonaumiug one kind of vege* 
ficope foTOtber kinds ;^ad thus yields food for other animals. 

A SETTESn. — A lady who went to consult Mr. Abemethy, began describing her 
which U what ha very much dlslilres. Among other things, she said, 
«^h’e3Svet I lift my ann, it pains me exceedingly.** '** Why then, Madam,” aa« 
Mr. A, ** joi^are a great fool for doing so.” 
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w*AT.Tif fit Tnx COLOMBIANS. — BofoTO rofolution U was not unusual 

tose« ladies at a baUsor other festival, 'wearing more than 200,000 dollars value» in 
watches, diamonds^ pearls, &ej>on their ilreases, without appearing to he overloaded* 
When sroing ro mass, all dressed in black sarin. Their faces were veiled with costly 
vandvked mantillas ; and the upper nartaof their frocks were garnished in the same 
Manner. They wore no hats, hut then- hair was ornamented with costly combs, set 
v^ith di^onds, pearls, &c. They were followed, often, by twenty or thirty 8er<* 
vants of both sexes, free and slaves, verv neatly dressed, and each carryingsonal^- 
thing for the use of their mistress, as books. umbrell|s, fans, &o. 'rho husband 
never accompanied the wife to church either in Bogota or at Caracas. - - - The 
^ pUtes, candlesticks, pitchers, and other utensils, were of pure silver, or washed with 
gold. A poor man ih Bogota would have felt hime**lf disgraced without bis silver 
•noon, knife and fork. Steafi:s, pies, &o. were set upon the table in large golden 
plates. The household furniture was verv rich and sumptuous ; and when we oon« 
•ider that all their articles were purchased at SOO per cent, profit upon their costs, 
recko^ng tranpiKtation and exorbitant duties, we mav have some idea of the wealth 
of these people. The houses of the wealthy classes of Bogota may properly be called 
palaces. They were built of stone, were large and massv, and generally tlwea 
stories high. - - - AU this wealth, comfort, and agreeable societv have now disap* 
reared. The greater part of the distinguished families in Venezuela and in New 
Grenada have left the countrv ; and the few that remain are ruin%d. The bad ad- 
ministration of the chieftnins in Columbia, the partv spirit, and the civil war, operat- 
ing with other causes, have anread anarchv and miserv over this beautiful country. 
Grass is growingin tlw streets and public squares of both Caracas and Bogota. The 
most freqiientefl streets of both are full of h<*</gars and miserable wretches, covered 
with rags, vermin and sores.... Memoir* of Bolivar, am 

• A OALT.ANr uKTORT. — As a uohleman was leading a very lovelv young lady from 
the theatre, after the representation of the tragedv of Zaire, at which she hnd been 
greatly affected, thev met Voltaire, to whom the Nobleman said, “ You have much 
to answer for — the crime of drawing floods of tears from those beautiful eves.** 
Voltaire replied, ** Ah, my Lord, those eves know but too well how to revenue tke^* 
selves.’* 

A NFw OEvus. — The following notice, painted in large characters, was afRxed to a 
house near the entrance of the church-yar d, from the High-street, Cheltenbam !— 
** Anr person passing through this Church-yard with wheel-barrows or other caitUp 
will be prosecuted according to law.*’ 

FRF.DFTuc wii.LiAM.—Frederic William, fatherof Frederic the Gifkt of Prussia^ 
pa«nted, or fancied ho painted, but his works were mere daubs. Such, however, was 
not the language of his courtiers when descanting on the merits of the royal Ap- 
pelles. On one occasion his Majesty favoured them wiih the sight of a new speci- 
men. " Sunpose,’* said the King, ** that some great painter, Rubens or Raphael^ 
for instance, Imd painted this picture ; do you think it would fetch a considerable 
price ?” “ Sire,” replied the Baron de Polnitz, who passes for the most practised 
and the most obsequious of his Majesty’s emu rtiers, '* 1 assure your Majesty that a 
connoisseur could not offer less for su^h a picture than 25,000 florins,** ** Well 
then, baron,” cried the gratified monarch, you shall receive a proof of my munifi- 
cence. Take the picture for ^000 florins, which you shall pay me in ready money; 
and as I wish to render you a service, yog hare my permission to sell it again. 
” Ah, sire,” cried the Baron, who was fodrly caught in his own snare, “ I can ne- 
ver consent to take advantage of your Majesty’s generosity.” *' No reply,” said 
the King ; I know thi^ I make you a handsome present, by which you will .gain 
15,000 florins or more. But your zeal for my interest has been proved, and I ow% 
you some recompense. Your love for the arts, as well as your attachment to my 
person, entitle you to this mark of my esteem.” — Glohe^ 

bosf. — Rose, private secretary to Louis XJV., having married his dad|:bterfib 
M. Portail, president of the Parliament, was constantly receiving from his son-in-law, 
complainte of his daughter's ill-temper. To one of these he at length answeud 
that he was fully convinced of her misconduct and was resolved to puMh it inn 
ahort^at if he heard anymore of it, he would desinherit her. He hqprd ^^nor«» 





Mrlf ia tis« wt4»imbii^ « 

milu^ a at Hamptteail, who talU as ^st bo usod ^ ciHM(i% 

Maalovi^rorit ta^pirotoMitio frosty woathor. Thiscahrab has oot yot hosMOOii* 

B ^tuaatod* as it dftoa safFors ooasidor&bl j lo ssvero frosts , ySt it is s Wi^ 
hot» tost plains raised from cutungs of sueh as have grown m this eooatry 
I hardy, and thriTo better, than those prodooed from seoda which had baaH 
d from the warmer cUmato o\ which the laurel is a natiTO. ^ e 

roES. — Potatoes Were introduced about the middle of tfa# sittoentb eeatury^ 
appears from the desaiU collected on the subject, that they were first biooght 
rope fromtbe mountainous parts of South America, Potatoes bars net betilk 
girown in gardens in Britain more than 170 years , ner, to any extent in the deldi^ , 
Shore sererttjr-fire. During this time, they hare been ^Otivated with the greatest 
^are , but it is not many years since they became naturahaed sufiSoienttr to npea 
tiieir seeds , and, eren now, after a cold and Frosty night, we often find whole fields 
of potatoes become nearly black, excepting in aituations where they are protected 
by a hedge or trees from the inclemency of the weather. In the I^gblands of Scot* 
lapd, this 18 particularly the case. Frost frequently oceCrs early in September, and 
the crop, in consequence, is often prematureir destroyed. It becomes, therefore, of 
the greatest importance that the seeds sboold repeatedly be sown, not only, as i« 
generally the case, to obtain new rartettss, but to endearour to produce a plant 
more bsrdy, ai^ capable of withstanding at least, tbs first frosts of wiater.««- 
Quar. Jout , of Agi leultui e. 

iBUFFna Ano cur. — One of the Ushers at Eton, one Sunday evening, had a young 
gentlemsn taken into custody for playing at cards for which be was flogged , while 
the uglier was to the act of flagellation, the culprit gave several kicks and struggldi, 
et whicli thfli other said, ** Ah, Sir^ you mav shujfle, but lUl cut ** 

TaAirsFLAiiTAriOK OF HU^AH HAIR —In u communication to the Academy of Pa«^ 
due. Dr. Nerdo has imparted some singular observatibns in reference to the growth 
of the hdir after death, nay, even after it has been foreiblv plucked from the skin* 
Having torh up a hair by the roots from bis own bead, be inserted itm a pore he 
nad opened with aneedle in his breast, excited a trifling inflammation around it by 
rubbing, and in a short time remat ked that the hair bad taken fresh root, and coutt* 
Itued to thrive and grow perceptibly. 

OntUIN op MYRRH. — EbrSnberg and Hemprich mention in the narrative of tbeir 
USrpedHion in Eastern Africa, (of which a portion was published last year,) that they 
Imn gathered myrrh with tbeir own han<j|^x>m the amyria kataf," which they des« 
orlba ilnder t||9 name of the lfal$amod9ndTm mvrrha, Nees*voo Esenbeck, the pro- 
fdkiorof botany at Bonn, has availed himself of the description given by these 
emniiftc travellers, and figured it under the seventeenth section of culinary 
as the plant from whioh myrrh is produced, Forskal was the first to detect thiefact^ 
andhss described tha amyrie kataF'^dmd ** kafut,” in his Flora ^E^gyptioo-dMrsIdet 
uant, HI. p. 80. The ongin of this substaoco is now placed beyond a doabt.««r 
fW* iU*. Out. 

TuS MAHOR— >Tbe aakor, or wild cotton- tree, grows in Cubs to a vast siae* 
TlbM^S IS one, on an estate oalled Santa- Ann^ a hundred feet high Its trunk, which 
is font»sik and a half m circumference et the base, nsea to aixty-five feet, without 
a single branch or a stngle knot on its white bark. The branches are worthy of thy 
and cover e diameter of a huadred and sixty- five feet, this immense tree is 
In itself eWorld, and shelters and feedu millions of insects. Several parasil»«4 
palKts attach theniaelfea to it. Wild pfne-applea grow at the top, and tha vine 
n^sutea on the boughs, and, letting its branch ea droop to the aarti^ furnHihss rst^ 
l#0h»snd the oppoatnm, which would find it difficult to oUmh a amooth bi^^dlad* 
enabling them (o reach thti pine-oupe, which form so aaany natun} irdeervenrs 
m m iiinwater. The wood-louee fbnnds extensive republics in Ihts tree sii4 
and bleak oitiyn at the juncture of some of the hmonhee* whenee 
lo Ihe grottiidby eeoveiUd war, which it cooshruct# Of mortar, and of 
Wln4^U4M*nwiwqvidestwo-*-^ «d amnd, wd the other ly dawmnd by« ihte ^ 
Mw* of the die, is jhiOffiftiieCoef end le a great %e| to the 
; ip^eim ^t^rjf^yaid^ bs frhdoa i^s givon inita Lit» am* ^ ^ 








